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Readers of “Country Life’’ are earnestly 


asked to —S _ Gift for the Bournville Cocoa 


EAST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR Ch 7 | 
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An essential national work for the preservation of child life is maintained “THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.’—Th Medica Mac. 
in the heart of the East End by Voluntary Contributions, The need for ™ Pile 
—" is now most pressing. Dovrations may be made to NAME A 
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OUR 


~~ ~ SAILORS 
CHRISTMAS 


We want to show our gratitude to the Sailormen 
and Boys, for four-and-a-half years of unfailing 
devotion to duty and silent heroism, by giving 
them the happiest Christmas of their _ lives. 





Please help us to give them a right 
royal welcome, at our Seamen’s In- 
stitutes and Churches in 130 Ports at 


HOME AND ABROAD. 


Admiral Sir Robert Lowry, K.C.B., says : 


“ The Work which The Missions to Seamen is doing 
exceeds the work of all the other Societies put together.” 





Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
STUART C. KNOX, M.A., 


The Missions to Seamen, 


11, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 




















REMEMBER THE HORSES WHICH 
HELPED TO VICTORY. 


The Blue Cross Fund 


(Registered under the War Chartlies Act, 1916). 


President—Lady SMITH-DORRIEN, D.B.E. 
Chairman—Sir ERNEST FLOWER. 





HOSTILITIES HAVE CEASED BUT THE 
WORK OF THE HORSES MUST CONTINUE 


THE BLUE CROSS 


CAN EASE THEIR BURDEN 
IF FUNDS ARE MAINTAINED 
UNTIL PEACE IS SECURED. 





Warm Stable Rugs and Woollen Bandages are 
also needed. 


Wounded Horses and Dogs of the French Army 
still under treatment. 





Hon. Treasurer : 


Gen. Sir LESLIE RUNDLE, G.C.B. 


Bankers : 
London County Westminster and Parr's (Sloane Square). 


ARTHUR J. COKE, Secretary. 
58, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 














ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


(MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL), CITY ROAD, E.C. 1 


ASKS YOU 


FOR HELP. 


ROBERT J. BLAND, Secretary Superintendent. 








PLEASE SUPPORT 


THE NATIONAL EQUINE DEFENGE LEAGUE 


Which works towards making everyore tealise that 


CRUELTY TO AXIMALS 


is his or her ** Busi-ess,” wi hout which it w.ll never be “* prevented.” 


Are YOU content 
responsible for the OVERWORKI'G, OVERLOADING and 
THRASHING BY BOY AND BRUTAL DR VERS of those willing 
servants, our horses, who are being WORKED TO DEATH whilst being 
STARVED TO DEATH? Observe for yourself in our streets, and comp. ! 
the Police to do their duty. 
The horse is the only animal who. the ol'er he gets the 


wo se he is treated. Help us to secure for him—not “ Kind- 
ness" or “ Mercy,” but the “JUSITICE" whch is h's due. 
Maintained by Voluntary Subscrtption,s. No Inves ed Securities. 


Write to-day for free literature to FRANCIS A. COX. Secretary, New 
Southgate, N.11. Telerhone: Finchley 1086. 
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PEACE OFFERING APPEAL FOR 
250,000 FLORINS. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL, 


Kingsland Road, E. 8, 


“carried on” throughout the W AR, but is nowin 


SERIOUS NEED OF, AND BEGS 
FOR, IMMEDIATE HELP. 


If you have not sent-your Florin do please send, as hel is so badly needed. 
Your florins will be most thankfully received and faithfully applied. 
Contributions should be sent to the 
SECRETARY, Metropolitan Hospital, London, E, 8, 
Please*make Cheques and Postal Orders payable to ** Metropolitan 
Hospital, and cross them a/c Payee only,’ 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


PROVIDES 


HOSTELS FOR RETURNED PRISONERS OF WAR 


to comfort and refresh them after their sufferings. 


RECREATION CENTRES 


(about forty in number) for British Troops in the OCCUPIED 
DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, now being arranged for, at the 
request of the authorities. 

Our many hundreds of RECREATION HUTS, TENTS, and 
CENTRES at home (including a number in the No th for men 
of H.M. Navy), and in all the late theatres of war, west and east, 
must be maintained for many f months to come. PRESS 
Hostels for men on leave, for “discharged | men and others, Farm 
training for discharged men, Hostels for limbless men, Convales- 
cent Homes, Visitation of Wounded far from own friends, care of 

Soldiers’ Motherless Children: many other branches. 


Please send a Gift towards heavy cost of upkeep ; 
ALSO FOR 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


in our various institutions for the men who have won Victory. 





Cheques crossed ‘Barclays’, a/c Church Army,'’ payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Pryanston Street, Maible 
Arch, London, W. 1. (The Church Army War Funds are :egistered under the 
War Charities Act, 1916 ) 














MISSION OF HOPE wri Sind Wrote ides. 


50,000 UNWANTED BABES born every year in United Kingdom. 


the guardianship and care RA the Society, 200 bright bys and girls in the Croydon Homes. 
NATIONS. ‘ ARNES] LY DFSIRED 
to undertake important oun now being pressed upon the — and may be addressed 





t 
CALDWELL, Esq., F.R.G.S., Hon. Treasurer, 30, Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 














Their mothers cry pattetically for help in the distres:ful circumstances of their birth. The 
Nation cannot afford to waste this sea of Inf+nt life. We hyve 100 beds always full. Over 
3,000 girls have appealed to us for help ——, this year, Over 1,000 unwanted children unwer 


to the Chairman of the Mission, Kev. F. B. MEYER, D B.A., or to R_ BERT 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for ve production, 
otherwise when payment ts requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated with. 

.* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the Troops AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subseribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, neutral Countries in America, and the 
Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should order 
copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


THE YEAR OF YOUTH 


N a poem finely felt and as finely expressed by Mr. W. H. 
Ogilvie, which we print on another page in this issue, 
the year 1919, which will have been ushered in before 
our next number appears, is called ‘Annus Juventutis.” 
The idea ought to commend itself to all, and can be ex- 

tended further than the poet has chosen to go. The war 
now happily ended was, on the part of the people of this 
country, no selfish one. It has been said that. the modern 
thinks nothing of posterity ; to-day is sufficient for him. 
But the events of the last four and a half vears have proved 
this a libel. The older generation have had_ personally 
little or nothing to gain by war. On the contrary, it meant 
the assumption of a burden which will have to be carried 
for at least one generation, and perhaps more. It meant the 
dislocation of what we look back to now as the old happy 
lite. Pursuits, hobbies, pleasures and recreations of every 
sort were rudely interrupted. People who had been accus- 
tomed from infancy to abundance and luxury found that 
the national crisis forced them away from the road of pleasure 
and interest to that of stern duty. This applies to no class, 
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to neither sex, in particular. Men and women of every 
degree had to employ their brains, energy and muscle, or 
take up tasks, often rough and difficult, that previously had 
devolved upon others. The gallant youth of the country, 
far from being exempt from this sacrifice, had to bear the 
brunt of it. From office and college and school, from the 
hilt of the plough, from the shop-counter and from the factory 
they had to gather and march away to distant unknown 
countries, there to encounter difficulties such as scarce one 
of them had previously imagined. Contemporaries in other 
nations said our youth had grown soft, that they had turned 
to sport instead of to work, and that it was impossible for 
them to support the strenuous labour and hardship of cam- 
paigning. Enemy military critics on the Continent wrote 
of them with disdain as if they were good for nothing but to 
hit a ball with a bat, or seek sport and pleasure in the many 
other directions that had been opened up for them. “‘ Eng- 
land is only a sporting country’’ was a common form of 
reproach. It was also said by those who had, in their own 
opinion, studied the matter more deeply that the custom of 
Great Britain always had been to get allies to fight her battles 
for her while she was content to find the money. Whether 
this be true or not the casualty lists declare. When the 
British Army was assembled it was found to be composed 
of the very flower of mankind, gallant young men whose 
valour and tenacity were to evoke the admiration of the 
world. Nor did they shrink from paying the price. The 
number of dead and maimed gives the lie to any such asper- 
sion. Wherever the battle was hottest, wherever difficulties 
had to be surmounted the youth of Great Britain were to 
be found. ; 

It is only fair that the survivors now should reap their 
reward, although we know that this reward will not mature 
tillthe children newly born, or some that are yet to be born, 
have reached riper years. The war has had a most devastat- 
ing effect upon humanity at large, and there is no nation 
which is not weakened by it, particularly in regard to its 
youthful population. That gives the reason why the return- 
ing soldiers should be made to know that the young year 
has come in for them. We should all be glad when they go 
back to their studies, their innocent recreations, to the pro- 
fessions and callings in which they were just beginning to 
gain a footing when they were called away at their country’s 
need. We need not fear that they will pass from the extreme 
of gravity to any corresponding excess of levity. They have 
on the whole maintained their cheerfulness and even gaiety - 
during all the hardships, but it would be mockery to say that 
war has not left its dread impress upon their countenances. 
Anyone who has observed the faces of those who have been 
through the terrible ordeal of modern battle recognises 
that they could never be the same. There is a seriousness— 
even a sadness—added to the expression of the best, and it 
ought to be the nation’s aim and effort to clear away this 
cloud. Let them not go to work too vigorously at first. 
They deserve rest and recreation, and for that purpose there 
is nothing better adapted than the occupations so beautifully 
described by Mr. Ogilvie. He describes them listening to 
the horses’ hoofs as they beat time on the grass to the music 
of horn and hound. He insinuates rather than describes 
the pleasure with which they will again see the stag standing 
out on the steep, and the pheasant flashing in the sun. ke 
hints at the pleasure they will again derive from the long 
ball which they have driven over the familiar links. The 
object of all this is that they should forget the things that 
sear and shatter the soul. It is the reward for duty honour- 
ably performed, and that all this should happen is one of 
the most direct and important concerns of the country at 
large. 

And our care should be for those still younger who have 
lived through the war in the happy unconsciousness of cl ild- 
hood and yet have been impressed by it more than they 
know. The future is in their keeping. No more important 
task devolves on their elders than that of seeing that they 
bring to the great task before them the priceless gifts of 
health, intelligence, and character. 





e e 
Our Frontispiece 
WE print as our frontispiece to this week’s issue of 
Country Ltre a portrait of Ledy Blanche Somerset, 
who is the younger daughter of the ninth Duke of Beaufort. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 





Dec. 28th, 1918.] 






































LTHOUGH Sir Douglas Haig’s visit to England was in 
the nature of a Christmas holiday, and the official 
welcome home is deferred until peace is formally 
established, the enthusiastic crowds which crowded 
along his journey from Charing Cross Station to 

Buckingham Palace showed how thoroughly the country 
realises its debt to our great army and its dogged 
and tenacious leader. This is not the time to re- 
capitulate the great deeds of the closing campaign, the 
terrific fighting on the Somme in 1917, and that on the 
blood-stained battlefield of Ypres. But they are not  for- 
gotten. They will live for ever in the memory of the country- 
men of those who went through that final ordeal and brought 
the war to a conspicuous and victorious ending. No doubt 
Sir Douglas Haig, like Marshal Foch and every other soldier, 
was disappointed. If the Germans had delayed their sub- 
mission for another fortnight the war would have been crowned 
with such a victory as has not had its like in the military 
annals of the world. It may be that such an ending would 
have been the best as it would have cleared the way for a 
final and complete settlement. But events as they are 
have proved the valour of the British race and the courage 
and ability of its commanders. The ovation to Sir Douglas 
Haig was a tribute of those at home to the Army which he 
represented. 


(CHRISTMAS turned out to be a happy festival enjoyed in 

the traditional manner. It was pleasant, indeed, for 
those of us who remember the gloom in the years immediately 
preceding it to notice the cheerful, animated London crowds 
in the days of Yule going about with the swing and 
heartiness of those who recognised that a time had come at 
last when they had the right to enjoy themselves. But now 
that the feasting time is over it is well to turn the mind to the 
great and serious work which awaits the nation. It will be 
attacked, we are sure, with a new energy and elasticity of 
spirit. War has caused many terrible results and left de- 
vastating losses behind it; but, on the other hand, it has 
reinvigorated the blood of the race, driven away the clouds 
that have been perceptibly hanging over Europe for the last 
twenty or thirty years and produced a hopefulness and an 
elasticity of spirit that afford the surest promise of the hardest 
tasks being victoriously met. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate to the date of this issue than a bird’s-eye glance over 
the various questions that must be met with a view to their 
ultimate solution, if that cannot be attained in the course 
of the present year. Destruction is usually a speedy process, 
and reconstruction a slow and difficult one. A tree-may be 
cut down in an hour that has taken a hundred years to grow. 


[I may be presumed that most people would regard agri- 

culture for the production of food as the most important 
of all industries. At any rate, without it the others must 
be in vain. The situation in regard to husbandry is, briefly, 
that, owing to circumstances familiar to all of us, the Govern- 
ment was obliged to take control of this business during the 
war in order to ensure an increase in the production of food- 
stuffs. That was an unaccustomed interference with the 
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individual which a minority resented, but even the minority 
has come to see that it was a most illuminating episode, as 
it showed that by resolutely attacking the food problem 
a speedy and marked improvement was made in the process 
of agriculture. Very striking results were obtained and the 
land under the plough hugely extended. The problem of 
the future is how to keep up progression on the lines thus 
laid down and at the same time rid the farmer of all un- 
necessary interference. War made it necessary for the State to 
assume unprecedented control in order to meet the emergency. 
Few would dispute, for instance, that the maintenance of 
the quartern loaf at the ninepenny price was essentially wise 
and prudent. Bread is the staff of life and hunger the mother 
of revolution. As long as bread could be purchased at 43d. 
for the half-quartern loaf there could be no starvation in 
England. But it cost the country from £40,000,000 to 
£60,000,000 a year to achieve this end, and now that the 
pressure of war is removed it is felt that means should be 
taken for allowing the loaf, as it was wont before the war, to 
find its own price. Statisticians have no difficulty in proving 
that the real cost of the loaf to the country at the present 
moment is nearer eighteenpence than ninepence, and as there 
is now, owing to the large American crops, a tolerably good 
supply of wheat, we may hope that before long means will 
be found for getting rid of this war arrangement. It is 
recognised that the agriculture of the future must be nursed 
in a way, but nursed with the ultimate object of allowing 
it to stand on its own feet. 


[N connection with this a great work lies before the country 

in providing for returned Service men wishful to work on 
the land opportunity for doing so and the means of making 
astart. They have fought and risked their lives, and therefore 
the nation owes this recompense to them. When the new 
Ministry is formed one of its first duties will be to state clearly 
the scheme which has been drawn up for providing settlements 
for soldiers and the amount of money which the country will 
be called upon to provide for the purpose of giving them 
a fair start from which they may ultimately hope to arrive at 
a position of independence. 


CHILLS THEE NOR SUMMER 
SICKNESS MAKES SORRY.” 


“WINTER NOR BURNS 


NOR 


There lies a land oft sung 
Far in the magic West, 
From biting winds kept safe, 
The Islands of the Blest. 


That land T'll never roam 
rhose ‘‘ happy fields”? ne’er see, 
Nor pace its golden shores 


Nor learn its witcherie. 


But when the steadfast stars 
That guard the Northern night 
Shine on a wintry sea 

Or on the pavements white, 


1 know a fire-lit room 
Where welcome waits for me 
And books and talk fling wide 
The gates ot Faérie. MARGARET REID 
VEERY closely allied to this and in no way less in importance 
is that of increasing the housing accommodation in town 
and country. During the war the building trade was practic 
ally brought to a stoppage, and that annual increment. ot 
houses which is demanded for the purpose of meeting 
the wants of an increasing population was not provided 
Hence, both in town and country there is overcrowding and 
difficulty in providing accommodation at all for those who are 
returning from military duties to civilian work. Perhaps 
the most striking cases of this kind are of those who 
married during the progress of the war and had been previously 
living with their parents or other relatives. They now 
urgently need houses for themselves and there are none ready. 
Statesmanship recognises that this lack atfords an opportunitt 
of being turned to advantage. In England, as it was before 
the war, the housing accommodation in town and country 
was not only short of what was required, but to a large extent 
it was disgraceful. There are still slums in our towns in which 
respectable families cannot be brought up and, unfortunately, 
there are slums and hovels in our villages equally detrimental 
to the health and morality of the nation. It may very we" 
be that the effort of all will be required to cleanse out ot 
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The idea ought to commend itself to all, and can be ex- 

tended further than the poet has chosen to go. The war 
now happily ended was, on the part of the people of this 
country, no selfish one. It has been said that. the modern 
thinks nothing of posterity; to-day is sufficient for him. 
But the events of the last four and a half years have proved 
this a libel. The older generation have had _ personally 
little or nothing to gain by war. On the contrary, it meant 
the assumption of a burden which will have to be carried 
for at least one generation, and perhaps more. It meant the 
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life. Pursuits, hobbies, pleasures and recreations of every 
sort were rudely interrupted. People who had been accus- 
tomed from infancy to abundance and luxury feund that 
the national crisis forced them away from the road of pleasure 
and interest to that of stern duty. This applies to no class, 
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to neither sex, in particular. Men and women of every 
degree had to employ their brains, energy and muscle, or 
take up tasks, often rough and difficult, that previously had 
devolved upon others. The gallant youth of the country, 
far from being exempt from this sacrifice, had to bear the 
brunt of it. From office and college and school, from the 
hilt of the plough, from the shop-counter and from the factory 
they had to gather and march away to distant unknown 
countries, there to encounter difficulties such as scarce one 
of them had previously imagined. Contemporaries in other 
nations said our youth had grown soft, that they had turned 
to sport instead of to work, and that it was impossible for 
them to support the strenuous labour and hardship of cam- 
paigning. Enemy military critics on the Continent wrote 
of them with disdain as if they were good for nothing but to 
hit a ball with a bat, or seek sport and pleasure in the many 
other directions that had been opened up for them. “ Eng- 
land is only a sporting country’? was a common form of 
reproach. It was also said by those who had, in their own 
opinion, studied the matter more deeply that the custom of 
Great Britain always had been to get allies to fight her battles 
for her while she was content to find the money. Whether 
this be true or not the casualty lists declare. When the 
British Army was assembled it was found to be composed 
of the very flower of mankind, gallant young men whose 
valour and tenacity were to evoke the admiration of the 
world. Nor did they shrink from paying the price. The 
number of dead and maimed gives the lie to any such asper- 
sion. Wherever the battle was hottest, wherever difficulties 
had to be surmounted the youth of Great Britain were to 
be found. , 

It is only fair that the survivors now should reap their 
reward, although we know that this reward will not mature 
tillthe children newly born, or some that are yet to be born, 
have reached riper years. The war has had a most devastat- 
ing effect upon humanity at large, and there is no nation 
which is not weakened by it, particularly in regard to its 
youthful population. That gives the reason why the return- 
ing soldiers should be made to know that the young year 
has come in for them. We should all be glad when they go 
back to their studies, their innocent recreations, to the pro- 
fessions and callings in which they were just beginning to 
gain a footing when they were called away at their country’s 
need. We need not fear that they will pass from the extreme 
of gravity to any corresponding excess of levity. They have 
on the whole maintained their cheerfulness and even gaiety - 
during all the hardships, but it would be mockery to say that 
war has not left its dread impress upon their countenances. 
Anyone who has observed the faces of those who have been 
through the terrible ordeal of modern battle recognises 
that they could never be the same. There is a seriousness— 
even a sadness—added to the expression of the best, and it 
ought to be the nation’s aim and effort to clear away this 
cloud. Let them not go to work too vigorously at first. 
They deserve rest and recreation, and for that purpose there 
is nothing better adapted than the occupations so beautifully 
described by Mr. Ogilvie. He describes them listening to 
the horses’ hoofs as they beat time on the grass to the music 
of horn and hound. He insinuates rather than describes 
the pleasure with which they will again see the stag standing 
out on the steep, and the pheasant flashing in the sun. he 
hints at the pleasure they will again derive from the long 
ball which they have driven over the familiar links. The 
object of all this is that they should forget the things that 
sear and shatter the soul. It is the reward for duty honour- 
ably performed, and that all this should happen is one of 
the most direct and important concerns of the country at 
large. 

And our care should be for those still younger who have 
lived through the war in the happy unconsciousness of cl ild- 
hood and yet have been impressed by it more than they 
know. The future is in their keeping. No more important 
task devolves on their elders than that of seeing that they 
bring to the great task before them the priceless gifts of 
health, intelligence, and character. 





Our Frontispiece 
WE print as our frontispiece to this week’s issue of 
Country Ltre a portrait of Ledy Blanche Somerset, 
who is the younger daughter of the ninth Duke of Beaufort. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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LTHOUGH Sir Douglas Haig’s visit to England was in 
the nature of a Christmas holiday, and the official 
welcome home is deferred until peace is formally 
established, the enthusiastic crowds which crowded 
along his journey from Charing Cross Station to 

Buckingham Palace showed how thoroughly the country 
realises its debt to our great army and its dogged 
and tenacious leader. This is not the time to re- 
capitulate the great deeds of the closing campaign, the 
terrific fighting on the Somme in 1917, and that on the 
blood-stained battlefield of Ypres. But they are not for- 
gotten. They will live for ever in the memory of the country- 
men of those who went through that final ordeal and brought 
the war to a conspicuous and victorious ending. No doubt 
Sir Douglas Haig, like Marshal Foch and every other soldier, 
was disappointed. If the Germans had delayed their sub- 
mission for another fortnight the war would have been crowned 
with such a victory as has not had its like in the military 
annals of the world. It may be that such an ending would 
have been the best as it would have cleared the way for a 
final and complete settlement. But events as they are 
have proved the valour of the British race and the courage 
and ability of its commanders. The ovation to Sir Douglas 
Haig was a tribute of those at home to the Army which he 
represented. 


CCHRISTMAS turned out to be a happy festival enjoyed in 

the traditional manner. It was pleasant, indeed, for 
those of us who remember the gloom in the years immediately 
preceding it to notice the cheerful, animated London crowds 
in the days of Yule going about with the swing and 
heartiness of those who recognised that a time had come at 
last when they had the right to enjoy themselves. But now 
that the feasting time is over it is well to turn the mind to the 
great and serious work which awaits the nation. It will be 
attacked, we are sure, with a new energy and elasticity of 
spirit. War has caused many terrible results and left de- 
vastating losses behind it; but, on the other hand, it has 
reinvigorated the blood of the race, driven away the clouds 
that have been perceptibly hanging over Europe for the last 
twenty or thirty years and produced a hopefulness and an 
elasticity of spirit that afford the surest promise of the hardest 
tasks being victoriously met. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate to the date of this issue than a bird’s-eye glance over 
the various questions that must be met with a view to their 
ultimate solution, if that cannot be attained in the course 
of the present year. Destruction is usually a speedy process, 
and reconstruction a slow and difficult one. A tree may be 
cut down in an hour that has taken a hundred vears to grow. 


[T may be presumed that most people would regard agri- 

culture for the production of food as the most important 
of all industries. At any rate, without it the others must 
be in vain. The situation in regard to husbandry is, briefly, 
that, owing to circumstances familiar to all of us, the Govern- 
ment was obliged to take control of this business during the 
war in order to ensure an increase in the production of food- 
stuffs. That was an unaccustomed interference with the 
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individual which a minority resented, but even the minority 
has come to see that it was a most illuminating episode, as 
it showed that by resolutely attacking the food problem 
a speedy and marked improvement was made in the process 
of agriculture. Very striking results were obtained and the 
land under the plough hugely extended. The problem of 
the future is how to keep up progression on the lines thus 
laid down and at the same time rid the farmer of all un- 
necessary interference. War made it necessary for the State to 
assume unprecedented control in order to mect the emergency. 
Few would dispute, for instance, that the maintenance of 
the quartern loaf at the ninepenny price was essentially wise 
and prudent. Bread is the staff of life and hunger the mother 
of revolution. As long as bread could be purchased at 43d. 
for the half-quartern loaf there could be no starvation in 
England. But it cost the country from £40,000,000— to 
{60,000,000 a year to achieve this end, and now that the 
pressure of war is removed it is felt that means should be 
taken for allowing the loaf, as it was wont before the war, to 
find its own price. Statisticians have no difficulty in proving 
that the real cost of the loaf to the country at the present 
moment is nearer eighteenpence than ninepence, and as there 
is now, owing to the large American crops, a tolerably good 
supply of wheat, we may hope that before long means will 
be found for getting rid of this war arrangement. It is 
recognised that the agriculture of the future must be nursed 
in a way, but nursed with the ultimate object of allowing 
it to stand on its own feet. 


JN connection with this a great work lies before the country 

in providing for returned Service men wishful to work on 
the land opportunity for doing so and the means of making 
astart. They have fought and risked their lives, and therefore 
the nation owes this recompense to them. When the new 
Ministry is formed one of its first duties will be to state clearly 
the scheme which has been drawn up for providing settlements 
for soldiers and the amount of money which the country will 
be called upon to provide for the purpose of giving them 
a fair start from which they may ultimately hope to arrive at 
a position of independence. 


CHILLS THEE NOR SUMMER BU 
SICKNESS MAKES SORRY.” 


“WINTER NOR 


NOR 


There lies a land oft sung 
Far in the magic West, 
From biting winds kept sate, 
The Islands of the Blest. 


That land Vl never roam 


Those “ happy fields’ ne’er se 


Nor pace its golden shores 
Nor learn its witcherie. 


But when the steadfast stars 
That guard the Northern night 
Shine on a wintry sea 

Or on the pavements white, 


| know a fire-lit room 
Where welcome waits for me 
And books and talk fling wide 
The gates ot Faérie. MARGARET Retp 
VERY closely allied to this and in no way less in importance 
is that of increasing the housing accommodation in town 
and country. During the war the building trade was practi: 
ally brought to a stoppage, and that annual increment ot 
houses which is demanded for the purpose of meeting 
the wants of an increasing population was not provided 
Hence, both in town and country there is overcrowding and 
difficulty in providing accommodation at all for those who are 
returning from military duties to civilian work. Perhaps 
the most striking cases of this kind are of those who 
married during the progress of the war and had been previously 
living with their parents or other relatives. They now 
urgently need houses fer themselves and there are none ready. 
Statesmanship recognises that this lack affords an opportunity 
of being turned to advantage. In England, as it was before 
the war, the housing accommodation in town and country 
was not only short of what was required, but to a large extent 
it was disgraceful. There are still slums in our towns in which 
respectable families cannot be brought up and, unfortunately, 
there are slums and hovels in our villages equally detrimental 
to the health and moyvality of the nation. It may very we" 
be that the effort of all will be required to cleanse out of 
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existence these evil spots in our civilisation. Doing so may 
give an opening for raising the standard of housing in all 
parts of the country to such a degree as will help to foster and 
increase the self-respect of those who dwell in the new houses. 
The maximum of accommodation that can be economically 
provided, the provision of better sanitary arrangements and, 
generally speaking, the construction of clean, wholesome 
dwellings in town and country would be a great assistance 
in that campaign for better health conditions in which every 
section and party in the community would like to join. 


AMONG other pressing matters the improvement of transport 

must have a very high place. The war has demonstrated 
this necessity beyond possible dispute. Here the first steps 
to be taken, at any rate, are clear and simple. During war- 
time the railways were under-manned and yet the call upon 
them was very heavy. In consequence, the permanent 
way has not been kept up to the pre-war standard, and the 
rolling stock has been neglected. Perhaps “‘ neglected’ is 
not a very gocd word. As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
our rolling stock had to be loaned to our allies. The result 
has been discomfort to the passenger and irregularity in 
handling the traffic. Both inconveniences were submitted 
to without grumbling when they were essential to the 
successful conduct of military operations. But it is evident 
that the railway companies now must absorb a very consider- 
able proportion of the men who come back from the front 
so that the deficiencies may be made good. There is much 
work for years to come on the railways. 


QON the roads the case is equally bad. Everybody knows 

the circumstances. At no time has there been heavier 
traffic on the roads than during the war. Military material 
to a large extent was carried from its place of manufacture 
to its shipping port or other destination by heavy motor 
vehicles. For these the roads were not originally built, 
and they in consequence show the effects of hard wear. 
But if that is true of the high roads, it applies still more to 
the lanes, which, in many cases, have become almost impassible 
for heavy traffic. The local authorities were prohibited 
during the war from spending capital upon them, and even 
the ordinary repairs had to be neglected, if for no other reason 
than that the majority of the roadmen were wearing the 
colours of the King. The situation has been already recog- 
nised by the Government. <A circular letter from the 
Secretary of the Road Board to the County Council or other 
local authority, after referring to the causes which have 
led to the neglect, namely, lack of road materials, difficulties of 
transport and shortage of labour, states that the Government 
have agreed, in order to stimulate employment and useful 
work at the same time, to a grant of public money to promote 
the renewal and maintenance of the roads. The aggregate 
amount will reach £10,000,000, of which £1,750,000 will 
be provided out of the Road Improvement Fund and 
£8,250,000 from the national Exchequer. 


[Tt is generally recognised that, if we are to develop fully the 

resources of the country, there will have to be a complete 
reorganisation of transport itself. It has been suggested that 
for the reguiar collection and delivery of the produce of small- 
holders the motor lorries, vans and other vehicles used by 
the Army could be put to great use. This is undoubtedly 
true. But the plan cannot be put into operation until the 
roads are made fit to carry the new traffic. It may be said 
of the high roeds that all that is required is to merd the 
roadways and the bridges. The little farms of the country are, 
as a rule, approached through by-lanes, and if motor transport 
is to be of use to them these roads must first be made suit- 
able for bearing heavy traffic. Along with the motor 
van it is edvisable that there should be developed a system 
of light railways. The Army itself was at a disadvantage 
as long as it was dependent upon motor locomotion. The 
enemy from the beginning hed appreciated the use of light 
railways, and Sir Eric Geddes conferred no greater benefit 
on the military authorities than that of arranging for the 
construction of light railways. They proved of inestimable 
value. In other countries of the world they are in very 
great demand, and consequently those engaged in food pro- 
duction in Great Britain, and particularly the small-holders, 
would greatly benefit by their development. 


ANOTHER point is that we have allowed the canals to fall 

to a great extent into disusage without realising the 
uses to which they could be put in an island like our own. 
Traffic goes slowly on them it is true, but there is a very 
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great deal of it in which speed is not of paramount importance. 
The carriage of seeds, for example, feeding-stuffs and artificial 
manures might very well be performed by canals, provided 
that those who use them would take the precaution of ordering 
early. Again, it has been demonstrated that an inland 
manufacturing town gains immensely if it has direct water 
communication with the sea. This is a direction in which 
canal development might be carried out to great purpose. 
In fact, the formation of a first-rate system of canals is one 
of the most urgent works which must be taken in hand. 


AN important part of reconstruction which will need a 

considerable number of men is that of forestry. Major 
Courthope has stated that this country will require to find 
300,000 or 350,000 standards for reconstruction purposes 
during the next twelve months. In the United Kingdom 
at the present moment there are about four and a half million 
standards. In 1912 the importation was three million 
standards, so that the first work will be that of felling timber. 
Up to now a great deal of this has been done by the Portu- 
guese and Finns, but they have been demobilised and the 
same process is being applied to the Canadian Forestry Corps. 
The place that they will leave vacant will have to be supplied 
by English workmen and it is estimated that 16,000 will 
be needed immediately. Planting on a great scale is 
also being planned out. A good deal of it will be done 
by the Government and every encouragement will be offered 
to owners who are willing to set apart their estates. 
Timber is falling short in every country of the world, and it 
has become an absolute necessity for this country not only 
to make good the losses of the war, but to grow a great deal 
more for its own need. This will have the double effect of 
ensuring against a timber famine or the alternative of very 
high prices, and of securing employment for a considerable 
number of returned soldiers. 


ATLANTIS. 
The lost land of Atlantis 
Only the deep seas know ; 
Its stately cities, its smiling 
Fields, lie far below, 
Where the sluggish tides are washing 
Continually to and fro. 


Day’s light, by little and little, 
Fades glimmeringly down 
Through the wide waste of waters, 
That whelmed it, town by town ; 
Darkness engulfs the glory 

Of its long-mouldered crown. 


And yet not all unhappy, 
Atlantis, was thy fate ! 
Empires before thee, and after, 
Have fallen from high estate—- 
Thou in swift doom endurest, 


Imperishably great. 
CLEMENT H. Wuitsy. 


A WORD should be said as to the fine arts. Painting, 

sculpture and architecture have been under a great cloud 
during the continuation of hostilities. No doubt, numbers 
in these professions will come back to the work with new 
vigour and new ideas. Architecture, especially, has been 
hit very hard. Building, at any rate fine building, has 
been brought to a complete standstill, and such construction 
as has been done was purely of a utilitarian character. The 
profession of architecture, and indeed that of painting and 
sculpture as well, contributed in no way towards the defence 
of the country, and it is part of the sadness of the time that 
we have to reckon on a great thinning among the ranks of 
all of them, particularly among those of architecture. But 
it is of little use grieving over the loss more than is inevitable. 
The prospects are certainly better now than they have been 
for many years. During the war many fortunes have been 
amassed and many schemes formed for the purpose of building 
mansions and laying out estates. It will be some time before 
they can be taken in hard because the necessities of the 
country demand that building materials in the first place be 
allocated to the urban and rural dwellings which are so urgently 


needed for the workers. Therefore architecture on any 
great scale will not be possible for some time to come. But 


that is not altogether a misfortune, since it provides leisure 
for the elaboration of plans that ought to make the archi- 
tecture of our time as notable as that of the Tudor period. 
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TWO ITALIAN CITIES FROM THE AIR 


By Warp Murr. 


E have learnt many useful lessons in the war, 

and, though they have been sadly expensive, 

that is no reason why we should not profit by them 

in peace. War, though a woeful waste, is not 

all waste—so we have discovered. Industries 
have been speeded up, inventions have been perfected. Now 
that peace has come we are finding time to look about us, and 
we perceive that, over against the huge loss, there are some small 
bright spots of gain. The war has left us a mixed legacy in 
which there are a certain number of consoling prospects. One 
of these, of course, is the prospect of easy and safe flight. Flying 
was not very easy and by no means safe in August, 1914. In 
August, 1919, anybody will get into an aeroplane with as much 
confidence as he will get into an automobile. 

Commercial flying has already been widely discussed in 
the Press. There is also a fine field for pleasure flying—not 
high-speed transit from place to place, but ascents into cloud- 
land, and leisurely tours, for the sake of viewing the country- 
side. I know of nothing more impressive than panoramas 
seen from an altitude. The views which have thrilled me most 
have always been views from a height: the tremendous ocean 
of ranges surging round the Jungfrau; the ch quer-board ot 
roofs and windowed cliffs and canyons of New York seen from 
the Metropolitan Life Building, forty-five storeys from the side- 
walk ; the Lake District from High Street ; Paris from a captive 
balloon ; London from an aeroplane. I do not know why the 
world looks so wonderful when contemplated in this detached 
manner from a skyscraper, a mountain peak, a flying machine ; 
but it does. And the splendid thing about the flying prospect 
is that we shall be able to enjoy these mountain-top panoramas 
now, where no mountain-tops exist.. The photographs which 
accompany this note show us the views of Venice and Verona 
which we should have had if Venice and Verona lay at the foot 
of a precipice as high as the Rigi. They are views, in fact, 
which till yesterday no human eye had beheld or could have 
beheld, for Venice and Verona are on the flat: nowhere near 
zeny Rigi’ In Venice, it is true, one could climb the Campanile. 
But my recollection of the view obtained from its summit is 
that it did not approach in magnificence these views which have 
been gained by the aeroplane’s extra ascension: albeit the 
aeroplane from which the photographs were taken was flying 
low. Besides, the Campanile is only one immovable pin- 
point : there were plenty of details of which we could not catch 
sight from it. The airman goes where he will, and has a peep at- 
in this instance—Venice, from any nun.ber of different angles. 





ST. MARK’S AND THE 





CAMPANILE 


The imaginary tower at the top of which he is sitting can be 
shifted whithersoever he chooses. He surveys the Piazzetta 
and the Doge’s Palace from somewhere above the Isola di 
S. Giorgio Maggiore ; then he follows the course of the winding 
Grand Canal, stares Gown on Santa Maria della Salute, and 
has a shining, remote glimpse of the Rialto Bridge, in the 
oddest and prettiest perspective. What fun it all is! And this 
fun, hitherto reserved for our gallant fighters, will soon be open 
to the public. 

Our pictures happen to be Italian ones and naturally turn 
our thoughts to Italy. Think of visiting Venice in the near future 
and (as a change from trips in gondolas) ordering the hotel porter 
to engage, for the morrow, an aeroplane! And why not When 
I was in Venice six months ago, aeroplanes circled overhead 
incessantly. We were in the war zone. Because Venice was a 
flying centre, aerodromes had been created. These obviously 
still exist. I see no reason why they should not be maintained 
for luxurious, and vwwry amusing, traffic. Here | may be allowed 
to remark that, having flown both in an aeroplane and 
in an airship, I am inclined to think that in regard to sheer 
comfort—and for the traveller who does not require great 
speed and extreme altitude, in fact, prefers a gentle cruise 
and a relatively low altitude from which he may see clearly 

the airship is the better craft. Airship flying is indescribably 
dreamlike ; there is much less noise, less vibration, less wind 
pressure, than in an aeroplane. And is the airship so very slow 
It does its fifty knots easily. The latest patterns, when their 
engines are opened full out, achieve a far greater pace. Our 
visitor to Venice might make a turn or two round that city in 
an airship after breakfast, and he and his party could then fly 
over the lovely Venetian plain, glance at Padua, look down on 
Verona’s amphitheatre, lunch while sailing above the incom- 
parable Lake Garda, and be back at the Venice hotel for dinner 
in the evening. I presuppose some halts and detours: the 
direct return journey suggested would not occupy more than 
four hours. 

These charming plans, it is queer to retlect, are feasible in 
the main because we have been at war. Our Venetian photo- 
graphs were taken at a time when—horrible thought !— Venice 
was actually, once or twice, bombed. Yes, bombs were dropped 
on Venice; and (as will be seen by examining the photograph 
which includes the arches of the Doge’s Palace) the architecture 
had to be protected with timbering, brickwork, or piles of sand- 
bags. St. Mark’s facade was covered with a horrible, tortress-like 
wooden hoarding. I was twice in Venice last summer, after it 
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had undergone this squalid transformation. Many of the in- 
habitants had fled, but the place continued to own a considerable 
population inasmuch as it was an important naval base. Still, it 
had changed since I last visited it in the years before the war. 
Barricades and pyramids of sandbags were this changed Venice’s 
“note,” one might say—pitiful comment on the difference 
between an ancient civilisation and a modern. St. Mark’s, 
from having been one of the most beautiful things in Europe, 
had turned into one of the ugliest. This at least was my thought 
as I sat and drank my coffee outside Quadri’s and looked across 
the pavement to the blind face which covered the cathedral. 
Qn the opposite side of the Piazza I saw that Florian’s was 
closed—that dingy but distinguished café, celebrated throughout 
the world. FElorian’s closed! Florian’s boasted that it never 
closed. It had not been closed day or night for 350 years. Why 
it remained open all night I never gathered During previous 
visits to Venice I had meant to put Florian’s to the test : drop 
in at 3 a.m. cr 4 a.m. and see who on earth it was that patronised 
the place at such godless hours. For it never struck me eithe1 
that Venice was a city of all-night wine-bibbing or that Florian’s, 
with its prim parlours and stuffy velvet chairs, was the sort of 
interior likely to be chosen by the fraternity who decline to go 
home till mornirg. Ana now it is too late to solve that mystery. 
The war hes shuttered Florian’s, and I warrant that when it 
reopens, with its vow broken, the vow will never be renewed. 
llorian’s will close at night, like all the other cafés, even as 
Pedrocchi’s in Padua, another of the resorts famous for a dav 
and night routine, has had to mend its manners; yea, even as 
the very different Montmartre purveyors of champagne suppers 
and the dubious art of flat-catching—qucer trivial side-issue 
wherein the tregic upheaval has at last forced mankind to accept 
common-sense instead of the tomfoolery he persists—unwhole- 
some Peter Pan of animals !—in preferring. 

A pitiless sun scorched the Piazza all day long, and only 
the pigeons seemed indifferent to its assaults. Perhaps their 
little toes enjoy the pavement’s warmth. I entered through 
the door left in the abominable blank which was St. Mark’s 


fagade—that mask for innumerable thicknesses of built-up 
sandbags— and came through the vestibule into the cool cathedral 
interior. Extraordinary! The spectacle, instead of being 


gorgeous and sublimely rich, was droll and frumpish. Columns, 
marbles and carvings hed disappeared beneath tumid upholster- 
ing. Picture the aisles of a cathedral drably upholstered ! 
There was no other word for the interior of St. Mark’s at that 
moment. Each column, first wrapped round with sandbags, 
had then been neatly sewn in canvas. The pulpits, the various 
monuments, were buried beneath stacks of plump sandbags. 
The screen and its statues were upholstered. That row of 
statues along the top of the screen rerembled a row of podgy 
cushions, hay-coloured effigies from some weird Aztec tribe, 
shapeless yet with a vague suggestion of shape. It was as though 
a line of uncouth Aunt Sallies had been stuck up there in this 
shrine for mockery. The eye roved about the dim spaces of the 
church and was everywhere repelled by these lumpish grotesque- 
ries. Behind every vista of obesely swathed columns there were 
sandbag piles ; the great arch above the door was reinforced by a 
bolted scaffolding. Yet still, high up within the concavity of the 
domes, the mosaics burned golden and aloof ; keautv in those bare 
spaces shone through; and beneath our feet the old uneven floor 
was polished and eloquent of changelessness. Well—ifa bomb had 
come bursting into St. Mark’s it would have been harmless to the 
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disconcerting precautions would have been a thousand times 
justified. That the event was by no means impossible is certain. 
At the time of my visits a large number of bombs had been 
dropped on Venice—by German airmen, not Austrian, it was 
rumoured-—and of these a ludicrous proportion had struck water- 
ways. The few which had managed to miss canals had in 
several instances crashed on churches. Ina neighbouring town 
of the Venetian plain, which I visited, a similar fate had 
befallen the raiders’ efforts. The military damage which they 
had succeeded in inflicting amounted to exactly nothing; but 
they had hit—of all possible targets—the only two churches of 
first-class antiquarian and artistic notoriety. 

The Grand Canai, if gondolas were rare along its vistas, was a 
highway of hustling traffic. Naval launches, petrol-driven or 
electric, tore it into liquid ribbons. These launches, for ever on the 
rush to and fro, must have worked havoc with the foundations ot 
many a noble edifice. We all remember the protests, on this 
score, against the introcuction of the vaporelti , they were con- 
demned not merely as vulgar—-plenty of the phenomena of tourist- 
catering Venice were vulgar—but because the waves which they 
raised were supposed to destroy the masonry of the canal’s banks. 
The vaporett? now ran at half-hour intervals, and only between the 
Rialto ana the station ; but, though they left the rest of the Grand 
Canal undisturbed, their absence could make small difference ; 
the frequent launches, travelling at a reckless pace, were followed 
by a wake which leapt up the steps of every palace and splashed 
round a thousand mooring-posts. One’s gondola topped these 
billows like a cockleshell in the ocean, and incidentally reminded 
the sceptical foreigner how queerly stable the gondola, as a craft, 
has proved itself, despite its unseamanlike contour. Whoever 
heard of a gondola upsetting ? However, the gondola, as a mode 
oi travel, was a thing of yesterday, in Venice, and (let us hope) of 
to-morrow. The motor boat, carrying officials and stores, was 
the vehicle of the hour on the canals. 

From the Riva ¢ccgli Schiavoni an intermittent service ot 
steamers was operating, it is true, and on one of these I crossed, in 
an aiternoon of sweltering sunshine, to the Lido. Here the hotels 
were closed, but, thank goodness, the bathing establishment still 
functioned. I could hire a bathing-suit and a towel and a straw 
mushroom hat, and issue forth on to those wonderful sands 
where tepid waves lap an almost tideless coast. Bathing on the 
Lido is no ordeal of chilly gaspings. One is perceptibly cooler 
in the water than out of it—that is the most that can be said. 
To lie down on the sand is—nearly—to scorch one’s skin. Here, 
surely, in the midst of a parti-coloured throng of other bathers 
and baskers, I could assure myself that | had got away from the 
wer. Nota bit of it. Overhead a seaplane buzzed, in exciting, 
tireless evolutions. Further off, kite-balloons hung in the blue 
air “‘ observing ” I know not what. And within a stone’s throw 
of where I lay and drowsed—actually inside the bathing enclosure 
—behold, trails and tangles of the borridest weed which grows 
on war’s soil: barbed wire . . Yes, beautiful Venice is one 
of those cities which seemed to have no business to be within a 
war zone; but we could not mistake that it was within the war 
zone when we found our bathing beach caretully strung with filo 
spinoso—an obscene scribble of hate, as it were, upon an idyllic 
poem of sunshine and yellow shores and lisping Adriatic. But 
now the war is over, and when we go back to our beloved Venice 
these seaplanes and aeroplanes and airships—even the kite- 
balloons—instead of being engines of war will be, for us, joyous 
Playthings of peace; and the pyramids of sandbags and the 
barbed wire will have disappeared (let us hope) never to return. 
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main gems of that treasure-house, and these laborious and 
FISHING IN 
S HAT a blessing it is,” quoth a young lady 


a hard-working V.A.D., with her pretty 

head full of care and her clever hands full 

of cemforts for convalescent wounded, 

‘what a blessing it is to have regular work 
cut out for one! I hope we shall never go back to the times 
when all we had to plan at breakfast was how to amuse 
ourselves during the day.” It will, indeed, be a misfortune 
if the thonsands of willing workers who have been doing their 
bit during the bygone strenucus years find themselves out 
of a job when all the Red Cross hospitals are closed, for if 
all work and no play is proverbially conducive to dulness, 
all play and no work must be a worse affliction for anyone 
out of his ‘teens. 

Ne sooner had I started moralising thus than the shade 
of Tom Todd Stoddart seemed to rise to confute me. Tom 
was intended by his father, a retired Navy captain, for the 
bar, and was duly entered at Edinburgh University in 1825 
to study for that honourable and remunerative vocation. 
But the Fates decreed that his preceptor in Jaw should be 
Protessor John Wilson—voluble Christopher North .of the 
Noctes Amhrosian@ and the crusty Christopher in Tennyson’s 


‘“ Retort Courteous "’-- whose passion for angling continually 
took him among the tributaries of Tweed. On one such 
holiday he took Tom as a companion ; and a blissful sojourn 
in Tibbie Shiel’s Howff on St. Mary’s Loch blotted out the 
student’s forensic prospects for ever. Henceforward Tom 
was never happy away from the waterside. That he had 
excellent natural gifts which might have landed him high 
in the profession which he abandoned may be surmised from 
his writings in prose and verse; but these were ali on his 
darling theme. 
A bicr! a whirr ! a salmon’s on, 
A goodly fish—a thumper. 
Bring up, bring up the ready gaff, 
And if we land him we shall quaft 
Another glorious bumper. 
Hark ! ’tis the music of the reel 
The strong, the quick, the steady ; 
The line darts from the active wheel, 
Have all things tight and ready. 





In after years Sheriff Glassford Bell, who had been one 
of Stoddart’s fellow-students in the law-classes, met him, 
and not having seen or heard of him for long, asked him what 
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he was doing. “ Doing?” replied Tom, ** man, I’m an 
angler!" 

There is, in truth, no field sport which retains the devotion 
of its disciples so firmly into extreme age. A notable instance 
in point was the Jate Canon Greenwell of Durham, whe diea 
within the present year at the age of ninety-six. An accom- 
plished archwolvgist, he was distinguished above all other 
angiers through having both a salmon fly—‘ the Greenwell ”’ 
—and a trout fly—‘‘ Greenwell’s Glory ’’— named after him. 
Many a fisher has become the eponym of one or other, but 
none other of both, so far as known to me. Only three weeks 
before his death he wrote me a v.rv long letter full of angling 
gossip describing, among other episodes, how he once killed 
eighteen salmon in a day on the Upper Floors Water of Tweed 
and expressing satisfaction that he had caught some trout 
in what was to prove his last summer. 

Probably the most notable feat during the past season 
has been that of a septuagenarian gillie who, in the Park Water 
of Dee, landed single-handed a salmon weighing 52lb. | 
believe he killed two other fish on the same day. 

Well, Christmas is come, and to all good anglers 
Christmas is but a milestone on the road to spring. In less 
than a month some of the rivers in the North of Scotland 
will be open for rod-fishing ; for, strange to say, the spring 
run of salmon begins in these nerthern waters earlier than it 
does further south. It must be owned, however, that the 
very early angling is almost too much of a gamble against 
weather; thus, my fishing journal reminds me that, whereas 
in 1896 I landed eight spring fish and thirty-seven kelts 
with the fly in the last five days of January, the air being 
so warm and bright that we sometimes fished in our shirt- 
sleeves, when I risked the experiment at the same date in 
another year, we were snewed up at Brawl for a whole fort- 
night, the river being hard frozen all the time. 

The mention of kelt salmon brings to mind statements 
that have appeared in the newspapers to the effect that the 
fish in that condition are not only edible, but palatable and 
nutritious. On the strength of these statements cence 
was given to kill kelts as a supplement to food supply during 
the war. For my part, I cannot conceive of any flesh less 
nourishing or palatable than that of a kelt. Only once have 
1 made the experiment. Having landed a fish of about 18Ib. 
in the Helmsdale, neither my gillie nor I could decide whether 
it was a kelt or a winter fish—that is, a salmon which had 
entered the river in December and in March had taken on a 
slightly ruddy tinge. These fish run heavier than the average 
of springers, and, in the judgment of those who know them, 
are firmer and better on the table than the others. Certainly 
I have seldom seen such a good-looking kelt as the one in 
question. We gave it the benefit of the doubt, knocked it 
on the head, and a piece was served that night for dinner. 
Pah! one mouthful was enough. Dingy reddish grey in 
colour, soft, watery and tasteless—no more kelt for me! 
And I pity the unfortunate convalescent soldiers upon whom, 
as we read, this unpleasant food was foisted as “ fresh 
salmon.” 

The case against the kelt has received some support 
from expert scale-readers, who claim to have proved that only 
a small percentage of salmon spawn more than once. That 
may be so in large rivers like the Tay, the Cheshire Dee, the 
Wve and some others ;_ but the systematic marking of salmon 
kelts initiated by the late Mr. Walter Archer for the Fishery 
Board for Scotland and carried out most effectively for very 
many years by his successor, Mr. W. L. Calderwood, has 
demonstrated by the proportion of recaptures that a very 
considerable percentage of salmon frequenting small rivers, 
like the Brora and the Helmsdale, return several times to 
deposit their spawn. The following extract from the report 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland for 1917 is well worthy of 
attention by all persons—anglers or netsmen—interested in 
the maintenance of our salmon fisheries : 

At a time when not a few are arguing in favour of eating kelts, and are 
-eferring to results of salmon marking and scale examination to show that 
kelts seldom return as a clean fish it seems proper at least to correct 
a number of biased statements as to our knowledge which have recently 
been advanced. A fair number of salmon have been found with scales 
showing as many as three spawning marks, and, as the majority of these 
fish were captured when in the kelt condition, it is clear that they had spawned 
four times. In one instance a kelt was found which had four spawning marks 
on its scales, and had therefore spawned five times The percentage 
of previously spawned fish [marked and recaptured] was in one year as high 
as 52}. In scales examined from East Coast rivers, one spawning mark is 
certainly more common than two, aid a percentage of five or six prev-ously 
spawned fish is usual. The result of the Board’s research by the use of bag 
nets on the east coast of Sutherland shows 8.7 per cent. of previousiy spawned 
fish in 1913 and ro per cent. in 1914. From the special examination of 671 
fish caught on a neighbouring stretch of coast, the percentage was found to 
be as high as 22. 
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The clear lesson to be learnt from the scientific system 
of marking salmon and recording recaptures is that, if pro- 
tection were withdrawn from kelts, a considerable number of 
salmon would be killed which, if spared, would return to 
reproduce their kind. It seems to have been overlooked by 
those who maintain that salmon seldom spawn more than 
once that comparatively few get the chance of doing so 
A fish that has returned to the sea after spawning once en 
counters heavy odds against her when she attempts to re 
visit the river, owing to the risk of recapture in sea and 
estuary nets, not to mention seals, porpoises and othe: 
hereditary enemies. As for the calumny on kelts that the 
devour the young of their own species, there is a total absence 
of evidence in support of it. Who ever saw a kelt cruising 
about in the shallows where the parr and smolts habitually 
lie? Who has found the remains of parr or smolt in the 
stomach or intestines of a keit ? 

The stringency of the food crisis in this country has 
passed with the surrender of the U boats ; but it lasted long 
enough to convince one how wantonly we have neglected the 
resources of our inland fisheries. Jas est et ab heste decer: ; 
we should not be too proud to learn something from Cermean 
pisciculturists, who have brought their industry to a high 
degree of preduction and profit. Eerein the housekeeper 
and the angler have a common interest. As regards the former, 
it must be owned that before fresh-water fish can become 
popular diet among us we must learn how to cook them. 
One of the dishes whereof memory recalls the estiniabl 
savour was a friture of tench served in a humble wayside inn 
on the Loire. It was a simple, but supreme, work of art. 
Can one visualise what an ordinary English cook would have 
made of it ? 

As for anglers, despite the cruel destruction that has been 
wrought upon many of our fairest streams by industrial 
pollution and, of late, by the application of tar to road 
surfacing (without the construction of settlirg pits, which ought 
to be made obligatory)— despite these adverse conditions, 
I say, the extent to which new fisheries might be created by 
the utilisation of streams and water storage, ard existing 
ones improved and developed in the North by the systematic 
destruction of pike is simply incalculable. There is a right 
way and a wrong way of treating a brook for the formation 
of trout ponds. If it is done by merely damming the main 
current, the pond sooner or later silts up. The mght way 
of construction is well explained in the late Mr. Armistead’s 
“An Angler’s Paradise and Eow to Obtain it (1805), and 
I cannot do better than conclude by recommending its 
perusal to anyone who wishes to create or improve a fishery. 


THEOCRITUS IN ABINGDON 


What is there in the country now, 
What is there in the town ? 
What shall I see but misery, 
if I go up and down ? 


By Thames’ side, by Thames’ side 
The North East wind blows cold; 

Why are all the lambs and ewes 
So quiet in the fold ? 


There was a shepherd played a pipe, 
A little ragged boy, 

His back against a willow tree, 
His pipe was but a toy... . 


And when I asked him why he played 
He answered: “ I’ve heard tell 

The poor sheep and the little lambs 
They like it very well. 


“IT often play them Chapel Hymns 
To teach them to be good, 

And for a treat I pipe to them 
Of tairies in the wood. . . .” 


The river’s like a steely sword, 
The sky is dark with snow, 

The mist’s about Saint Helen’s spire 
And homeward I must go. 


Oh dreary is the country now, 
And dirty is the town, 
But shepherd lad you made me glad 


As I went up and down. 
G4 
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had undergone this squalid transformation. Many of the in- 
habitants had fled, but the place continued to own a considerable 
population inasmuch as it was an important naval base. Still, it 
had changed since I last visited it in the years before the war. 
Barricades and pyramids of sandbags were this changed Venice’s 
“note,” one might say—pitiful comment on the difference 
between an ancient civilisation and a modern. St. Mark’s, 
from having been one of the most beautiful things in Europe, 
had turned into one of the ugliest. This at least was my thought 
as I sat and drank my coffee outside Quadri’s and looked across 
the pavement to the blind face which covered the cathedral. 
On the opposite side of the Piazza I saw that Florian’s was 


closed—that dingy but distinguished café, celebrated throughout 
the world. Florian’s closed! Florian’s boasted that it never 
closed. It had not been closed day or night for 350 years. Why 


it remained open all night I never gathered. During previous 
visits to Venice I had meant to put Florian’s to the test : drop 
in at 3 a.m. cr 4 a.m. and see who on earth it was that patronised 
the place at such godless hours. For it never struck me eithe1 
that Venice was a city of all-night wine-bibbing or that Florian’s, 
with its prim parlours and stuffy velvet chairs, was the sort of 
interior likely to be chosen by the fraternity who decline to go 
home till mornirg. Ana now it is too late to solve that mystery. 
The war has shuttered Florian’s, and I warrant that when it 
reopens, with its vow broken, the vow will never be renewed. 
lorian’s will close at night, like all the other cafés, even as 
Pedrocchi’s in Padua, another of the resorts famous for a day 
and night routine, has had to mend its manners; yea, even as 
the very different Montmartre purveyors of champagne suppers 
and the dubious art of flat-catching— queer trivial side-issue 
wherein the tregic upheaval has at last forced mankind to accept 
common-sense instead of the tomfcolery he persists—unwhole- 
some Peter Pan of animals !—in preferring. 

A pitiless sun scorched the Piazza all day long, and only 
the pigeons seemed indifferent to its assaults. Perhaps their 
little toes enjoy the pavement’s warmth. I entered through 
the door left in the abominable blank which was St. Mark’s 
that mask for innumerable thicknesses of built-up 


facade 
and came through the vestibule into the cool cathedral 


sandbags 


interior. Extraordinary! The spectacle, instead of being 
gorgeous and sublimely rich, was droll and frumpish. Columns, 


marbles and carvings had disappeared beneath tumid upholster- 
ing. Picture the aisles of a cathedral drably upholstered ! 
There was no other word for the interior of St. Mark’s at that 
moment. Each column, first wrapped round with sandbags, 
had then been neatly sewn in canvas. The pulpits, the various 
monuments, were buried beneath stacks of plump sandbags. 
The screen and its statues were upholstered. That row of 
statues along the top of the screen rerembled a row of podgy 
cushions, hay-coloured effigies from some weird Aztec tribe, 
shapeless yet with a vague suggestion of shape. It was as though 
a line of uncouth Aunt Sallies had been stuck up there in this 
shrine for mockery. The eye roved about the dim spaces of the 
church and was everywhere repelled by these lumpish grotesque- 
Behind every vista of okesely swathed columns there were 
sandbag piles ; the great arch above the door wes reinforced by a 
bolted scaffolding. Yet still, high up within the concavity of the 
domes, the mosaics burned golden and aloof ; beautv in those bare 
spaces shone through; and beneath our feet the old uneven floor 
was polished and eloquent of changelessness. Well—ifa bomb had 
come bursting into St. Mark’s it would have been harmless to the 
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disconcerting precautions would have been a thousand times 
justified. That the event was by no means impossible is certain. 
At the time of my visits a large number of bombs had been 
dropped on Venice—by German airmen, not Austrian, it was 
rumoured-—and of these a ludicrous proportion had struck water- 
ways. The few which had managed to miss canals had in 
several instances crashed on churches. Ina neighbouring town 
of the Venetian plain, which I visited, a similar fate had 
befallen the raiders’ efforts. The military damage which they 
had succeeded in inflicting amounted to exactly nothing; but 
they had hit—of all possible targets—the only two churches of 
first-class antiquarian and artistic notoriety. 

The Grand Canai, if gondolas were rare along its vistas, was a 
highway of hustling traffic. Naval launches, petrol-driven or 
electric, tore it into liquid ribbons. These launches, for ever on the 
rush to and fro, must have worked havoc with the foundations ot 
many a noble edifice. We all remember the protests, on this 
score, against the introcuction of the vaporetti , they were con- 
demned not merely as vulgar—-plenty of the phenomena of tourist- 
catering Venice were vulgar—but because the waves which they 
raised were supposed to destroy the masonry of the canal’s banks. 
The 7 aporetti now ran at half-hour intervals, and only between the 
Rialto ana the station ; but, though they left the rest of the Grand 
Canal undisturbed, their absence could make smali difference ; 
the frequent launches, travelling at a reckless pace, were followed 
by a wake which leapt up the steps of every palace and splashed 
round a thousand mooring-posts. One’s gondola topped these 
billows like a cockleshell in the ocean, and incidentally reminded 
the sceptical foreigner how queerly stable the gondola, as a craft, 
has proved itself, despite its unseamanlike contour. Whoever 
heard of a gondola upsetting ? However, the gondola, as a mode 
oi travel, was a thing of yesterday, in Venice, and (let us hope) of 
to-morrow. The motor boat, carrying officials and stores, was 
the vehicle of the hour on the canals. 

From the Riva ¢ccgli Schiavoni an intermittent service ot 
steamers was operating, it is true, and on one of these I crossed, in 
an aiternoon of sweltering sunshine, to the Lido. Here the hotels 
were closed, but, thank goodness, the bathing establishment still 
functioned. I could hire a bathing-suit and a towel and a straw 
mushroom hat, and issue forth on to those wonderful sands 
where tepid waves lap an almost tideless coast. Bathing on the 
Lido is no ordeal of chilly gaspings. One is perceptibly cooler 
in the water than out of it—that is the most that can be said. 
To lie down on the sand is—nearly—to scorch one’s skin. Here, 
surely, in the midst of a parti-coloured throng of other bathers 
and baskers, I could assure myself that I had got away from the 
wer. Nota bit of it. Overhead a seaplane buzzed, in exciting, 
tireless evolutions. Further off, kite-balloons hung in the blue 
air “‘ observing ” I know not what. And within a stone’s throw 
of where I lay and drowsed—-actually inside the bathing enclosure 
—behold, trails and tangles of the borridest weed which grows 
on war’s soil: barbed wire . . Yes, beautiful Venice is one 
ot those cities which seemed to have no business to be within a 
war zone; but we could not mistake that it was within the war 
zone when we found our bathing beach caretully strung with filo 
spinosc—an obscene scribble of hate, as it were, upon an idyllic 
poem of sunshine and yellow shores and lisping Adriatic. But 
now the war is over, and when we go back to our beloved Venice 
these seaplanes and aeroplanes and airships—even the kite- 
balloons—instead of being engines of war will be, for us, joyous 
playthings of peace; and the pyramids of sandbags and the 
barbed wire will have disappeared (let us hope) never to return. 
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main gems of that treasure-house, and these laborious and 
“ HAT a blessing it is,” quoth a young lady 


a hard-working V.A.D., with her pretty 

head full of care and her clever hands full 

of comforts for convalescent wounded, 

“what a blessing it is to have regular work 
cut out for one! I hope we shall never go back to the times 
when all we had to plan at breakfast was how to amuse 
ourselves during the day.” It will, indeed, be a misfortune 
if the thousands of willing workers who have been doing their 
bit during the bygone strenuous years find themselves out 
of a job when all the Red Cross hospitals are closed, for if 
all work and no play is proverbially conducive to dulness, 
all play and no work must be a worse affliction for anyone 
out of his ‘teens. 

Ne sooner had I started moralising thus than the shade 
of Tom Todd Stoddart seemed to rise to confute me. Tom 
was intended by his father, a retired Navy captain, for the 
bar, and was duly entered at Edinburgh University in 1825 
to study for that honourable and remunerative vocation. 
But the Fates decreed that his preceptor in law should be 
Protessor John Wilson—voluble Christopher North .of the 
Noctes Amhrosiane and the crusty Christopher in Tennyson’s 


‘Retort Courteous ’’-- whose passion for angling continually 
took him among the tributaries of Tweed. On one such 
holiday he took Tom as a companion ; and a blissful sojourn 
in Tibbie Shiel’s Howff on St. Mary’s Loch blotted out the 
student’s forensic prospects tor ever. Henceforward Tom 
was never happy away from the waterside. That he had 
excellent natural gifts which might have landed him high 
in the profession which he abandoned may be surmised from 
his writings in prose and verse; but these were ali on his 
darling theme. 
A bicr! a whirr ! a salmon’s on, 
A goodly fish—a thumper. 
Bring up, bring up the ready gaff, 
And if we land him we shall quaff 
Another glorious bumper. 
Hark ! ’tis the music of the reel— 
The strong, the quick, the steady ; 
The line darts from the active wheel, 
Have all things tight and ready. 


In after years Sheriff Glassford Bell, who had been one 
of Stoddart’s fellow-students in the law-classes, met him, 
and not having seen or heard of him for long, asked him what 
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he was doing. replied Tom, ‘‘ man, I’m an 
angler!” 

There is, in truth, no field sport which retains the devotion 
of its disciples so firmly into extreme age. A notable instance 
in point was the Jate Canon Greenwell of Durham, whe diea 
within the present year at the age of ninety-six. An accom- 
plished archwolvgist, he was distinguished above all other 
angiers through having beth a salmon fly—‘‘ the Greenwell ”’ 
and a trout fly—‘‘ Greenwell’s Glory ’’— named after him. 
Many a fisher has become the eponym of one or other, but 
none Other of both, so far as known to me. Only three weeks 
before his death he wrote me a v.rv long letter full of angling 
gossip describing, among other episodes, how he once killed 
eighteen salmon in a day on the Upper Floors Water of Tweed 
and expressing satisfaction that he had caught some trout 
in what was to prove his last summier. 

Probably the most notable feat during the past season 
has been that of a septuagenarian gillie who, in the Park Water 
of Dee, landed single-handed a salmon weighing 52lb. | 
believe he killed two other fish on the same day. 

Well, Christmas is come, and to all good anglers 
Christmas is but a milestone on the road to spring. In less 
than a month some of the rivers in the North of Scotland 
will be open for rod-fishing ; for, strange to say, the spring 
run of salmon begins in these nerthern waters earlier than it 
does further south. It must be owned, however, that the 
very early angling is almost too much of a gamble against 
weather ; thus, my fishing journal reminds me that, whereas 
in 1896 I landed eight spring fish and thirty-seven kelts 
with the fly in the last five days of January, the air being 
so warm and bright that we sometimes fished in our shirt- 
sleeves, when I risked the experiment at the same date in 
another year, we were snowed up at Brawl for a whole fort- 
night, the river being hard frozen all the time. 

The mention of kelt salmon brings to mind statements 
that have appeared in the newspapers to the effect that the 
fish in that condition are not only edible, but palatable and 
nutritious. On the strength of these statements licence 
was given to kill kelts as a supplement to food supply during 
the war. For my part, I cannot conceive of any flesh less 
nourishing or palatable than that of a kelt. Only once have 
I made the experiment. Having landed a fish of about 18lb. 
in the Helmsdale, neither my gillie nor I could decide whether 
it was a kelt or a winter fish—that is, a salmon which had 
entered the river in December and in March had taken on a 
slightly ruddy tinge. These fish run heavier than the average 
of springers, and, in the judgment of those who know them, 
are firmer and better on the table than the others. Certainly 
I have seldom seen such a good-looking kelt as the one in 
question. We gave it the benefit of the doubt, knocked it 
on the head, and a piece was served that night for dinner. 
Pah! one mouthful was enough. Dingy reddish grey in 
colour, soft, watery and tasteless—no more kelt for me ! 
And I pity the unfortunate convalescent soldiers upon whom, 
as we read, this unpleasant food was foisted as “ fresh 
salmon.” 

The case against the kelt has received some support 
from expert scale-readers, who claim to have proved that only 
a small percentage of salmon spawn more than once. That 
may be so in large rivers like the Tay, the Cheshire Dee, the 
Wye and some others ;_ but the systematic marking of salmon 
kelts initiated by the late Mr. Walter Archer for the Fishery 
Board for Scotland and carried out most effectively for very 
many years by his successor, Mr. W. L. Calderwood, has 
demonstrated by the proportion of recaptures that a very 
considerable percentage of salmon frequenting small rivers, 
like the Brora and the Helmsdale, return several times to 
deposit their spawn. The following extract from the report 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland for 1917 is well worthy of 
attention by all persons—anglers or netsmen—interested in 
the maintenance of our salmon fisheries : 

At a time when not a few are arguing in favour of eating kelts, and are 
-eferring to results of salmon marking and scale examination to show that 
kelts seldom return as a clean fish it seems proper at least to correct 
a number of biased statements as to our knowledge which have recently 
been advanced. A fair number of salmon have been found with scales 
showing as many as three spawning marks, and, as the majority of these 
fish were captured when in the kelt condition, it is clear that they had spawned 
four times. In one instance a kelt was found which had four spawning marks 
on its scales, and had therefore spawned five times The percentage 
of previously spawned fish [marked and recaptured] was in one year as high 
as 52}. In scales examined from East Coast rivers, one spawning mark is 
certainly more common than two, and a percentage of five or six prev-ously 
spawned fish is usual. The result of the Board’s research by the use of bag 
nets on the east coast of Sutherland shows 8.7 per cent. of previousiy spawned 
fish in 1913 and ro per cent. in 1914. From the special examination of 671 
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fish caught on a neighbouring stretch of coast, the percentage was found to 
be as high as 22. 
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The clear lesson to be learnt from the scientific system 
of marking salmon and recording recaptures is that, if pro- 
tection were withdrawn from kelts, a considerable number of 
salmon would be killed which, if spared, would return to 
reproduce their kind. It seems to have been overlooked by 
those who maintain that salmon seldom spawn more than 
once that comparatively few get the chance of doing so 
A fish that has returned to the sea after spawning once en 
counters heavy odds against her when she attempts to re- 
visit the river, owing to the risk of recapture in sea and 
estuary nets, not to mention seals, porpoises and other 
hereditary enemies. As for the calumny on kelts that they 
devour the young of their own species, there is a total absence 
of evidence in support of it. Who ever saw a kelt cruising 
about in the shallows where the parr and smolts habitually 
lie? Who has found the remains of parr or smolt in the 
stomach or intestines of a kelt ? 

The stringency of the food crisis in this country has 
passed with the surrender of the U boats; but it lasted long 
enough to convince one how wantonly we have neglected the 
resources of our inland fisheries. Jas est ef ab heste docer: ; 
we should net be too proud to learn something from Cermen 
pisciculturists, who have brought their industry to a high 
degree of preduction and profit. Eerein the housekeeper 
and the angler have a common interest. As regards the former, 
it must be owned that before fresh water fsh can becomu 
popular diet among us we must learn how to cook them. 
One of the dishes whereof memory recalls the estiniabh 
savour Was a friture of tench served in a humble wayside inn 
on the Loire. It was a simple, but supreme, work ef art. 
Can one visualise what an ordinary English cook would hav: 
made of it ? 

As for anglers, despite the cruel destruction that has been 
wrought upon many of our fairest streams by industrial 
poliution and, of late, by the application of tar to road 
surfacing (without the construction of settlirg pits, which ought 
to be made obligatory)— despite these adverse conditions, 
I say, the extent to which new fisheries might be created by 
the utilisation of streams and water storage, ard existing 
ones improved and developed in the North by the systematic 
destruction of pike is simply incalculable. There is a right 
way and a wrong way of treating a brook for the formation 
of trout ponds. If it is done by merely damming the main 
current, the pond sooner or later silts up. The mght way 
of construction is well explained in the late Mr. Armistead’s 
“An Angler’s Paradise and Eow to Obtain it" (1895), and 
i cannot do better than conclude by recommerding its 
perusal to anyone who wishes to create or improve a fishery. 





THEOCRITUS IN ABINGDON 


What is there in the country now, 
What is there in the town ? 
What shall I see but miscry, 
If I go up and down ? 


By Thames’ side, by Thames’ side 
The North East wind blows cold: 

Why are all the lambs and ewes 
So quiet in the fold ? 


There was a shepherd played a pipe, 
A little ragged boy, 

His back against a willow tree, 
His pipe was but a toy... . 


And when | asked him why he played 
He answered: “I’ve heard tell 

The poor sheep and the little lambs 
They like it very well. 


“IT often play them Chapel Hymns 
To teach them to be good, 
And for a treat I pipe to them 
Of fairies in the wood. .. .” 
The river’s like a steely sword, 
The sky is dark with snow, 
The mist’s about Saint Helen’s spire 
And homeward I must go. 


Oh dreary is the country now, 
And dirty is the town, 

But shepherd lad you made me glad 
As I went up and down. 
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LOCAL MATERIALS IN COTTAGE 
BUILDING 























COTTAGE 


DESIGNED BY SIR 


KTER some unavoidable delay we have the pleasure 
to-day of publishing plans of the model cottage 
designed by Sir Edwin’ Lutyens and Mr. 
Alban Scott. Our readers will need no remind- 
ing that the object of this movement is to 

encourage the greater use of local building materials. 
The necessity of doing this stares in the eye every 
student of the question. The building trade is, for the 
time being, paralysed, although it is, after agriculture, 
the largest and most important in the country. That it 
should be set going is of the highest importance, not only 
for the provision of cottages, but in order to provide work 
for the citizen soldiers. If not started before they return, 
unemployment 

ona large scale 

is inevitable. 




















EDWIN 





LUTYENS AND MR. ALBAN SCOTT. 

thousand millions of bricks in a year as against a pre-war 
average of twelve hundred millions less. But the first year’s 
programme of working-class housing calls for six thousand 
million bricks. That is only to say that if we do not use 
concrete and wall materials other than bricks on a very large 
scale, we shall fall lamentably short of what the population 
needs in bare accommodation, and all building and engineering 
activities other than housing will have to be suspended 
indefinitely.” 

That is the cause of the paralysis to which we 
have referred. It follows that the returned soldier can- 
not expect work in this direction. Moreover, the building 
trade isa great key industry on which a vast number of others 

depend. The 
array of allied 
| | traders who 
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before they are 
able to get rid 
of their gearing 
for war and are 
again geared 
tor peace 
industry. The situation was clearly described in our issue 
of November 23rd, 1918, in the following passage : 

“The figures quoted by the Committee are rather 
staggering. If all the available brickworks were to produce 
at their highest limit of output and with all the labour they 
wanted at their disposal, they could only turn out four 
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Gat Dey Gn of providing 
the ordinary 
material is re- 
organised and 
set going, 
there must 
be a long interval of stagnation and unemployment. It is to 
avoid this national catastrophe that we have made prepara- 
tions for trying what can be done with local materials, among 
which cob and fpisé are the most promising. It only remains 
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to give some description of the cottage designed by Sir Edwin 
It is put forward as a model 


Lutvens-and Mr. Alban Scott. 
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of its kind, one that supplies accommodation such as is 
certain to be demanded by the new and more educated 
generation which it is the aim of the country to produce. It 
can be built of any local material which is available, including 
brick, stone, cob, chalk, concrete or concrete bricks. The 
only essential at the moment is that it should be local 
material. 

The number of rooms is the minimum, and the bath- 
room and w.c. on the first floor are essential for the 
least requirements of this kind of property. 
It is hoped that the local authorities will 
not be so ill advised as to adopt the sugges- 
tions put forward by the Local Government 
Board in 1917; they are too terrible to be 
contemplated. The floor areas provided in the 
plans published, net floor areas clear of all 
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Ministry of Reconstruction is the only practical suggestion 
issued up to date. It has the support and approval of the whole 
of the building world, including the operatives, and yet it 
is held back—held back by the permanent officials of the old 
departments, such as the Board of Trade and the Local 
Government Board. After four and a half years of war can 
such a position be imagined 2?) The whole building trades, 
professions and operatives are opposed by a department which 
has only consulted permanent officials from places such as the 
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problem is such that every endeavour must 

be made to utilise to the greatest extent 

the whole of our resources, and the use of local 
materials will help considerably to solve the 
problem. 
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It is to be regretted that up to the 
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they done? Issued the 
1917 Memorandum re- 
|=" I ferred to above, which 
= | is hopeless, and the 
sm 7 i] Tudor Walters 
— Report, whichis 
good so far as 
it goes. Then 
we get the Car- 
michael Re- 
port, issued by 
the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. 
This gives a 
practical solu- 
tion of the 
whole problem, 
and shows the 
way clearly how 
to do the build- 
ing and yet 
retain the sup- 
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i = | port of the 
HL 1 whole of the 
_— | Coit —H building trades, 
oe en * operatives and 


| professions. It 
Entrance Elevation is practical, 

| and therefore a 
cynic would say the only Report likely to be blocked by 
permanent officials of the old type. If this Report had been 
adopted and put into working effect, one of the greatest 
advancements would have been made. If one refers to the 
previous issues of CounTRY LIFE it will be seen what an 
enormous amount of material is required for the housing 
programme alone, and when one considers the requirements 
of the industrial world, the repairs and other essential work, 
such as factories, schools, sanatoria, etc., one wonders what 
will become of our industries if the building trades are 
not attended to at once. The Report issued by the 
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Office of Works, the department which seems to aim only at 
retarding progress in the building trade and retaining control 
of work for which it is not legitimately responsible. 

The position is that there is a terrible shortage of building 
material—an enormous shortage, brickfields derelict, practi 
cally no timber, and every other material short—and no one 
but the Ministry of Reconstruction with a programme for over 
coming such a disastrous position, and then only opposition 
from the old-established departments without alternative 
programmes. The building industry being one of the largest 
in the country, surely it is one to which the Prime Ministe1 
should give personal attention. Is the programme of the united 
trade and profession to be carried into effect, or is the isolated 
and unconsidered opinion of a few permanent officials to 
dominate ? 

The position of the extreme shortage of building material 
was foreseen by CountTRY LIFE some months ago, and the 
question of the greatest use of the local supplies was taken up, 
and in consequence the Council of Industrial and Scientific 
Research are also devoting their attention to this important 
matter. To save the programme of rural housing from 
disaster, it is necessary that every endeavour should be 
made to utilise local resources; given this, rural housing 
is possible. It very often pays to look back to what 
our forefathers did and try to improve on their methods. 
Our rapid development in many cases carries us beyond 
ourselves, and it is perhaps time to pause and see if we 
cannot learn from our earlier examples of building. The 
carly stages of cob building were not everything that we 
might desire to-day, though many of these buildings 
have stood since the days of Elizabeth. Is it imaginable 
that the ordinary brick-built cottages of to-day will have 
anything like so long a life? The later pisé buildings in 
England may teach us a lot. What is fisé construction ? 
It is the utilisation of suitable local material for house con- 
struction, and in such a form that manufacture as ordinarily 
understood is simplified and unnecessary transport eliminated. 
We lave examples to-day of thoroughly efficient cottage and 
farm buildings remaining erected on this system. We must 
not confuse it with the ordinary form of cob, which was 
composed of comparatively wet mixtures as opposed to the, 
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more scientific methods of a dryer mixture of material well 
rammed and consolidated and so arranged that the walls 
to the height of 6ft. to 8ft. could be erected in one day, and 
which stand to-day as examples of work erected three hundred 
years ago, and still in perfect condition. Can we improve on 
these methods ? Why improve? From the stability point 
of view it may not be necessary; from the hygienic side, ves. 
We can introduce all necessary precautions against the 
intrusion of rats by going back a few years and introducing 
proper bases and foundations of stone, bricks or concrete, 
introducing the scientific precautions against other vermin 
by chemical means, and so obtaining a proper and sanitary 
dwelling with precautions against damp by proper damp- 
proof courses, and reinforced to give the necessary stability. 
lo prevent decay to this system of building all that is 
necessary is proper shoes and hats, that is, good foundations 
and good roofs, which to-day we can give. 





THE TREASURE OF ALSACE 


LTHOUGH the soil of France is naturally far more 
fertile than that of Germany, yet Germany’s crops 
all through the great war were at least 33 per cent. 
heavier than those of her brave opponent. In some 
cases they were actually double. Take potatoes, for 

example. The German crop was about 16 metric tons to the 
acre, while that of France was only 8} tons. With regard to 
wheat, Germany in 1916 produced 2.366 metric tons to the acre 
as compared with 1.352 tons in France. Rye, oats, barley—all 
these crops averaged one-third heavier in Germany than in 
l‘rance; while of sugar beet Germany was obtaining 31.780 tons 
to the acre against a French average of 28.080 tons. 

The explanation of this apparent anomaly can be found in 
one word, “* potash.” 

In 1871, when Germany wrested Alsace and Lorraine from 
France, the great potash deposits of the Rhine valley were un- 
known. They were not discovered until the year 1904. Long 
before that, however, Germany had been working her northern 
potash fields and had already a monopoly of the supply of 
Ikuropean potash. 

While the northern German deposits are thin and com- 
paratively impure, those found in Alsace are the largest and purest 
known. The discovery was made while boring for rock salt, 
the upper bed being found at 620 metres, the lower at 1,000 
metres. This lower bed is no less than 4 metres thick and covers 
an area of about 200 square kilometres. The entire mass is 
reckoned at 7,980,000 cubic metres, and the salts contain 22 per 
cent. of KeO. In other words, here are 300,000,000 tons of 
pure potash awaiting the miner. 

Work was begun in 1910, and in 1913 Germany used 463,000 
tons of potash on her fields, while France, her nearest neighbour, 
had to do with 23,400 tons. During the war the difference 
became still more accentuated, and in 1916, the last year for which 
statistics are obtainable, German farmers were supplied with no 
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less than 810,000 tons of potash, which is probably more than 
was uSed in all other civilised countries put together. 

It is only the chemist and the farmer who realise the supreme 
importance of potash. It is an essential element of all plant life. 
It is the only element which can restore fertility to exhausted 
soil. Its sources are very limited. Apart from the German 
deposits, the only other source of European supply has been a 
small bed in Austrian Galicia. The French obtain potash in 
small amounts from salt pans in Northern Africa, while the United 
States draws from similar deposits in Arizona and California. 
None of these compares in extent or in richness with the great 
Alsatian bed. Quite lately—just before the war began—a new 
deposit was discovered in the Spanish province of Catalonia. This, 
which lies at a depth of only 38 metres, may prove to be very 
valuable, but at present work there has only just begun. 

No potash is found in the United Kingdom. Small quantities 
are recovered as bye-products in the manufacture of cement from 
felspar and of suint, and some is obtained from flue dust in blast 
furnaces. These amounts, however, are no more than are required 
for our chemical industries, so for fertilising purposes we have 
been obliged to import from abroad. 

Clearly realising these facts, the Germans have done all in 
their power to create a potash monopoly. Years ago the German 
Government laid it down that potash was a national industry. 
All companies working German potash fields were placed under 
strict supervision, prices were fixed, and output strictly limited. 
The president of the North German Potash Syndicate has always 
been nominated by the German Home Secretary. Carriage 
charges have been so controlled that the German farmer has been 
able to obtain his potash at just half the price that all others 
outside Germany were forced to pay. 

During the war Germany has found her potash invaluable 
as a means of exchange. Holland, Denmark, Switzerland and 
Sweden were all dependent upon her for this fertiliser, and she had 
thus been enabled to obtain supplies without which she could 
not have continued the struggle against the Allies. Holland, for 
instance, was able to use no less than 57,000 tons of potash in 
1916, which is much more than double the total supply which was 
available for all agricultural purposes in this country. Even 
litt'e Denmark has been purchasing about 40,000 tons of potash 
yearly from Germany. 

So anxious was Germany to preserve this monopoly that 
when, in 1912, the Catalonian beds above mentioned were 
discovered, and a Franco-Belgian company was formed to work 
it, the Huns strove by every means in their power to drive them 
out, and to obtain control for themselves of this new deposit 
which threatened their complete control of the potash market. 

“Without the control of the ore of Lorraine, the war would 
be lost,’’ said a Leipzig paper in the year 1916. This may be so, 
but it is equally certain that Alsatian potash was just as greata 
help to the War Lord and his satellites as was the iron of Longwy 
and Briey. That Germany should have been deprived of these 
gigantic natural resources and that they should now be in the 
hands of a free and civilised country is one of the greatest 
guarantees against the resurgence of that malign power under 
whose black shadow the world has struggled during the past four 
terrible years. 





GOLF IN MACEDONIA 


By Masor BERNARD DARWIN. 


T was once believed at home that the members of the Salonica 
Force did nothing but sit in Mr. Flocca’s restaurant. Now 
that it is known that they did some work and had malaria, 
it may be stated that they sometimes amused themselves, 
among other things, by playing golf. The exact number of 

courses in Macedonia [I do not know, but I played upon six 
and walked over two or three more besides. There was one 
Corps course and two Divisional courses, the others belonging as 
a rule to hospitals, convalescent camps and depots ; and there 
was at least one Battery course, where Mr. Ivo Whitton, the 
Australian champion, taught his fellows to pitch mashie shots 
around the gunpits. Clubs and_ balls—especially balls—were 
precious. At one or two courses there was a slender common 
stock : some people had their own and expected periodic con- 
signments of balls from home with anxiety, that deepened 
into gloom when there came the regular rumour that a 
mail boat had gone down. They could also be obtained 
in driblets from the E.F.C., and the Red Cross had a 
few curious weapons with springy shafts and distorted heads. 
One of these, to which | have no legal title, now reposes in 
my bag. 

ry ~The course of the Cotps was on the road between 
KXukus and Snevce, close to the ruined and desolate village of 
Gramatna. It was attached to an officers’ convalescent camp, 
but any convalescent officer who could have compassed the 
eighteen holes should instantly have been returned to duty. 
It was magnificent in conception and, if the war had only gone 
on another two years or so, would doubtless have ‘been a golf 
course. But there were too many boulders, too thick under- 
growth, and too much ploughed field. The professional, Jimmy 
Hunter, formerly of Richmond, toiled at it heroically, assisted 


by a band of Macedonian little boys with red sashes round their 
little stomachs; but a course of constant and mutual cheating 
alone made the game possible. ‘“‘ I say, I’m wedged tight under 
a rock,’’ one would shout to one’s partner, after a fine straight 
tee shot, ‘‘ how are you lying ?”’ ‘‘ Pretty bad,’’ would come 
the answer; ‘‘at the bottom of a rut. I think I might just move 
it, but I haven’t got a niblick.’’ ‘‘ Well, look here, let’s both 
tee our balls’: and the game proceeded again. I once played two 
rounds of Gramatna in one day. 

The — Division’s course of Galavanchi was, by com- 
parison, demoralising through its easiness, for here was a fine 
expanse of turf with no bunkers except some old shell holes, 
which were too far from the greens to be of much use. They 
had been made when there had been troops there, but the Bulgar 
gunners did not interfere with legitimate amusement ; and, though 
doubtless they saw us from the top of 535 studying our putts, 
scorned to interrupt the game. 

There were quite presentable greens and one excellent and 
ubiquitous hazard, a stream of such ingenious windings that 
one crossed it some four times in the nine holes. Macedonia 
is a great country for streams and tortuous river beds, that are 
dry one minute and the next filled by a raging torrent. Thes 
are invaluable as hazards; and I have grateful recollections « 
another course, that of the Labour Depot on the famous Ce 
Road, that is entirely made by the twistings of a rocky streat.. 
The course of the Infantry Base Depot at Summerhill, not far 
off (how many weary, waiting soldiers have cursed the nam. vf 
Summerhill !), had ravines of a truly appalling depth and rocki- 
ness, where the topper of tee shots met a well deserved fate. 
If one got over the ravine one reached a green of bare earth 
set on a steep slope with a hole the size of a small jam pot. I 
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ance won a foursome there because my partner and I| seldom 
took more than four putts on the green. 

A really delightful little course was that of the 41st Hospital 
at Samli, some few miles out of Salonique. It was blessed with 
the most lovely, delicate turf and a sandy soil, and no one could 
ask for faster, smoother and, I will add, more demoniacally 
difficult greens. There were only a very few holes that could 
not be reached from the tee; nevertheless, it was the part of 
a modest man to reckon his score by an average of fours rather 
than threes. This hospital was devoted to Serbians, and there 
was a wonderful Serbian blacksmith who not only made a hole- 
cutter, but copied admirably any iron club-head given to him. 
How he did it I do not know, but the Serb works in a mysterious 
way. Lavish on him a box of carpenter’s tools and he will only 
cut his fingers, but throw him an old file and he will build you a 
house. 

I have kept till the last the course I love best, both because 
I laid it out myself and because it provided the only pleasant 
or even bearable moments in many miserable months. It 
was situate on the great stretch of turf on the Monastir Road 
a little beyond Dudular Station, and if we only could have got 
the labour, there is no saying what it might not have been. 
The turf was excellent, giving good lies everywhere, with a hardy 


“CASSY ” 


r ASSY ”’ is a lonely 
little bird ; she has 
no mate, as yet, 
on whom to lavish 
her affections. 

That her heart is capable of 

tender emotions is beyond 

question, for are not kestrel 
hawks noted for their win- 
some ways and _ motherly 
solicitude ? And “ Cassy ”’ is 
eminently sociable when she 
believes herself in the com- 


pany of her kind. On first 
seeing her own _ image 
reflected from the surface 
of a mirror she at once 
displayed intense _ interest. 
She studied her reflection 


minutely, hopping from side 
to side upon the ground, and 
each time raising her head as 
the phantom bird mimicked 
her. Turning to face her 
image she hopped cautiously 
nearer, pausing at each step 
to gaze. At last she ap- 
proached the mirror closely, 
but, being somewhat to the 
side, saw but the reflection 
of her head and neck, as 
these were craned.  Hastily 
withdrawing her head she lost 
sight of the image, whereupon 
she peeped behind the glass 
to find her lost companion ; 
dissatisfied, she came forward 
and stood boldly in front 
and, facing her reflection, 
stood with outstretched wings, 
her interest growing rather 
than abating. For long periods 
she stood to the front, her eyes 
always intent upon the glass, 
and, turning her head from 
side to side in the prettiest of 
manners, would bring her beak 
forward till it touched the 
glass and she caressed her 
fellow kestrel. No pretty 
lady ever displayed morc 
dainty ,coquettish movements. 
A mirror placed on the ground 
forms for her a never ending 
source of pleasure ; while it is 
there she will not leave it 
for many minutes, but returns 
hopping or flying back to see 
if her companion is still with 
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bristle in it which withstood even the scorching Macedonian 
sun. We had ditches and roads and rushes and railway 
and two real bunkers—deep, sandy pits with formidable ramparts, 
whether connected with agriculture or relics of the last Balkan 
War we could never determine. Greens we had none, so we 
dug rather large holes with a trowel and got the ball into them 
with mashies as best we could. We marked the holes with 
large stones painted white and placed on the edge of the green. 
They were so heavy that even a Greek would not steal them. 

None of us, I suppose, will ever forget our first hole with 
its wonderful island green, ruined by the R.A.M.C. with their 
nonsensical notions of draining the surrounding swamp because 
mosquitos lived there. And there was the fifth hole, where 
the savage, wolfish dogs came and barked at us from the little 
farmstead ; and the ‘‘ skull”’ hole, so called from the grisly 
flag’? we marked it with, a truly noble hole perched between 
the railway line, that was the devil, and the road, that was the 
deep sea. There was the pretty ‘ valley’? hole, where the little 
gipsy girl would come fawning and whining with her ‘* Dona 
penny, Johnny,” and first long hole with the handsome shepherd 
who piped to his sheep and found our lost balls for us at thirty 
leptas a ball. These things it will always be pleasant to remembet 

-as long as we never see them again. 
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her. She will stand for hours before this glass, now motion- 
less, now glancing around, her gaze ever wandering back to 
meet the brown eyes which watch her so intently ; some- 
times she makes a brief excursion, perhaps to toy with dry 
autumn leaves, thinking a mouse is hidden among them ; 


sometimes she bears 
a leaf in her beak and 
dances along to show 
it to her second seli : 
sometimes she brings 
food to the glass and 
offers it; but most 
of all she loves to 
perch and gaze, coyly 
turning her head from 
side to side whil 
languishing glances 
stream back and 
forth from the silvered 


surface. The receipt 
of one such glanes 
from this litth 


beauty in the early 
morn, and on rare 
occasions she vouch 
safes one, will make 
the heart stir in kind 
ness towards her In 
the picture the mirror 
is set against — her 
perch. 

Much time she 
spends sunning het 
self on summer days; 
the warm air pleases 
her and she stays on 
her post with back 
exposed to the full 
rays of the afternoon 
sun On one such 
dav a few weeks after 
she lett her nest she 
spied a pan of water 
upon the ground. 
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function for her. 
another instant she hopped into the 
few minutes as though calling up 
That instinct soon took 
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She saw water for the first time and at once she knew its 
Down she flew to perch on the rim; in 
bath. There she stood a 
the distant memories of 
hold of her, and rapid 


bobbing movements 
with little jerkings of 
her wings and duck- 
ings of her head lifted 
the clean water to. 
her back and_ tail ; 
nor was she content 
until all her plumage 
shared in this’ her 
first bathe. How she 
knew is “ Cassy’s” 
secret, if indeed she 
knew. 

On other days it 
is the dust she likes. 
Restless on her perch, 
she leaves it for the 
turf and seeks a small 
area devoid of grass 
Here she alights and 
sits. Rising again she 
scratches quickly with 
her claws, raking the 
dry soil this way and 
that to raise a smother 
of dust. Then she 
cuddles down in the 
shallow saucer of her 
making, her feathers 
lifting while, with 
beak almost touching 
the ground, © she 
scratches again and 
with wriggling move- 
ments of het body 
and dippings and 
shiverings of her 
wings drives the dust 
into her plumage 
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*FIRST THE LEFT WING—” 
So she continues for many minutes, then rising to her feet 
she shakes oft the finely divided soil in a cloud. 

Back on her perch and in the sun, she scorns the shade, 
which. when she so desires: is there for her. Her mood is to 
doze in the heat. She stands on one foot, the other drawn up 
and concealed among the feathers of her breast. The 
plumage, each feather of it from head to rump, is gently 
raised, her head iscarried low on her shoulders and she 
remains almost motionless One or other eye is closed by 
an unashed unfeathered lid which passes upwards over the 
pupil Now and then, though not often, both eyes close 
tor a briet space. By and by both eyes are open and she 
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lifts her head; her foot goes down and she stands more 
securely. The beak opens in a gaping yawn, maintained for 
a moment before she stretches in those characteristic poses 
which are about to be described. The feathers still ruffled, 
she puts down her left wing ; as it opens, so does the tail. 
The wing opens straight downwards, brushing the perch ; 
it is opened to its full extent ; the tail opens to form a wide 
fan, and when it opens it rotates so that it comes between 
the outstretched wing and the body, and into almost the 
same plane as the former. The rotation and movement 
considerable that one edge of the tail at its tip 
projects from beneath the front border of the outstretched 
wing. 

Meanwhile the back is arched and the head is 
stretched almost horizontally to the front. In a moment 
the wing and ta:l fold up, in another the right wing repeats 
the movement with the tail as partner. When this wing 
returns to its position of rest, both wings are raised at the 
shoulder, without unfolding, and arch forward, the elbows 
well over the head; the tail fans once again as the wings 
go up. For an instant this attitude is held, then the 
elbow joints extend and the tips of the wings stretch right 
forward till they shield the head. They fold) again and 


are so 
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the wings as a whole fall to the side. The hawk stands 
erect ; she is fully awake and once more on the alert. 

The photographs which illustrate this and the former 
article must serve to show the charm of ‘“ Cassy’s’’ per- 
sonality as it appears to the eye. They at least disclose the 
outline of her graceful little body, the pretty marking and 
beautiful texture of her plumage, the shape of her head, so 
suggestive of intelligence and so pleasing in its proportions. 
Would there were time and space to set down the details 
of her toilet, her studied care of every precious feather; 
to relate her keen interest in all movements in the air and 
trees, the close watch she keeps on cheeky sparrows which 
fly above her to the ivy on the house or even it to her own 
perch, her shrinking as the noisy planes hum overhead, in- 
vading the depth of her own sky ; to tell of her angry alarm 
at cats skulking in the shadows of the fences, of how she 
hates them and screams at them the whole abuse of her 
innocent vocabulary. Quick to see, quick to learn, quick 
to move, she is a splendid and sporting little bird. As 
noble a little bird as God ever made, as sensitive and 
charming a little creature as man in his wantonness ever 
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—— 


” CHATEAUX 
OF FRANCE 


NTO whatever recesses of the fair province of Normandy 

the traveller pushes his explorations he is almost bound 

find himself later on the lands—past or 

present the great House of Harcourt, or within 
sight of one of their princely residences. 

In a previous number of this journal (July 6th, 1918) a 
slight sketch was given of the varied fortunes and activities 
of this family through seven centuries of French history 
in connection with the chateau of Fontaine Henry, which 
owes some of its most characteristic features to the two 
Jeans de Harcourt, uncle and nephew, who owned it in the 
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The Chateau of Balleroy (Calvados), 
the Seat of the Marquis de Balleroy; 
and The Chateau of Beaumesnil (Eure), 


the Seat 





re 


e 


of Le Comte de Maistre 


nh eS 


late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. To-day we 
are again introduced to two important mansions which, 
for a time at least, were the seats of the same ancient line. 
The estate and castle of Balleroy appear to have little 
history earlier than the sixteenth century, at which period 
they were in the hands of the family of Le Charron d’Ormeilles. 
arly in the seventeenth century they passed, as the dowry 
of Charlotte of that ilk, to her husband Jean, Marquis de 
Choisy. It was he who erected the present building ; but 
he sold it shortly afterwards to the Harcourts. They did 
not, however, hold it long, for in 1697 the fief of Balleroy 
was bought back by 
Jacques de la Cour, 
who had married a 
Choisy, and from 
whom _ the present 
owner is descended. 
Beaumesnil 
stands on the site of 
an ancient castle of 
the barony of that 
name, which was long 
held by the Harcourt 
family and later by 
that of Tournebu. 
The latter sold it 
again to the House of 
Lorraine, descended 
from Marie d’Har- 
court, who married 
Antoine of Guise and 
Lorraine, Prince of 
Vaudemont, in 1417. 
She was a lady 
of great force of cha- 
racter, and as much 
at home in camps as 
in her bower, 2ccom- 
panying her husband 
in all his campaigns. 
Nothing could daunt 


her spirit. It is re- 
ry os lated that beleaguered 
aa on one occasion in 
rays the Castle of Vaudé- 
2 ——. mont, where the 
twa a a >: 
— es aa x7 Prince had left her 
— a oe gutter about to give birth 
| . o a chi she was 
Zz 1 Bo to a child, she was 
— : a a advised by her officers 
4 > al 7 
ees 3 a a to surrender, the gar- 
= 4 = a : : eee 
a = a rison being in the 
AS a xz a - 
<4 2 . 2 last straits. Her 
———| } 4 s+ reply was to. rise 
as w ‘ ie 


from her bed, don her 
armour and, charging 
at the head of her 
men-at-arms, to rout 
the investing force. 








BALLEROY: CENTRAL PAVILION OF 
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Beaumesnil con- 
stituted for some 
time a portion of 


the Guise Duchy of 
Elbeuf, but in 1602 
was detached and 
sold to Jacques, 
Marquis of Nonant, 
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the builder of the present 
edifice. His youngest 
daughter, Catherine, car- 
ried it by her marriage 
to the Count Bouton de 
Chamilly. It passed later 
by inheritance to the 
Martels, and to the great 
Court families of Bethune 
and Montmorency. The 
last Duke of Mont- 
morency Laval [a direct 
descendant of Guy de 
Montmorency (1170- 
1230), the “grand con- 
nétable’’ and his wife, 
Iemma de Lavali married 
a daughter of the writer, 
Joseph de Maistre, and 
left Beaumesnil to his 
brother-in-law, Count 
Robert de Maistre, in 
whose family it has 
remained. 

Neither of the build- 
ings now illustrated was, 
it will be seen, the work 
of the Harcourts; nor 
have they much in com- 
mon, beyond locality and 
ownership, with their 
earlier seat, the subject 
of the article referred to 
above. Fontaine Henry 
has the disordered plan 
of a house which has 
grown up bit by bit in 
accordance with the fancy 
of successive owners and 
the fashions of their times 

a patchwork of many 
ages. The fantastic sil- 
houette of its roofs and 
turrets and the dainty 
enriching of its walls 
speak of a time when 
feudal strife still had a 
hold on men’s memories, 
and the “ mode d’Italie”’ 
was a new and delightful 
toy of the mason. 

Balleroy and Beau- 
mesnil are products of a 
single age, and each of 
them of a single mind. 
There is no_ hesitation, 
no retouching in their 
homogeneous design : no 
important sign of altera- 
tions in their ordered 
plan. Medieval habits, 
and particularly internal 
warfare, and also the new 
art which France learnt to 
cherish in the campaigns 
of Italy when the Renais- 
sance was still young, had 
by now grown to be far- 
away memories; but 
they had left an indelible 
mark on the architecture 
of the French country 
house. The former were 
still a living force in 
shaping certain features 
of the plan and keeping 
the roofs lofty. The Re- 
naissance had sown its 
delicate wild oats and 
grown to a mature state- 
liness and impressive 
order, which had _ not 
been absent in its earliest 
manifestations in sober 
Tuscany, but had been 
less obvious in the more 
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playful art of Lombardy, and all but 
obliterated in its fusion with the 
wayward Gothic of France. 

The two houses are almost con- 
temporary. Balleroy is believed to 
have been built by Jean de Choisy 
between 1626 and 1636. Beaumesnil 
bears an inscription engraved on a 
tablet of black marble, which states 
that the building was “ begun by Mre 
Jacques Leconte, Marquis de Nonant, 
lieutenant for the King in Normandy, 
and Dame Marie Darvet in the year 
1633 and completed in 1640.” 

Both have been attributed to 
Francois Mansart, perhaps on no 
firmer grounds than those on which 
so much of our own seventeenth cen- 
tury architecture is fathered on Jones 


and Wren—the grounds that they 
were the best known architects of 


the day. 

In the case of Balleroy one would 
like to think that the ascription was 
well founded. The fine proportions, 
the happy grouping and the rigid 
economy of ornament are not, indeed, 
traits usually dominant in the work 
of a quite young man, but would not 
surprise in an early effort of the great 
master to whom we owe Gaston of 
Orleans’ stately building at Blois, the 
noble pile of Maisons and Madame de 


Séviené’s exquisite home in_ the 
Marais. Beaumesnil, on the other 
hand, with all its merits of monu- 


mental scale and clever detail, has no 
touch of genius, and on its walls the 
coarseness Of contemporary ornament 
is unrestrained by the good taste in 
which the first Mansart never fails. 

The two with all their 
differences have much in common, 
and are both typical examples of the 
so-called “ Stile Louis Treize,”’ and by 
their very differences they illustrate 
the extremes between which the 
manner of the first half the 
seventeenth century ranges. 

The generation of which Fenry 
of Navarre is representative spent its 
manhood in the bloody and_ long- 
drawn agony of a civil and religious 
struggle, which had worked devasta- 
tion throughout the land. If already 
in 1572, during a temporary lull, the 
architect writer, Jacques Androuet 
du Cerceau could speak of ** our poor 
Frenchmen to whose eyes and under- 
standings there is now presented 
nought but desolations, ruins 
and destruction, which the late wars 
have wrought upon us,” it may be 
imagined that, when it had taken the 
Bearnais no less than a quarter of a 
century from that date to establish 
himself firmly on the throne, matters 
were far worse. Civilisation had stood 
still, nay, receded, and havoc had 
been wrought not alone in the limited 
domain of architecture to which old 
Du Cerceau refers, but in that of 
morals and manners, and in every 
department of life and government. 

Stability, economy and material 
well-being seemed to be for the time 
being what the nation required. 
Henry's aim was that there should 
be a fowl in the pot on Sunday on 


houses 


of 


else 


every cottage fire. The need for a 
revival of lofty ideals in art and 
morals hardly vet made itself felt. 
The King and Sully, his © sober, 


parsimonious minister, devoted them- 
untiringly to reconstruction, 
figurative and literal. Their buildings 


selves 
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were commodious, economical, substantial and of solid aspect. 
The fashion for the use of brick was revived partly for the 
sake of cheapness and, perhaps, partly in the desire to imitate 
Henry’s allies, the industrious and thrifty burghers of Holland. 
Possibly also Dutch influence may be traced in the tendency 
to heaviness of proportion. 

Both of these features are in evidence in the Place Royale, 
now ‘‘ des Vosges,” which Henry IV caused to be built for 
the accommodation of his newly introduced silk industry 
on the site of the old royal palace of Les Tournelles, which 
had fallen into disrepute after Henry II's tragic death within 
its walls and been dismantled. 

In France, a country where building stone is available 
almost everywhere, builders have seldom been content to 
work with brick alone. They seem to have felt the need- 
from a practical point of view—of building the walls together 
and strengthening the angles with stone, and of expressing 
this artistically by well marked bands and coigns. Now 
from early times the architects of the Italian Renaissance, in 
order to produce a sense of strength, had introduced the 
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practice of leaving the face of the stones rough and bulging, 
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as in the street front of the Pitti Palace. Later on the faces 
of the stones were left smooth or artificially roughened in 
some kind of pattern, while the edges were bevelled off or 
otherwise sunk back to the general face of the wall. This 
device was known in its primitive form aptly enough as 
“rustic work,” and the term rustication came to be applied 
with less appropriateness even to its later more sophisticated 
developments. Rustication was largely used by Palladio 
in some of his palaces at Vicenza and applied—in the form 
of alternate projecting blocks—even to coiumns and pilasters. 
In France, where rustication is known as “ bossages,”’ it 
had grown in favour in the second half of the sixteenth 
century and, meeting in the early seventeenth century with 
the necessities of brick construction, became for a time the 
rage, so as to be used almost to the exclusion of other means 
of architectural expression. 

Thus, when Maria de’ Medici, Henry IV’s widow, built 
herself a residence on the outskirts of Paris and ordered it 
to be modelled on the home of her childhood in Florence, 
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her architect, Salomon de Brosse, merely took a hint from the 
garden front of the Pitti Palace, where Ammanati had pushed 
rustication to extremes, without departing from the fashions 
of his own country. The Italian princess, his patron, appears 
to have been quite satisfied that she had got a genuine 
Florentine palazzo and never to have suspected that the 
Luxembourg was a typically French chateau of its period 
whose surface decoration, vaguely recalling the Italian 
architectural manner in vogue in her youth, would probably 
have been no other if she had made no such stipulation as 
she did. 

The love of vertical emphasis which French architecture 
had inherited from the Middle Ages was expressed in con 
tinuous lines of coigns, not merely at the angles of the building, 
but also flanking the windows and sometimes in mid-wall : 
while, by way of decoration, stone panels, niches or medallions 
were often inserted in wall spaces. 

It was remarked above that Balleroy and Beaumesnil 
represent extremes of the same style. In the former (where, 
by the way, the walling material is not brick but a purplish 
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schist) the are of the simplest and most straight- 
forward type ; even wall panels are eschewed, and ornament 
is confined to a few dormers. The whole effect is obtained 
by happy spacing of the masses. At Beaumesnil the propor- 
tions are less successful. The central pavilion overwhelms 
the block of which it forms part, and the unsatisfactory 
pyramidal outline is emphasised by the later addition 
of insignificant pavilions at the ends. En revanche, the 
architect, was hardly content to have a square foot of his 
elevations unelaborated. He runs his blocks across his 
mouldings, breaks his pediments, panels his walls and 
chimney-stacks, complicates his window and dormer heads, 
and enriches every available point with sculptured ornament. 

Beaumesnil is a French version of that great architectural 
movement which overspread Europe in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries largely in association with the 
Catholic Revival, and which, under the various names of 
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‘“ Jesuit stvle,” ‘“ Barocco,” ‘ Churrigueresque,”’ and so 
forth, exhibits the same characteristics of pompous and 


declamatory ef.ect usually, but not elways, combined with 
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more or less contorted lines, redundant ornament and 
exaggerated and sometimes perverted features. Wherever 
we find it in any of its protean forms—-in the churches of 
Belgium or Mexico, the palaces of Dresden, the streets of 
Bamberg and Lecce, the villas of Venetia, the facades of 
Blenheim, the Piazza of St. Peter's in Rome, or the boudoirs 
of Paris and Versailles—-it has aspects which are, in more or 
less degree, repugnant to the purest taste, but is far from 
deserving all the censure that has been lavished upon it . it 
often rises to a high level of architectonic and decorative 
achievement. 

In the age of Henry IV and Louis NIII the refining 
influences which made the Court of Louis XIV the standard 
of urbanity, and French literature and arts the models to be 
imitated by all Europe were but just beginning to work. 
Society as a whole was but slowly emerging from a stage of 
brutal manners and gross taste bred in the demoralisation 
of the civil wars It is not surprising that it should have 
delighted in the coarse, if vigorous, ornament which we see 
on the windows and chimney-stacks of Beaumesnil, with their 
grimacing masks and swags and mantlings. 

The latter were suggested, no doubt, by a type of internal 
decoration modelled in boiled leather, which naturally assumed 
entirely different forms from those of Jacobean strapwork, 
based, as the latter is, on leather cut and shaped dry. 

Such trace of the influence of medizval habits as can still 
be detected in the plan of seventeenth century chateaux 
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must be looked for in the survival of more or less enclosed 
courts with moats round them and of towers in the form of 
square pavilions. At Beaumesnil there is but a single block 
and the court round which flows the moat has become a garden. 
This moat and, perhaps, the yew-clad ‘‘ mount ”’ emerging 
from it—possibly the site of an old tower—are doubtless 
legacies of the pre-existing castle. At Balleroy the moat, 
which is a dry one, is probably retained as a mere tradition. 
It surrounds the inner court, or ‘‘ cour d'honneur,” which, as 
in most mansions of the period, is thus isolated from the outer 
courts, whether enclosed on three sides by buildings and on the 
fourth by a screen as at Richelieu, by a single block linked by 
balustrades to detached pavilions as here, or by a mere balus- 
trade as at Vaux-le-Vicomte. In the two great houses 
mentioned the inner court was approached through a series 
of outer ones. At Balleroy also there is a forecourt between 
flanking out-buildings and avenues, laid out with “ parterres 
de broderie,”’ but its dignified effect is enhanced by its 
forming a prolongation of the straight and spacious village 
street. 

Neither house suffered seriously at the Revolution, and 
Balleroy in particular contains treasures of furniture, decora- 
tion and other works of art. It boasts of a dining-room 
hung with Boucher tapestries, a saloon with a ceiling of the 
school of Mignard, a rich collection of old portraits and a 
well stocked library. In both chateaux a monumental 
staircase occupies the central pavilion W. H. Warp 
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(1919) 


This shall be Youth’s own year. 


You have given these four and more 
To the Moloch-mouths of war ; 
You have spent your strength and pride 
On fields of horror and fear, 
You have nought withheld or denied— 
But this shall be Youth’s own year. 


You shall go through the woods again 
Glad, unfettered and free ; 

You shall meet the wind and the rain 
Between the hills and the sea. 

For you shall the white plumes pass 


As the setters quarter the ground, 
And the hoofs beat time on the grass 
To the music of horn and hound. 


For you shall the brown trout leap 
And the silver salmon run, 


The stag stand out on the steep 

And the pheasant flash in the sun. 
The links shall learn your skill 

Where the long drive lands your ball ; 
For you shall the white sails fill 

When the foam-tipped sea-lochs call. 


And you who have sheathed your swords, 
Whose days o1 fighting are done, 

Shall lead them along the boards 
On a galloping fourteen-one ; 


And you who have things to forget 
That sear and shatter the soul 

Shall cross ard smash at the net 
And tackle in front of geal. 


ur this shall be Youth’s own yvear— 
You have done what in honour was due, 
You have fought and by fate come through, 
And you shall go back to your play 
At the call that your boy-hearts hear ; 
You shall walk on a golden way, 
And: this shall be Youth’s own year. 


WILL H. OGILVIE. 
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A Book of the Sea. Selected and arranged by Lady Sybil Scott. 
University Press.) 
T the end of the war, when the doings of our ships 
and sailors are revealed, the mind of this island 
country turns naturally to its silvery girdle. 


(Oxtord 


They that go down to the sea in ships 
And occupy their business in great waters 

excite a deeper wonder than ever. The mere terrors of wind 
and wave appear slight when compared with such terrible 
and dangerous work as had to be accomplished in order to 
cope with the new devices adopted by the ruthless and un- 
scrupulous enemy. The ancients—and in a sense all are 
ancients who lived before this war—sang and told of the terrors 
of tempest. How slight these must have appeared to the 
mine-sweepers pursuing their dangerous task in the darkness, 
fog and bitter cold of the North Sea, or the destroyers beating 
up and down with eyes scanning every yard of water for the 
appearance of a periscope, and always the danger hanging 
over them that without a moment’s notice vessel and 
crew might be blown asunder by a concealed mine or 
a well-directed torpedo. Sympathy and pride contend for 
first place in contemplating the work done by our Navy. One 
doubts if there is anything in Lady Sybil’s most fascinating 
anthology of the sea to which the English reader will turn 
with more zest than to those pieces which show how the 
tradition of the Navy has been established and maintained. 
It was set forth in the last words of Grenville as reported 
by Jan Huygen van Linschotten and translated by W. Phillip: 
Here die I Richard Greenvil with a joyful & quiet mind, for that I have 
ended my life as a true soldicr ought to do, that has fought for his countrey, 
Queene, religion and honour, whereby my soule most joyfull departeth out 
of this body, & shal alwayes leave behind it an everlasting fame of a 
valiant and true souldier that hath done his duties as he was bound to doe. 
It is told with inimitable skill by “R. L. S.” in “ The 
English Admirals,’ in which he recounts some of the most 
desperate deeds, which have new interest just now when 
we are called upon to contemplate the absence of any similar 
spirit in the German navy. There is the story of Duncan 
lying off the Texel with his own flagship, the Venerable, and 
only one other vessel, when he heard that the whole Dutch 
fleet was coming out tosea. He told Captain Hotham to anchor 
beside him in the narrowest part of the Channel and fight his 
vessel till she sank. “I have taken the depth of the water,” 
added he, “‘ and when the Venerable goes down my flag will 
still fly.” Nelson went into Aboukir with six colours flying, 
so that if five were shot away the enemy could not say he 
had struck. Raleigh, Drake, Frobisher and the other seamen 
of old played their part in the same spirit. Our pride is that 
it has endured to the present day. When Admiral Cradock 
went joyfully into a hopeless fight with the superior forces 
of Von Spee, and when Admiral Beatty, hopeless of everything 
else save engaging the Germans in battle at Jutland, sacrificed 
ships and men to give the whole Fleet time to get into action, 
they were following in the very footsteps of those prede- 
cessors who made the Navy invincible, because whenever the 
occasion arose they were ready to prefer death to surrender. 
This is a small part of the book, but at such a time as this 
one cannot help putting it in the forepart of any comment 
to be made upon it. 

No change is possible in some emotions connected with 
the sea. He who goes travelling on it to-day still feels some- 
thing of that mixture of mystery and danger which was most 
keenly felt in the morning of the world when the great oceans 
were still unfurrowed by the coasting galleys of the time. It 
finds beautiful expression in many a tender verse written when 
the widths of ocean had not been explored. One of the sweetest 
is as applicable to-day as it was when written. Ii is to be 
found in a piece called ‘‘ The ladye praieth the returne of 
her louer abidyng on the seas.” The last lines are perfect 
in a mixture of childlike ingenuousness with feeling. But, 
indeed, the whole poem has that characteristic. She pictures 
to herself his coming home safe and sound and how she will 
see “‘thy shippe ride on the strande,”’ and delightful is the 
touch “ And then I shall lift vp to thee my little hande.”’ 
A darker thought plays over her mind as she goes on: 

But if thou slip thy trouth and do not come at all, 

As minutes in the clocke do strike so call for death I shall. 
To please bothe thy false hart, and rid my self from wo, 
That rather had to dye in trouth then liue forsaken so. 


This is humanity as it was in the time of wooden ships, 
and remains in the day of the Dreadnought and the submarine. 


But this very natural attitude to the sea tinds perhaps its 
best expression in the small but very choice collection of 
ballads with which Lady Sybil Scott has enriched her volume. 
Perhaps it is best seen in the grand old ballad of “ Sir Patrick 
Spens,”” where the valiancy of the skipper and his crew is 
only made the more apparent because of their lively recognition 
of the perils of their journey. We are told of Sir Patrick 
himself that ‘“‘ The tear blinded his e’e’’ and his shipman 
fears a deadly storm because — 

I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

Wi’ the auld moon in her arm, 


And could anything be simpler than the description of this 
storm : 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 

And gurly grew the sea, 


There is a grim bitter humour that only Shakespeare 
could have used effectively in the same circumstances : 
O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To weet their cork-heeled shoon ; 
But lang ere a’ the play was played 
They wat their hats aboon. 


The ballad remains, as it always was, the first of its 
kind, just as is assuredly the fine poem of the sea sung by 
the dainty Ariel in “* Phe Tempest.’ Usually in anthologies 
it is printed by itself without the interruption which 
Shakespeare inserted, very probably for stage reasons, 
although it is so skilful as to throw some doubt about that. 
This is the little speech of Ferdinand : 

Where should this music be ? i’ th’ air, or th’ earth ? 

It sounds no more ;—and sure, it waits upon 

Some god o’ th’ island. Sitting on a bank, 

Weeping again the king my father’s wrack, 

This music crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury, and my passion, 

With its sweet air; thence I have tollow'd it,— 

Or it hath drawn me rather, 
No, it begins again. 


but ‘tis gone. 


What we have lost are the ancient lovely sea superstitions, 
of which the best is that to which Sir Thomas Brown referred 
when he meditated what song the sirens sang. Often words 
have been made, but no one as yet has excelled the attempt 
of William Browne, of which the second verse is the better: 
For swelling waues, our panting brestes 
Where neuer stormes arise. 
Exchange; and be awhile our guestes: 
For starres gaze on our eyes. 
The compasse loue shall hourely singe, 
And as he goes aboute the ringe, 
We will not misse 
To telle each pointe he nameth wth a kisse. 


Lady Sybil Scott achieves her greatest sucess in selecting 
from the old poems. There is a great deal of modern poetry 
in this volume, of which one would say that it is pure wine 
but rather thin. Of Tennyson she does indeed give the most 
characteristic passages for her purpose: ‘‘ The Lotus Eaters ”’ 
and “ Break, break, break ’’ with its fine spontaneous verse : 

O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O wel! for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


Swinburne’s ‘“Seamew”’ is not so well known as it 
deserves, and we are glad to see it have an honoured place 
were it only for the perfection of the last stanza: 

Ah, well were I for ever, 

Wouldst thou change lives with me, 
And take my song’s wild honey, 

And give me back thy sunny 
Wide eyes that weary never, 

And wings that search the sea: 
Ah, well were I for ever, 

Wouldst thou change lives with me. 


But there ought to have been more of Thomas Hardy, 
of whom only one piece is given. The noble song 
“Trafalgar” is by Hardy; “ The Dynasts”’ is worthy 
of the highest place in any anthology of the sea, and 
there are some half a dozen poems in recently published 
volumes far better and far fuller of that picture and 
reflection which the anthologist seeks than the one she 
has quoted. Many of the pieces of minor poets of the hour 
are scarcely worthy of the position allotted to them. They 
owe their vogue to the ephemeral fashions which catch the 
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foible or sentiment of a movement, but depart and leave the 
lines like a landscape which has been beautiful in sunshine, 
but shows cold and desolate when the clouds come over. 


THREE 
Schonbrunn, A Novc. 
Putnam’s Sons, 6s.) 


DAYS OF NAPOLEON. 
By J. A. Cramb (J. A. Revermort). (G. P. 


NAPOLEON at forty was a figure of tremendcus interest. At the height 
of his power and success, his ambition had charged its quality. It was no 
longer that of the vietcr of Lcdi upen whcm it Lad Cawncd that he had not 
only the capacity but the oppcrtunity to play a great part in the werld. 
It had become a hard determiration to asscrt hin self as master of Europe 
and directcr-general of three contirents. It was a cream of omnipotence, 
coupled with a contempt for his fellcw-creatures. The genercsity of ycuth 
had been swallowed up in selfishness. In a pcsthumcus volume entitled 
Schénbrunn, the late Mr. J. A. Cramb has Ccrawn of the Napolcon of this pcricd 
a portrait with which it is difficult to fird fault. Mr. Cramb was a histcrian 
of unusual knowledge and insight ard had saturated himself in the literature 
of the Napoleonic epoch, so that his acccunt of Napoleon’s person, his habits, 
and even of his thoughts, may be trusted both in gencral and in detail. None 
of the bicgraphies of Napolcen kas greater truth ard few of them give so 
finished a picture. The chapter entitled ‘‘ An En percr ard his Secretarics ”’ 
gives in a few pages the spirit of Napoleon’s methed of werkirg, and might 
save a student the trcuble of readirg quite a runm-ber of bocks on the subject. 
The author has made Napoleon the central figure of a picture of Vicnnese 
life in 1809. It is the pericd between the armistice of Zraim, which followed 
the defeat of the Archduke Charles at Wagram, ard Napoleon's cepaiture 
from Vienna after the sigrature of the treaty of peace with Austria. The 
sicry opens on October 12th with the parace at S16. brunn, at which aGern an 
boy, Frecerick Staps, tryirg to push tcwarcs the Enpcrcr with a petition, 
was arrested and declared that it was his purpose to stab Napoleon. It 
ends with the execution of Staps on the mcrning of the 15th. ‘* Napolecn’s 
dream” represents with much forre the contrast between the ycurg Buona- 
parte of Valence, full of the virtues of tyrannicide, and the Empcror Napoleon, 
so frightened of the example set by Staps to his countrymen as to order his 
stealthy execution. But the acccunt of Napoleon wculd have been more 
valuable if it had been published as a chapter of history and supplemented by 
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references to the sources. For the elaborate picture of Vienna and its society, 
thcugh it is probably histcrical in spirit ard colcur, is made up almost en- 
tirely of imagirary figures, grcuped arcund two fictitious personages, Heinrich 
von Rentzdcrf and Amalie von Esterthal. Rentzdcrf is represented as one 
of the principal writers of the pcricd. The author reviews in detail his 
literary carecr ard his bocks, which are purely imaginary. Amalie is a married 
wceiran who returns with interest Rentzdcrf’s passion for her and accepts 
as her own Rentzdcrf's new religion, of which the creed seems to be that 
God is ycur passions provided they are strong enough. Pcrhaps this was 
the creed of Vicnna in October, 1809, but the authcr expresses it with such 
zest as to rake the readcr suspect that it was also his own. The volume is 
not very easy reading. The attempt to describe every person and every 
scene with full, micrcscopic detail strains the attention, nor has the text 
been revised with all the care that is due to a posthumous work. Many a 
sentence requires pruning to make it intelligible. Some of them, most of 
those explaining the sentiments of the two lovers, are altogether too deep 
for the plain man. H. SPENSER WILKINSON. 


The B.E.F. Times. (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 

ALL who revellcd in the delightful humour of The Wipers Times will be ready 
with a wcleome for The B.E.F. Times, which now appcars uniform with its 
predecessor, that is to say, printed in facs:mile. Alas! this second volume is 
the last, for after a run of two vears, printed, as no other paper ever was, 
in the fighting line, it came to an honourable end in what cannot but have 
been a one-sided argument with a 59. And just then things began to 
get busy. ‘‘ War nowadays,” says the Editor in his toreword, ‘‘ seems to 
take up so much more of one’s time than formerly, also movcment is so much 
more rapid nowadays (both ways), that it was becoming a serious problem to 
transport a three-ton prcss and type about.’”’ How the three-ton press and 
type weremovcdup and down and in and out of the line is a cecret not revealed, 
and all who have lived under active service conditions w:ll acclaim that feat 
of transport as not the least of The B.E.F. Times acoiev monts. It is, of 
course, impossible in a short notice to give any notion of the spontaneity and 
bubbling fun of this trench magazine. Whether it be in the editorial columns, 
or the wonderful serial storics, or the advertisements, which are perhaps the 
funniest of all, The B.E.F. Times w.ll endure as evidence of the amazing 
sp:rit which was the heart of our Armies and the puzzle, never solved, of our 
enemies. 





THE ESTATE MARKET 


HE total realisations of real estate during the present year will 
probably be about twelve millions sterling, according to the statis- 
tics compkd on the bas’s of the reported saks. These do not 
take into account a number of transactions which, for one reason 
or another, are not disclosed at the time, if at all. Business has 
been brisk in all sections of the market right up to the end of the ycar, and 
things se¢m fuli of promise for 1919, which bids fair to be a year of uncxampled 
importance in the estate market. 

In many ways the record of 1918 will take a lot of beating, but this is 
rather in respect of the volume of bus’ncss than of other considerations which 
will have weight in the ccming year. Work throughout 1918 has been largely 
the natural cxtersion of pre-war and war-t me activity, whereas the intcrcst 
of the ccming year will be fourd in the indications it w.ll afford of the trend 
of events under peace conditions. In spcak’ng of what is normal it is neccs- 
sary to enter a caveat aga‘rst attaching too much importance to the old order 
of things. The war has wrought vast charges, cl.anges that have not yet 
fully manifested themselves, and to kecp hark:ng back to 1914 and the ycars 
that preceded it, and to regard the conditions then prevalent as tLe only 
criterion, is not only not helpful, but it is indicative of a mental ossification 
ill according with the necessitics of the strenucus Cays in which we lve, 
when new probloms must be faced with new cnterpr.se and scmething akin 
to audacity. To get a true view of the market, howcver, it is ncccssary 
for a mcment or two to glance backwarecs. 

The shock of war came upon a market which had been suffering for 
three or four years frcm sercus interference by Icgislation and agitation, 
and for a few months after the outbreak of war the market was lifclcss. 
Houses in tewn and country were almest unsalcable, ard land cculd be 
bought at prices which to-day secm inercditly low. The Icwering totals of 
1910-1914 had declined to a still lower k-vel by the end of 1914. Then came 
the turn of the tide. Thrcughcut the ycar 1915 the vclume cf bus.ncss 
steadily increased and prices improved all rcund, and the improvement has 
been maintained ever since. 

At the same t'me the rate of interest obtainable on gilt-edged securities 
was raised to a point previously unknewn, so that the re-invesiment of 
purchase-moncy presented no d fficultics whatever. The dcmand for faims 
soon became keener than ever, cwing to the total abscnce of ccmpetition 
threugh the ‘mportation of foreign prcCuce. Evcry cunce of fced that cculd 
be produced had an assured market at fixed prices. The traditional tendancy 
of the farmer to grumble was a’mest forgotten, but he could still point to a 
fly in the ointment, h's skillkcd Jabourcrs were called up ior m litary service, 
and a min mum wage was prescr:bcd for the hancs who remaincd in his 
service. Work ng cxpcnscs increased all round. 

‘The labcur d fficulty was partly*overccme, inasmuch as young wcmen 
flocked into the Land Corps and flung themselves into the work with great 
enthus'a:m and acaptability. Their cflorts were very cfficicntly supple- 
mented by the assistance of boys ircm the public schkcols, and, as we happcn 
to knew, scme of these boys have fcund faimwork so much to their Lking 
that they have now entered upon a definite course of study with a vicw to 
making agriculture their bus'ncss in fe. The old inclination of the townsman 
to undcrrate the rural labourer will not be shared by these youths and girls, 
and the farmer, teo, has learned that the labcurer is worthy of his hire, even 
at the wages now fixed. The artificial restrictions as to mcdes of cultivation 


and so forth were not welcomed by a good many farmers, but they grappled 
with them, and, lke every other class, they appreciated that an unprecedented 
ev.1 call.d for unpreccdented remedies. With one accord, also, they came to 
the conclus‘on that it was a favourable opportunity to become their own 
landlords, if poss.ble. Landowners everywhere were disposed to give 
them the chance of doing so, and an immense acreage of agricultural 
land has been placed in the market in the last few months, and has 
mainly gone into the possession of those who have hitherto been 
tenants. Not only private landowners, but large corporations have 
been ameng the vendors, and land in all parts of Great Britain has come 
into the markct. 

Saks which had been postponed on the outbreak of hostilities have since 
been held with sucecss, and have contributed many s’x-figure totals to the 
year’s agercgate. The case and certainty with which farms could be let 
has matcrially assisted in the rcal’sation of large landcd estates in their en- 
tirety. Auctions yiclding over £100,000 have becn frequent, and very few 
farms have failed to change hancs under the hammer, and, where they have 
done so their private disposal has specdily followed. 

Country houscs, especially these with a moderate acreage, have been 
in good and general request, the tcmpcrary restrictions on motoring having 
made little d:ffcrence to the dcmand. To-day there are on the books of the 
kkading agents scorcs of applicants for properties, who cannot get what they 
want at the mcment, and thcy are in themselves a guarantee of the success 
of the ccming year’s auctions. The steady demand will have its inevitable 
effect in st-mulating supply. War profits will, further, to a considerable 
extent, be util.scd in the acqu‘sition of landed properties, and there is also 
sure to be a good deal of buying for the purpose of placing discharged soldiers 
on the land. 

If to these various headings of demand are added the innumerable cases 
in which the requircments of the prospective purchascrs are of a somewhat 
exccptional ard cxacting character, it will be seen that the realisation of 
agricultural and rcs'ccntial cstatcs should present no difficultics during the 
New Year. No Coubt there are disappointments in store for scme of those 
wLo regard setthment on a large or small holding as the ideal life. Seme 
of them probably knew next to nothing of the country, except as seen on a 
fine aftc::.con with a fair breeze stirring the hcdgercws in leafy June, or, 
later, when the golden grain is waving over broad acres. They do not perceive 
all the thought, Jabcur ard capital required to make a success of even a small 
farm, and liow the fa:mer must “ rise carly, late take rest, and eat the bread 
of carefulncss ”’ if he is to achieve succcss. 

The outstanding fact, however, rcmains, that the land of this country 
has ncw come to be regarded in a light different frem and more favourable 
to it than ever before, and these who bring to its work:ng an average amount 
of energy and ccmmon sense will be in a very advantageous position compared 
with what was formerly the case. To mention only one point, there will 
be in the future an ever-increasing degree of skilled and scientific advice at 
the service of those who seek a living on the land, and the national importance 
of farming will never again be overlocked as it was apt to be in the past, 
when the desirability of less dependence on external sources of supply had 
not becn burned into the minds of the people. Accordingly, it may with 
confidence be said that the prospects of the market in the coming year are 
very hopeful. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BIRDS IN WINTER WEATHER: 

To tHE Epiror oF * Country LiFE.”") 
Sir,—It is a national duty to guard the birds this winter and to see that they 
are preserved from such a devastation as that made in their ranks by the 
severe winter of 1917. In the early days of the’ war there was a widespread 
feeling that the protection of birds was a luxury which might be dropped in thos 
It is not so. 


stern times. It is of vital importance to the nation, for it means 


the preservation of the food of the people. Wild birds are nature’s precaution 
‘gainst the insect pests which devour our crops and vegetation, vet ignorance: 
of this simple fact has meant that our home-grown foodstutis have been much 
imperilled and much reduced in amount. During the frosts of 1916-1917 we 
lost nine-tenths of our missel-thrushes, three-quarters of our song-thrushcs 
and one-half of the blackbirds. No fieldfares arrived in the spring, and there 
was a great shortage of all the usual warbler migrants. The results have been 
most disastrous. There has been an enormous prevalence of wire-worms 
and grubs during the summers of 1917 and 1918. Even grassland was 
devastated by caterpillars, while in some parts of the country the leaves of 
whole avenues of trees were stripped bare. Wild life instantly and pathetically 


responds to protection and care, and the birds are, indeed, ‘the least of these’ 
placed under our most special care and protection.—CONSTANCE SPENDER. j 


PISTING IN THE 


To THE EpITorR OF “* 


EUPHRATES. 

Country LiFe.” 

Sir.—The enclosed photograph, if of sufficient interest, is for publication. It 

is of a fish caught by one of the privates of my regiment near Ramadie, on 

the Euphrates. It is what is known as the ‘“* Euphrates Salmon.’ Weight, 

183lb.; girth, 43ins.; length, 6ft. 3ins.; head weighed 36lb. I have seen 

fish in better condition in larger proportionate girth. This fish was caught 

on bait—atta, native flour made into a paste. They are mainly bottom feeders, 
but) are occasion- 

ally caught on 


spoon when small 
fish are swimming 
in the river, but 
then only of 


20 to golb. The 
Arabs cateh them 
with poisonous 
baits, throwing this 
in some distanc« 
up- stream, — then 
waiting on the 
bank for the fish, 
which come float- 
ing down in a 
comatose condition, 
which only lasts for 
quite a short time. 
As soon as they 
see the fish thev 
swim out and drag 
them to the bank. 
A fish of 
was caught on the 
Hammar Lake, near 


244lb. 


Nasinyeh, in this 
way. Its skin and 
measurements were 
sent to the Bom- 
bay Natural His- 
tory Museum. It 





was about the 
same length. 
Private McPhail 
caught the fish, 
and Private Moland, who was in charge of the fishing party, is in the 
photograph.—M. 


A GOOD 


CATCH. 


[The reader is referred to Mr. G. A. Boulenger’s article on the Fishes 
of the Tigris and Euphrates in Country Lire, March 11th, 1916. ‘It is there 
stated that the so-called ‘‘ Euphrates Salmon ” is a fish of the carp family, 
Scaphiodon trutta, which was then known to reach a length of 2ft. 
The enormous size mentioned by our correspondent is an interesting 
addition to our knowledge.—EbD.] 


MULBERRY AND SYRUP 


[To THE Epiror oF “ Country Lire.” 


JAM 


Str,—Mulberry jam is quite easy to make. I made large quantities 
for years and it kept well for a year. I used 3lb. lump sugar to ib. 
fruit, and boiled for one and a half hours, and covered while hot 
with tissue paper brushed both sides with a little milk. I also 
made syrup to drink, either with hot or cold water or soda 
water, Mulberry Syrup.—Dissolve 2}0z. of tartaric acid in 
I quart of cold water, pour it over 5lb. of ripe fruit; let this 
stand for twenty-four hours and then strain through a sieve. 
To each pint of clear liquid add 
occasionally till dissolved —it takes several days —then bottle 
it and keep ina cool, dry place. It is a good plan to put paper 
corks in for a time and cork at the end of the summer. It will 
keep for years—Mary GLENNY. 


14lb. lump sugar, and stir 


Lif é. O15; 
THE LITTLE OW! 
Po tne Epirer ot Country Lie 
Sir,—The bird from which the photograph was taken was shot it Susses 
tow wecks ago At one tin l wl was known isa 





THE GREAT WING SPREAD OF THE LITTLE OWL. 
straggler to this country, but some vears ago the late Lord Liltord, apparently 


under a misconception as to its habits, spent considerable time and trouble 


in introducing it into his own county. It has also been introduced into othet 
countics—-Kent and Bedfordshire among the number. Unfortunately, the 
attempt has been crowned with success, because the little owl is very active 
in the daytime and works great havec among the smaller birds. Som 
seasons ago, when it was recognised how injucious the bird was to other 
species and how fast it was extending its range, especially in the Southern 
Counties, the little owl was removed from the list of proteeted birds, and so 


it may be hoped that in the nea 
future it will be restricted within 
narrow bounds, The photograph is 
intended to show what a great spread 
of wing the bird has. The length 
of the body is but 


Sfins., while 


the wing-spread is 22}4ins.—-R. R 


THE LILY OF PEACE: 


To THE Eprror.] 
Sir,—TI enclose a photograph of a 
Lilium auratum which IT grew in my 
greenhouse. It did not flower at 


all last vear, but started t 


2TOW 
this vear with great rapidity. It is 
oft. high, with seven blossoms, each 
gin. in diameter and aft. 3in. in 
circumference. The pot is of the 
size in which a normal lily might 
be grown. If vou can make any 
use of it and think it will interest 
your readers, 
ERs Ss 


please do so.—- 


ROBERTSON 


Tek FToOoAD., 

To rHe Eptiror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘* H.C.” 
is certainly correct in stating that 
the toad is a friend of the gardener. 





One that I had in my own garden 


for some time recently was a A REMARKABLE LILY 
friend to me in many ways. I 
enclose a photograph of him taken on the grass. It is difficult to use 


a long exposure when photographing a toad on account of the move 


ment of its throat in breathing, the in-and-out positions changing by 


about three-eighths of an inch at arate of about 150 a minute— 


quite a rapid motion. The side view of the toad suggests a tank going 


into action !—Joun W. GRay. 





THE 


GARDENER’S FRIEND 
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DIGHTON PORTRAITS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘“ Country Lire.”’] 
Srr,—Can any of your numerous readers say where Dighton portraits can be 
found and purchased to complete a collection of that artist’s productions ?— 
REGINALD GRAHAM. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE MEMORIAL. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFe.”’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, ‘* Another Wykehamist,’’ seems to have a limited 
acquaintance with the architecture of his old school, or he would have remem- 
bered that the western portion of the old flint boundary walls, which he rightly 
considers among the glories of Winchester, has been treated with such scant 
respect in the past that a considerable part of it has been obscured on the side 
facing Meads by ugly and incongruous class-rooms, fives courts and latrines. 
An important feature in the design recommended by the Committee—and 
recently endorsed by a general meeting of Wykehamists—is that the old 
flint boundary walls should be relieved of this present indignity and rescued 
from obscurity.—WyKEHAMIST. 


AS A CAREER FOR THE 
OFFICER. 


Epiror oF “ Country LiFE.”’] 


MARKET GARDENING DE MOBILISED 

lo THI 
Sir,—I am an officer awaiting demobilisation and 
convalescent time by study of horticulture. 
experience of mixed farming abroad, but for personal reasons connected with 
the recent war, desire to remain in the British Isles in circumstances matching 
Market gardening, orchardry and poultry rearing 


now filling in 
I have had a pre-war short 


spare 


my capital, about £500. 
appear to be the safest outlets for small capital; but, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, there is small market and other unfavourable conditions. Preferably 
I would choose lower Scotland. Much depends, however, on the opportunities 
that and I eagerly await Government and other land settlement 
schemes for ex-soldiers. I hope to be able to effect a gain in experience by 


arise, 


TURF, STUD 


HE HON, ALENANDER PARKER has been appointed 

to the new position of Horse Commissioner at the Board 

of Agriculture. Heisto be the liaison officer, as it were, 

between the Government, as represented by the Board of 

Agriculture, and the War Office, breeders of all classes of 
horses and all users of horses. We of Country Lire are naturally 
much interested in the appointment, since for some time past we 
have never ceased to advocate it. He might have been officially 
known asa Director, Controller or Adviser. The Board has decided 
to describe him as a Commissioner, which seems to limit his 
scope and possibly belittle his position. However, I will not 
quarrel with that. I do not suppose Mr. Parker will worry about 
his new official designation, for he will not allow it to influence his 
policy, while I am quite sure he would not have accepted Mr. 
Prothero’s offer had he not satisfied himself that he would be 
given an opportunity to re-establish horse-breeding and the 
interests of the incustry as they affect the well-being of the 
State, as well as the individual, on a sound, commercial and 
practical basis. 

He has before him a fine opportunity for making a great suc- 
cess of his work, and, therefore, a big personal triumph. That 
success will be none the less great because the task is undoubtedly 
formidable. He will have to show powers of organisation, tact and 
energy, and his policy will have to be constructive in the very 
broadest sense. He will have to weld together many conflicting 
interests, faddists will have to be suffered gladly, personal inter- 
ests will attempt to capture him, and he must expect in the near 
future to be made the recipient of countless suggestions from 
individuals and societies who on horse-breeding matters are in 
deadly earnest and expect to be taken most seriously. The Horse 
Commissioner will be skilful indeed if he at once escapes the 
shackles of bureaucracy and succeeds in introducing a new 
atmosphere of broader outlook and an attitude of a more 
generous and sympathetic kind where departmental policy is 
concerned. 

Let me add also that he comes into being at the right moment. 
rhe moment is opportune; let us hope that the man will be 
worthy of the moment. Personally I have much faith in Mr. 
Prothero’s choice. It was not an indoor man that was wanted, 
and Mr. Parker is essentially the outdoor man who knows the 
horse most thoroughly and is enthusiastic not alone over one 
class, but of all of thoroughbreds, hunters, draught 
horses and ponies. He is an ex-Master of Foxhounds, a past presi- 
dent ot Horse Breeding Societies, a judge of great knowledge and 
most scrupulous impartiality in the Show ring, and ever an advo- 
cate of the cause of the horse. Thus we have in the new Horse 
Commissioner an eminently practical man whose appointment 
on that essential ground will unquestionably give much satis- 
faction and confidence throughout England and Wales, for the 
Scottish and Irish Boards of Agriculture will not be his concern. 

| take it he has first satisfied himself that money will be 
forthcoming from the State for the aid of horse-breeding. How 
will he apply it? To attempt to supply an answer would, per- 


classes 


haps, be unfair, since Mr. Parker must first be allowed to make his 
survey and investigations upon which he can base his recommenda- 
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temporarily assisting in some already established market-garden and would 
be much obliged if you would give me any suggestions on this and the above 
matter of this letter that occur to you. Of course, until demobilised I am 
not a free agent, and to resign might lead to docking of the very demobilisation 
bonus I am counting on to help my capital. I have had four and more years 
of the Army, which makes my stake too good a one to so embarrass.—A. 

[We would strongly dissuade anyone from placing their capital in market 
gardening until they have had some years’ experience in the work. If the land 
settlement schemes for ex-soldiers do not offer suitable opportunities we advise 
our correspondent to obtain employment in a good market nursery, where 
he will gain an insight into the cultivation of market crops and the best 
methods of marketing the produce. To secure such a position, the best plan 
would, we think, be to advertise in the horticultural Press. But he must 
secure experience in a market nursery before investing capital in the work. 
Poultry keeping and fruit growing in orchards go well together and should 





prove very profitable side-lines in a market garden.—Ep.}] 
JOHN DWERRYHOUSE, CLOCKMAKER. 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—Britten’s *‘ Old Clocks and Watches ”’ gives John Dwerryhouse, Charles 
Street, Berkley Square. 1770-1805. Dwerryhouse and Carter, 30, Charles 
Street, Berkley Square. 1809-1818. This district seems to have 
frequented by watch and cleck makers, and there is a craftsman there now 
who makes the finest quality of regulator clocks and who has a wonderful 
collection of old clocks and watches. I enclose a paper-weight made frem an 
old Dwerryhouse and Carter watch movement, which your correspondent might 
care to accept. Some of these old movements are very beautiful, and I spend 
all my spare time in mounting them, and the proceeds going to a Recreation 
Fund for a School for Blind Children. Perhaps your correspondent will make 
a small gift to a blind person, preferably a child, in return for the paper-weight. 
—H. W. RavensHAW 

{With great pleasure we have forwarded the very beautiful and ingenious 
paper-weight sent by Mr. Ravenshaw to our correspondent.—Ep.} 


AND STABLE 


tions. But one thing is absolutely certain: he, or indeed any 
Horse Commissioner, must have funds with which to equip a 
policy. He may have the best possible intentions and the most 
alluring policy, but they will not avail anything unless backed by 
liberal grants of money. A national horse-breeding policy 
without money to carry it into effect would be about as useless 
as an empty cartridge case. It is minus the powder and shot. 

I take it that Mr. Parker’s immediate concern will be to 
work in close touch and harmony with the Director of Remounts 
at the War Office, especially in the resettlement of mares in this 
country with a view to their progeny being available for military 
purposes in the event of a national emergency. There must 
be some solid provision of the kind. No Department of State 
which is charged with the national safety in these matters would 
dare ignore the possibility. Thus with so many fine mares 
available, both in the riding and draught classes, it must be the 
primary concern of the Board of Agriculture to see they are 
taken up by the right people on terms attractive to the breeder 
and equitable to the State. Mr. Parker is one of the finest 
judges in the country of our best light horses—indeed, I can 
name no one better; but it is also reassuring that he has prac- 
tical interest in and understanding of the draught breeds. He 
was recently responsible for importing over a score of pure bred 
Percheron horses from America, which shows that he has a broad 
outlook and is not a slavish devotee of one breed. Those who 
know him personally will, I am sure, view his appointment with 
much satisfaction; those who do not know him will wish him 
a great success, for it is of immense importance that something 
big and substantial should be done for horse-breeding in the near 
future. They will also wish him well out of a feeling of gratitude 
to Mr. Prothero that he has at last made the Board of Agriculture 
responsible for a very necessary and interesting innovation, 
one also that marks a decided break-away from the rut grooved 
out by convention. 

When the 9th Lancers were [ast in India one of the best of 
the regiment’s polo players was Major H. F. Wood, whose death 
in London a few days ago from meningitis following influenza is 
most deeply regretted by his many friends. He was a most 
gallant sportsman and was at all times in the lead. Thus he 
took his pilot’s certificate at Brooklands in 1910, and had done 
much fine service for the Royal Air Force during the war. His 
father, Colonel D. Wood (‘‘ Woodie ’’), is surely the best known 
and the most popular in the cavalry arm of the service. For 
years he has been the chief buyer for the War Office of cavalry 
horses, and goodness knows how many thousands he must have 
bought during the war. And good ones too !—all bearing the 
stamp of strength and quality and all of a type which is known 
throughout the Service. Many a cavalry officer in France, 
from the highest to the lowest rank, has to thank him for the 
beautiful horses he has selected for them as chargers. They are, 
I know, grateful, and just now they are full of a very real sym- 
pathy for the kind-hearted and zealous “ little’? man whose 
whole life’s work has been devoted with enthusiasm and extra- 
ordinary energy to maintaining the cavalry horse at a fine 
standard of excellence. PHILLIPPOS. 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE WARK MEMORIAL. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire."’} 
Sir,—It was gratifying to find your columns open to some critic’sm upon th:s 
subject, which, among other misfortunes, bids fair to split this usually har- 
monious Society into factions. Ardent Wykehamists are deeply anxious to 
commemorate worthily their fallen comrades, but many are duinfounded by 
the scheme of destruction recommended to them by the Memorial Committee. 
That Mr. Baker (of Cape Town) should fail to appreciate the traditions and in- 
timate grouping and growth of the school buildings is, perhaps, not surprising. 
But to find a body of leading Wykehamists (including the Warden himself)— 
brought up amid the sanctities of the place, and some of them even responsible 
for the Memorial building and its site—so callous to precious memories and 
associations fills us with dismay. Most of the very men to be memorialised 
as having died or suffered in this war spent their school days amid surroundings 
of which a clean sweep is to be made (if, indeed, ** clean ” is the right epithet). 
Even Wykeham’s ancient west wall of Meads is accorded no respect. Mr. 
Baker states his appreciation of flint walls on paper, but shows it by destroying 
our most ancient one because it docs not line up with his rectangular scheme, 
though it enshrines full 500 years of Wykehamical memorics. Do not let him 
deceive himself or us by his idea that a wall of his building can take its place, 
or that those who have rejoiced in the old Georgian harmonies of Kingsgate 
Street can ever forgive the subjection of this area of pleasant houscs and quiet 
English gardens to a modern town planning scheme which might be suitable 
enough for the veldt. And what does he offer us in place of what he destroys ? 
A cloister with Italian arcades, and a none too elegant Gothic roof—arcadcs 
Italy. 
This cloister is commended to us by him for its symbolic squarencss, 


without any individual interest, but which might pass in sunny 
which appears on plan by nine semicircular arches in cach cloistered 


walk: vet his drawing shows us seven arches at the ends and nine 
sides. But all the 
Committee, are so ill considered and so inaccurate, ard agrce 


that, after a careful 


on the plans, so rapturously commended to us 
by our 
so little with each other, perusal, we are left 
There is a careless slovenlincss 
about this m‘stakcn scheme unworthy an architect of some Colonial reputation, 
The removal of Vives 
But amid the 
proposed radical changes and destruction of objects we reverence, a detestable 


wondering to what we are asked to subscribe. 


and wholly unworthy of so important an occasion. 
Courts is. of course, demanded in any scheme attecting Meads. 


modern evesore like our new Science Buildings (which we should have been 
thankful to see improved into some decercy and harmony) is left cheerfully 
alone ; while our ugly gymnasium, at present lying in a backwater, is opencd 
out by Mr. Baker into undeserved prominence. The finance of the scheme 
is equally amazing. It secms beyond question that £35,000, at the least, must 
be spent before a brick can be laid on new construction, while several genera- 
tions of Wykehamists will have to look back upon their school days as cumbered 
with the muddle and distress of bricks and mortar.—ANOTHER WYKENAMIST. 
A DORSET SAILOR BOY AND THE GREAT SURRENDER. 
iTo THE *CountrRY Lire.” 
Sir,—I think vou will be interested to see the enclosed letter which IT have 
received from one of the men to whom T send my circular letter, It struck 


me as a particularly well constructed and interesting letter, and shows dce'dcd 


EpItor o1 


ability on the part of the writer, who is an Iwerne boy.— James Ismay. 
The following is the letter enclosed by Mr. Ismay : 
* Nov. 21st, 1918.—Dear Sir,—Since writing your lettcr we have 


taken over the German ships, so I thought this short account of how 


things were carried out might interest vou. We—the First Battle 


Squadron—teceived orders last night to prepare for sca and get 
everything ready for action by 2 a.m. this morning. At 2.30 a.m. we 


together with the Fifth Battle 
Squadron and the Battle Crutser’s Squadrons. The American and French 


received a signal to ‘ Proceed at 4 a.m.,’ 


At 8.30 a.m. we were well clear of the harbour 
and all ships cleared for action and everyone went to his action station. My 


Navies were also represented. 


place was down in the after submerged torpedo room, well down below the 
water-line. We at once prcpared the tubes fer firing, placed two great tor- 
pedoes in a position for loading quickly. Mcanwhile all the guns and turrets 
were busy in the same way. Our light cru‘sers and destroyers had been in 
I think we first 
All water- 


tight doors were serewed down above us, so that if, as in an action, the ship 


touch with the German ships seme time, far ahead of us. 
saw them at about 10.30 a.m., but wouldn't be sure of the time, 
was hit in that compartment, only we would drown, Shortly afterwards our 
Torpedo-Lieutenant sent two men of the tubcs’ crow on deck to have a look 
at the German ships. They were then steaming line ahead about eleven miles 
distant, and hardly discernible because of a slight fog. I managed to get a 
look at them at 11.30, when they were closing in on us. One of our cruisers 
led the way for them 


B.C.S 


On one side was our squadron, the First and Second 
on the other side was Admiral Beatty in the Queen Elizabeth, the 
remainder of the Fifth B.S. and the foreign units. The light forces brought 
up the rear. The Bayern, Von Scheer’s flagship, headed the German line ; 
then came their battle cru‘sers, two of which helped to bombard Scarborcugh 
in torg, and after them the battleships and light forces. They looked a very 
imposing lot, strong and well armcd, and they would have given us plenty 


to do in an action. 


It seemed too strange altogether for such a powerful 
fleet to submit to being surrendered without a blow being struck, At 2 p.m. 
the Queen Elrzabeth increased speed and went on ahead, stopping at a point 
off Inchkeith, where every ship would have to pass her. The destroyer Oak 
The German ships 
passed first, and I don’t know whether they saluted Queen Elizabeth or not ; 


brought the King on board while she waited for us. 


some say they did, T was clesed up at the time. As we passed we gave three 
Shortly after- 
wards we all anchored just off Inchkeith in a square, completely surrounding 


cheers for the C.-in-C., who was standing on the forecastle. 


the Huns. Search parties were at once sent to them and found that they had 


removed the breech-blocks from the guns and taken the warhcads off the 


torpccocs, so rendcring them harmicss. 
and there was no trouble at all. 


Cur mon were received very quietly 
Most of the crews were young men of about 
twenty to twenty-four, and secmcd glad to hand over the ships. Although 
it is not quite how we cxpected to meet them, we are pleased to have them 
safely under our care. They are being thoroughly examined again to-morrow, 
and then will be taken to Scapa Flow. The Censorship is a minus quantity 
now and we are not at all sorry, so everything I have written is quite per- 
nvss:ble. I will conclude row, sir, hoping you may enjoy a peace-time 
Christmas ths year. I remain, yours respectfully.—Vicror GREEN, A.B. 
No. J 49,350, 52 Mcss, H.M.S. Roval Sovereign.” 

SOME NOTES ON THE CUCKOO. 

[To tHE Epiror or * Country Lire.”’] 


Sir,—Last year I frequently observed a cuckoo fly from a large sycamore 
tree in my garden, just in front of the house. A pair of wagtails had just 
completed their ncst in the ivy on the wall of the house opposite the tree, 
and, when I examined the nest, had laid one egg. The next morning I again 
examined the wagiails’ nest and found a cuckoo’s egg in it, the wagtails’ 
egg still being there. As T went up to the nest I saw the cuckoo fly away 
from the tree, and I think it must have seen me go to the nest, as next day 
the cuckoo’s egg had been removed, presumably by the cuckoo, since my 
gardener had joincd the Army and no one except myself knew of the nest, 
and I do not think it is possible that anyone could have taken the egg. The 
wagtails laid two or three more eggs and hatched out their brood. This 
year the waxztails again built in the ivy of the same wall, but in a less accessible 
position. I again notieed that the cuckco frequently came to the garden, 
and one morning I] saw it perched on the back of a garden seat just opposite 
the wagtails’ ncst and about 1oft. from one of the windows of the house. 
This I observed through the window while having breakfast about 8.15 a.m. 
After breakfast I went out to examine the nest and again found one wagtail’s 
egg, but instead of a cuckoo’s egg I found several cuckoo’s feathers adhering 
to the ivy, which had been considcrably displaced in front of the nest by 
the cuckoo, which, however, evidently had net succecced in getting into 
position to place its egg into the nest. The wagtails dcscrted this nest and 
built another, also in the ivy, but on a different wall of the house. Both 
seasons the cuckoo appcarcd to watch the wagtails’ progress when com- 
pleting the nest.—-E. J. B. 


A HAWK WHICH DROWNED HIS ADVERSARY. 
{To THE Eptror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”’j 
Sir,—My marsh bailiff abcut fourteen days ago witnessed the following. 
He was, during the afternoon, attracted by two birds evidently fighting in 
the grass of a marsh field at Mucking in Essex. He sat on a gate watching 
the “ scrap,” as he calls it, fer some minutes. when to his surprise a bird rose, 
showing itself to be a hawk, ard carrying in its talons another bird of about 
its own size. It flew with its adversary to a cattle-watering trough distant 
some few vards, and he then saw from the splashing of the water that the 
fight was being continued in the trough. 
longer and until the fight 


He watched for some few minutes 
appeared to have ended. He then quietly 
walked acrcss to the site of the fray to satisfy his curiosity, and, cautiously 
approaching the trough and looking over the side, he saw a hawk standing 
on its opponent. The bird made no attempt to fly away, but stood there 
eyeing him. as he tells me, savagely. Taking off his hat, my bailiff quietly 
with one hand placed it ovcr the bird, and with the other he drew it from 
uncer the hat. The hawk clutched his hand, attacking it with beak and talons, 
so much so that his little finger was scverelv cut with the talons. I saw the 
In fact, he tells me he had to wring its neck to make it let 
go. He then found that the bird had been standirg on its victim and holding 
it under the water. The victim, which was quite dead, was another hawk, 
rather bigger than the victor. It had evidently been carried to the water 
trough and deliberately drowned.—-A. HAVELOCK CASsF. 


scars yesterday. 


THE WALNUT TREE (JUGLANS REGIA). 
[To THE Epitor or ** Country Lire.” 
Sir.—Whercvcr we see a house of the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
with grounds laid out by our anccstors of those times it is usual to sce an old 
walnut tree or mulberry tree cstablished in a well chosen spot. In this respect 
they were w:ser than we, for among the vast suburbs of London and other great 
cities and towns which have been covered with houses having small law s 
or gardens back and front during the last sixty years, it would be difficult 
to find one anywhcre in which cither the walnut or the mulberry is growing. 
Every sort of unfruitful tree is to be found, even the most unsuitable 
Araucaria imbricata, set in the centre of small lawns or in shrubberics in seem- 
ing preference. I venture to suggest that to commemorate this most eventful 
year in British history since 1066 it would be suitable to use the present small 
supply of seed walnuts mainly for sowing and for setting in every garden 
a walnut or two to be grown and tended in memory of this momentous 
occasion. If landowners and noblcmen possessing parks and domains would 
set in them an avenue of walnut trecs, sown this month, they would greatly 
embellish their propcrty for themselves and their heirs, for there are few trees 
more beautiful in avenue than the walnut, and with the prospective advantage 
of a crop of valuable fruit likely to be dear for many years to come. The 
sight, very rare, indeed, practically unknown in this country from mere 
apathy and neglect, of a walnut avenue transfigured and shot through by the 
rays of the setting sun, is glorious to behold, the transparency of the leaf 
causing an effect which may sometimes be seen on a field of barley in the blade 
at sunset. Before the war most of the walnuts consumed in this country were 
imported from the Continent. | By adopting the plan I would now modestly 
suggest a home-grown crop would, in a few years, render us in this matter 
independent of other countrics, and our own would be both beautified and 
enriched. The walnut should not be put in deep—only tin. or 2ins.—or it may 
never grow a stem, but trai] its lower boughs on the ground.—HvuGu SADLER 
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WINTER SPORTS. 
{To tne Epitor oF “ Country Lirr.”! 

Sir,—For the first season for four years we can look forward to winter sports 
as of old; during the war we were all too busy and sport of any kind lacked 
savour ; now we ¢an enjoy our Christmas with quiet minds and thankful 
hearts. And at the time of writing there seems every prospect of much good 
skating on our own fens, even such as these Dutchmen enjoyed a hundred years 
ago, as we see in their quaint pictures. Fashion in skates in the fenlands 
changes little. Not for us the curly Dowler or Monier blade, we care nothing 
for figure skating ; thirty miles of ice at a stretch is ours when the frost sets 
in, room and to spare for the stoutest racer. So to-day, as in these old 
Dutch pictures, you will find men using the long-bladed skate with its end 
turned up like the shoes of a medixval page, 
and away we go down the whole ringing length 
of Cubitt Wash, the black ice swaying and 
vielding as good ice should—very different from 
the hard, cramped surface of the hotel-keeper's 
rink beloved by Swiss tourists. Not that the 
Swiss sports should be despised because they are 
There is no better fun in the 
world than ski-ing, nothing can compare with 


unobtainable. 


it: but next to ski-ing, which makes the 
whole winter hill country our playground, 


comes skating on the English Fens in a good 
season, when, with lunch in pocket, one can 
set out in the morning and go as far as fancy 
leads, swift over virgin ice through the keen 
air. Nor curling be forgotten in this 
short summary. Though little practised south 
of the Tweed, it is a fine game for a winter's 


must 


afternoon, and has the advantage over skating 
of being Ice hockey 
is also excellent ; but, alas! our season is rarely 
long enough to get together a team and to find 
opponents, so it come within our 
purview now that winter sports abroad are out 
of reach. Tobogganing is for boys, in hilly 


more companionable. 


does not 


country, good enough fun in its way, but as 
snow is the skater’s enemy, we love it not, 
since ski-ing is so rarely possible in England on 
account of the wetness of the snow as compensa- 
tion for the loss of our good black ice under a 
white pall.—H. 

REFERENCE WANTED. 

[To THE EpitTor or “‘ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—The interesting discussion in CouNTRY 
lire on elecampane reminds me of a rhyme 
frequently recited to me when a child, and 
which always carried with it an air of mystery 
mever yet solved. I shall be greatly obliged if 
any of your readers can give me any informa- 
tion as to its origin or meaning, if it has any. 


THE THRIFTY 


““T sowed my garden full of sceds. 
When the seeds began to grow, 
"Twas like a garden full of snow: 
When the snow began to melt, 
’Twas like a ship without a belt - 
When the ship began to sail, 
‘Twas like a kite without a tail: 
When the kite began to fly, 
*Twas like an eagle in the skv; 
When the sky began to roar, 
‘Twas like a lion at my door ; 
When the door began to crack, 
*Twas like a stick upon my back ; 
When my back began to smart, 
‘Twas like a dagger in mv heart.’’ 
Aw APPRECIATIVE READER. 
COLOURS OF GERANIUMS. 
[To THE Epitor or “ Country LiFe.”’] 
Str,—-Wovld you kindly inform me through your 
valuable paper what coloured geraniums have 
not been produced, and, if possible, the names 
and characteristics of those that have ?—FLora. 
{If vour question refers to zonal pelar- 
goniums, a colour that does not occur among 
them is true blue, while there are none of a bright 
clear yellow. Varieties with yellow flowers are 
sometimes referred to, but they are in all 
cases more or less of an orange or buff tint. A list of names and character- 
istics of the zonal pelargoniums that have been raised would be a task of 
great magnitude, running as it would into many hundreds. The colour 
most commonly represented among them is some shade of scarlet, varying 
from orange scarlet to crimson. Besides these there are many tints 
impossible to describe. The range extends from pure white through 
various shades of pink to deep rose. Flowers of a more or less pronounced 
shade of salmon are also plentiful, while there are many of a purplish 
shade. Apart from these, a few varieties have blossoms of two distinct 
tints.—Ep.]} 





FLORA OF THE BATTLE ZONE. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—I shall be grateful if you or any of your readers can tell me of a centre 
{hrough which it might be possible to procure the seeds of flowers, plants, 


DUTCHMEN COMBINED BUSINESS 


SNOWBALLING, 


Dec. 7th, 1918. 


shrubs or trees from some of the districts on the Western or other fronts 
that have been within the battle zone at one time or another during the past 
four vears of war. The object in view being to get the village children to 
plant them in their school garden and its surroundings in celebration of the 
coming world-wide peace.—I. A. MANN. 

[We do not know of any agency that would supply seeds or plants direct 
from the war zones. The flora of Northern France and Flanders beats a strong 
resemblance to our own flora. Many of the wild plants of the hedgerows of 
Flanders, such as wayfaring-tree and traveller’s-joy are the same species as 
those found in England. It is a singular fact that the flora of the Continent 
bears a closer resemblance to that of England than does the flora of Ireland. 
It is said to prove that England was cut off from Ireland by sca long before 





WITH PLEASURE. 





A PERENNIAL JOY TO SMALL BOYS. 
England was separated from the Continent. The idea of planting in cele- 


bration of the coming world peace is worthy of great encouragement.—Ep.] 


LABELS ON FURNITURE. 

[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Reading your correspondent’s letter on “ Makers’ Signatures on old 
English Furniture,” in your issue of October 26, I thought it might be of 
interest to say that I have an old Sheraton sideboard in one of the drawers 
of which a label is affixed as follows : ‘‘ T. Scott, Maker, No. 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London.”” What the date of its manufacture is I am unable to suggest, 
but the printing and type are certainly far from modern. As your correspond- 
ent says instances of labels being put upon articles of furniture are uncommon 
and he would be glad to hear of others, I send you the above.—R. M, 
CoLLINGHAM 
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Calvary Crosses and Memorials 
MARBLE, STONE, or WOOD. 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS & ALL CHURCHWORK 
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DO YOU WISH TO SAVE COAL? 





If so, instal a “ Thrift” in 
front of your present range 
—being portable it is easily 
and cheaply fixed. 





At the present time (when 
economy is a_ household 
word) for large or small 
houses the 


“THRIFT” 
RANGE 


is the ideal equipment for 
the kitchen—alike for cook- 
ing and for the certain and 
adequate supply of hot 
water the “ Thrift”’ is the 
last word in efficiency. It 
can be seen in action daily 
at the London address. 
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El | | 


war 


Sizes : 3ft. and 3ft. 6in. 


ri 


WRITE for CATALOGUE 





Constant hot water. 


Pertectly heated 
for bread, 


pastry, or meat. 


ovens 


Ovens and boiler 
heated at the same 
time. 


No boiler damper to 
operate, nor boiler 


flue to clean. 


Economy. Liftingfrre. 








Works : 


THE COALBROOKDALE CO., Ltd., 1, Berners St.,W. 
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CAMOUFLAGE. 
“ CountTrRY LIFE.’’] 


NATURE’S 
[To THE 
Sir,—The exceedingly interesting contributions under this heading appearing 


EpITtoR OF 


in your recent issucs will surely revive many rcminiscences—mostly pleasant, 
but some the reverse—in the minds of old South African travellers, and I 
feel sure that many thrills were experienced by these old trekkers when they 
gazed on the admirable pictures which illustrated these articles. When 
perchance in these latter days they settle themselves in their casy chairs 
by the fireside to enjoy their Country Lire, what visions of the wild life 
of the veldt will be conjured up! The shimmering heat of the Karroo plains, 
the brazen sky_overhead, the ** bark” of the baboons in the Krantzes, the 
glint of the ‘“ finks’”’ brilliant plumage in the Kloofs and, perhaps most 
fascinating of all, the sight of a herd of springboks gambolling like kittens 
those wonderful leaps the 


or bounding gracefully over sluit or roadway 
grandeur of which can only be realised by those who have been privileged 
spectators. Again, those glorious moonlight nights on the veldt, the wondrous 
soft, clear atmosphere, tempered after the heat of the day by the gentle breath 
of the south-easter and heavy with the perfume of mimosa or “ yielbloom.”’ 
Can one who has dwelt in isolation on the flats ever forget the weird howls 
of the jackals piercing the stillness of the night as they call to each other 
from opposite points of the compass! Alas! these are now but memories. 
In looking over some old photographs recently I came across one which I 
think very aptly illustrates the observations of Captain Roberts in your 
issue of the 9th inst. on the wonderful protective colouring of the cock and 
hen ostrich, and I enclose this, as perhaps you may find it of sufficient interest 
lo reproduce should it lend itself to the process. The picture shows the 
corner of a breeding camp on a Karroo ostrich farm. In the middle distance 
mav be seen the hen bird on the nest, her head stretched along the ground. 


Her colouring is such that, seen from a distance, she is nearly indistinguishable 





SHOWY COCK OSTRICH AND CAMOUFLAGED HEN. 
from one of the many ant heaps common to that part of the country, her 
plumage being of that dusty brown colour which may best be described by 
the Boer word * vaal.””.) The cock bird which mounts guard with his jet black 
‘gives the whole show away ”’ by his 
It will be noted that the photographer, 


discretion in the choice of his point of observation, has 


coat and white trimmings, however, 
lordly strutting around on sentry go. 
EXeTCISINE a WIst 
kept the * tak fence between himself and his object, for he certainly knows 
that the problem of preserving his anatomy intact is not easy of solution 
at short notice should he presume to intrude on this domestic scene without 
some such precaution, It is, I believe, the fact that the hen bird sits on the 
nest during the day by reason of her comparative invisibility, and that the 
cock bird relieves her of this duty at night, his sombre attire being then more 
in keeping with his surroundings. Morcover, night is the time when prowling 
jackals are very much alive to the fact that their larders need replenishing. 
Thev esteem ostrich eggs as a delicacy, and the cock bird, by reason of his 


Never- 


theless, such raids sometimes succeed, in proof of which the spoor and carefully 


natural ferocity, is better able t» resist attcampted raids on the nest. 


licked sand and broken shells at the edge of the nest bear witness, miuch to 
the chagrin of the farmer when paying his morning round of visits to his 
camps. It is, ] think, an interesting fact that, should birds become ** panicky ”’ 
and stampede, they invariably make off in a direction due north from their 
nest, the theory being that they are impelled by instinct to travel towards 
the interior deserts, their place of crigin. The fact remains, however, that 
when the “ boys” are turned out to track down the fugitives, they first seck 


for the spoor in that direction. On these occasions it sometimes happens 
that a ‘* stern chase is a long chase,’ unless the birds’ mad flight is, unluckily 
a wire fence, into which they not 


In breeding 


for them, cut short by entanglement in 
intrequently blunder at full speed with disastrous consequences. 


[Dec. 7th, 1918. 


camps it was the practice to limit the sitting of eggs to ten or twelve, it being 
found that this was the greatest number the bird was capable of hatching 
successfully. The eggs in excess of this number were confiscated, a pro- 
ceeding requiring some tact and agility, as the objection of the parties in 
possession had to be overcome. These surplus eggs sometimes provided the 


farmer and his 
family with a sub- 
stantial breakfast 
in the form of an 
cm lette. 
however, heard an 


de- 


flavour 


I once, 


Englishman 
secibe the 
of this 
abominable | -— W. 
E. NoBLe. 


dish as 


t = ——— 


AN UNCOMMON 
WINDMILL. 
To THI 
SIR, 
you a_ photograph 


FE piror. } 


Tam sending 


thought 
would be of intercst 
in your Corre- 


which 1 


spondence pages. 


The photograph is 


> 


of a working wind- 
mill at Tuttle Hill, 
near Nuneaton, 


and its peculiarity 





is its five 
which, I 
are very 


sails, 
believe, 
WORKING MERRILY WITH FIVE SAILS. 


rare in 
this country. 1] un- 
derstand that this mill was originally fitted with the usual four sails, these 
being destroyed some years ago in a heavy gale. The five sails were fitted 
afterwards as an experiment, as it was thought the five sails would not 
work owing to the fifth sail throwing tle others out of balance. The ex- 
periment proved quite a success and is working to-day.—C. Doss. 
THE VERB ‘TO PINGLE.” 

[To THE Epiror oF *t Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I think * Dialector”’ has mistaken the meaning of ‘‘ to pingle ”’ as equal 
to being fanciful about one’s food. The only words I know which relate to 
the fancy about one’s food are “tickle” and ‘ tissicky,” both meaning to be 
particular as to the kind of food and the way it is cooked and served. To 
describe such a person would be ‘Oh! he’s too tickle,” or “* He’s a bit tissicky,” 
and both in Derbyshire and Notts the words would need no explaining. On 
the other hand, ** a pingle”’ is a smallish enclosed field or plot of land at the 
junction of two or three large fields ; also a clump of trees growing on a small 
mound or in an enclosed piece of ground.—Tnos, RATCLIFFE. 


ARCHITECTURE IN A CORNER OF 

To THE Eptror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—In a recent copy of Country Lire there is an interesting account of 
1 enclose a photograph 
Your editorial note 


CHURCH THE WEST. 


the brackets in Rowelstone Church, Herefordshire. 
of one of them, thinking you might like to reproduce it. 
to the letter describing them suggests that they may have been used in olden 
days to support the Lenten Veil.—J]. Nipierr. 

Our previous correspondcnt, Mr. A. O. Cooke, having forwarded for 
which unfortunately we are not free 


ouc inspection two photographs, 


to reproduce, showing the interior of Rowelstone Church, we are con- 


firmed in our formerly expressed opinion that the two inverted figures on 





ONE OF THE BRACKETS AT ROWELSTONE, 


the south side of the chancel arch cannot possibly have been designed to 
represent the crucifixion of St. Peter, but that the stone on which they are 
sculptured has been set upside down in error or carelessness. As to the iron 
brackets, they appear to be in just the right situation for supports for the 
Lenten veil, though we have never met with any examples of so elaborate 
a character. It is even questionable whether they are actually mediaeval. 
Possibly they are of Marian date, for it is unlikely that candle prickets would 
have been require d at any later period. The fleurs de lys along the upper bar 
would almost certainly have iron rings behind them to steady the tapers set 
| The birds, rude representations of cocks, 
in commemoration 


on the row of prickets bencath. 
may well have been introduced 2s weathercocks were, 


of St. Peter’s denial of our Lord.—Eb. 
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FURNITURE AT CROWHERST PLACE 


N a former age such ladies of fashion as Elizabeth _ roller fixed to the panelling. In the great houses such washing 
Hardwick, Countess of Salisbury, and Louise _ vessels were frequently made of silver. There are records that 


Queronaille were exceptional in the manner in 

which they exercised at once an unfettered judg- 

ment in matters of taste and a practical disposition 
of their properties. To-day, however, women are 
among the most discriminating collectors of objets 
dart. To-day many interesting collections are being 
formed by ladies of taste, especially by Americans, who 
show great interest and intelligence in the study of old 
Knglish furniture, and, possessing the sense of arrange- 
ment particular to their sex, often arrive at a happier 
result, with their combination of objects backed by 
suitable surroundings, than the expert collector with his 
precise arrangement of, perhaps, much better material. 

Some very interesting pieces of late sixteenth 
and seventeenth century furniture have been acquired 
and put in tasteful and correct surroundings by Her 
Grace the Duchess of Marlborough at Crowherst 
Place, Limpstield. An early specimen of these is the 
panel back oak armchair given in Fig. 5. This shows 
an interesting fluted lunette cresting—a _ feature 
introduced about 1580; the rosaced finials heading 
the richly carved uprights and containing the deeply 
fluted top rail prove that the date of the chair is 
towards the end of Elizabeth's reign, for after that time 
the top rail of the back generally rests upon the 
uprights, being supported by small brackets forming 
part of the cresting. The panel inlay introduced 
on fine chairs of this period is found delicately 
arabesqued in coloured woods, and in this specimen 
shows a charming sense of line, the seat rail is restored ; 
in fine chairs a carved or marqueterie treatment would 
have been adopted here, but the arms, legs and 
stretchers, even when fluted, were invariably coarse 
in workmanship. The Sizergh specimen in_ the 
Victoria and Albert Museum shows these details 
carried as far as the Elizabethan and Jacobean chair- 
maker could go. The discrepancy between the con- 
temporary French chairs and those of English make 
proves that the refugee Huguenot craftsman had not 
then attained much influence on the oak furniture 
of England; some symptoms of this influence can, 
however, be traced in the exceedingly good buffet 
(Fig. 1, civca 1603), which is an evolution from the 
credence of the previous century. The delicate scale 
of the clustered columns and inlaid friezes infers that 
such a piece was likely to have been made for the parlour 
rather than a hall, where a larger and heavier court 
cupboard would have been of more practical use. 
The cupboard portion is triangular in plan, the door is 
decorated with a double arch without pendant or 
supports and with the bold nail headings fashionable 
towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the same motive 
being repeated on the spandrels ; this encloses a vase 
and flower panel inlaid with coloured woods ;  acanthus 
brackets serve as clutches to the drawers and empha- 
sise the finely inlaid intervals of the top and middle 
friezes; the lower rail is carved in accordance with the 
usual treatment of these inlaid buffets. It should 
be remembered that all tops to these early seventeenth 
century pieces are invariably very thin, as in this case. 
These elegant clustered, columned buffets show a 
decided movement from our ponderous oak furniture 
of the preceding century towards an altogether lighter 
construction and were probably inspired by the late 
school of the French Du Cerceau. 

The flap table (Fig. 7) is some twenty years later 
than the preceding example. It is three sided, with 
a gate-leg at the back to support a folding flap; the 
front opens as a cupboard, the low relief carving 
of the panels was originally surrounded by a dog’s- 
tooth marqueterie, the light portions of which are now 
missing, and the same design can be traced on the 
lower shelf rail connecting the legs. These tables 
probably served the purpose of washing-stands, on 
which stood a brass basin and ewer, while the cupboard 
contained the soap, sponges, pumice, tooth-cloth and 
other toilet necessities, of which details exact lists 
exist. These brass and latten washing basins of English 
manufacture were about r8ins. in diameter and 4ins. 
to 5ins. deep, with a shallow central boss to steady 
the ewer ; the towels appear to have been hung from a 








Fic. 1.—STANDING BurFET, oak, carved and inlaid with marqueterie, 
decorated with a nail-headed arcading and split balusters. Circa 1603. 
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Fic. 2.-WRITING CABINET AND CHEST OF DRAWERS, with fall-down 
front, veneered with burr walnut and inlaid with floral marqueterie 
birds and acanthus husks. A handsome specimen. Circa 1686, 
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FRANK PARTRIDGE 


Dealer in Works of Art 


26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
And at 741, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Valuations Made. EveRY ARTICLE GUARANTEED. Collections Purchased. 


Telephone: Gerrard 7557. Felegrams: ‘‘ Frapartri, St. James's, Londo 





A very fine Adam-shaped Mahogany Side Table, 
finely carved in high relief. 





One of a set of ten very fine Chippendale 
Mahogany Dining Chairs, with finely 
carved backs, the seats covered in fine 


Old English Needlework. 








One of a pair of fine Hepplewhite A fine Adam Inlaid Mahogany Pedestal 
China Cabinets, one fitted with Writing Desk. 


drawers, and one as a Secretaire. 
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THE DUCHESS of MARLBOROUGH’S COLLECTION at CROWHERST 





splats, turn-out 
show an early 
Circa 1086, 


MiG. 3.—ARMCHAIR, walnut with carved scrolled Fic. 4. 


arms and elaborate front stretcher. The legs 


mstance of the cabriole with lion paw feet. 
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Back ARMCHAIR, carved, inlaid and Fic. ¢ 


fluted lunette. Circa 1600. 


OAK DPANEI 
crested rn ith 


cresting, 





ARMCHAIR, with carved panel back and North Country 


The arm supports and front stretcher are twisted in 
the manner of 1058. 


jf ye- 
18) gim, 





pe Sd) (a } map 
+ a ‘ 


SINGLE CHAIR, a companion chair to that shown in 
Fic. 3, evidently part of the same set. 
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Andrew Russell ix 


8, CLIFFORD STREET, BOND STREET, W. 








The Fireplace. Phe Bed 


A WILLIAM AND MARY BEDROOM. 


DECORATION 


Antiques — Fabrics Furniture 





A GEORGE I. DINING ROOM. 


Telephone: Regent 4118. Telegrams : Grisaille. 








at Hampton Court Palace Cardinal 
Wolsey had 200 guest rooms, the 
utensils throughout being of pure 
silver. On the linenfold panelling 
immediately behind Fig. 7 hangs a 
Charles I mirror framed in needlework 
where Jael, Judith and other sacred 
heroines figure in the finest petit- 
point. 

A scarcity exists of English 
ornamental cabinets that can be 
assigned to Charles I’s reign and 
immediately under the architectural 
influence of Inigo Jones, who died in 
1652. Fig. 8 is, therefore, an excep- 
tionally interesting cabinet, where 
scholarly structure is combined with 
the picturesque Hispano - Moresque 
ivory and mother-o’-pearl decoration 
that was in all probability introduced 
here as a fashion during the Spanish 
marriage negotiations by Charles and 
Buckingham. The broken pediments 
heading the doors are scrolled in 
fine taste, while the well considered 
pilasters and bevels of the panels 
are faced with a brown ebony; on 
the sides a double arch in low relief 
decorated with acorn pendants, and 
a split baluster, conform to the late 
Jacobean taste that was rapidly 
becoming more and more severe. 
These cabinets are sometimes dated 
on the ivory inlay, the earliest of 
these seen by the writer being 1648. 
In a former issue of CounTRY LIFE 
can be seen a cabinet, formerly 
belonging to Archbishop Laud, which 
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Fic. 7.—F Lap TABLE, oak, carvcd and diapered with dog’s-toothed marqueterie, 
three-sided, and probally used as a washing stand. Circa 1620. 


possesses a distant resemblance to Fig. 8, but has no  key-plates are exceptionally good. After this date (1690) 


ivory or pearl treatment. 


marqueterie became more subdued in tone, until the gorgeous 


Fig. 4 is an extremely interesting chair and combines _ gilding of early Georgian work once more suggested luxury 
a North Country cresting with a panel back and flat and sumptuous display. PERCY MACQUOID. 


curved arms, supported by a late 
Cromwellian twist repeated on the 
front stretcher, and embraces the 
transitional movement taking place 
in oak chairs between 1650 and 1660 ; 
an additional note of interest being 
the holes that carry the rope webbing 
to the seat. The oak twist was soon 
developed in walnut, but disappeared 
in chairs after 1685 in favour of 
scrolls and balusters, the changing 
fashions producing the highly carved 
and picturesque chairs (Figs. 3 and 6), 
where the ornament is entirely 
scrolled; the caning hitherto used 
for backs is here replaced by three 
carved splats, the arms turn slightly 
outwards and the elaborate front 
and central stretchers point to a 
period where redundant ornament 
obtained more favour than elegant 
reticence ; the heavily scrolled legs 
‘are an early instance of the cabriole 
ending in lion’s paws. It is refresh- 
ing to see these handsome chairs 
upholstered in’ the right contem- 
porary style, as so many collectors 
omit this important detail. Almost 
of the same date as these examples 
is the fine flap writing cabinet and 
chest of drawers (Fig. 2), which is 
inlaid with the bold floral marqueterie 
contemporary with James II and that 
immediately preceded the rather 
quieter designs and colourings of 
William IIT inlay. The flap, when 
open, discloses a series of drawers 
with a central cupboard, and is 
unusually decorative, introducing at 
the corners the close featured and 
husked acanthus copied from the 
French marqueterie of J. André Buhl ; 
this motive is repeated on the drawers 
beneath, where the handles and 
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Fic. 8. CABINET of architectural construction, oak, panels of brown ebony inlaid 
with floral design in ivory and mother-o’-pearl. Circa 1645. 
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Fine Reproduction at Harrods 


Veveveves 
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This finely executed reproduction of an Irish Chippendale Side Table again exemplifies the 
character and distinction of the Furniture on view in Harrods Galleries. The modelling 
of the carving and the elegance of the carved work itself are not the least distinguished 
features of this altogether distinguished piece. Everyone interested in Furniture 
or contemplating Furnishing will find a visit to Harrods Galleries a profitable experience. 


Shown on the left is one of a pair of 
finely Carved Seats in Mahogany 
covered in hand-made Tapestry. In 
detail and execution these pieces worthily 
maintain the reputation for excellence 
enjoyed by Harrods across the world. 


HARRODS 


Everything for the Home 





HARRODS LTD LONDON SW 1 
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ntry House of the 


Sixteenth Century and its Reparation 
Mrs. Ernest Crofts’ House at Blythburgh 





I one wanted a 

place where ‘* the 

world forgetting, 

by the world for- 

vot,” the glories 
of past days linger on 
in happy union with 
the beauties and 
amenities of life in 
the twentieth  cen- 
tury, one might go 
even further and fare 
very much worse than 
in selecting Blyth- 
burgh. True, it is 
very inaccessible from 
London, the traims 
are very slow, and 
when at last Hales- 
worth is reached there 
is still a jolting ride 
over the light railway 
that threads _ its 
leisurely way through 
the flat Suffolk marsh- 
land to Bly thburgh, 
Walberswick and 
Southwold. 

The writer has 
good oceasion to re- 
member his first visit Copyright 


in 1905. followed, as 
it was, by many others, to take in hand and carry out the 
anxious task of restoring the beautiful porch .and_ the 


dangerously decayed roof of Blythburgh’s noble chureh—a 


\ 
ye 
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THE GARDEN FRONT. 


task safely accomplished in 1go6. 
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For a purely personal 


reason alone will he always remember that first visit, as it 
was then he saw the ghost of an eighteenth century smuggler, 





Copyright. THE FRONTAGE. 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


said to haunt an old 
house in the marsh 
occupied. in 1905 by 
the secretary of the 
restoration  com- 
mittee. 

At that time— 
twelve years ago— 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
R.A., F.S.A., lived, 
as he still continues 
to do, in a charming 
old house adjoining 
the subject of this 
article, in the grounds 
of which are the 
massive, but scanty, 
remains ofBlythburgh 
Priory, anciently a 
flourishing house of 
Austin Canons; and 
Mr. Lucas, whose 
antiquarian tastes are 
so well known, with 
his neighbour, the 
late Mr. Ernest Crofts, 
Keeper of the Royal 
Academy, took an 
active part in the 
church _ restoration. 
They were also en- 
gaged in 1906 in 
excavating the ruins 
of the Priory, when 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


the four years in which the entire Siddeley-Deasy organi- 
sation and resources have been devoted to the service 
of the nation a position of absolute supremacy has been 
aed We have produced :— 

















|—Ajrcraft Engines and their Spare Parts aggregating 1,750,000 
(one and three-quarter millions) brake horse-power ; also 


2.—Very large numbers of R.E. and Reconnaissance [ype Aeroplanes ; 
an 


3.—Over one thousand Siddeley-Deasy Motor Ambulances. 


Our new types of Motor Carriages are not yet ready, our whole 
efforts having been devoted to the above achievement. 

Our models are being re-designed by the light of the knowledge and 
experience we have gained in the making of aircraft engines and 
aircraft. 


We have no intention of offering Siddeley-Deasy motor carriages which 
are mere modified editions of old models. 


The SIDDELEY-DEASY MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 
COVENTRY 


Contractors to H.AC. Air Ministry, Designers & Constructors of Aero &ngines, Aeroplanes G Luxurious ACotor Carriages 
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FROM DINING-ROOM TO)  DRAWING-ROOM. 


several treasures of carly architecture and = art were 
recovered, including the ivory cover of a Saxon missal, a 
thing of great rarity and beauty, deposited by Mr. Lucas in 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Lucas’s house and that of Mrs. Crofts front on to 
a little lane which leads up to Blythburgh Church; the 
former being set back sufficiently to allow of a hedge and a 
projecting porch, while the latter is only separated from the 
actual roadway by the railing and posts seen in the photo- 
graph—an arrangement imparting a very homely flavour 








IN THE DINING-ROOM. “Ok 
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to both houses. As the writer remembers Mrs. Crofts’ 
house in 1906, it consisted of a pair of tumbledown labourers’ 
cottages, and Mr. Lucas’s house joined on toa very old cottage 
on its western side, then, and till her death in 1913 at the 
age of eighty, occupied by Mrs. Hatcher, for forty vears the 
custodian of Blythburgh Church. This venerable dame 
was a widely known character to the many pilgrims who 
came to see the church within whose walls so much of her 
long life was spent. Her daughter carries on the good work. 

There was but little then to show the antiquity and 
interest of the cottage or wing of Mr. Lucas’s house lived in 
by Mrs. Hatcher. It was plastered, with a_ high-pitched 
roof of pantiles. But since her demise Mr. Lucas has cleared 
off the rough-cast and discovered some most interesting 
early brickwork in the shape of three two-light windows 
with pointed heads and a door of the same character not 
later than the opening years of the fifteenth century and 
perhaps half a century earlier. On the west side—the gable 
end that appears in the photograph, to the right of Mr. 
Crofts’ house—a pretty piece of arched corbelling, also in 
brickwork, to carry the chimney-stack, has been brought 
to light. The oversailing courses of the gable-end are in 
bricks with rounded and hollowed profiles. These features. 
however, are of later date than the medieval quoins, the 





A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM,  ‘C-L" 


Copyright 


door and the windows. It would seem, in fact, that we have 
here either a guild or brotherhood chapel, or possibly an 
outbuilding of the Priory. 

But to return to Mrs. Crofts’ house. Only the block fronting 
to the road is old, representing the pair of cottages, and this 
has been cleverly handled, so that long lost ancient features 
have been recovered and new ones of harmonious character 
introduced. The original date may be about 1550. 

The roof is of the characteristic steep pitch—about 
6odeg.—found in Suffolk, thatched in the old manner, and 
the western gable weather-boarded. The double-storied 
bay window which gives character to this end is modern, 
as is the brick and flint work of the lower part ; but much 
of the closely placed oak quarterings of the front and parts 
of the prettily grouped windows are original features, carefully 
preserved and “restored, and the Tudor-headed doorway is 
quite in keeping. If a small criticism be permissible, the 
leaded glazing, though well contrived on the whole, gives 
oblongs of too exaggerated proportions for work of this 
period. In the dining-room and the west room a little old 
painted glass is introduced with good effect. 

The purely modern additions, which have transformed 
a roomy cottage into a fair-sized house, are entirely on the 
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north side, away from the road and facing the charming 
terraced garden. They blend pleasingly with the older 
part, but with fitting distinctions, such as tiled roofs, plastered 
walling and rough elm weather-boarding. A hipped roof 
covers the long kitchen wing, and three nicely proportioned 
gables with a well designed chimney project from the old 
portion. The work is treated throughout with restraint 
and an eye to economy, which is not its least merit. So often 
one sees old work thrown into the shade by too showy 
additions fondly thought to be in keeping. Yet there is 
evidence of thought even in such prosaic details as rain- 
water pipes, and the oak casement windows with their leaded 
glazing keep up the old tradition reverted to in the restoration 
of the old front. 

In the interior of the old cottage the most has been 
made of such structural features as Time and Good Fortune 
had spared. In the dining-room these are scen at their 
best, with the added enhancement of old furniture and 
pewter dishes and tankards. Here is a great open fireplace 
with its chimney-beam, the brickwork being left bare but 
whitewashed. Mysterious recesses and grog-brackets— 
original features—heighten the attractiveness of this fire- 
place and suggest the cosiness of such a chimney-corner on 
a bitter winter's night or a chilly spring evening. The 
ceiling has been left open, with its huge bridging beam and 
somewhat slender chamfered rafters. An interesting survival 
is the storey-post, with head carved like a classical console, 
that supports this bridging-beam at its eastern end. Rough 
though the work is, it has that quality of effectiveness rarely 
absent from ancient craftsmanship. The floor here is largelv 
of old oak boards. The doors are modern, ledged and 
boarded, and there is some ancient panelling, early seven- 
teenth century in date. 

Of the hall passage and stairs little need be said. Small 
stone slab-paving is used for the former. The drawing- 
room is treated very simply in white, and the other ground 
floor rooms are quietly in keeping. In the upper storey 
chambers, as might be expected, a pleasing blend of new 
and old occurs. Harmonious furnishing and upholstery draw 
them together PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 


THE ENGLISH HOME 


The English Home from Charles | to George IV, by J. Alirce 


Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. (London, Batsford.) 

HI history of our Renaissance architecture has found 

no more capable exponents than Mr. Alfred Gotch and 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield. But hitherto they have 

inclined to divide the domain in accord with their 

differing proclivities. Mr. Gotch has been the exponent 
of the Early Renaissance manner and of ‘ the freshness, 
vivacity and originality which express the genius of the time.” 
Mr. Blomfield has preached the superiority of the Later Renais- 
sance and of its ‘‘ scholarly correctness.’”’ Some years ago, 
however, Mr. Gotch, in his short but pithy treatise on the ‘‘ Growth 
of the English Home,’’ was forced by his subject into a hasty 
trespass on his colleague’s sphere and devoted three chapters 
to a glimpse of classic ground. Now, in continuation of his 
book on ‘** Early Renaissance Architecture ’’ he gives us a com- 
panion volume devoted to the period from Charles I to George IV. 
In his preface he makes a declaration of impartiality. But the 
former advocate is not wholly absorbed into the present judge, 
and the scale of praise is slightly overbalanced by that of blame, 
which shows a hardening tendency as classic tyranny more 
and more crushes out the earlier freedom, so that Inigo Jones 
looms large and eminent, while Robert Adam receives. short 
measure of very qualified appreciation. Not that it is Mr. 
Gotch’s aim to add any cubit to Inigo Jones’ stature, since his 
claims on behalf of Webb the pupil tend to diminish the perform- 
ance attributed to Jones the master. But if hitherto there has 
been inaccuracy as to the extent of what the latter devised, 
drew or executed, there has been no exaggeration of his genius, 
originality and power. John Shute’s ‘‘ Chief Groundes of Archi- 
tecture ”’ is a relic of the unsuccessful attempt made in the middle 


of the sixteenth century to introduce pure classicalism into 
england. The Anglo-Flemish manner smothered the Italian 


during the reign of Elizabeth and continued under James. 
Neither Thorpe nor Smithson mastered the principles of the 
architecture of ancient Rome and Renaissance Italy even through 
John Shute, and still less through a study of originals. Inigo 
Jones did so by much hard work in two visits to Italy, and in 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall and the Queen’s House 
at Greenwich produced the only truly classic buildings erected 
in this country during the reigns of James I and Charles I. In 
the latter's time he was assisted by John Webb, who describes 
himself as ‘‘ brought up by Inigo Jones Esq in the study of 
architecture.” Intelligent and painstaking, he learnt all the 
master had to teach him, and as the latter was much more a 
Court official and designer of masques than a practising architect, 
Webb, thus trained and inspired, was the best designer of houses 
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in the new manner from the outbreak of the Civil War to his 
death in 1670. Moreover, it was he, as he tells us himself, 
who ‘‘ received his majesty’s command to design a palace for 
Whitehall ”’ at a time when his said majesty, being in the power 
of Cromwell’s army, had quite ceased to be in a position to order 
one stone to be set upon another, let alone to create a monster 
palace running round seven courts. How far, when Inigo Jones 
rebuilt the burnt Banqueting House in 1619, the idea of a 
complete renewal was in the air, and how far such a scheme 
occupied Inigo Jones’ attention, is now mere conjecture. Mr. 
Gotch’s careful study of all surviving materials has revealed no 
notes, sketches or designs by Inigo Jones for such building. 
All of them, whether in the Chatsworth, Worcester College 
or R.I.B.A. collections, he concludes are by Webb, and the 
earliest almost certainly refer to the ‘‘ command ”’ ot the captive 
King in 1647. Hence Mr. Gotch’s plea that Webb “ has hardly 
received his due”’ is sound. Yet he probably lacked originality 
and initiative, and would have produced traditional work but 
for his early and continuous draughts at the fount of learning. 
He never ranked himself more than the follower of Inigo Jones, 
whom he declared ‘‘ in designing with his pen not to be equalled 
by whatever great masters in his time, for boldness, softness, 
sweetness and sureness in his touches.”’ The ‘‘ Webb manner,”’ 
which is Mr. Gotch’s phrase for the domestic architecture ot 
Charles II’s time, even when the designer is known to be Wynne 
or Pratt, is therefore the direct outcome of Jones’ genius. He 
was the first great architect of Renaissance England, and Wren 
was the second. None of their successors can be placed in 
quite the same rank, and at no period of the eighteenth century 
was the right translation of classic terms into English vernacular 
quite so sympathetically reached as in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Such houses as Coleshill and Ramsbury, 
Tyttenhanger and Tredegar, Stoke Edith and Belton survive 
to show us that the ‘‘ Webb manner” could borrow much ot 
the regularity and stateliness of Italy without sacrificing habit- 
ableness and climatic appropriateness, as Campbell and Burling- 
ton did in the Palladian villas of Mereworth and Chiswick. The 
enforced foreign residence of leading Royalists during the 
Commonwealth had developed knowledge of and fancy for 
the Italian ceremonial mode of building and living. Gerbier, 
discussing the staircase in the treatise he published in 1664, 
lays down that the width should be such as should in no way 
incommode a noble personage as he ascends flanked by atten- 
dants. Webb finds that ‘‘ most gentry in England at this dav 
have some knowledge of architecture,’’? by which, of course, 
he meant the classic style. But the eighteenth century dawned 
before the taste fully developed and the Burlingtonian school 
dominated society. ‘‘It is with the Renowned Palladio we 
enter the lists,’’ writes Campbell in the ‘“‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,”’ 
wherein, as Mr. Gotch puts it : 


He dwells on the proportions of his rooms, on the truly classic treatment 
of his elevations; he explains how one subject is treated in the ‘ palatial” 
style, another in the “‘temple’’ style, another in the ‘“ theatrical.” The 
principal rooms are all stately, the family rooms in some cascs are in the 
attics lighted from the leads. 


With Lord Burlington and his band, departure from Palladio’s 
rules was anathema. With Vanbrugh an almost greater desire 
for display and grandeur was joined with much independence : 
Vanbrugh’s houscs may be taken as the highcst manifestation of the spirit 
of the age in house buildirg; the cxaltation of social grandeur, the scenic 
magnificence of architecture. 


This spirit included the environment as well as the habitation, 
as is well exemplified at Stow : 

A stream was made to fall here, to wind there, to broaden out into a lake 
elsewhere. Paths were contrived to pass through thickets, to descend a 
dell, to curve beneath a lofty mound crowned with a ‘‘ temple,” to undulate 
along the edge of a copse and overlook meadows sloping down to a lake. 
The whole was studded at intervals with buildings, each of which had a 
character of its own. There were grottoes, temples, arches, rotundas, and 
columns designed by Vanbrugh, Leoni, Kent, and others. They were so 
placed amid the trees, the meadows, and the water as to remind the spectator 
of pictures of Italian scenery. Half Italy was squeezed into two hundred 
acres of English countrys‘de. 


Magnates housed themselves magnificently and somewhat 
exotically. It was left to lesser folk to maintain native tradition 


and comfort and something of the picturesqueness and variety 
that comes from individual effort, and is often very engaging 
even when the ‘‘ Renowned Palladio”’ has been sadly ignored. 
Speaking of a little Wiltshire manor house which he illustrates 
and which he confesses betrays architectural lapses, Mr. Gotch 
adds : 


Nevertheless the result is attractive, and it prompts the somewhat discon- 
certing qucstion, whether the fancy is not as much tickled by the efforts of 
the obscure and half educated designer as by the correct and skilful handling 
of the trained architect ? Accidents of colour and situation, the effects of 
time and weather, and above all individuality of treatment are potent factors 
in impressing the imagination as book learning and careful adherence to rules 
of proportion. 


In how many an English village is not our sympathy enlisted 
by some little house, adopting in sufficient measure the ‘‘ Webb 
manner,’ and yet handled by local designer and artificer in a 
manner all their own? They are not “‘ standardised ’’ by being 
designed in an office in strict accord with classic rule. They 
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have not entirely cast off the sense of locality which was so strong 
in the older style. A Late Renaissance house is still Cots- 
woldian or Kentish according to its district, and, half trained 
as its originator may have been, it pleases and satisfies, because 
the traditions of building and the sense of proportion, texture 
and tone were still innate in the craft. Mr. Gotch is right in 
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assigning a chapter to the small houses—both in town and 
country—that belong to the period hereviews. They are homes 
and they are English, and therefore fit the title of his excellent 
book more completely than the large work of the leading archi- 
tects who controlled the age and whose style and influence are 
therefore the leading subject matter of his instructive pages. T. 





SILVER SCONCES 


THE FIXED CANDLE HOLDERS OF THE 
N the period of reconstruction upon which we have 
already entered it is greatly to be hoped that every 
opportunity and encouragement will be given to those who 
are qualified to assist in the revival of the silversmith’s 
craft. Fine silver work has a_ beauty and dignity 
of its own, and though certain of our old silversmiths have 
maintained the fine tradition of hand-worked silver, yet 
machine-worked patterns have got far too strong a hold 
on the ordinary market, and every effort should be made to 
encourage the old system of hand-worked silver. 

The beauty of wrought silver is peculiar to itself in a 
very special sense, for it cannot be counterfeited. Though 
there is no doubt that historically gold was the first of the 
precious metals to be worked, and that in the most minute 


and intricate patterns, silver, partly on account of its 
greater abundance, is the medium in which the metal- 
worker has most characteristically expressed himself. But 


comparative cheapness, though obviously important, is, in a 
sense, only incidental to the beauty of wrought silver of the 
best periods—its own delightful “ colour” and texture are 
something that belong to itself alone, and be it the rarest or 
commonest of metals its artistic value will not be questioned 
or atfected, and that is the true supremacy. One has but to 
handle the fine product of the silversmith to catch something 
of its appeal, and he is a dull fellow indeed in whom no pleasant 


FIG. 1—A 


Circa 


SEVENTEENTH 





SILVER SCONCE 


AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
sensations are evoked by the sight of candle light mirrored 
in the soft gleaming surface of silver. 

The wall brackets which lit, and indeed still light, the 
sides of rooms built and furnished in the Stuart and Georgian 
periods have been somewhat neglected by admirers of antique 
modes, who set about the furnishing of their houses after the 
manner of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is 
the more strange since the graceful sconces have not only 
the merit of fine form, but are readily adapted to present 
day lighting. 

A few sconces of the periods above mentioned, copied 
from ‘‘ Jackson’s Illustrated History of English Plate,’ by 
permission of the author, are here illustrated, and are now 
referred to in chronological order. 

Fig. 3 represents a silver sconce of the time of 
Charles II (c. 1680), one of several sconces at Knole, the 
country house of Lord Sackville. The part attached to the 
wall of the room in which it is fixed is embossed with an 
oval shield of arms surmounted by an earl’s coronet and 
enclosed by a pair of voluted acanthus leaves, and below the 
arms is a grotesque mask from which, extending outwards, 
is a scroll bracket supporting a candle socket. The height 
of this sconce is g}ins. and its width 7ins. 

Fig. 4 is one of a pair of sconces bearing the London 
hallmarks of the year 1084. Its back part is six-foil in form 
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Silver Water Jug, 1 of 4 Candiesticks. Silver Water Jug, Geo. Il. aed rye and Cover, Coffee Pot, 1 of pair Candlesticks, Geo. Il Kettle ot Stand. 
date 1772, £48. date 1771, £72 (4). date 1762, £38. date 1741, 25. date 1769, £20. date 1756, £25 pair date 1748, £120. 
3 Chased Muffineers. Finely Carved Mother of toa Silver-Mounted Case, | of pair Plain Sauce Boats, 
date 1760, £55. containing pair Chased Caddies, date 1767, £92 10s. date 1753, £45 pair. 
Silver Fruit Basket, | of 4 Silver Candlesticks, Chased Silver Bowl, 1 of 4 Silver Candlesticks Sauceran on Stand and Lamp, 1 of 4 Gilt Goblets, 
date 1826, £12. date 1836, £56 (4). date 1825, £85. date 1768/9, £80 (4). date 1827,£17 10s. date 1835, £20 (4). 
Silver-mounted Scotch Quaich Scotch Sugar Basin, 1 of pair Chased Sauce Boats, date 1748, £24 pair 
date 1830, £15. Edinburzh, 1734, £50 
1 of 6 Salt Cellars, date 1774, £34. 
1 of 4 Salt Cellars, date 1786, £28 10s. 
2 Apostle Spoons, St. Peter and 
St. Bartholomew, dates 1626'8. 
| of 4 Silver Chamber ace. 1 of pair Old Sheffield Queen Anne Tankard, Old Cork Tazza, Fine Tiger Ware Jug | of pair Old Sheffield Oval 
date 1825, £30 ( Candelabra, £14 10s. pair. date 1710, £98. circa 1696, £110. By John Yeds, Exeter, circa 1630, £220. Candelabra, £14 10s. pair. 
Silver Chamber Candlestick, 
aa date 1760, £8 10s. 
| of pair Fine Sauce Tureens, I of pair ine Sauce Tureens, Silver iebased. Small Oval Engraved Tray, 
date 1794, £75 pair. date 1795. £65 pair. date 1818. £68 date 1798, £42. 
Silver Sweet Basket, Silver Sugar Basket, Silver Sweet Basket, Toast Rack; with 4 Egg Si and Spoons, Plain Cream Jug, Plain Mustard Pot, Half-pint Mes. 
date 1766, £21, date 1771, £22. date 1769, £17 10s. date 1794,£16 10s. date 1795, £5 10s. date 1811, £9. date 1731, £9 
Fine Pierced Cake Basket, we Tea and Coffee a Geo. II. Pierced Cake Basket, 
date 1773, £68. date 1524/9, £5 date 1757, £60. 
22-inch Round Shell Waiter 
date 1837, £85 


WALTER: H-: WILLSON 


(From ELKINGTON’S) 


Expert in Old English Silver and Sheffield ‘Plate 
28 KING STREET : St JAMES’S - LONDON, S.W. |. 


Telephone: GERRARD 6463 Telegrams: ‘‘ AURIFABRO,” ST. JAMES’S, LONDON 
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-ONE OF A PATR OF SCONCES. 


London, 1713, 
and embossed with protruding lobes, foliage and flowers, 
and a protruding bracket in the form of a man’s arm, the 
hand grasping a scroll-shaped foliated branch which supports 
a short candle-holder and wax-pan. 

Fig. 5 is one of a pair of sconces of the year 1695, 
the back part of which is in the form of a scroll-bordered 
cartouche with an applied monogram of the letters A.G. 
between a pair of amorini and surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet. The candle bracket is a fluted and leaf-enriched 
scroll, attached to which is a candle socket with saucer- 
shaped wax-pan; and the wooden stands, to which these 
sconces are shown fixed, were temporary additions for 
exhibiting them when offered for sale while in the possession 
of Messrs. Crichton in the year 1ort. 

Fig. 1 represents two views of a_ beautiful sconce 
on one of the walls of Melbury, the Dorsetshire seat 
of the Earl of Ilchester. The larger illustration shows the 
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SCONCE AT 
Temp. Charles II. 


FIG. 3.—-A KNOLE. 


whole of the sconce in profile, the smaller one shows only 
the part affixed to the wall. The part affixed to the wall 
consists of an S-shaped console with volutes above and below, 
a scroll of acanthus husks being pendent from each of 
the upper volutes, while a rose is set in each of the lower 
ones. 

The ace of the console is decorated with a boldly modelled 
acanthus leaf, having a festocn of calices suspended from the 
upper volute drooping over and across it, and hanging from 
its lower curve is a pendant of oak leaves and acorns. The 
upper volutes is enriched with conventional leaves and is 
capped with an abacus which has a small mask on its front 
edge, and set on it is a group of separately wrought oak-leaves, 
on which is fixed a cup formed of acanthus leaves, and above 
that is the extreme terminal composed of foliated scrolls 
surmounted by a group of foliage and fruit. The.cup, formed 
of acanthus leaves, is used for holding the spigot end of the 





FIG. 5. 


THE SEVENTEENTIL CENTURY. 
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No. B 367. 


Fine Diamond, 
Whole Pearl, and 


Diamond, Palla- 
dium and 18-ct, 


Sapphire, Gold, 
£10 10s. £9 Qs. 
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No. B 240. 
Beautifully Enamelled « Flags of the 
Great Allies,’’ on Gold Safety Brooch, 
£2 12s. Gd. 


VICKERY’S 
NOVEL SHAPE 
GARDENING 
BASKET. 





No. B 1859. 
Exclusive Registered Gardening Basket, 
easily carried on the arm, leaving the 
hands free. Brown Polished Cane, with 
Green Washable Lining, fitted Fern 
Trowel, Fork, Ivory Budding Knife, 
Flower Gatherers, Measure, Bouquet 
Wire and Ball of Twine. Easily picked 
up from the ground without stooping. 


£2 12s. 6d. 





VCMOKELE 





No. B 2026. 
Dainty Little Soft Mole Calf Bag, with 
Pleated Front, Khaki Bronze Frame, 
fitted leather centre division, Mirror and 
Powder Puff. 
43 in. by 7in. £2 2s. 
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No. B 60. 


Diamond and Enamel Military Badge on Black Velvet 


Neckband, £6 15s. 
Badge of any Regiment supplied. 
Also as Black Moiré Bracelet, same price 








No. B 61. 


Diamond and Enamel R.A.F. Badge on Black Moiré 


Bracelet, £7 2s. 6d. 


Badge of any Regiment supplied. 





Also as Black Velvet Neckband, same price. 





No. B 120. 


15-carat Gold and | “a | 
Enamel Semaphore ! 
** Dearest ’’ | | | 













Bracelet, 
£7 18s. 6d. 






No. b 746. 


First Quality Lady’s Gold Wrist Watch on Black Moirc 


Silk Strap. Perfectly reliable, £14 14s. 
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THE BEST 
CO VICKERY 
VICKERY’S FAMOUS “BLACK WATCH.” 
No. B774. 
Dustproof. Luminous. Perfect Timekeeper.. 


Black or White Dial. 
Sterling Silver, £3 15s. 
Superior Quality and Finish, £5 15s. 
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scroll-bracket, on the outer end of which is set a short candle- 
holder ornamented with eight vertically set leaves, and 
surrounded at its base by a dish-shaped wax-pan with 
gadrooned edge and base. 

The extreme length of the wall bracket is 143 inches. 
It bears the mark of Philip Rolles, a London goldsmith, by 
whom it was made for an ancestor of the present Earl of 
Ilchester in the time of King William ITI. 

higure 2 is one of a pair of sconces (hall-marked 
london, 1703) in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
back plate is composed of an escutcheon, bordered with strap- 
work scrolls, and the heads of two birds of prey, each holding 
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in its beak a garland of flowers, and scated above the 
birds’ heads are a pair of amorini supporting a vase from 
which flames are issuing. A plain S-shaped bracket 
extending outward from the lower part supports a 
gadroon-edged drip catcher to which is attached a short 
candle-holder. 

Sconces, such as those here illustrated, may well be 
used as models for the electric wall lights of to-day, and it 
is to be hoped that with the return of our craftsmen from 
the war-front, the services of some of them will be used in 
applying the old craft of fine silverwork to such or similar 
purposes as those here indicated. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE GARDEN 


By A. CLuTrron Brock. 


Garden Ornament, by Gertruce Jekyll. (Counrry Lire.) 
HE title of this book promises us less than the book 
gives. Its subject matter is the whole architecture of 
the garden, not merely sundials and statues, but balus- 
trades, flights of steps, garden courts, gateways and 
garden houses. It is strange that with the many 
large and ambitious gardens that have been made in England 
in the last twenty years there has not been more ambition 
and experiment in garden architecture. We have at last 
escaped from the doctrinaire 
follies of landscape gardening. 
We know again that the 
garden ought to be thought 
of and designed as an outdoor 
part of the house, not as a 
wilderness trying to conceal its 
presence ; yet we have not 
made much advance in the 
larger and grander kinds of 
garden architecture. The rich 
man who will spend his money 
on building a new house and 
on greenhouses, rock gardens 
and herbaceous borders will 
not often spend it on garden 
architecture. Perhaps he is 
frightened by the ugly ab- 
surdities of the nineteenth 
century and remembers the 
Crystal Palace. He does not 
wish to imitate a great Italian 
villa garden in stucco and 
Marylebone Road sculpture ; 
and garden architecture means 
to him only that. 

This ought to 
quicken the ambitions of those 
who can afford to make 
gardens on the great. scale. 
Phere are countless photo- 
graphs from all the _ finest 
gardens in England, and a few 
from Italy, the Villa d’Este, 
the Ville Lanti, the Villa 
Albani and others; and with 
the photographs, collected with 
great industry and discrimina- 
tion, Miss Jekyll gives us notes 
of praise and criticism which 
will help the reader to see what 
perhaps he would not have 
seen by himself. Photographs 
of garden architecture are of 
far more use to the gardener, 
end even perhaps to the archi 
tect, than mere plans. They 
show the combination of stone- 
work and trees and flowers 
without which the architec- 
ture is nothing but dry bones ; 
they show that the art of 
garden architecture is_ to 
make this combination and 
not merely to do violence 
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to nature. Garden architecture should be inspired by the 
house, by the natural character of the ground, and by the trees 
and plants which the architect must see with prophetic eye 
while he designs. A plan alone will not tell us this ; a photo- 
graph shows us the living result and whether it has failed or 
succeeded. 

As Miss Jekyll says, garden architecture comes from Italy ; 
it was there practised by the great Renaissance architects with 
no doubt a memory of the gardens of the ancient world ; and 
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no northerners have ever had their power of design or so lively 
asense of the garden as an outdoor part of the house. But our 
garden architecture, at any rate, in its earlier and happier 
time, was not a mere imitation of the Italians. It kept its 
own memories of the medieval England, and became pedantic 
only in the eighteenth century. This pedantry, no doubt, was 
what caused it to be suppressed by ‘ the return to nature,” 
with its destruction of so many beautiful gardens ; and from 
that return we have not even yet wholly recovered. We do 
not realise that we might make our gardens delightful places 
to live in, and not merely flower shows or imitations of the Alps. 
But, as we are slowly recovering the architecture of the house, 
so we may recover the architecture of the garden. ‘‘ The return 
to nature’ was really a movement of despair, despair of the 
house as anything but an ugly necessity to be concealed as 
much as possible by an imitation wilderness. This book 
shows that where the house is beautiful the garden may share 
its beauty. The architectural sense, satisfied in one case, 
will seek satisfaction in the other. It is strange, for instance, 
how seldom we now build garden houses. There is a beautiful 
example in this book of one at Poxwell Manor, Dorsetshire, 





MOUNTING BLOCK AND ENTRANCE 
built over an entrance gateway. Now, perhaps, one would 
prefer a garden house in a quieter part of the garden; but, 
well placed, it would add to the beauty of the garden and be 
i delightful place to dream in. 

Steps are the finest of all ornaments of the garden ; 
and Miss Jekyll gives many splendid examples. It is, of 
course, absurd to make stairways where there is no need for 
them; but, where the ground suggests them, they link the 
house and the garden more closely together than any other 
feature. They lead up to the house and seem, indeed, to pass 
into it. In the finest Italian examples they have almost 
a religious grandeur; but it is to be remembered always 
that the great Italian stairways are both grandly designed and 
executed. Nothing is more miserable in effect than a great 
stairway wf poor masonry and with scamped mouldings. 
Such things, if they are done at all, should be done nobly, 
and should look as if they would last for ever. , 

Miss Jekyll gives a fine example of a stairway at Ven 
Manor, Somerset ; and another, simpler but not less beautiful, 
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of steps leading up to the gateway and to a terrace within at 
Owlpen Manor in Gloucestershire. In the latter case the 
steps, though simple and few in number, are finely moulded 
at the edge; and this moulding, as Miss Jekyll points out, 
is the secret of their peculiar beauty. Balustrades are often 
mere eyesores in England because they are ill-designed and of 
bad material ; but several fine examples given in this book 
show what they may be. Best of all, perhaps, is the balus- 
trade at Dyrham Park, Gloucestershire, where they are com- 
bined with a double flight of steps below which is a lawn 
unbroken except by a sundial. Here all the lines are beautiful, 
and one notices them, and not the character of each individual 
balustrade. It is drawing in stone and also a frame to the 
more formal part of the garden. The chief danger of a balus- 
trade is costly and laboured monotony ; sometimes it makes 
the inner garden look as if it were imprisoned behind vulgar 
dungeon bars. It should, of course, be suited to the character 
of the house and should have that delicacy of moulding without 
which all architecture is brutal. 

As for sculpture, except for the charming old figures of 
lead, it has seldom been successful in English gardens. One 
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CLOTHED WITH RAMBLING ROSES. 
has only to compare the row of busts on pillars in the cypress 
hedge at the Villa Albani with the Emperor’s Walk at Grim- 
ston, or the busts at Madresfield, to see that the Italians knew 
instinctively what to do with sculpture in the garden and we 
do not. The garden of the Villa Albani might come out of 
a picture by Nicholas Poussin; the hedge and the statues 
seem to have grown or to have been carved { together. 
The busts at Grimston look as if they would rather be 
indoors ; while the device at Madresfield of niches cut in 
the hedge for busts is a tiresome and laborious conceit, 
making it necessary to have pedestals for the busts far 
too short in proportion. Probably we do not succeed with 
sculpture in the garden simply because sculpture is not an 
indigenous art in England. When it is, we shall know how 
to use it in our gardens. 

It is not possible to review this book systematically. 
It is a storehouse of material for the future architect, not to 
be imitated but to give inspiration ; and this review is nothing 
more than a few notes upon it. 
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THE FUTURE FOR POLO 


By Water S. BucKMASTER. 


UR country, after this world-upheaval, will pass 
through an entirely new phase, and life is going 
to be very different, especially country life. Every- 
one will have to work much harder and give more 
time to serious Occupations, therefore there will 

be fewer hours for pleasure and sports. There must, however, 
be some sort of relaxation or relief from strenuous work, and 
the game of polo will, I believe, be an outstanding methed 
whereby a man can loose him- 
self and obtain a little neces- 
sary pleasure and exercise. A 
man can work all day in the 
summer months and still enjoy 
a game of polo in the even- 
ing. A match only takes one 
and a half hours, therefore 
very little time is absorbed; 
but come what may, you will 
never separate an Englishman 
from his devotion to the 
horse, his instinct for sport 
and his enthusiastic attach- 
ment to all games. Germany 
and other foreign countries 
jeered at the men of our 
sport-loving country and 
avowed they could not make 
soldiers, but to-day they 
must have changed their 
tune. Sport makes good-fel- 
lowship, health and 
enjoyment, and upholds 
tradition. I could give hun- 
dreds of reasons why polo 
should flourish in the future, 
but space will not permit 
it. I will, however, give a 
few points to back up my 
argument. To-day every man is a soldier who is of polo 
age, and an enormous majority have come in contact with 
the horse, either from being in cavalry regiments, artillery 
or other such units, and once having met the noble animal, 
they, as Englishmen, have learnt to love him and learnt to 


ives 


ride. They may have asso- 
ciated at mess or elsewhere 
with some of the ** Old Con- 
temptibles and heard them 
talk of the great times they had 
in India and England at the 
game of polo, and once having 
been bitten with the love of 
riding they will want a further 
introduction to the game they 
have heard so much about. 
Many of these men, had it not 
been for the war, would never 
have had anything to do with 
the horse; they would have 
been drafted to their father’s 
business or become lawyers, 
merchants, etc. They will be 
still, but they will go to their 
jobs with their heads full of 
ideas of past polo talk in war- 
time and their own riding ex 
periences. Therefore it seems 
the field of polo will be largely 
augmented. The resuscitation 
cannot start at a moment's 
notice, but it will not take so 
long as is supposed. = Of 
grounds there are plenty. I 
do not think the country ones 
have suffered much from being 
used for hay and grazing. They 
will, of course, play slower for the first season, but that will 
probably be an advantage from the pony point of view, 
which I will touch on later. 

The London grounds can be got ready fairly quickly, 
and | expect already preparations have been begun for next 





summer. Hurlingham has two grounds waiting, and Ranelagh 
will probably have two, as well as Roehampton. There will, 
however, be one great loss to London players, and that is 
that the Gunnersbury ground will probably be no longer 
available. It was the property of the late Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, and was kept going before the war by Mr. Evelyn 
de Rothschild, whose name, alas! is on the list of heroes 
who have given up their lives for their country. His keen- 





A CLOSE CONTEST. 

ness was proverbial, and by his father’s generosity ana 
hospitality a great many players were able to have first-class 
games there. However, the name of Rothschild is so bound 
up in all sports that the ground may not after all be lost. 
The pony question is a most serious one, because the 
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STOPPING A RUN. 

polo pony as we knew him in the old days does not exist, 
but perhaps this even may be for the good of the game, as all 
players in that respect will start on the level. There will 
be no individual man or team so well mounted as practi- 
cally to defy competition. The raw material will be difficult 
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to obtain, but there will be many animals sold out of the 
Army and Remounts, and Ireland will doubtless produce 
a good supply, although in nothing like the numbers of pre- 
war days. A good many English breeders have kept their 
studs going, and some valuable animals will be drawn from 
that source. 

I have touched on the subject of young and new players 
and on them we shall have largely to depend. A great 
majority, alas! of the old hands are either gone or disabled, 
and even those who remain have had four years pass over 
their heads. Many of the best players were in the region 
of forty, and at that age they will find it hard to begin again. 
But in spite of this handicap I fancy we shall see some of the 
old faces on the field once more, giving a gocd account of 
themselves and keeping the ball a-rolling. The Handicap List 
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will need some readjusting. The old one will be practically 
valueless, but the practised eye of those in authority will 
quickly put this right. The rising generation must remember 
that England holds the International Polo Cup, and must 
continue to hold it. America in the future will go in very 
strongly for the game and will doubtless seek to win the Cup 
back at the first available opportunity. But American polo 
players, like the American nation, as we have seen in this war, 
are too good sportsmen to try to win the Cup until it is worth 
winning. Personally I am full of confidence for the future 
of the game. The love and spirit of it have not been allowed 
to die during the last four years even within the sound cof 
the guns, as games have been played in France on any 
sort of animal, and even in Italy during the last few 
months. 


REPLACING THE HOME STOCK OF HORSES 


I sometimes wonder whether breeders of every 

class of horse and pony common to the United 

KXingdom realise the significance and immense 

importance of the coming distribution of many 

tens of thousands of surplus Army horses. Do 
they understand that this tremendous accession to our horse 
population means refilling the blanks caused by war’s demands 
and affords an unexampled opportunity to them to resume their 
industry on sure and eminently practical lines ? There has, we 
know, been a tremendous drainage, especially of the lighter class 
of horses, by which we mean those used for field artillery, officers’ 
chargers and cobs, and cavalry troopers. Riding horses had no 
other market than that created by Army buyers; the war long 
since extinguished all else— hunting, polo and pleasure riding 
generally. It was different in time with heavy draught horses. 
None became available at the Army’s maximum price. It was 
common in recent times to find them making double that price, 
so great was the demand for agriculture and for heavy work in 
the towns. 

It will be understood therefore, that the promise of replace- 
ments on a large scale is welcomed on every hand. We want to 
see overworked horses relieved of their grinding, harrowing 
toil and banished from sight in our cities and towns. They want 
resting or retiring for ever— poor, prematurely worn-out things, 
that had less to sustain their tired, aching bodies as their loads 
became heavier. It was just one of those grim ‘* exigencies of 
war.’ The time of their merciful release is drawing near, and 
soon there will be no excnse for the contractor or carman, the 
laundry man o1 the greengrocer, to continue employing weedy 
ponies or debilitated ‘‘ C 3’ horses in hauling loads only intended 
tor healthy, well-fed draught horses. Yes, indeed, the immense 
influx promised us by the War Office is going to be beneficial 
from every point of view. It is going to do something in replacing 
mares with breeders; it is going to ease the difficult position 
created by the serious dearth of all breeds of horses: and it may 
result in removing many ill-shaped, debilitated mares which, in 
the absence of better animals, might conceivably have been used 
lor breeding with permanently serious consequences. To write 
irom this latter aspect is not pleasant, but it were far better that 
such examples of ponies and horses as we have seen on the 
streets during the last twelve months and more should be merc!- 
fully destroyed for meat and certain valuable by-products. It is 
not a savoury topic, but horse-meat is an item to-day in the feed- 
ing of prisoners of war, and as such it saves the Consumption of 
other more valuable commodities. 

The primary benefaction to our country, however, must, 
of course, fall on those who intend to go on breeding horses, an 
industry which promises to be extraordinarily good for a long 
time to come. Will breeders accept the unique chances about 
to be offered to them? What we may call the “ horse sense ” 
of those who in the past have helped to make the United Kingdom 
world-famous tor its breeds of horses will not, we think, fail them 
now, and, therefore, it will not be without interest if in this issue 
we give some hints as to the nature of the scheme of Government 
distribution. Officially the details have still to be made known, 
but they are promised within the next few days. Meanwhile, 
it can be said on most reliable authority that it is the intention 
of the War Offce to repatriate 125,000 horses which are considered 
surplus to the requirements of the Expeditionary Force in France. 
Captain Galtrey’s book, ‘“‘ The Horse and the War,’’ which is 
now attracting so much attention, is our authority for saving that 
not long ago the horses and mules engaged with the Armies in 
France numbered about 400,000. If, therefore, 125,000 horses 
are to be brought home they are obviously distinct from the 
large numbers being retained for the use of the two Armies 
of occupation along the Rhine. 

When will the 125,000 come home? Inquiries on that 
point have brought no definite answer for the good reason that 
the authorities themselves are unable to say. They must wait 
for the word to begin serious demobilisation. Very complete 
arrangements, however, have been made to carry out the scheme 
with due regard to the requirements of horse-breeding and 
industry generally. Thus it is proposed to bring the 125,000 
home to four receiving ports in England, distribute them to a 


great many sale centres and make them available for the highest 
bidders at public auction. Every animal sold is to be disposed 
of in this way. What class of animals will they be? They will 
be heavy draughts, light-draughts, high-class chargers suitable 
for hunting and pleasure hacking generally, ponies or cobs of 
stoutness and substance, and they are to be sent to centres where 
they are most wanted. The heaviest horses are naturally best 
suited to agricultural counties, especially where the soil is heavy, 
and we can imagine that Wales, for instance, would be inclined to 
types of the compact Welsh cart-horse and sturdy cob. 

Actually it is proposed to carry out this big dispersal inside 
ten weeks, which will be sufficiently long to prevent anything 
of the nature of a glut on the market, while at the same 
time making certain of catching the breeding season of 
1919. That is a most important point, and readers of COUNTRY 
LirrF do not need to be reminded that we have made much of it 
for some time past. Indeed, we are assured that it is the inten- 
tion as far as possible to ‘“‘ place ”’ geldings in the cities and towns 
and mares in the agricultural districts. It will be understood 
that the military situation in Europe must determine the time 
when the 125,000 will be released, but all our information leads 
us to believe that breeders who are counting on adding to their 
mares in view of the next breeding season will not be disappointed. 
It should he added that a big responsibility will rest with the 
officers of the Army Veterinary Service, both in France and 
in England. ‘They are to divide into groups the surplus animals 
in France after the demands of the Armies of occupation have 
been satisfied. There will be the strong, healthy animals between 
the ages of five and eight years of age, others between nine 
and twelve years, others not sound and older than twelve years, 
but still fit for work ; while into a fourth group will be relegated 
what may be described as the residue whose ultimate fate, in the 
interests of humanity, will be destruction for food purposes. 

Then the Remount Service officers will make the selection 
of those to be repatriated, and only those will be allowed to 
depart from France which survive the accepted tests showing 
them to be free from symptoms of contagious diseases. Arrived 
in England, there will be further severe tests in quarantine or 
clearing stations, so that it is clear every possible precaution will 
be taken to ensure only healthy animals being placed at the 
disposal of prospective buyers. Before this major dispersal 
takes place, however, there is to be a preliminary minor dispersal 
in the United Kingdom, ‘‘ minor” in this case being really 
“big”? in the accepted sense of the word. There will be some 
tens of thousands of horses and mules surplus to Army require- 
ments at home, and they are to be sold; their sale, moreover, 
may be said to be beginning as we write. As with men, so with 
our war horses; the best could not be retained in England for 
home service, and yet no finer examples of the different classes 
can be found anywhere than many of those which will be sold in 
the immediate future. They include many which have been 
landed from America in recent weeks and months, many re- 
cently bought in the United Kingdom, all of which would have 
gone Overseas in the ordinary way had the war gone on. There 
are some mules, and it is to be hoped that they will not go un- ; 
appreciated merely because they are not understood in this 
country. They are, of course, of no value for breeding purposes, 
and we do not want them to take the places of animals which 
are of value in adding to our horse population. But there is 
another point of view. The small holder, the one-horse owner, 
the man who has a small business which requires him to keep 
a horse, the country carrier—they are the people who ought to 
consider whether it would not be well worth their while to invest 
in the mule. He would prove a fine investment, for he is a rare 
worker and will go on all day and every day and become the 
willing drudge, while costing less to keep than a horse. The 
idea that he is bad to handle is all nonsense. The Government 
will not sell any suspicious characters, but will select the sturdiest, 
quietest, and the most reliable. The natural shyness and 


suspicious mind of the mule yield to decent treatment in or out 
of the stable, and as soon as he has made up his mind that he 
has nothing to fear he will go‘anywhere and do anything. A 
week hence we expect to be able to give more details of the 
whole scheme of dispersal. 
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URBERRY Topcoats, Suits and Gowns 
prove thoroughly efficient safeguards for 
preserving health under the varying con- 

ditions of wet, cold or mild weather. Their 
protective powers, lightweight, hygienic warmth 
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REALLY remarkable little book, just issued, is Mr. 

J. H. Dowd’s sparkling series of black - and - white 

sketches, *“* The Doings of Donovan, In and Out of 

Hospital’? (Country Lirr, Limited, 3s. 6d. net). Mr. 

Dowd, who is a lance-corporal in the R.A.M.C., and 
has for upwards of three years been working as an orderly— 
except for an interlude during which he was a patient, thereby 
gaining an authentic insight into the patient’s point of view— 
is a humorous artist of quite individual distinction. His draw- 
ings, some of which are reproduced herewith, speak for them- 
selves. They are skilful, witty, immensely alive; but what in 
this instance renders them so valuable is their intrinsic veracity. 
The doings of Donovan’ are real doings. They genuinely 
happened—and are happening at this moment, for, though peace 
has come, it will be long betore the great war hospitals empty 
and the boys in blue are no longer among us in town and country. 
Keven to-day the wounded are arriving, evacuated from the 
bases in France. Donovan is a pictorial character, a creation 
(and what a lovable creation!); but he is no mere oafish 
caricature like some of the soldier figures popularised by pur- 
veyers of comic journalism. He is represented as an Irishman. 
Perhaps Mr. Dowd was temperamentally guided in this choice. 
Donovan is Atkins all the same; and also Taffy and Jock. 
\nd his lite in hospital (plus a charming idyll out of hospital), 
presented thus in a sequence of engaging vignettes, is a document 
of first-class importance. It would be difficult to find any picture- 
book which so accurately and completely retlects such a large 
number of the significant minor details of the period. It is 
tremendously ‘ topical,” yet its topicality is of such a nature 
that the subject-matter is the reverse of ephemeral. Mr. Dowd’s 
pictures show us exactly the aspects of the war which we do 
not want hurriedly to forget. As for their delineation of the 
inner side of life in a military hospital, the present reviewer, 
who happens to be peculiarly familiar with that life, feels that 
he will never tire of examining and chuckling over their rich 
minutia. He knows that there is a wide public who will appre- 
ciate the book as he does. Tens ot thousands of patients have 
passed through our hospitals, tens of thousands of friends have 
visited them. The statis of Sisters and V.A.D.s and 


R.A.M.C. orderlices and doctors amount to thou- 
sands more. All these people, turning the leaves 
of * The Doings of Donovan,” will recognise and 


rejoice in each of its delicate and gay allusions, few 
of which could have been even thonght of, much 
less depicted, by one who had not been in hourly 
contact with the actualities. We should all be 
gratetul to Mr. Dowd for having produced this timely 
work; and to the wounded themselves it will be a 
fine memento of an unforgettable experience. 


The convalescents wearing those brilliant blue 
suits which are so piquant a touch of colour for 
England’s climate could tell us strange tales of 


is no secret 
first conscious 


their sensations on being wounded. It 
that the average wounded man’s 
feeling was one of thankfulness. He might be in 
pain; but he was alive. And he was ** out 
of it,” for a time: honourably out of it. Unless 
his case was desperate, it was this thought which 
kept recurring. England! Rest! <A holiday- 
perhaps a total reprieve —from the trenches; a sur- 
cease from incessant, nerve-wearing mental anxiety. 


Soldiers have given a wound a name which is not 
tragic or regretful, but waggishly welcoming. They 


call ita‘ Blighty.’ They hailed it as the more or 
less lucky chance which would let them go home. 
Why ashamed to acknowledge anything 
obvious ; 
Ambulances and hospital trains and ships lat- 
terly plied with a systematic regularity which at 
one time would have seemed impracticable. Still, 
the patient often had to endure much suffering as 
he was moved from place to place, and the end of 


be so 





his journey—the arrival at the English military 
hospital—-was a profound relief. Carried into it on 
a stretcher, he knew that he was entering a refuge 
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IN HOSPITAL—AND OUT 


By Warp Murr. 
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beautifully tidy beds, the white sheets, the spotless bandages, 
the flowers in vases on the tables, the polished floor and 
rows of shining windows —all testified to the presence of 
that cosiness-cum-decency which is beloved by the humblest 
Briton. And when the patient at last sank into the soft, clean 
bed which was waiting for him, and a kindly but businesslike 
Sister came to question him; when he had been washed and his 
injuries dressed, and there was put before him the food suited 
to his condition : when he lay back on his pillow and, listening to 
the laughter and chat of the men around him, savoured the sheer 
physical snugness of his state—then, indeed, he could hardly be 
reproached for regarding the episode of his wound as a piece of 
unqualified, barely believable luck. 

Thank God, our soldiers are no longer being wounded. The 
wounded are still, however, coming to England, as has been 
said, and this story of the wounded man’s hospital adventures, 
as told by Mr. Dowd’s deft drawings, may still legitimately 
be written in the present tense. Many a newcomer is at this 
very minute going through the experiences of Donovan. Manv 
a Tommy Atkins is only now coming back from the gates of 
death. His introductory period in hospital is over. The days 
pass and the patient’s first lassitude—an almost luxurious 
lassitude— begins to pass also. His fever diminishes and 
temperature-taking (that strict item in the routine !) becomes 
mcre and mcre a fermality. He has the mild excitement of 
being berne off to the N-ray rcom, where strange mechanisms 
fizz and splutter, mysteriously resulting in a shadowy diagram 
cn a photographic plate, a diagram Iccating his bullet cr 
fragment of shrapnel. Later comes a more anxious incident. 
He is trundled down the ccrridor, its ceiling sliding above his 
prone ferm in an endless sequence of rafters. He is “ going 
to the pictures ’’---which is Atkins’ euphemism for going to the 
operating theatre. A fantastic experience! An interlude of 
dreams and nightmares, followed by a slow awakening to nausea— 
and the discovery that he is back in bed and has for hours been 
entertaining the ward by his maundering eloquence. ‘Then a 
second, and probably more rapid, recovery ; and soon our friend 
is able to sit up. Even before he is allowed out of bed the wise 
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in which, thanktully, he might stay undisturbed till 
health returned. Orderlies, mounting his stretcher 
on a wheeled trolley, conducted him down the long, 
level corridors to his ward. These corridors—bare, 
wooden, boasting no architectural virtue but the 
ease wherewith they can be cleaned—-may look a 
trifle unhomely ; their fearful perspective, stretching 
into the distance, has astonished many a newly 
arrived Donovan. But the moment he turned out 
of the corridor into a ward the patient sensed a 
ditferent atmiosphere and was reassured. Around 
him in the beds he saw comrades, and whether 


these fellow- patients looked weil or ill they were 
alike Sin this, that 


they looked comfortable. The 
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MESSRS. CHAS. BAKER & CO. hold the 
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Sister gives him helpful little jobs to do for her. He can 
roll bandages or polish those nickel-plated drums which 
are daily fetched, with dressings, from the steriliser. 
He begins to join in the communal life of the ward, 
learns to greet the charlady as “‘ Ma!” to exchange 
banter with his neighbouis, and tease the V.A.D. by 
smoking, under the shelter of his blanket, after Lights 
Out. The life of a hospital ward is busily local. This 
is acommunity within a community—the latter being 
the great hospital itself. The patient who is confined 
to bed has glimpses of the activities of the other 
parts of the hospital, in that its officials frequently 
appear: the O.C. and the Matron pass on their round 
of inspection, the M.O. (doctor) comes daily, the 
corporal from the paymaster’s office arrives with the 
weekly allowance, the V.A.D. post-ladies bring par- 
cels, the editor of the hospital magazine calls in 
search of pessible contributors. On visitors’ after- 
noons the wards look quiet. Both statf and patients 
seem to have infinite leisure for hospita'itv. But the 
visitor has not peeped into the wards in the mornings. 
That is their busy time, when Sister, Nurse, orderly 
(or “ orderlette ’’), sharlady and the walking patients 
are all on the bustle with the work of the day: 
dressings, cleanings, the preparation of meals, wash- 
ing, shaving, bed-making, temperature-taking, and 
a thousand cther things. LE-verybody, except the 
actually helpless patients, lends a hand in the task of 
running the ward—with the wholesomest results 
socially. Never was there a jollier demonstration of 
the virtues of the co-operative system on a small scale 
and adjusted for peculiar circumstances. The gradual 
elimination of the orderly fron: ward work is due in 
the main not alone to the arrival of the “ orderlette”’ 
(girl orderly), but to the manifest common-sense of 
making—nay, allowing-—the out-of-bed patients to 
wait on those still lying down: to hand them their 
meals, give them their washing and shaving tackle, 
and so forth, services willingly rendered and also good 
for morale, in that they employ a pericd otherwise 
apt to be spent in loafing. 


“a 


Not that the wounded Donovan, once he is up and about, 


need find the time hang heavily on his hands. 


recreation-room, during the day, he can read or write or play 
games; in the afternoon there are concerts, or, in summer, 


sports and = gymkhanas. Outings are arranged 


parties and matinées, and tours of the = sights of Lendon. 


There is, perhaps, a daily visit to the massage 
department—a famous centre for the exchange of 
hospital news and ‘ buzzes’”’ (rumours) ; here the 
staff of masseuses is now leavened by _ blind 
masseurs, ex-soldiers trained at St. Dunstan’s. At 
this department, too, there is an installation of 
electrical apparatus for giving every conceivable 
type of shock, from the tempered warmth of a sort 
of tickle to the excruciating stab of a miniature 
lightning flash, after which Donovan must develop 
his muscles (sadly shrunken, maybe, from lack of 
use) Cn an exerciser. Then his teeth have to be 
attended to by the hospital dentists and his eves 
examined by the khaki-clad oculist. From every 
one of these trips he returns to his ward as the 
normal citizen returns to his home; the ward is 
his base, his castle, the focus of his interests. The 
general functioning of the hospital may present 
subject-matter for talk, but the ward gossip, the 
ward’s doings, are the patient’s chief concern. Here 
are all his closest friendships. Here he knows 
everybcdy and everybody knows him. Here are 
hatched the preposterous practical jokes—Mr. Dowd 
shows us some of them—which cceupy so much 
of the ingenuity of our soldiers in hespital. lfere 
are the raggings and pillow-fights and (if Sister is 
not strict) the chorus-singings. But, above all, here 
are (as the patient must often in retrospect remind 
himself) comfort and security. No wonder he comes 
to love his ward and—absurdly—to champion it 
against all the other wards. The affection which 
men feel fer their wards has been a truly striking 
feature of cur hospital life. Men wceunded a second 
and a third time not only asked to be sent back 
to the same hospital, but insisted cn specifying 
the ward, and weuld sometimes plead to return to 
their old bed. What finer testimonial could a 
military hospital have than this? The Sister in 
whose ward this kind of thing centinually recurred 
has indeed a right to be proud—and deserves the 
nation’s thanks. Pathos is inseparable from the 
mere noiion of what a military hospital represents ; 
but sp!endidly outshining the evident pathos is the 
equally evident happiness. This happiness is re- 
flected on every page of Mr. Dowd’s clever—- 
dazzlingly clever, yet at the same time truly 
tender —- book ; and when his’ character - hero, 
Donovan, is out of hospital, cenvalescing on a 
farm and falling in love with the prettiest little 








THE NEOPHYTE. 


land-girl imaginable, the dénouement is appropriately in key 
with every picture which preceded it. If this is a war book, 
it is one of the few war books that is suitable for a Peace Christ- 
mas present. Not only is it great fun in itself, but its brilliant 
artistry enshrines facts of which everyone in England would wish 
to preserve a souvenir. 
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NONE BUT THE FAIR DESERVE THE BRAVE. 
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T is nct a moment too soon for you to 
consider the question of your after- 
war car, and the initial object of this 

advertisement is to announce the new 
Austin peace model, which is actually 
ready waiting inspection at our works. 








It is an immense improvement on the 
already famous models of the past and is 
represented in the illustration below. The 
post-war “AUSTIN TWENTY” com- 
bines all the most desirable features of a 
medium-powered private car, complete 
with electric self-starting and dynamo- 
lighting, etc., together with certain in- 
dividual and special attributes of speed. 
reliability and comfort hitherto unreached 
in this class. 





























The Austin after-war programme also 
includes Commercial Vehicles, Agricul- 
tural Tractors, and Electric Generating 
Sets. 














We invite enquiries concerning any or 
all of the above products. 











THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 


Head Offce- - - NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 


Telephone—King's Norton 230. Telegrams—" Speedily, Northfield.” 


LONDON - 479.483, OXFORD ST., W. 1 
Telephone— Mayfair 6230. 
Telegrams—" Austinette, Wesdo.” 
MANCHESTER - 130, DEANSGATE 
Telephone—City 3573. 

Telegrams—" Austine te." 
NORWICH - 18-22, PRINCE OF 
WALES ROAD 
Telephones—1054 and 1055. 
Telegrams—" Austinette." 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 








THE POST-WAR CAR 


FEATURES OF DESIGN: THE EARLIEST MODELS. 


N endeavouring to forecast the 
car we must really divide our subject into two sections : 
namely, the models which will be produced immediately 
manufacturers are able to supply anything to the public, 
and the models which will be produced after considerable 
deliberation and experiment perhaps a year later. 

rhe first types of post-war car will not differ very greatly 
ill appearance or in general design from their predecessors. 
They are likely, on the whole, to be of lower weight in proportion 
to their power, owing to the use of materials the value of which 
has been proved dwing the past four years, and the supply of 
which has been developed very greatly for war purposes. Their 
superiority over post-war models will be evidenced most in 
greater simplicity, better springing and_ increased 


character of the post-war 


respect ol 


adaptability to use inferior fuels without engine troubles re- 
sulting. To justify this forecast let us consider very briefly 
the nature of recent experience. The use to which new cars 


have been put recently has been such es to impose very severe 
tests upon the springing systems. They have operated over broken 
roads and have been constantly worked under conditions which 
would have been regarded as prohibitive five vears ago. It 
stands to reason that any weakness or inferiority in the springing 
system must have evidenced itself fairly promptly. 
wey, anv lack of strength in front or back axles must have 
become apparent. In the matter of springing, again, the wide- 
motor ambulances must necessarily have led 
being bestowed upon this feature in the interests 
of the wounded men to be carried over bad road surtaces. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF PARTS. 

\s regards simplicity, war tended 
standardisation and towards the climination of many parts 
introduced merely to conform to the dictates of fashion, but 
constituting, In fact. complications likely to lead to incressed 
work in maintenance and reoair and to an increase also in the 
variety of spare parts necessarily maintained in support of motor 
fleets in being. The need for accelerating output of the types of 
military service has also encouraged a reduction 
in the number of parts and a general simplicity of design. 
encouragement has been given to the 


In the same 


spread use ot 


to great care 


service has towards 


vehicles used 


Less 


introduction of means of 


making a car independent of skilled or regular attention by its 
owner. The vast majority of military vehicles have been driven 
by men who are well trained and are working as part of an organ- 
isation well equipped from the peint of view of maintenance. 
There has been no question of devising a fool-proof machine at 
the expense of additional complicatiens. 


USE OF INFERIOR FUELS. 


As regards fuels, the quality of the so-called petrol available 
for road vehicles has been going steadily down, and the bulk of 
the stuff which now figures under that name bears very little 
resemblance to the petrol of ten years ago, or even of I914. 
There has, therefore, been a constant inducement to modify 
engines and carburetting devices, so as to make the use of inferior 
fuels comparatively casy. Only a small percentage of military 
vehicles is equipped with electric starters, and starting by hand 
naturally becomes more and more difficult unless the engines 
are altered gradually to meet the fact that the fuels used are less 
volatile. We may, therefore, expect the immediate post-war car 
to show a marked advance in efficiency as against the pre-war 
car when both are required to use the petrol of the present day. 
In the one case we have a vehicle designed specifically to use 
that fuel, and in the other case we have merely a vehicle de- 
signed to use something quite different and, therefore, under 
a serious initial disadvantage. 


FOST-WAR OPERATING COSTS. 

The result of this very brief analysis is to lead to the con- 
clusion that the post-war car will be cheaper in operation, or, 
at any rate, more economical. The two things are not quite the 
same. Economy effected in fuel and also tyre economy re- 
sulting from reduced weight and better springing, and economy 
in maintenance caused by better springing and greater simplicity 
do not necessarily mean a lower total cost of operation per mile. 
The price of fuel has, of course, risen. So have the prices of labour 
and materials of all kinds. The point, therefore, is that the post- 
war car, put up against the pre-war car under present-day con- 
ditions, will be very considerably superior and chearer to run, 
but that the cost of covering a certain number of miles in 1919 
on a post-war car is not likely to be lower than the cost of covering 
the same number of miles in 1914 on the equivalent pre-war model. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE 


KING’S 
Siy H. Rawlinson introduces his aide-d2-camp to the King. 


VISIT TO THE FRONT 
A Rolls-Royce cay was requisitioned on this occasion 
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There will be nothing untried or 
Its in-built equipment will be of the most comprehensive 


nature ; electric starting and light a standard feature. 


It will embody 


amongst other successful Lanchester mechanical features the well-known 
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It will be a Car reflecting an experience of 
Will you send it > 


more than twenty years of motor manufacturing and worth your while 


to consider. 


An enquiry now will ensure you particulars at 


the earliest possible moment. 





Lanchester patent cantilever suspension to the rear axle, ensuring the 


utmost comfort in riding. 
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HOLDING BACK REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES. 

Some motorists may, perhaps, feel regret that the immediate 
post-war model does not show so much radical change as might 
be expected when compared with its predecessor. Any manu- 
facturer could, of course, get out a car that would bristle with 
new points. Practically every manufacturer, however, has been 
fully occupied on Government contract work right up to the last 
moment. His duties to his country have to some extent clashed 
with any natural inclination to produce something of startling 
originality. He may have embodied many original features in 
prepared designs, but it is questionable if he can honestly have 
found the opportunity to test those features under practical 
conditions sufficiently to justify him in embodying them at 
once. He might, of course, take the risk of doing so as a result 
of full confidence in his designers, but it is more likely that he 
will adopt the rather more cautious attitude and stick to the old 
principle of the manufacturer retraining from offering his public 
anything that has not been thoroughly tried and proved sound. 
The former method might mean a great many immediate orders, 
but a permanent damage to a good reputation. The writer is, 
therefore, inclined to agree with the view that has already been 
expressed in some quarters to the effect that nothing very 
startling in the way of design need be expected to appear prior 
to the Olympia Show, which will presumably be held in the 
autumn of The expression of this view has on some 
occasions been accompanied by a more or less direct suggestion 
that some manufacturers have shown themselves vastly more 
alive than others, and that the degree of credit attaching to each 
in this respect will be fairly accurately reflected by the promptness 
with which full details of the post-war models will be published. 
This suggestion is at least arguable. Suppose, for instance, that 
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A CROSSLEY 25-30 


H.P. POST-WAR 
we have two firms equally circumstanced with regard to their 
war work. The one honourably concentrates its whole activities 
on what it has to do for the country and refuses to use even smal! 
quantities of material for private work that is not definitely 
recognised. The other has a more elastic conscience and, while 
getting on with its Government work, still manages to divert 
small amounts of material and time tor the purpose of preparing 
its post-war programme. It is determined to get in ahead of its 
competitors, and for that purpose it does things which others 
could equally have done, but did not consider it right to do so 
under the circumstances. Are we to blame the man who has 
been more scrupulous if it takes him rather longer as a conse- 
quence before he can tell the public just what will be the features 
of a thoroughly tested post-war model? Then, again, some of 
those who are ready first with these particulars may be taking 
the risks referred to above of incorporating features not thor- 
oughly tried out. It is not, therefore, safe to assume that the 
firm which fails to figure among the first to come before the 
public with a post-war car has necessarily been dilatory or lacking 
in foresight. It would be rash to jump to any such conclusion ; 
and, moreover, it would be unfair. This subject of preparation 
will be dealt with in a subsequent article and, therefore, for the 
moment we will leave it at this point. 


CARBURATION. 

Next, as to the post-war car as it will appear when there 
has been full time and opportunity for the conduct of complete 
road tests with ample supplies of the various post-war fuels 
available and under various types of body. Here, again, the 
fuel question looms large. Benzol will be available in very 
considerable quantities. The position in respect of petrol will 
have materially changed, but we shall never get this fuel again in 
its old quality. Attempts are even now being made to develop 
the production of alcohol as a fuel. Designers will presently 
have to begin to consider how far their designs can wisely be 
modified with a view to the ultimate employment of alcohol as a 
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very considerable proportion of a mixture. VProbably, there will 
be few cars not fitted with some special device to assist the 
vaporisation of the heavier fractions of imperfect fuels. Coupled 
with this precaution there must be precautions also to insure that 
those portions of the heavier fractions that are not properly 
vaporised do not operate in such a way as to ruin the efficiency 
of the lubricating oil and so lead to trouble with bearings. All 
this is a very difficult problem, and is also one which very few 
manufacturers have had time and opportunity to study with 
sufficient thoroughness up to the present. The motor industry 
is actively engzged in forming a Research Association, and, no 
doubt, in the early programme of that Association these questions 
of utilisation of fuel and the effects of the inferior fuels upon 
lubrication will be thoroughly investigated. Scientific investiga- 
tions of this kind cannot be hurried. They will doubtless be 
going on steadily for years to come, and the improvements 
resulting from them are, therefore, similarly likely to be gradual 
rather than revolutionary. The man who waits for perfection 
in this and in other respects before buying his post-war car will 
have to wait a very long time. 


CHANGE OF TYPES AND DEPRECIATION. 


At the same time, we must reckon on improvement taking 
place rather more rapidly than in the steady-going pre-war 
period, and therefore we must face the probability of our post- 
war car becoming more or less obsolete within a more limited 
period and thereby losing in value upon the second-hand market. 
This point is not without importance, because in any serious 
endeavour to assess the cost of motoring we must not take merely 
the first cost of the car and add to it the cost of operation, but 
we must allow for depreciation in the value of the car itself 
Depreciation in value 
is due to two distinct 
causes, namely, to the 
results of wear and tear 
and to obsolescence, 
by which is meant the 
loss in value due to the 
model owned being re- 
placed by a later model 
materially superior, but 
at the same time 
obtainable at a first 
cost, when new, little, 
if any, greater. We 
shall deal later on with 
the question of price, 
and we shall then see 
that, provided things 
go reasonably well, the 
tendency should be for 
price to drop steadily 
after starting at a 
somewhat high point. 
Here, again, is a further 
reason for depreciation 
in value, and conse- 
quently there is no 
use in blinking the 
fact that the item of 
depreciation during the next three or four years is likely to be a 
bigger one than that to which we have been accustomed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SPRINGING SYSTEMS. 

We have mentioned the forthcoming activities of a Research 
\ssociation and we have also referred to springing. The two 
will, no doubt, be associated. War-time experience has tended 
towards thoroughly sound springing, but not necessarily towards 
the cultivation of the degree of perfection desired by a motorist 
of ample means using his car mainly or entirely upon at least 
fairly good roads. Then, again, connected with this same subject 
is the problem of rendering any suspension system equally 
efficient under a considerable variety of loads. Probably the 
later post-war car—what we may cal! the 1920 model—will 
reveal a great many more or less novel suspension and shock 
absorbing features. 


AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION. 


At the same time, we may expect the appearance of a number 
of vehicles the designers of which have borne in mind throughout 
the fact that many owners with no great mechanical knowledge 
will require to drive and look aiter their cars without any pro- 
fessional assistance. The object in this case will be to turn out 
what is popularly called a fool-proof vehicle, but which is really 
less proof against folly than proof against indolence or inability 
to find time for adjustments and attention. It is particularly 
with regard to the lubrication of all the working parts that one 
may expect some very interesting devclopments in this particular 
direction. We shall see designs approaching more and more 
nearly to the ideal under which the car owner would merely have 
to fill up one or two receptacles, and an automatic distributing 
system would do the rest. 


ENGINE STARTERS. 
There has been some little controversy 
engine starters. 


CAR. 


on the question of 
The writer’s opinion is that these will be 
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practicaliy universal, and that in the great majority of vehicles the 
clectric engine starter will figure as part of an electric system 
which will provide also for internal and external lighting. The 
conveniences and cleanliness of electric light are such as to make 
that side of the equipment a practical certaintv, and once we 
have gone so far as to provide a battery 
end a means of keeping it charged, it 
seems absurd to refuse to go further by 
providing an engine starter operated by 
cleetrical m<¢ there wil! 
be many cars preduced for the purpose 
of filling the needs of people of strictly 
moderate means. ‘The standard models 
of some of these may incorporate merely 
the Ordinary starting handle. Never- 
theless, the will anticipate thi 
motor of some specifi 
type, and provision will be made so that 
this can be added without difficulty o1 
There will be little 
the car that has to 


ans oF course, 


design 


use OF a Startine® 


needless expense 


room in the future for 


have a lighting <dwnamo or a_ starting 
motor tacked on as an accessory not 
contemplated in the original design. but 


worked in) somehow or 


elec tric 


other by the 


] specialists. 


REGULATED COOLING SYSTEMS. 
As regards 
probable that many of the 1920 cars will 
be equipped with devices designed to 
vary the flow of the circulating water or 
the degree of cooling to which it is sub- 
jected. There are manv= alternative 
plans which, no doubt, will be exempli- 


fied, but they all aim at the same object. 
} 


cooling systems, it is 


A SIX-CYLINDER 


us is to ensure that the cooling system shall be quite adequate 
under the hottest conditions of summer, but shall not be over- 
effective under the coldest winter conditions. Efficiency is lost 
in the engine if the water in the jackets is kept too cool, and the 
necessity for maintaining it at a fairly high temperature will be 
increased as the quality of the engine fuel goes down. Perhaps 
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the necessary regulation will be provided 
by something in the nature of a Venetian 
blind in conjunction with the radiator. 


The movements of, such a blind can 
either be controlled by hand or may 
follow autematically upon the move- 


ments of a_ valve, these movements 
resulting in turn from changes of 
temperature in the circulating water. 


In the cheaper cars we may have some 
quite simple hand-operated device which 
merely puts a part of the radiating 
surface out of action by shielding it 
from the current of air. In the more 
expensive types some automatic system 
will no doubt be adopted. 


MAGNETO OR BATTERY IGNITION ? 


In the matter of ignition, it is quite 
probable that the magneto will be par- 
tially supplanted by improved varieties of 
the battery and coil system. There is 
all the difference between the old battery, 
which had to be taken off the car to be 
charged, and the modern electric system 
involving an improved battery kept 
steadily charged by a dynamo while 
in position. The writer’s own view is 
that the magneto will be retained on all the better class cars, 
but that it may cease to figure on types in which low first cost 
is the special object. 

It will probably be found that in most cars the supply of fuel 
to the engine will be automatically regulated and will not be 
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STANDING BEFORE THE 
ADNEDABAD. 


av is greatly favoured by 


NAPIER JUMMA MUSGAD, 


the vuling Princes of India. 


merely dependent on a gravity or pressure feed. Develop- 
ments in this direction are, however, connected with the general 
progress in the problem of using lower grade fuels. 

EASILY OPERATED JACKS. 

The more motorists drive and care for their own cars the 
more does it become advisable to provide 
labour-saving devices to eliminate the 
need for dirty and arduous work upon 
the road. Detachable wheels or rims 
may, therefore, be expected to be 
standard fittings, and a_ very large 
number of cars will have special systems 
of jacks, kept permanently in place and 
enabling the axles to be lifted rapidly 
and easily. Tires, meanwhile, will no 
doubt be better standardised as regards 
sizes, so that tire stockists will have no 
difficulty in providing any motor owner 
with a tire of the exact size required. 


ALL-WEATHER BODIES. 


The most probable development in 
body design is in the direction of in- 
creased popularity of something in the 
nature of the all-weather body, enabling 
the vehicle to be used at option either 
as a closed or as an open car. The 
principle naturally applies to anyone 
possessing only one car, which is to be 
used both for touring in the summer 
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winter. There will also be a tendency towards the standardi- 
sation of bodies and the production in quantity instead of 
individually. This will allow of considerable economies without 
any sacrifice of quality. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION AND STEAM CARS. 


As regards the general system of propulsion and transmission, 
we may expect to hear a good deal more of systems of transmission 
involving electrical machinery, and thereby dispensing with the 
ordinary change-speed gear. In the realm of the private car 
progress in this line is likely to be mainly focussed on the pro- 
duction of transmission systems which, while retaining the 
advantages of a dircct mechanical drive at high speed, introduce 
the advantages of an electrical drive under heavier travelling con- 
ditions without involving electrical losses when running on the 
level. There is every reason also to believe that new types of 
steam car will achieve at least a fair measure of popularity, and 
that purely electric vehicles will be used in increased numbers 
for town work and for more or less regular private service not 
involving a long mileage in any one run. 

Up to this point we have dealt mainly with private cars, 
but much of what has been written applies equally to the com- 


mercial vehicle, which has an immense future before it. The 
production of commercial vehicles during the war has been 
almost entirely concentrated upon two or three broad types, 





HUMBER’S BIG MOTOR BODY-BUILDING 


and the immediate problem is, therefore, to reintroduce more 
diversity in order to fill the needs of a great variety of users. 


THE PRICE OF POST-WAR 
CARS 


REASONS FOR HIGH PRICES. 

SPITE many forecasts of great schemes for the 
quantity production of motor vehicles at abnormally 
low prices, we feel that we cannot safely prophesy that 
the post-war cost of the generality of cars will be lower 
than, or immediately as low as, that of the pre-war 

car of corresponding type and power. The whole question can 
be best considered in the light of the experience of those firms 
which have, during the war, continued to produce motor vehicles. 
rhese particular concerns have felt the effect on the cost ot 
production ot the changes—-gradual in themselves but consider- 
able in the aggregate—in the costs of labour and of material. 
\t the same time, these same firms have appreciated the con- 
sequences of concentrating their output upon one or two models 
produced in comparatively large quantities and, furthermore, 
of extending their works so as in many cases to make their total 
output three or four times as large as it was in 1914. 

Do we find that firms so circumstanced are still able to supply 
vehicles to the Government at the same prices which thev were 
able to quote with profit to themselves four years ago? The 
answer is that they cannot do so. Engineering labour has gone 
up in cost by something well over 100 per cent. Material has 
gone up certainly by more than 50 per cent. Labour and 
material together represent a very big proportion of the total 
cost of production. This proportion of the cost must have been 
not much less than doubled unless it has been possible to effect 
savings by increased output or by simplification of design. 
Fortunately, savings in both these directions have, in fact, 
been effected. The result is that instead of the price of the car 
going up by not much less than 1oo per cent. it has gone up by, 
perhaps, 25 per cent. In such a case as this we have already 
realised the benefits of at least fairly large and thoroughly 
standardised output. We have realised part of the benefit 
resulting from simplification of design. Despite these advan- 
tages, prices have risen. In the post-war models further simplifi- 
cation of design will no doubt be secured. This will mean a 
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An example of the way in which the motor indusiry applied itself to other production 
for way purposes and the work entailed in reversion to norma! activities. 
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reduction in the weight of material consumed in the manufacture 
of each car: also a reduction in the number of hours of labour 
involved in the same process. ‘These reductions must, however, 
be very great before we can even get back to pre-war prices, 
leaving the necessary margin for the profit of agents and of manu- 
facturers. These profits are likely to be cut pretty low for some 
time to come, because high prices will discourege business. Even 
so, we are living in a fool’s paradise if we imagine that we are 
going to get for (300 what cost us £500 or 4600 in 1914. Quantity 
production and_ standardisation may 
effect economies, but neither one of 
them can perform miracles. 
A CONCRETE EXAMPLE. 

The whole subject has been fairly 
fully thrashed out recently in the 
columns of the Autocar. A concrete 
example was there cited. A certain car 
in 1914 cost £452 to manufacture. The 
same car in 1918 cost no less than £743. 
Certain of the circumstances at the 
moment were adverse to economical pro- 
duction. Assuming these troubles to be 
overcome, the cost in the immediate 
future was estimated to be £656. In 
this analysis, perhaps, insufficient con- 
sideration was given to the possibility 
of simplifying the vehicle and so sav- 
ing labour and material. The firm in 
question had apparently been engaged 
for years on turning out cars of the 
same model for the War Department. 
If considerable changes of design sug- 
gested themselves they probably could 
not be embodied. Thus, we do not 
anticipate that the increase in cost of 
the post-war model of this particular car will be as great as 
indicated by the figures quoted. We imagine that it will 
probably be an increase of about 25 per cent. 


LOWER PRICES LATER ON. 


Gradually the price of materials will go down. In some 
cases this may occur at once to an appreciable extent. In 
others the process will be slow. Labour will never go back to 
its old figure, but we believe that in two or three years’ time the 
cost of the labour and of the material involved in the construction 
of a car will be no greater than it was in 1914. Thus, for instance, 
if material is up 25 per cent. and we use 20 per cent. less of it, 
our total bill is only what it used to be. Similarly, if labour is 
up 50 per cent. and we manage to get the work done by occupying 
labour for only two-thirds of the old number of hours involved, 
our figure is the same as before. Thus, we anticipate that in the 
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VERYTHING points to an overwhelming rush of orders for New 


Cars directly they are available, and to the supply at first being entirely 








inadequate. We have placed large contracts with numerous Manufac- 


turers, are keeping in close touch with the position of each, and are in a 





particularly favourable position to offer early deliveries. 


If you are likely to require a Car during the next twelve months, and care 


to fill in the form below, not committing yourself in any way to purchase, 





we will keep a record of your requirements, and will transmit from time 


to time information we receive as to new models, deliveries available, prices, ete. 


We are opening a ““WAITING LIST,” and all orders received will be 

dealt with strictly in rotation, on the understanding that if the specification 
2 5 : : 

and price of the Car selected prove ultimately to be unsatisfactory, the prospective 


purchaser has the option to cancel order. 
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course of three or four years we shall certainly get back to pre-war 
figures of prices and possiblv to something even lower. In the 
meanwhile, however, it stands to reason that, with prices showing 
a downward tendency, the selling value of any car will be likely 
to drop more rapidly than would otherwise be the case. To take 
a parallel instance, there was a time when a presentable bicycle 
could not be bought under £20. A good second-hand machine 
might then have fetched 412. A year or so later there were 
scores of new types on the market selling at about {10 and not 
appreciably infecsior to their predecessors. It stands to reason 
that th» second-hand price of the old and expensive machine 
then went down to a very low percentage of its original first 
Thus, a downward tendency in price in a sense adds to 
the cost of motoring by increasing the difference between the 
first cost of the car and its selling value after a given period. 
THE REASONABLE POINT OF VIEW. 

A point brought out in the articles to which we have referred 
is that, even if we have to pay more for the post-war car, it does 
not follow that we are not really getting it cheaper. The value 
of the sovereign has dropped appreciably, so that we may have 
to pay more sovereigns and vet may be giving less value in return 
for a car of at least as great value as its predecessors. The real 
point is that, if the rise in the price of cars is a smaller percentage 
than the rise of other commodities, then, when compared with 
other commodities, the post-war car must be recognised to be 
cheaper than the pre-war car. From the individual’s standpoint, 
the practical application of this theory depends largely upon 
whether his income is derived from securities which only pay 
the old rate of interest, or from industry or work better paid 
than it used to be, or, alternatively, from securities realising a 
higher dividend. Finally, if we find that we are not being 
offered cars at quite such low figures as we should like, we must 
recognise that our first interest at the moment is to eliminate 
the probability of labour troubles, which can only be done it 


cost. 





CLEANING AND ADJUSTMENT IN A W.RNS. 


we consent to absorb the products of labour, paid at appreciably 
higher rates than it was able to demand five years ago. 


THE POST-WAR DRIVER 


© doubt many of the developments that will be notice- 

able in post-war cars will be such as to reflect the 

very general opinion that trom now onwards a 

much higher percentage of motor car owners. will 

do their own driving and look after their own 
Despite this tendency, it still remains certain that 
there will be large numbers of car owners who, for one reason or 
another, will tind it necessary to employ paid drivers. In this 
particular respect the car owner who lives within easy reach of a 
thoroughly well equipped motor repairing establishment is in a 
very different position from the man who keeps hi§ cars at his 
country house, possibly several miles from any skilled assistance. 
lo be entirely responsible for all the necessary running repairs 
and adjustments, and nevertheless to maintain a car in thoroughly 
reliable and good condition, postulates both a considerable amount 
of technical knowledge and also an appreciable amount of spare 
time that cannot be better spent in some other direction. The 
man whose knowledge is adequate for such work is not necessarily 
well advised to take it upon himself. It all depends upon the 
importance of his other activities, and more or less also upon 
whether tinkering with a car appeals to him in the same way 
that it did when he first took it up as an outlet for his mechanical 
aptitude. Undoubtedly, the car owner who is capable of doing 
everything that is needed for himself is a more competent employer 
of paid assistance thin the man who knows nothing about the 
running of his vehicles. The case is an almost exact parallel with 
that of the lady of the house, the efficiency of whose management 
depends on her own domestic capabilities. In practically every 
sphere the best employer is he who could in emergency do the 
work of the employee. Thus the skilled motorist, even if he 
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never spends an hour working upon his car, will still remain 
at an advantage, because his paid workers, realising his knowledge, 
will do their work properly. For this reason, the more that we 
all know abont the working of motor cars the better. The mere 
fact that we mean to employ paid drivers must not lead 
to the inference that we ourselves need possess no knowledge of 
the subject. 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE WOMAN DRIVER. 

Now, as to the paid driver of the future. It seems clear 
enough that there will be plenty of well qualified applicants 
for any properly paid position. Tens or 
even hundreds of thousands of men and 
women have, since the beginning of the 
war, become expert drivers and attained 
a very adequate standard of efficiency in 
repair work. We may anticipate im- 
mense developments in the use of trade 
motor vehicles, and this is particularly 
the sphere in which we shall benefit from 
the supply of trained men. For ex- 
ample, the handling of a motor omnibus 
or of a heavy lorry frequently working 
in traffic is essentially a man’s job. 
The physical strain is very considerable, 
and the mental strain is continuous and 
therefore very apt to affect the nervous 
system. At the same time, even in this 
rougher class of work women have at- 
tained a degree of proficiency which 
would have been regarded as altogether 
impossible five years ago. Many people 
cherished a theory that, for some psycho- 
logical reason, women could never make 
good drivers. There was a still more 
general opinion to the effect that the 
sex lacked mechanical aptitude. All these theories have been 
rudely knocked upon the head, and we have chosen a number 
of the illustrations which accompany these articles for the 
specific purpose of emphasising this fact. 

In the light of our present knowledge we begin to realise 
that the driving and looking after of an ordinary private car only 
used intermittently over reasonable mileages affords work for 
a woman rather than for an able-bodied man. If all our great 
industries develop, as we hope they will, so as to provide a full 
measure of employment for men upon productive work, we can 
very well spare the able-bodied car driver, cither for the heavier 
work of commercial vehicle driving, or for some more directly 
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O any experienced motorist who 
knows the reputation of cars and re- 
members the pioneer years which 
preceded the war, the name Sunbeam 
implies leadership and superiority. The 
Sunbeam was always attaining new successes 
achieving fresh records, and so maintaining 
the supremacy of the British motor industry. 
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At the outbreak of war the Sunbeam was a 
product of engineering excellence and world 
fame, a car which compelled pride of 
ownership. 
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When our Works are released from 
National Service, the famous Sunbeam car 
will again be produced. Then our standard 
sports model will be produced, will be a 
replica of the chassis which won the 
International Tourist Trophy Race in 1914, 
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THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO, 
LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester Showrooms: 106, Deansgate. 
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London and District Agent for Cars 
J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 1, 
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productive employment. The work of driving private motor cars 
ought, we maintain, to be regarded mainly as a job for women, 
or for men, discharged from naval or military service, suffering 
from disabilities which preclude them from regular hard work. 
The first claim upon the motorist’s consideration belongs to these 
men who have served their country and who cannot go back to 
their old employment. The trained pupils of the Motor Schools 
for Interned British Soldiers and Sailors in Holland and 





A W.R.NSS. DRIVER AT WORK. 


Switzerland should be given every chance and consideration. 
So also should men retired from the A.S.C. and kindred corps 
after contracting weaknesses or suffering from wounds which 
prevent them from going back to their old jobs. 

To an almost equal extent our consideration is due to the 
women who have taken charge of ambulances and cars of all 
kinds under the auspices of Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
the Red Cross Society, the Women’s Legion, the Women’s 
Royal Naval Service and other bodies. At various times during 
the war, detachments of these women have proved beyond 
doubt their ability to free men for other forms of military work 
by taking sole charge of motor vehicles, repairing and maintaining 
as well as driving them. It has been proved that the apparent 
lack of mechanical aptitude was, in fact, nothing more than an 
actual lack of elementary mechanical training. For this reason, 
we suggest most strongly to our readers that those of them 
who wish to re-engage paid motor drivers should specially 
aim at filling their needs by employing either trained women, or 
else qualified men who have so suffered in the country’s service 
as to be unfit for work of a more continuous and arduous character. 


THE PREPARATION OF POST- 
WAR MODELS 


UR readers need not doubt. for a moment that the 

motor industry has done everything in its power to 

prepare for prompt post-war 

production consistent with 

the demands made upon it 
in the national interest. ‘These demands 
have been very heavy, and it is to the 
credit of the industry that every call 
has been scrupulously met and that in- 
dividual interests have not been allowed 
to obscure the main issue. Had the in- 
dustry adopted a more selfish attitude, 
it would have been able with greater 
ease to have convinced the general 
pubile of its progressive tendency and 
its tull realisation of post-war needs. It 
has now entered upon a peculiarly 
difficult period. The desire of each 
manufacturer must be to be ready to 
offer his post-war products at the earliest 
possible moment. He has from the first 
realised the importance of so doing, 
but he has restrained his natural wish 
to devote himself to his own future 
programme because that wish clashed 
with what he felt to be his duty. He 
realises clearly that those who can come 
first before the public with their post-war 
plans and cars are likely to get a 
reputation for smartness and to benefit 
very materially. On the other hand, 
he knows the dangers of standardising 
. chassis that has not been fully tested 
at all points. He has to consider the 
more distant as well as the immedi- 
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re-organise his works as rapidly as possible so as to revert to his 
original activities in a new form. Meanwhile he must keep a 
large volume of labour steadily employed. Many of his buildings 
are probably now occupied by machines unfitted for motor car 
work. At the best the balance of his machinery is bad; that is 
to say, it has not been selected with a view to the production 
in just the right quantities of all the parts which together make 
up the complete vehicle. This balance must be restored, and 
in the process the manufacturer is faced with difficulties as 
regards the supply of machine tools and of raw materials, and also 
with all the numerous problems connected with the transference 
of labour and of demobilisation. 

Mr. Remington has pointed out to us how valuable experi- 
ence in the manufacture of other munitions may now be to the 
maker of motor cars. This experience has taught him the use 
of new materials and new processes, and has rubbed into him 
the advantages of standardised quantity production. He is 
now endeavouring to turn all this experience to good account 
without delaying his progress and keeping his clients waiting 
longer than need be. 


COMPLETING THE PRELIMINARIES. 


There is no need to go into lengthy details as to all that 
the manufacturing industry has done to secure its post-war 
position, but we may mention one or two points which cannot be 
without interest to car owners. The question of producing 
post-war models can only be approached after certain pre- 
liminaries have been completed. It will not do to produce in 
quantity until the product which it is proposed to standardise 
has been thoroughly tested. Before this can be done, experi- 
mental vehicles must be manufactured. It is, therefore, of great 
interest to the motorist who wants a reliable car to know that 
for a long time past the industry has been striving to secure 
authority to build experimental models and to test them under 
all possible working conditions. The efforts made in this direc- 
tion were very strenuous, and were far more successful than the 
corresponding efforts made by most other industries. Some 
time ago, the necessary permits for obtaining and using the 
required material for the construction of experimental models 
were issued to all applicants in the motor industry. Thus the 
work of preparing for the post-war period has been going on 
quietly with the full approval of the Government. Similarly, 
steps were taken to secure petrol supplies for the testing of these 
new machines, and here also satisfactory consideration was given 
to the demands of the industry. Thus, this preliminary form 
of preparation has made good progress, though the work has 
been sandwiched in with Government contract work in such a 
way as not to affect the output of munitions required by the 
War Department. 


SUPPLIES OF MATERIALS. 


Having got these preliminaries completed, the next step 
is to ensure that post-war output shall not be held up for lack 
of material. Here, again, the industry has been working well 
in advance. As regards the main supplies in the nature of 
steel and iron, there need be no fear of any shortage, and the 
case and position of the industry have been so strongly put forward 
that, if shortages occur in respect of other materials—which is 
most unlikely—it is highly improbable that serious consequences 
will result to the motor industry, which has clearly shown the 
strength of its claim for early consideration. 





ate future. While doing so he must A STANDARD LIGHT CAR AT THE LODGE GATES OF COOMBE ABBEY 
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A PEACE OFFERING. 


€) When we turn our thoughts from 
destruction to reconstruction, the Belsize 
Works will again be devoted to the 
production of Cars of Quality. 











@ For the ‘“after-war” Belsize will 
indced be a “‘ Peace offering’ worthy 
of the best traditions of motor car 
construction. Out of the melting pot 
of years of active service conditions 
will be evolved a car which will 
admirably maintain its position as 
‘Leader of its class.’’ 


@ For after-war delivery earmark 


BELSIZE 
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BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., 


CLAYTON - - MANCHESTER. 
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The war, of course, had the effect of breaking up the selling 
organisation of motor manufacturers and leaving agents starved 
of supplies. The relations now existing between manufacturers 
and agents are thoroughly satisfactory. The question of post- 
war relationships was taken up in good time, and the whole 
scheme of distribution is so well forward that there need be no 
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WORK. 


A co pé-a viclet by Messrs. Main, Egerton and Co. 


MODERN 


fear of any hitch in this direction. Manufacturers have also 
done their best to assess the immediate post-war demand by 
adopting the system of waiting lists, and our impression is that 
those car owners who have taken advantage of this system will 
have reason to be glad that they have done so. 

The British industry realises that its capacity to produce 
at the lowest possible cost is dependent upon the size of its 
markets. It has, therefore, been working assiduously with a 
view to the development of its Overseas trade. Although this 
may not concern most of us directly, it concerns us very 
materially, because it is only by completing arrangements for 
the disposal of large outputs that low manufacturing and 
selling costs are attainable. To those of our readers who live 
in the Expire Overseas, or in foreign countrics, it is cf the 
highest possible impcrtane The att nt'on now to be bestowe 1 
on these nark ts is such that we cught to hear very n uch fewor 
co: plaints as r gards Cclays in the Cclivcry of cars or of spare 
parts. Altogether, we do not think that the prospective 
purchaser will find that he has any reasonable grounds for 
complaint as to the energy with which the industry has prepared 
to meet his requirements. 
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THE GOVERNMENT & POST- 
WAR MOTORING INTERESTS 


CAR TAXATION 


OWEVER energetic the motor industry may be in its 
endeavours to cater for the motorist, it remains certain 
that the future must be very largely dependent on the 
activities of the Government. First and foremost, 
we have the great question of motor taxation. This 

is bound up with the cognate question of road improvement. 
The one cannot be, or, at least, should not be, considered without 
regard to the other. Motorists must combine to the fullest 
possible extent in insisting upon the observance of this basic 
principle. If we are to be taxed independently in five or six 
different quarters for as many different purposes, we shall have 
no certainty as to our position from year to year. Under such 
conditions any taxation might be imposed at any moment and 
to any extent, until the burden became unbearable by all but the 
most wealthy. The only reasonable ground for the taxation 
of motor vehicles is that the motorist demands a higher standard 
in the matter of roads than is essential to the community as a 
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whole. In the interests of the whole country the road system 
must be maintained up to a reasonable standard of excellence. 
If the motor owner desires further expenditure to be incurred 
in pursuit of a standard of super-excellence, then he must be 
prepared to pay something, and taxation becomes justifiable, 
provided that the proceeds of it are so applied that the cost of 
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The 25 h.p. Vauxhall 


—the success of the war 


EVER in the whole history of motoring has there been a 
success so striking, so complete, or so widely recognised, as 
the success of the 25 h.p. Vauxhall car in military service. 


Ask whom you will, you will hear that the 25 h.p. Vauxhall has 
proved itself a better car than any other used in the British forces. 


“The finest car on active service” will in 1914, has been maintained ever since, 
be just as much the finest car when and is more conspicuous in the pattern 
it is transferred from national to private of to-day (which embodies four years’ 
uses. Its superiority was demonstrated improvements) than ever it has_ been. 


Prospective buyers of best-class cars should lose no time in having a Vauxhall 
reserved for them. Pending the issue of a catalogue with prices they are invited to 
send us particulars of their requirements, so that advance information may be sent 
to them, and approximate delivery dates reserved, with the least possible delay. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED 
174-182 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Works: Luton, Bedfordshire Admiralty and War Office Contractors 


SHAW & KILBURN Ltd., 114 WARDOUR STREET, W. 1 
Sole Wholesale and Retail Agents for London, Middlesex, Herts, Essex, Kent, Surrey, Bucks, and part of Berks 





REMINISCENCE 


To many a man who has done his “bit” to defeat the Hun the Vauxhall radiator will recall memories of the satisfaction which the 
25 h.p. Vauxhall! cars gave to their military users. 
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operation of motor vehicles is reduced. Suppose, for example, 
that it costs 6d. per mile to run a certain type of car over average 
roads, but that, if these roads were improved, the cost of main- 
tenance would be reduced to 5d. a mile, then it is not unreasonable 
to ask the motorist to pay 1d. a mile in taxation, seeing that this 
amount will as a result be returned to him in another way. 
Moreover, improvement of roads means increased comfort in 
travelling, and it may even be worth while to pay a little extra 
on this score. Thus we have no great reason for grumbling, 
provided that motor taxation be reasonable in extent and its 
proceeds be wholly applied to road improvement as distinct 
from mere road maintenance. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ROADS. 

Now is the time to emphasise this principle. We have not 
yet been favourcd with any details as to the Government’s 
intention in the matter of road reconstruction, but it stands 
to reason that some scheme must be under consideration. This 
scheme will involve expenditure. It may be that our main roads 
will be nationalised. In fact, this consummation is probably 
desirable. It is, however, remote. We feel that the clashing 
of local interests will prevent the subject being accorded that 
broad treatment that it requires and deserves. Thus we are 
likely to be forced towards some form of compromise. This 
may mean that roads will be classified into various categories, 
and that in respect of those coming within certain categories 
a central fund will be dispensed and a central control exercised. 
Even so, there will still remain the problem of the maintenance 
and improvement of purely local roads. The whole subject 
is very complicated, but it is not our duty to attempt to solve 
all the difficulties surrounding it. It will suffice if we successfully 
maintain the basic principle that taxation must be reasonable 
and imposed only for one object. If this principle be adopted, 
it follows that the Government must give up any idea of applying 
a scheme of so-called Luxury Taxation to motor vehicles. Also, 
that we must have a fresh acknowledgment of the principle 
originally laid down, and only departed from during the war, 
that the funds of the Road Board must be used for road improve- 
ment and not diverted to the National Exchequer. 

Any scheme of motor taxation adopted in connection with 
the scheme of road construction and improvement must be such 
as to bear equitably upon all forms of mechanical transport, 
from the motor cycle up to the traction engine. It must take 
into account the relative damage liable to be caused by various 
types of vehicles, having due regard to weight, speed, the material 
of tires, and other factors. Probably fuel taxation is as good 
a basis as any, but it is not equitable so long as it is applied 
only to certain classes of fuel. This fault must be rectified. 
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T'urthermore, in the interests of industry and in order to secure 
the regular employment of labour, people must not be discouraged 
from motoring by any absurd uncertainty as to what the pastime 
is going to cost them. We cannot, of course, estimate the cost 
of motoring to a penny or so, but we must at least feel that we 
are secure against the cost being suddenly altered to our detriment 
by Government action. 

To sum up the argument, the first thing that we want of 
the Government is a well thought out scheme of road recon- 
struction coupled with reasonable proposals in respect of taxation, 
and a definite undertaking that no motor vehicles will be taxed 
for any purpose other than road improvement. 


THE POSITION OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY. 


Having dealt with the means by which the Government can, 
if it will, give the motorist direct encouragement and thus help 
to develop a big market for British goods, we must now turn 
to the steps which will have to be taken if the motor industry 
itself is to be put into a position of sufficient permanent strength 
to enable it to continue in the future to perform those essential 
duties in the national interest that it has carried out so successfully 
during the great war. There is a fairly general impression that 
the motor industry has not done badly out of the war. Ina sense 
this is right enough, because every branch of our engineering 
industry has certainly been kept extremely busy on work which 
showed a comfortable apparent profit. We must, however, 
remember that in a business concern it is not only to immediate 
profits that we must look. <A firm which shows only a moderate 
profit but substantial evidence of the creation of valuable gocd- 
will which will enlarge its business in the future is in a much more 
comfortable position than one whose profits at the moment are 
considerable but whose goodwill is problematical. Whether 
the war had intervened or not, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the profits of the motor industry would have increased, 
because the industry had only recently passed the experimental 
stage and was just developing quantity production. Particu- 
larly is this true of the commercial vehicle business. It would 
not, therefore, be fair to assume that, because profits during the 
war have in some cases been bigger than they were before the war, 
these profits can reasonably be described as war profits in the 
ordinary sense. It would have been far better for the firms 
concerned if they had been able to increase their profits by 
ordinary business, which, if their products were sound, would 
have led to a steady appreciation of the value of their good- 
will. | What has actually happened has been that the goodwill 
built up before the war has not merely been destroyed as a 
result of the duties the Government and the country were 
obliged to impos2 upon the motor industry, but, worse than that, 

















Quality Cars. 


Resolve not to commit yourself 
to the purchase of any make of 


car until particulars of the POST- 
WAR CROSSLEY are available 


It will decidedly be to your advantage to wait for the Crossley, for it will incorporate 
every feature desired by the owner-driver, and be marketed at a remarkable price—made 


possible through quantity production. 


Every detail will bear the stamp of Crossley Quality— 


a quality exclusive to the Crossley—a quality unequalled—and which is the manifestation: of 


the great Crossley engineering experience. 


Write to-day to have posted to you particulars immediately they are available. 


Crossley Motors, 





LIMITED. 
Builders of Quality Cars 
MANCHESTER 


CITY 4611 (3 lines), 
“* Motors Gortsn” 


Telephone 
Telegrams 


London Office and Service Depot : 
50, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 1 
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Have your car modernised 


by fitting a Pelgravia body 


You will be delighted with the transformation. 


Special designs in 2 and 4 seaters: Coupé, 
Landaulette and Limousine bodies. 


Ambulances converted into business 
or private cars at the shortest notice. 


Send your enqury NOW, to enable you 
to have your car ready for the road 
when the petrol restrictions are removed. 


BELGRAVIA COACHWORKS,  esrunster swt 


Telegrams: “* Motorcrat, London,”’ Telephone: Victoria 3543 & 6364. 
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A WINTER SCENE. 


A 16—20 Wolseley near Henley in Arden. 

has actually been transferred from our own industry to certain 
of its foreign competitors. To get that goodwill back will be an 
arduous and costly process. The work of its recovery must be 
carried on under very difficult conditions. The profits that have 
been made have, in a large measure, been returned to the Govern- 
ment in the form of Excess Profits Duty. The greater part of what 
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remains does not exist in the form of liquid assets, but in the form 
of buildings and plant. These are of no value unless they can be 
kept profitably employed. Profitable employment cannot be found 
for them unless markets are considerably extended. The extension 
of markets involves the previous establishment of goodwill, and 
goodwill cannot be obtained without embarking upon a fairly 
expensive programme of selling and propaganda. If we were 
to deduct from the profits of the motor industry, first of all, the 
amount of the Excess Profits Duty and then the value of the good- 
will lost, we should find that there was very little, if anything, 
left, and, as already stated, the value of what is left depends 
entirely upon the possibility of doing increased future business. 
Thus there is a strong case in favour of the theory that the Govern- 
ment must step in and help the industry during the reconstruc- 
tion period, and perhaps for a few years longer. The question, 
then, is what form the help given by the Government should 
take, bearing in mind aiways that the great problem is to provide 
satisfactory continuous employment for British labour. 


THE CASE FOR IMPORT DUTIES. 


Probably the most obvious partial solution of the problem 
lies in the establishment of a system of tariffs, either permanent 
or temporary. Possibly the latter would be likely to receive 
the more unanimous support. There must be many people 
who would not accept the principle of import duties on manu- 
factured goods as a permanent policy, but who would be willing 
to accept the principle of a temporary duty imposed simply and 
solely to meet temporary conditions caused by abnormal events. 
Among motor manufacturers themselves there are men who 
are convinced Free Traders on general principles, but it is question- 
able whether there is one among them all who does not feel that 
the temporary imposition of tariffs for a short period of years 
is an absolute necessity to the successful reconstruction of the 
industry. 

MAINTENANCE OF KEY INDUSTRIES. 

The Government recognises the need for ensuring the future 
of what are called ‘‘ key ”’ industries, and also of preventing the 
decay of our ‘‘ essential’’ industries. It is not always quite 
clear what is meant by the term ‘‘ key ’’ industry. It is generally 
taken to mean an industry comparatively small in itself, but upon 
which the existence of some greater industry is dependent. 
From this point of view the motor industry may be fairly regarded 
as a ‘‘ key”’ industry. It is not small, but it is comparatively 
small when placed alongside the great industries of agriculture 
and transport. Both of these great industries are dependent upon 
the motor industry for their prosperous existence in the future. 
We cannot conceive a modern national system of transport 
or of agriculture which does not take for granted the extensive 
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F you require a Car that can move 
some—a sporty looking model— 
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THE STAR ENGINEERING Co., Lid., 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Depot—The Star Motor Agency, Ltd., 24, Long Acre, W.C. 


engine built and designed by expert 
Engineers with all the experience of 
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ENFIELD-ALLDAY LTD. 


Motor Car Manufacturers, Sparkbrook, Birmingham 


The Motor Car Interests of the Enfield Autocar Co., Ltd., and Alldays & Onions Pneumatic 
Engineering Co., Ltd., have now been combined. 


Tuis IMPORTANT STEP HAS BEEN TAKEN TO ENSURE THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY IN MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION TO MEET Post-War CONDITIONS. 


ENFIELD-ALLDAY POST-WAR MODELS 10 fie. ricceyinacr (medial Engine LiaHT CAR. 


Detailed Specification Leaflet will be issued shortly, and will be sent 
on application as soon as ready. 


ENFIELD-ALLDAY LTD. (°°) Sparkbrook, Birmingham 
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ILLUSTRATING THE QUALITIES OF BRITISH 
MAGNETOS. 
A “Triumph” Motor Bicycle, with M.L. Magnetos 
testing under way conditions. 
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use of motor 
machinery. 
We know 
also from 
recent ex- 
perience 
that the 
mo: i.0o:-f 
vehicle 
is the pro- 
duct of a 
key indus- 
try from 
the point of 
view of 
military 
power. No 
great war 
could be 
waged suc- 
cessfully by 
any country 
not having 
the pro- 
ducts of a 
motor in- 
dustry 
available in 
support of 
its armies. 
If, then, we 
recognise 
that we 
must not be 
dependent 
upon im- 
ports for 
“key’’ pro- 
ducts, then 
our national 
policy must 
provide for 
the motor 
industry to 
be treated 
as a ‘‘ key” 
industry; 
that is to 
say, as an 
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industry on behalf of which special safeguarding measures are 
justifiable over and above the common principle of protection 
against the unfair competition known as “‘ dumping.”’ 

There are other forms which Government support of the 
motor industry, on the grounds of its essential character, might 
take. It would be reasonable to provide that all motor vehicles 
owned or hired by Government Departments or by municipalities 
should be of British make. Putting this proposition broadly, 
it should apply to the whole Empire; the term “ British’”’ being 
used in its widest sense. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH INDUSTRY. 


Having indicated briefly the positive steps which the Govern- 
ment ought to take to safeguard the future of the British motor 
industry, we may turn to the other side of the case and consider 
a more negative policy. In other words, we must discuss what 
the Government certainly must not do, if it has the interests of 
this industry and its workers in any way at heart. first and 
foremost, it must avoid competing with the industry by means 
of competition supported by national funds. One form which such 
competition might take would be the manufacture by Govern- 
ment of motor vehicles. This has never yet been seriously pro- 
posed, and, in fact, any suggestion that such a course of action 
might be in contemplation would be indignantly repudiated in 
all official quarters. Even so, we are still without any satis- 
factory explanation of what is the ultimate purpose of the 


huge repair depot which the War Department persists 
in erecting near Slough. The expenditure contemplated 
is sufficient in itself to show that the depdt must be 


infinitely larger than will be required to deal with the peace- 
time establishment of the A.S.C., M.T. For a short time special 
work might be found in the form of the repair of vehicles returned 
from abroad, but this would be merely temporary and cannot 
possibly justify the proposed outlay. There are, therefore, 
grounds for suspicion that some officials have at the backs of 
their minds the ultimate idea of Government manufacture. 
Such a scheme could only be justified if it afforded the 
best method of keeping the country well supplied with 
military vehicles. This it does not do. It is the first 
essential of our national organisation in this respect that 
we shall have great flexibility of production. The war- 
time requirement is immensely greater than the peace-time 
requirement. It is, therefore, best that we should depend, to 
fill our requirements, upon an organisation which can in emer- 
gency be very promptly diverted from other work and con- 
centrated on the production oi military vehicles. The motor 
industry, as it is at present constituted, fills this bill. On the 
other hand, a Government factory would be either much too 
large and, therefore, hopelessly uneconomical in time of peace, 
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Expert Opinion : 


“Grooved or even plain 
rubber tyres are infinitely 
safer on ice-bound roads than 
steel-studded; but the right 
combination is grooved or 
plainrubbers with PARSONS 
CHAINS .. . They are 
the only means by which cars 
can be safely used on ice- 
bound or snow-bound roads.” 


—The Autocar. 











Chains 
indispensable 


wishes to drive on 
every possible condition 


of road surface or 
where roads do not exist. 


HY continue to use costly steel- 

\V studded tyres? By carrying 
Parsons Chains in your car, and 

putting them on the wheels when road 
conditions require them, you can always 


use plain tyres, and thus effect a_ big 
saving on your tyre bill. 





Under certain conditions of mud and 
under all conditions of snow and ice, 
wheels are apt to revolve without obtain- 
ing a grip of the road, rendering the car 
helpless to move. 


Parsons Chains are the only 
remedy. 


Parsons Chains are easily attached or removed. 
They should always be carried on the car as an 
insurance against accident and trouble. Plain 
tyres and Parsons Chains—the latter to be used 
only when necessary—are more economical than 
steel-studded tyres. 


In a Motor War Parsons 
Chains have made_ good 
They have proved indispensable for every kind 
of motor vehicle, from a big lorry to a side car. 
There are hundreds of thousands in use abroad. 


If you realised how invaluable they are, you 
would not be without them. 


Order now from your usual Agent, 
or you may not be able to get them 
just when they are indispensable. 


The PARSONS Non-Skid Co. Ltd. 


23, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, 


London 
WC. 1. 
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or much too small and, therefore, hopelessly inadequate in time 
of war. 

The existence of a Government manufacturing concern 
would be a very serious menace to the motor industry, because 
the concern in question would have to keep up to date and would, 
therefore, have to market its vehicles second-hand in large 
quantities in order to make room in the establishment of the 
A.S.C., M.T. for newer models as and when produced. 


SURPLUS GOVERNMENT VEHICLES. 


Another way in which the Government might compete 
with the industry is by the adoption of an undigested scheme for 
the disposal of surplus vehicles no longer needed for military 
service. The worst thing that could be done in this direction 
would be disposal by means of a series of big auctions. Vehicles 
so sold would mainly pass into the hands of speculators who 
would unload them on to the public. Many would, no doubt, 
be exported. Some of the vehicles would be in good condition ; 
others would be unreliable. Consequently, some users would 
get verv fair bargains, while others would be very badly bitten. 
Many dissatisfied users would be created and the reputation 
of the manufacturers would suifer severely. Moreover, directly 
some of these returned vehicles began to give trouble in civilian 
hands, the whole lot would get a bad name. The prices realised 
at auction would then drop and the Government would realise 
a very poor figure on the whole of its surplus stock. 

To overcome all these difficulties it was suggested some 
time ago that the motor industry should act as the Government’s 
agents for the repair and sale of the vehicles. There are many 
advantages about this scheme. First oi all, the repair work 
would be thoroughly well done, because it is in the interests 
of manufacturers that none of the vehicles should go out other 
than in absoluteiy sound condition. The next point is, that 
it would afiord good regular employment for such labour as 
could not be kept engaged upon the procuction of new vehicles, 
until the dislocated markets had been put straight again and 
developed into something very much bigger than they were 
before. The repair and overhaul completed, the manufacturer 
would attach to the vehicle his guarantee of condition and road 
worthiness covering an agreed period. This would safeguard 
the subsequent buyer in the event of trouble. It would give him 
a definite assurance that, if breakdowns occurred, the manu- 
facturer would be in every way bound to help him to the best of 
his ability. On the other band, if he were to purchase a second- 
hand vehicle with an unknown past, he could not blame the 
matufacturers if they refused to take any interest in his troubles 
or te own any responsibility in connection with patching up a 
bad job. 
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The next step in the suggested scheme is the sale of vehicles. 
This, again, would be effected by the manufacturer or his agents 
acting for the Government. Prices would thus be maintained at 
a proper level, so that the sales of new machines would not be 
altogether upset. \Vere this to occur, the consequences would 





A WINTER SCENE. 
The A.C. light car on a country road. 


be disastrous, because a vast amount of skilled labour would 
be thrown out of employment, which is just as much against the 
interests of the country as against those of the motor manufac- 
turer. The whole scheme appears to be right in principle as 
protecting the user against ‘‘ duds,’’ the manufacturer against 





























EXCELLENCE 


Our post-war models will bear 
that impress of Excellence which 
has always been associated with 
the name of HUMBER. Quality 
will not be sacrificed to output. 
Our energies will be constantly 
directed to giving the best value, 
both in first cost and upkeep. 


Orders will be executed in rotation. 


Humber Limited, Coventry. 
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Dignity. 


By its surrounding atmosphere of THE 
grace and dignity, the Calcott CLASSIC 


came by the title of the Classic 
Light Car. AL 


This appealing quality of appearance, 
in company with its matchless con- 
struction and superior service-giving 
capacity, has placed the Calcott in 
a class where it has never been joined 
by an equal. 








CALCOTT BROS., LTD., COVENTRY. 


London and District Agents: 


WATKINS & DONCASTER, Ltd., The Hall, Gt. 
Portland Street, W. 


WILKINS, SIMPSON & Co., 11, Hammersmith Road, W. 
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Gargoyle Mobiloils are sold by dealers everywhere 
* - VACUUM OIL CO., Lrp. 
O ] oils ? height aerial Caxton House,WEsrMinsTER, $.W.1. 
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in support of the new centres of popu- 
lation which will result from the practical 
cairying through of the big schemes for 
the housing of .industrial workers in 
healthy surroundings. In line with this 
is the problem of housing agricultural 
workers. In this connection again, large 
quantities of material will have to be 
carried. Most of the work will be short 
distance haulage, because any reasonable 
scheme demands the use of local materials 
wherever possible. Thus the work will 
again fall to the lot of the motor lorry. 

A considerable number of military 
vehicles will, no doubt, work out their 
lives in support of armies of occupation, 
while others will serve in connection with 
the reconstruction of devastated areas 
on what were the western and other 
fronts. Altogether, it is to be hoped 
that the problem of the surplus vehicle 
may be capable of solution without any 
very huge number of machines being 
thrown upon the general market. It 
should, however, be noted that the 
more vehicles the Government is able 
to absorb upon its own work the more 
is it necessary that the buvers of the 
remainder should be safeguarded against 
getting machines in unreliable condition. 
If the Government keeps any, it will 





THE KING’S VISIT TO THE FRONT. be the best, and we may take it for 

Note the Rceyal Emblems on the Rolls-Royce car used on this occasion. granted that the general tendency will 

be for those offered to the public to be 

loss’ of reputation, and the Government against having to throw machines upon which a great deal of careful repair work is 

away the vehicles at the prices of scrap iron. At the moment _ essential as a preliminary to their sale, unless the buyer is 
the scheme has not been definitely adopted, but there is every deliberately asking for trouble. 


probability that in the near future it will be officialiy approved 
in principle, subject to the subsequent working out of the details 


MOTOR TRANSPORT IN RECONSTRUCTION SCHEMES. 


REMOVAL OF PETROL RESTRICTIONS. 
HERE are satisfactory signs to the effect that the Petrol 


As to what will happen ultimately to these returned vehicles Controller is anxious to do his best to make motoring 
it is early to prophesy. Probably, quite a large proportion will possible at an early date. The Automobile Association has been 
be used in the establishment of a general system of rural transport informed that the concession recently announced permitting 


both for the conveyance of passengers and for the collection of _ petro! licence holders on and after December 1st to use their 
goods from farmers and their delivery to markets. Others vehicles of any type for all purposes within a radius of thirty 
will probably be used up in connection with the national scheme — miles of their residence or business will apply also to motorists 
of road reconstruction. Others, again, will find useful service who do not hold current licences. This does not mean that we 
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MAYTHORN & SON, Loo. 


BIGGLESWADE. 
HIGH CLASS MOTOR COACH-BUILDERS, east. 1842 


MAYTHORN & SON, Ltd., have from the earliest 
days of the war been almost exclusively engaged on 
work for the Navy, Army and Air Forces, but are 
now in a position to accept orders for 


HIGH CLASS MOTOR BODIES 


and every description of 


MOTOR COACH-WORK. 
Owing to the holding of good reserves of materials, 
pre-war excellence of FINISH AND DURABILITY 
with EARLY DELIVERIES are assured. 

















MAYTHORN'S “EXMOUTH” PHAETON 


Photographs of Up-to-Date Coach-work 


ON APPLICATION. 








SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


MAYTHORN & SON, Ltd., 


BIGGLESWADE. Sieh ; 
Telegrams: ““MAYTHORN, BIGGLESWADE.” ‘Telephone: 8 BIGGLESWADE. MAYTHORN’S “IMPERIAL” LANDAULETTE. 



































Box Vans, Char-a-Bancs, 
Estate Lorries, Funeral 
Hearses, Insulated Meat 
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Vans, Luggage Cars, Motor 
Fire Engines, Motor Fire 
| Escapes, Motor First Aid 
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| Wagons, Piano Vans, 
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able Electric and Acetylene 
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Station Buses, Street 
Watering and Flushing 
Wagons, Street Scavenging 
Machines, Street Sweeping 
Machines, Tipping Wagons, 
Travelling Cinemas, Tram- 
way Tower Wagons, Vans 
of all descriptions. 
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can all get as much petrol as we like. It means, however, that 
those of us who have petrol which was properly obtained in the 
first instance under the old licence, and has since been stored, 
can use that petrol in accordance with the new arrangements. 
It is, however, necessary, if it is proposed to use petrol not now 





NAPIER WITH BARIMAR 


FITTED 
MUDGUARDS. 


A SIX-CYLINDER 
DOMED 


obtained under licence, to inform the Petrol Control Department 
as to how the fuel was originally acquired. If the information 
given is considered satisfactory, the Controller will issue a special 
permit authorising the use of unlicensed petrol. The Automobile 
Association offers to assist motorists in obtaining such 
permits. 

Motorists who have had their cars laid up and now wish to 
use them immediately can do so on payment of half the ordinary 
annual duty, this entitling them to the use of the car until the end 
of this year. The arrangement is by no means a generous one, 
and it would have been fairer on the whole to allow the use of 
cars for this brief period duty free. Very many motorists, when 
they last used their cars, paid for the right to use them for an 
entire year, but were almost immediately prevented from doing 
so by the imposition of petrol restrictions and, subsequently, 
of regulations making it almost equally impossible to use coal gas. 
No doubt the Automobile Association has also been considering 
this question and is doing its best for motorists in the 
matter. 

We think the time has certainly come for unrestricted petrol 
allowances to be given to doctors. The depleted ranks of the 
civilian medical profession have suffered lately from serious 
overwork, and in many cases the petrol issued to doctors has 
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been inadequate to enable them to cover all their rounds. Their 
efficiency has thus been materially reduced. The influenza 
epidemic renders it necessary that the maximum efficiency should 
be obtained, and it is certainly more important that doctors 
should have free use of their cars than that many officials whose 
work is now not of any very urgent character should have high- 
powered cars continuously at their disposal. 


POST-WAR MOTOR CYCLES. 
HE cessation of hostilities and the armistice came so quickly 
at the last that many motor cycle manufacturers were found 
to be without any definite post-war plans. They had been 
busily engaged during the last four years in making munitions 
for the nation’s need. Possibly a factory was working on a single 
part, which had to be turned out in thousands made carefully 





ELSIE JANIS DRIVING WOUNDED. 


to limit gauges, and it is conceivable that none of the workmen 
in the factory knew the name, if it had one, or the use of the part 


in questicn. Standardisation of this kind was desirable in 
munition work, because it enabled accurately made parts to be 














WHEN BRITAIN IS “ RE-MOTORISED ”— 


Unquestionably, the most striking feature of the “re-motorisation’ 


of Britain after the war will be the wide 


popularity of the light car, which has proved itself so practical and desirable a vehicle under the exacting 


conditions of war service. 


The possibility of then being able to purchase amy class of light car will be very remote ; 


but by placing 


your post war order now, you can be assured early delivery of the very highest grade light car—the 


CALTHORPE Minor. 


Write to-day for descriptive circular. 








THORPE 


Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912) Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham. 
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Marshal Foch says 


in his published writings on the war that suret¢é or security 
is one of the precedents for a successful offensive. And 
a successful offensive means Victory. 


This dictum may be applied very aptly to the case of 


Tyres. With them security must be assured the purchaser, 
and security in their case means mileage and freedom from 
trouble. These are the two outstanding features that should 
be looked for in tyres, and where they are found, the 
resultant will always be Service. 


Wood-Milne 
MOTOR TYRES 


present the fullest security to the car owner. They are the ideal tyre 
equipment, the one aim behind their manufacture being Service. Their 
magnificent enduring qualities have won for them unstinted praise and 


widespread popularity. 


WOOD-MILNE, LIMITED, 
21, Albion Street, Gaythorn, MANCHESTER, 


Telegrams : 
‘* Wudmiln,” Manchester, 


Telephone : 
City-8774. 


LONDON, PRESTON, LEEDS, BRISTOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST, &c, 
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been inadequate to enable them to cover all their rounds. Their 
efficiency has thus been materially reduced. The influenza 
epidemic renders it necessary that the maximum efficiency should 
be obtained, and it is certainly more important that doctors 
should have free use of their cars than that many officials whose 
work is now not of any very urgent character should have high- 
powered cars continuously at their disposal. 


POST-WAR MOTOR CYCLES. 
HE cessation of hostilities and the armistice came so quickly 
at the last that many motor cycle manufacturers were found 
to be without any definite post-war plans. They had been 
busily engaged during the last four years in making munitions 
for the nation’s need. Possibly a factory was working on a single 
part, which had to be turned out in thousands made carefully 
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turned out in very large quantities, and the machines once set 
would turn out these parts with the minimum of attention. 
Moreover, no time was lost in setting up a machine first for one 
thing and then for another. 

Obviously these machines cannot be turned over to other 
work at a moment’s notice; it is, therefore, not altogether sur- 
prising that many firms are not in a position to place an absolutely 
new model on the market immediately; in fact, it would be 
strange if they could do so, handicapped as they are by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining materials as well as in the manner I have just 
indicated. Then, again, some firms have many hundreds of pounds 
worth of parts for their last models ; it is only natural, therefore, 
that the first model to be turned out by many firms will be the 
model that was listed in 1914 or 1915 with improvements, small 
in themselves but important and far reaching in their effects, 
and it is not at all undesirable that this should be so. 

There are very great numbers of would-be motor cyclists 
anxious to buy motor cycles at the first opportunity, and with 
money to do so. Any maker, therefore, who can supply a good 
machine at the right price is sure of a first-rate market foi his 
goods. Buyers must not expect to be able to buy machines 
cheap for some considerable time, as witness the high price 
asked for motor cycles in the second-hand market. 


MOTOR CYCLES AND SHAFT DRIVE. 

ECENT patents suggest that in future more attention will be 
given to the possibilities of driving a motor cycle by means 
of a shaft. The Raleigh Cycle Company have recently patented 
a shaft drive in combination with a detachable wheel so arranged 
that the wheel may be quickly taken out for tire repairs, leaving 
the entire transmission untouched. Also the designer of the 
A.B.C. shows a shaft drive in the patent drawing of a new spring 
frame. Of course, this does not necessarily mean that either 
of these machines will have a shaft drive embodied in it imme- 
diately after the war. Moreover, both machines are fitted with 
horizontally opposed or “ flat’’ twin engines which, owing to 
their length, can hardly be set across the frame, 7.e., crankshafts 
longitudinal with the frame; thus in each case a shaft drive 
would necessitate taking the transmission round two right-angled 

corners with considerable wastage of power. 

Unquestionably shaft drive best lends itself to motor cycles 
having four-cylinder engines, and it is to this type that it has 
generally been fitted. The F.N., T.A.C. (which later became 
the T.M.C. and then the Ogston) and Pierce (an American make) 
occur readily to mind in this connection. Four-cylinder engines 
have almost always been set longitudinally in the frame. One 
has been set across the frame, but I know of no such instance 
in present-day practice. Therefore one right-angled corner 
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must be turned in any case, and not more than one. This, then, 
may just as well be at the hub and connected to the gear-box 
and engine by a shaft. The Henderson, however, another 
four-cylindered American machine of excellent reputation, has 
its bevel drive between the engine and gear-box, and employs 
a chain for its final transmission. 

The top gear on a shaft-driven machine cannot well be direct 
as on a car, for the shaft must be set out of centre, and it seems 
10 me that the best method would be to make it a continuation 
of the lay shaft of the gear-box ; thus each gear would be through 
two pinions only instead of the usual four. Friction would then 
occur at two points—at the pinions in the gear-box, and at the 
bevel or worm at the hub. It must be borne in mind that there 
is friction in two places in the case of a chain or a belt, viz., at 
both sprockets or pulleys ; but, of course, the friction of a chain 
on a sprocket is much less than the friction of a worm or bevel. 

In the matter of appearance there is no doubt but that the 
shaft has a distinct advantage. Both the shaft itself and its 
working parts can be neatly and effectively enclosed and pro- 
tected from the weather and, consequently, all the attention it 
needs is the periodical application of a little oil. A shock- 
absorbing device should, of course, be incorporated in any rigid 
drive, either chain or shaft, which is applied to a motor 
cycle, though this is not so necessary when four cylinders are 
employed. | eB 


ENGINE STARTERS. 

FEW weeks ago we took the opportunity of controverting 
the opinion expressed in some quarters to the effect that 
engine starters on post-war cars would be the exception rather 
than the rule. In our view, there will be a very meagre chance 
of popularity for any car that is not fitted with complete electrical 
installation, providing for lighting as well as ignition. Once we 
have got so far, only a comparatively short step is needed to 
introduce an electrical engine starter also. This, of course, 
involves some additional cost, so that, in the very cheapest 
cars, the engine starter may not be incorporated as part of the 
standard equipment. Even in such cases, however, we believe 
that it will be found necessary to provide for an engine starter 
in the original design. In that case the type of starter which it 
is intended to fit will be determined by the car manufacturer 
and provision made for its position and its drive. Thus any 
purchaser could have a starter added to the standard equipment 
without alterations being made or any considerable time being 

wasted over the work. 
In some of the cheap cars the starter may be combined 
in the same machine as the lighting dynamo, a single dynamotor 
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Qut o’ Doors. 


MODEL of your heari’s 


desire is included in the 
complete range of Overland 
motor cars. There is a car 
that will make you proud, yet 


_will meet your purse. 


For you cannot find greater 
value. The huge production of Over- 
lands makes possible vast economies, 


and unusual benefits to you. 


Look at the “ Big Four” 


for example (shown below). There 


model, 


is nothing in the world like it for 
all-round utility. Big four-inch tyres, 
great reserve engine power, fine 
appearance, simple control, comfortable, 
long lasting. And it is completely 


equipped—ready for the road. 


See the Overland dealer in your 
town for after-the-war delivery. 


Willys-Overland. Lid. 


 isiiss rao Portland Street London 


Telephone. . Mayfair 6700 


Telegrams . . Wilovelon, London. 
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THE 
TEST OF 
THE GRIP. 


VERY car fitted with Good- 
rich Full-Sized Safety- Tvead 


Tyres can be relied upon to 

give first-rate service on the 
greasy roads of town, the rough 
roads of country, and under the 
trying conditions at the Front. [he 
famous Five-Finger Grip is the 
distinctive feature which makes 
Goodrich the safest tyre for War 
Service at Home or Overseas and 
ensures absolutely non-skid running 
all the time. You can depend 
on Goodrich Tyres gripping the 
greasiest of roads. Fit them to your 
car and prove it for yourself. All 
good Dealers stock them. Ask yours. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. LTD. 
117-123 Golden Lane, London, E.C.1 
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PRODUCTION. 
A vacey which can ivavel at 143 m.p.h., and a touring car of post-war model. 


EXTREMES 


being used. In general, however, we believe that the principle 
of separating these two machines and designing each specifically 
to do its own work will be indicated. 


THE POST-WAR A.B.C.—A REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN. 
LTHOUGH many motor cycle manufacturers have been 
caught—if not exactly napping—at least, unprepared with 
any definite post-war programme, this cannot be said of the 
makers of the A.B.C., a machine which hada great reputation 
for originality—and speed—befcre the war. The pcst-war mcdel 
will be full of surprises in almest every detail. Its designer, 
Mr. G. E:. Bradshaw, has had a large and successful experience 
with aero engines during the last few years, and the insight 
he has gained into many prcblems of air cooling during this 
experience cannot fail to stand him in gccd stead in the new 
motcr cycle engine. 
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The A.B.C. engine has always been 
known, amongst other things, for its 
steel cylinders, and the impossibility of 
making it knock. The firm has been so 
successful in getting large power out of 
small dimensions that it has been de- 
cided to reduce the pre-war size of just 
under 500 c.c. very considerably, as this 
size is thought to be unnecessarily large 
for solo work, and, like the writer, they 
do not love the sidecar. 

Some three years ago, a miniature 
A.B.C. of under 250 c.c., which was 
capable of exerting 4 h.p., was described 
in The Motor Cycle, and, although it was 
never put on the market as a motcr 
cycle engine, a large number was made 


for various Government purposes. The 
engine weighed something like 22lb. 


The new engine will be somewhat larger 
than this—the actual dimensions will be 
finally fixed after a thorough road test— 
and the weight will be approximately 
30lb. The cylinders will be of steel 
carefully machined inside and out, with 
very fine cooling flanges absolutely 
uniform in shape. The latter quality 
will prevent distortion by heat—a very 
important matter and one of the most 
serious bugbears of the irregularly 
shaped cylinders still found on most 
motor cycles when run for any length 
of time under full load. The pistcns will be of aluminium, light 
in weight, and of less diameter at the waist, with the object of 
reducing the film of oil which must be sheared at every reversal of 
motion. A reduced waist has also the effect of preventing the 
tendency to gum up, which is very noticeable in some engines, 
during the winter months especially. 

The engine will be mounted with its cylinders across the 
frame, the object of this being to ensure even cooling of the cylin- 
ders, one of the difficulties in ordinary flat twin construction 
where the rear cylinder is too sheltered to be adequately cooled— 
hence the popularity of water-cooling for this type of engine. 
The big end will be fitted with roller bearings made on the usual 
A.B.C. principle, which consists of threading the connecting reds 
over the crank and inserting the rollers afterwards. Bearings 
of this kind will run without cil, though a little is desirable with 
the object of preventing rust. There is, therefore, no need to 
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WE sincerely thank our Clients for their forbearance during the years we have 
been compelled to concentrate on Government requirements and we look 
forward to the early moment when we shall be free to devote attention to the 


unrestricted output of BRITON CARS. 


Judging from the number of enquiries regarding our “ Post-War” models, there is no falling off = ee 
in popularity of the BRITON, and we anticipate huge demands——therefore corsult us at once =F 
and ensure earliest possib'e delivery. 
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Our sincere congratulations are extended to all branches of the Service—-Home and Overseas 
and the Forces cf our Allies—on the victory they have achieved over our relentless enemies, and =| a 
we wish all participants a Prosperous and Happy Future. = - 


The BRITON MOTOR Co. (1912) Ltd., Wolverhampton. = —-£ 
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WAR EXPERIENCE 


In the production of post-war light cars— 
especially those for service overseas, war ex- 
perience will count for much. This is assuredly 
so in the case of the A.C. car. Engaged 
in the most intricate kind of work, we 
-have gained knowledge which, added to our 
previous light car practice, will enable us to 


AUTO - CARRIERS (1911), Ltd., itroduce many excellent features into the 


181-182, Hercules Road, Westminster Bridge Road, ost-war A.C. the result bein ‘ li 76 
London, S.E. "Phone 310 Hop. P ; - ight saa 


Head Office - - Thames Dition, Surrey. Which you will certainly do well to consider. 
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flood the crank case with oil, a practice which tends to the forma- 
tion of carbon deposit and a stiff engine at starting in cold weather. 
The lubrication will be mechanical, and tests have shown the 
economy of oil to be very marked. 

I can say no more about the engine details at present, but 
the novelties are not yet exhausted. The change-speed gear 
will be of the epicyclic variety, giving three speeds and contained 
in the flywheel, which, though not in the crank case, is entirely 
encased. Power is transmitted through a shaft to the counter- 
shaft and thence by an enclosed chain to the rear wheel. It will 
be the work of a few moments only to remove the engine bodily 
from the frame, while it is obvious that the cylinders will be very 
unusually accessible. 

The engine has already undergone a bench test of sixty-one 
hours under full load—a test which was brought to an end by 
the failure of the dynamo. It is proposed to test the engine for 
100 hours on the bench and to submit the gear-box also to most 
searching tests before the final testing of twenty machines on 
the road. As soon as these tests have been satisfactorily accom- 
plished production in quantity will at once begin. 

The A.B.C. machine known also for its very efficient 
spring frame. This will be found to be improved in the new 
model. The hinge of the rear part of the frame, a point where 
lateral rigidity is very essential, will contain roller bearings. 
Both in front and rear laminated springs will be fitted. — A loop 
frame will be adopted. This 1s a stvle of frame of which | have 
always had a very high opinion. Moreover, Mr. Bradshaw holds 
the view that too much importance may be given to the straight 
tube idea, as he thinks that this form of frame is unduly rigid 
and likely to cause fracture at the points where the tubes join 
the lugs. 

rhe brakes will be of the cone type. This variety of brake 
gives a large friction surface in proportion to its size, is self- 
adjusting for wear, and becoming very popular in American 
car practice. It is intended that the maximum speed on the level 
shall be about sixty miles per hour, and this will be combined 
with excellent hill-climbing powers on top gear. Altogether 
what I have heard about this fascinating mount makes me very 
anxious to try its paces. L eB 


is 


THE H.P. NAPIER ‘‘LION’’ AERO ENGINE. 
may now expect the steady release of a great deal of 
interesting information to what our leading motor 
manufacturers have been doing during the war. Messrs. Napier 
and Sons have received authority from the Director-General of 
Aeronautical Supplies, as a result of which we are able to give the 
following brief particulars of one of the most interesting products 
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of their factory and one which illustrates well the versatility and 
prompt adaptability of their designers and staff generally. The 
450 h.p. Napier ‘“‘ Lion”’ engine for aircraft gives a good idea 
of the general arrangement, but conveys no clear indication of 
the very compact character of the unit and its small size, which 
is one of its advantages from the point of view of the aeroplane 
designer, who must embody his engine without increasing the head 
resistance of the aeroplane when in flight any more than is 
necessary. The weight of this engine works out at no more than 
1.85lb. per brake horse power at normal power. The engine has 
twelve cylinders, 54ins. bore, arranged in three blocks. The 
crank-shaft is of the four-throw type with three pistons on each 
crank-pin, and is carried on roller bearings. There is a master 





NAPIER 


OF THE 450 HP. 
AERO ENGINE. 


A VIEW 


“LION ” 


GENERAL 


rod for the centre cylinder block and links for the two side ones. 
The engine, though light, is very stiff and runs with great sweet- 
ness, which assists materially to render it reliable in service. 
Moreover, the individual parts are thoroughly robust. The 
engine drives through a reduction gear with the air-screw 
shaft over the crank-shaft to admit of the fitting of a pro- 
peller of the largest possible diameter. The cylinders are 
made from steel forgings and have steel jackets. The head 
of each block is ef aluminium, and on it are situated the 
cam-shafts, by means of which the valves are directly operated. 
Fach cylinder has four valves; that is to say, two inlets and 
two exhausts. The carburettors are placed low down at one end 
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Christmas Greetings and 
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New Year, from 


C.C. WAKEFIELD & Co., Ltd. 
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for the Owner - Driver. 




















“Specially Designed” 
for the 
Owner Driver 





HE design of the 
“STANDARD” 
Light Car embodies 

such essentials as Stability, 
Sufficiency of Power, and 
ample accommodation for 
Driver and Passengers. 


Its merits should have 
f your careful consideration 
: before you decide on the 

y purchase of a new car. 








NEW LONDON SHOWROOMS 
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49, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Opposite the R.A.C. Club. 
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and have separate air intake pipes to eliminate any possible 
risks of the machine catching fire in the event of engine trouble. 
As there are three separate intakes, a back-fire in any one cylinder 
cannot stop the engine, as the other two blocks will keep the 
engine running and will suck in the flames. Special attention 
has been paid to the heating of the carburettors. The water- 
jackets are carried right down and round the throttle barrels, 
to prevent freezing at high altitudes. The lubrication of the 
engine is entirely automatic, and complete arrangements are made 
to prevent over-lubrication when climbing or diving at a steep 
angle. All the moving parts of the engine are very perfectly 
enclosed. Doubtless, we shall hear more of this engine in con- 
nection with commercial, as well as with military, aeronautics 


THE FUEL OF POST-WAR CARS. 


T is a truism to state that the future of motoring depends 
largely upon the quality and quantity of the available fuels. 
It is quite evident that the demand for these fuels is increasing 
far more rapidly than is the supply of petrol. The United States, 
the world’s greatest producers of petrol, themselves absorb such 
huge quantities that they must soon become an importing 
country, unless they produce an alternative fuel. The 
coming of commercial enormously increase the 
demand. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, our production of benzol, 
though vastly increased, is still, so to speak, a mere drop in the 
ocean. At any rate, it is insufficient to serve as a means of con- 
trolling the price of petrol. The earliest models of post-war 
cars will still have their engines primarily designed to use petrol, 
though much better fitted than their predecessors to run well 
upon a fuel of inferior quality. Petrol is a name rather than a 
chemical substance, and what we shall know as petrol in 1919 
would never have been accepted under that name in 1rar4. The 
users of aircraft will want the best and will probably be willing 
to pay for it. The average motorist must put up with what 
he can get, and if he does not bestir himself, he will not get 
enough of that. The common and only real solution of the 
problem lies in the production of alcohol. We have now, at 
least, got an official committee to investigate this subject. 
Everything depends on whether this committee receives from the 
Government merely the support of its influence or the more 
tangible support of its pecuniary assistance. The problem, 
viewed as a whole, is a queer one. There is no reason why anyone 
should produce large numbers of alcohol-engined cars until 


also 
aircraft will 
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alcohol fuel is available everywhere. On the other hand, private 
enterprise is not likely to make it available everywhere until 
there are plenty of people everywhere waiting to buy it. The 
thing works in a vicious circle. Each side waits upon the other, 
and so we have a very clear case for Government subvention to 
bring about the two very necessary simultaneous developments. 
The engine side of the problem is much the easier one, especially 
if we go cautiously and start by using a mixture of alcohol and 





A WOLSELEY IN A WARWICKSHIRE LANE. 


A pretty pho‘ogvaph of a well-known cay. 


benzol which will give very fair results in a petrol engine with no 
change other than a simple carburettor adjustment. Of course, 
if our benzol supplies were to be allowed to fall into the hands 
of the petrol monopolists, it would mean that, so long as we need 
benzol to mix with alcohol, alcohol supplies would, in effect, 
be controlled from the same quarters. This would, of course, be 
disastrous and must be prevented at all costs. LK. 
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Hostilities having c 





ceased, your thoughts are naturally on that subject. 


Subsequently your attention will be given to the question: 


“What light Car ought I to purchase?” 


If vou require the car to suit 


Hillman 


No doubt the car that is 


proposition offered—nicely sprung, 


and QOil, and classical in appearance. 


universally 


all requirements, you need a 
nS FFP.” 
¢ e o 
considered the “Very finest” 


sweet running, economical on Petrol 


Your enquiries for Illustration and Speci- 
q . 


will be 


fication 


attended to 


promptly. 


THE HILLMAN MOTOR CO., Ltd., Coventry. 


Telegrams; ‘‘ Hillclimb,” Coventry. 
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Telephone: 275 Coventry (2 lines). 
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BARKER & CO. 
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BODY SPECIALISTS 


Authorised London Retailers 


ROLLS ROYCE 


Barker’s Torpedo Cabriolet. 





ROLLS ROYCE CARS 
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BARKER & CO. 


66, South Audley Street, 


Gelephone : 
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Coachbuilders (Ltd.) 
Coachmakers to H.M. the King. 


AND 


FOR 


CARS. 





Specially designed. 





Second-hand 


for immediate delivery. 





Coachbuilders (Ltd.), 


LONDON, W. 1. 
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MOBILIA, AUDLEY. 
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40,000 


NATIONAL 
REPAIRS 


How Barimar saved 

Money, Labour and 

Materials for H.M. 
Government 
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Since the beginning of 
the War, Barimar has 
repaired over 40,000 
breakages, largely for 
various Government 
Departments, including 
H.M. Admiralty, War 
Office, Air Ministry, 
Royal Ordnance and 
Aircraft and Munition 
Factories. 




















Don't order a new casting of anvthing that is broken, for it is almost a 
certainty that Barimar Scientific Welding Service can repair the 
breakage at a big saving to you. 

Think of the Labour and Materials used when'you order a casting 
Foundry labour, Moulders, Machinists, and the many materials 
employed in completi ng a casting. 

The amount of new metal used by Barimar in welding broken castings 
is exceedingly small, while the volume of labour employed is very much 
less than that expended in providing a new casting. 

Barimar Scientific Welding Service handles repairs in all metals, not 
only cast, but wrought, forged. stamped, rolled ani drawn in Iron, Steel, 
Semi-steel, Gunmetal, Brass, Copper, Aluminium, etc., etc. Money is 
refunded if repair proves ineffectual and does noi stz and the same strain 


as new metal. 

THE BARIMAR BOOKLET 
“The Welding Test” contains illustrations of some repairs that “ saved 
the situation” for various machinery owners. A copy of the booklet will 
be sent FREE to readers of Country Life. Senda post-card to-day for 
your copy. Please ask for manual “ L. B.” and mention Country Life. 


HOW TO SEND REPAIRS: Remove all Fittings, label clearly 
with your Name and Address and send Carriage Paid. Advise us by 
post. We give quick delivery. Address repairs to Dept.‘ L. B.” 






































Telegraph : 
“* Bariquamar, 
Reg. London.” 


Telephone : 
Gerrard 8173. 









LIMITED 


10, Poland Street, Oxford Street, ‘sain W.1 


The illustration on left shows the smashed part of a cast iron liner of a 150 horse-power 
gas engine. Fracture was caused through breaking of crankshaft and the connecting 
rod hitting the liner. This expensive replacement was saved by Barimar, as illustrated 
on right, and when machined, ¢round and cleaned up was in every way as good as new. 

The stoppage to make the repair was only a few hours. 
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THE ENGINEER’S PART IN AGRICULTURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Captain W. H. Livens, D.S.O., M.C., R.E. 


OW that the high prices of produce will be maintained 
no longer by the artificial difficulties due to shipping 
shortage and the general lack of transport, it is very 
necessary for every means whereby the cost of agricul- 
tural operations may be lessened to be used to the fullest 
extent. And we know that farmers, who have shown a power of 
organisation and an amount of enterprise in meeting our war needs 
which has earned the gratitude of the whole nation, are giving 
the most earnest consideration to the solution of the difficult pro- 
blems with which they are faced. And their success or failure is 
vitally important, not only to themselves as a community, but to 


the whole country, for, apart from the fact that agriculture is our 
greatest industry, the war has taught one lesson thoroughly ; that 
is that we cannot have any industry neglected or any class 
unprosperous without the whole naticn suffering. 

It is clear that wages must continue upon a level which was 
never dreamed of in pre-war days, and that the cost of raw 
materials used upon the farm will only fall as a general decrease 
in prices comes about, including those of the gocds the farmer has 
to sell, and that, therefore, the ratio of costs to gross receipts will 
tend to increase unless the farmer can decrease it by very much 
improved methcds, by the substitution cf machinery for men 





BALING 


FORAGE. 





A war-time development which has come to stay. 





DYNAMO LIGHTING (Leitner System) 
AND SELF--STARTER. 


A CERTAIN START 
BY NIGHT OR DAY 


AND 


A SAFE BRIGHT LIGHT 
TO SHOW YOUR WAY. 


“SPECIFY ROTAX FOR YOUR POST WAR CAR” 


THE ROTAX MOTOR ACCESSORIES C° LP 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION,N.W.10. 
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’ ‘HE new era will be an 
epoch making one in the 
world of motoring. Spencer 

Moulton three-rib tyres are com- 

manding a high place. 

Motorists have learned to rely on the 

safety of the Spencer Moulton three-rib 

grip, the splendid resiliency and durability 
of these tyres has been a much talked- 

of feature during the last four years o! 

strenuous lyre wear. 

Send for Price List. 


SPENCER MOULTON SOLID TYRES 
ARE WINNING THE SAME UNIVER- 
SAL APPROVAL. 


PENGER. | 
AQULTON" 


THREE RIBBED Trees} 


GEO. SPENCER MOULTON & Co., Ltd., ' 
77-79, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. ‘ 
Works : Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilis ai 


DEPOTS at—GLASGOW : 65-67, Bothwell Street, MANCHESTER: Leo. Swain &Co., 
237-239, Deansgate. LEEDS: 68, Albion Street. NOTTINGHAM: A.R.Atkey and 
Co., Ltd., Trent Street. BRISTOL: 
CARDIFF: Haslem & Stretton, Ltd., 11, Windsor Place, 
















Haslem & Stretton, Ltd., Bristol Bridge. 
Also Dublin and 
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will soon be ruled out 





HE passing of this Christ- 
mas will see the end——or 
nearly the end—of the 
Petrol restrictions. They 
will be ruled out! And, then again 
will come the days of motoring. 
Those who, in the past, were owners 
of a Buick “ Six ” know what’s in 
store for them—an even finer car 
than that which then eclipsed all 
others in its class. 

The few who haven’t ordered yet 
should send for full particulars 
to-day. 














General Motors (Europe), L 
136, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Telephone: Gerrard 9626. 
Telegrams: “ Buickgen, London." 
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Belfast. P.C.B. 169a. 
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The Marks which 


stand for’ the 
highest achieve- 
ment in Motor 


Cycle and Cycle 
Construction 

















HEY’LL be on the road 
I again ’ere long from now 
—The O.K.-Junior Motor 
Cycle and The Criterion, the cycle 
you propel yourself. 
Each will make a new standard 
in efficiency, consequent upon ex- 
in War. Each 
will give the maximum of service 





perience gained 
and of pleasure in its sphere. 
Each will carry with it a guarantee 
The days 
will soon be here when you’ll need 
one or both of these machines, for 
remember they are identified with 
wonderful achievements. 


of expert workmanship. 














Write us for particulars to day. 


Humphries & Dawes, Ltd. 
Hall Green Works, BIRMINGHAM 
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NEW MODEL 
MARK C25. 






V6 EACH 


Sphinx Plugs are a tittle 

different trom ordinary 
plugs. Th ey offer to the 
connoisseur not only the 
merits of good workmanshi; 

éeft ficiency but that subtle 
satisfaction associated 
with careful craftsmanship 


and well-directed skill. 
Made throughout by 

Tbe Sphinx Mapnutacturing co 

Birmingham, England. 
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wherever possible, and thus making the most economical use of | on heavy land, the days when the weather makes ploughing 
his skilled and highly paid labour, as well as by improved and _ possible are none too many, so it is essential that the farmer 
cheapened transport facilities, and by increased co-operation with should be able to make the most of them. Ploughing is not 
his neighbours so that all unnecessary transport and marketing only skilled labour, but also hard work, and if it is to be com- 
costs may besaved. Inthis increased use of machinery,moreover, pleted when there is the opportunity, a sufficient number of 
lies the great hope of the farm labourer as well as of the farmer; properly qualified ploughmen must be always available, and 
for only by its use will 
it be possible for wages 
to be paid which will 
give the labourer a 
margin over bare sub- 
sistence. 

This does not state 
the whole case, for to 
the community in 
general it is of the 
utmost importance 
that the production 
of the land should be 
further increased as 
much as possible, and 
not only maintained 
upon its present 
level, because for eco- 
nomic reasons we must 
avoid the importation 
of anything that we 
can make or grow for 
ourselves; and this in- 
tensification of farming 
is only possible if more 
labour is employed, 
which is out of the ques- 
tion on account of the 
wages bill, or if much 
more use is made of 
machinery to eke out 
labour, which is the 
oe ee oe THE LIGHT OIL LOCOMOTIVE. 
only can we get more 
foodstuffs without 
making a wrong use of 
our shipping which we need for purposes of trade with the rest not only men, but horses also. There is not only the waste 





A light railway development will increase the farmer's transport facilities and reduce his costs 


of the world, and for importation of raw material for manu- due to having to feed these horses when there is no work for them, 
facturer and farmer alike. but out of his day the ploughman has to spend two precious 


In no operation in farming is it possible to effect a greater morning hours watering, feeding, grooming and waiting for his 
conomy by the use of machinery than in ploughing, for in no horses to digest their feed before he can work them. Then comes 
other are the old methods more wasteful. In England, especially the solid labour of ploughing, and at night another two hours 


















O ensure the maximum comfort of Motor- 
ing all difficulties associated ‘with pneumatic 
tyres must be overcome. 


There is one way and one way only to per- 
manently rem ve the displeasures of mishap 
consequent upon punctures, bursts, etc. It is 
provided by the WARLAND DUAL (quick- 
tyre change) Rim, which renders the removal 
of any damaged tyre or tube and their replace- 
ment a most simple and quick oferation, 1:equiring neither 
skill, labour, nor assistance. 







The freedom from worry and anxiety which the WAR- 
LAND gives, and the paramount position which it has 
held for many years, have alone fully justified all claims. 


(LA'\ Why not send to-day for’descriptive booklet, and arrange 


. T pif to have your wheels converted without delay. sis 
» P. 


ZIRLZIN 


WARLAND DUAL RIM So., Ltd. 


© vi 
| ‘5 ASTON -— - MINGHAM 
<< 111, Great Portland St., London, W.C. 
a Telephone; London, 3887 Mayfair. 
~ Telephone: Birmingham, 976 East. se 
Telegrams ;: “ Warlanrim, Wesdo, London. 
“ Telegrams: Warlanrim, Birmingham. 
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More Spark Energy * 
and Sparks at much 
lower speeds than 
any pre-war mag- 
netos of equal size 
and weight. 


The M-L Magneto 
Synd. Ltd., Coventry 
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HE 
most tyres are the walls, Z 
but with Henley Tyres the 


ae weakest spots in 
THERE ARE TRACTORS WHICH COST LESS THAN 


“TITAN ~ “MOGUL 


FARM TRACTORS 


But none which give better results for Ploughing, 
Cultivating, Harrowing, Road Haulage, and especially 
Belt Work. 

These Tractors have Slow-speed Engines and drive 
direct off the engine shaft. 

They will be TRAGTORS when many will be on 
the scrap-heap. 


iN 


walls are their strongest 
feature. Apart from the 








excellent materials used in 
their manufacture, most sizes 
possess an extra ply of fabric, 


thus making them exception- 





ally strong, reliable jand [-= 


immune from bursts. a 
x 
N 





Full particulars from 


Henley’s Tyre & 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 

18, New Union Street, Moorfields 

Lonpon, E.C.2. 


Telephone: 3886 London Wall. 
Telegrams: Hetewoco! Ave., London. 













WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO TRACTOR DEPT., 
International Harvester Co. of Great Britain, Ltd., 
80, Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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must be spent after ploughing is over. Seven hours’ ploughing 
is the very maximum possible with the daylight available during 
the short winter day, and to get in that amount he must work 
eleven hours; and as his team can only plough one furrow at once, 
the amount of land ploughed is none too great. So we see at 
once that one of the very first calls made by agriculture on 
engineering is for an easily managed, easily maintained, cheap 
and simple oil-driven ploughing tractor suited to English con- 
ditions of farming. 

The oil tractor ploughs at least three furrows at once 
in place of one, there is no four hours’ wasted labour in 
the day for the man handling it, and not only is less skill 
required to plough with it, but it eats nothing when not in use, 
and it travels quicker than the horse-drawn plough. The 
saving, therefore, is most remarkable, the skilled labour required 
is cut down to less than one-third, and the continuous expense 
of horse maintenance is eliminated. 

At present it is true there is no perfect oil ploughing tractor 
available suited to English conditions. The American machines 
have been useful in the emergency caused by the war, but they have 
proved exceedingly expensive in upkeep owing to the encrmous 
number of replacements and repairs continually required, a 
disadvantage which English manufacturers will overcome by 
their sounder methods of construction and better workman- 
ship. 

Unfortunately, during these past four years, a period in which 
in the normal course the oil ploughing tractor would have been 
perfected, all the great engineering works in England have 
had to be turned into arsenals. Lincoln, Grantham, Ipswich— 
great centres of agricultural engineering in peace-time—are now 
busy on this problem; but until these past three weeks their 
enormous output of war material, aeroplane engines, aeroplanes, 
submarine engines, tanks and the hundred other things required 
to win the war, have rightly absorbed all their energies. But 
while our war needs have delayed the production of machinery 
needed to meet agricultural requirements, the farmer 
will now reap the benefit of the vast experience gained upon the 
most exacting engineering work known—that of making engines 
for aeroplanes and submarines. The first is work requiring 
such a high degree of technical skill in the workmen employed 
that American manufacturers have not been able to tackle the 
problem with success, and it is this difference in the technical 
skill of the men employed which has made the superiority of 
English engines for peace - time purposes, and by which the 
farmer will now benefit. 

Second to the ploughing tractor comes the light general 
purpose farm engine. Again everything points to the oil engine 
for light work; it is easy to move about, it can be placed in any 
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barn, it wants little skilled attention, it is easy to make in the 
small sizes most useful, 3 h.p. to 5 h.p. One school of designers 
are in favour of trying to combine a light stationary engine with 
the ploughing tractor, but against this there is much to be said. 
The ploughing tractor must be of a size and power too great for 
general purpose work; the cost of making the tractor a dual 
purpose engine would pay for a small handy separate engine 
complete in itself and the tractor would be elaborated and spoilt 
for its own purpose. On large farms and for heavy machines. 
it will be a long while before the steam threshing outfit will be 
displaced, and for the small man there are great advantages in 
the present piecework system of hiring. bs 

One of our illustrations shows a direction in which engineer- 
ing can to-day help the farmer to cut down his labour bill, and 
to increase his output per man to a greater extent than in the 
past, by the provision of cheap and rapid transport. In England, 
in the past, the light railway has never been either understood 
or appreciated, largely owing to the archaic official restrictions 
under which it has been worked. So alien was it to us that it 
took the powers that be more than two years to bring it into 
use for trench warfare. But in France, Italy and other Con- 
tinental countries the light railway has played a very important 
part in agriculture as well as in other industries for many years, 
and its use is growing fast. With light and simple oil-driven 
locomotives, such as the type shown, there is a large future for it 
as an aid to farming on the grand scale. The cost of putting 
down a light railway is less than that for a road usable in all 
weathers, the upkeep is very small, and for potatoes, beet and 
other root crops, and for getting produce from farm to station, 
the advantages are very great. But, of course, the light railway 
is only applicable to the very large farm ; where the distances are 
small and the amount of produce to be handled also small, it is 
easiest to load the crop direct on to carts and to lead it there and 
then. 

The small farmer, however, with the large, profits by any 
development which makes it economical to extend the railway 
systems in agricultural districts, and the oil locomotive is the 
most economical means of operating the necessary small feeder 
branch lines. 

Our other illustration shows a development due in this 
country chiefly to war conditions, but one that has come to stay. 
The baling-press has been used on the Continent for many years, 
but in England, as forage was chiefly consumed in the district 
where it was grown, it had less value. To-day, the custom once 
having been formed, it is probable that most producers will bale 
their forage even for their own use; the greater ease in handling 
and economy in storing more than pays the small cost of the 
process. 














Prepare for Peace 


RALEIGH 


MOTOR BICYCLE 


will be the big post-war peace proposition 











It has been in preparation under 


the supervision of one of 
England’s most eminent motor 
cycle designers for over two 


years, and will contain features 
that will set all the motor cycling 
world a-talking. Watch for it. 


Raleigh Cycle Co., Ltd., Nottingham. 
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Dauntless. Ribbed. 


Reg. No. 642307. 


Suction Cup. Studded. 


Patent 14519/10. 


ON WAR WORK 


But Small Stock Available for Civilian Requirements 





TESTIMONIAL. 
London, N. | 

We return you a Tyre No. 49404, 875X105, which may possibly be 
of interest to you. It has run on the off-.ide front wheel of a 33 cwt. 
Lorry 7,808 miles without being taken off the rim; it was then punctured. 
Afterwards it ran 1,519 miles, making a total of 9,327 miles. This mileage 
ts considerably more than double the mileage of any tyre that we have 
had as yet. POWELL & Co. 








tHE BURNETT MOTOR TYRE & RUBBER CO. 
Yerbury Mills, TROWBRIDGE. 
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HERE IS THE [ 
PLOUGH YOU 












Self-Lift Plough 


Operated from the tractor. 
Hundreds already at work. 
A proved success. Reliable in 
action. Fitted with our new 
No. 27 Bottoms will do excellent 
work under varying conditions. 








DELIVERIES 
FROM STOCK. 








24 This is thee 
4 opinion of one & 





I have great pleasure in informing you 
that I have given your new pattern 
“Cockshutt” Self-Liit Plough a 
thorough test on all kinds of land and 
it has proved a great success. Having 
a great many tractors and ploughs 
under my supervision, I may say that f 
your “ Cockshutt” Self-Lift Plough is (~ 
the only one so far which has ever € 
given entire satisfaction to my clients. 
(Signed) B. H. Brown, 
Kenton Bank Foot, Oct. 23, 1918. 


Write for Catalogue and particulars to :— 


R. A. LISTER & CO., Ltd., (ept.1:0 


Established 1867. DURSLEY, GLOS. Established 1867. RB 




























OF UNIQUE 
| DISTINCTION. 
| NO WEAK 
POINTS. 
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BUILT BY A BRANCH OF VICKERS [= 


Add your name to our Waiting List 


THE ELECTRIC € ORDNANCE ACCESSORIES Cor 
WARD END WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 





| ~~ LoNDON AGENTS, WOLSESLEY MOTORS I YORK ST WESTMINSTER. SW 
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SMITH’S 
TIME-OF-TRIP MOTOR WATCH 








An Ideal Christmas 
Present for the Motorist 


This unique Motor Watci is an acquisition which any motorist will feel proud to own 
and exhibit on his car. It is specially constructed to withstand the vibration and road 
shocks to which all motor watches are subjected. The cases are absolutely watertight 
and the watch movements (which are 30 hour) are fitted with extra strong springs. It is 
guaranteed to keep good tim? under any conditions. In addition to its good time keeping 
qualities it records the time taken for any given trip on a second dial, and this dial can be 
reset to Zero by means of aspecial push button The dial (as illustrated) is very clear and 
distinct. and the clock can be woundand the hands set from the outside of the case with- 
outany trouble. It is supplied in either brass or nickel at the same price for either finish. 


No. 31. Price £6 0 0 each. 
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OR A SPEEDOMETER HOUSE. 

179 185.Gt Portiand St..London.W11. 
Telephones Mayfair 6350 (6 lines) : , 
Telegrams ** Sheedomet, Telew, London.” 

















If you want 


PEACE 


and comfort on 
your car fit a 


_[ENIT 


CARBURETTER 





ZENITH CARBURETTER CO., LTD. 
40-42, Newman Street, London, W. 1. 
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MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


AN I.H.C. EXPERIMENTAL MOTOR POWER FARM. 


HE giant organisation known as the International 

Harvester Company, the activities of which cover 

the manufacture or supply of almost every form of 

machinery required on the farm, has become so 

powerful a factor in the agricultural machinery 
world that the U.S.A. Government recently has taken action 
under the anti-trust laws to restrict the sphere of influence 
of this corporation. 

As a rule when such action is taken by a Government 
it is for the purpose of redressing some wrong to the public 
or to rival traders resulting from excessive power possessed 
by one organisation which is acting in opposition to the general 
good. In the interests of fairness, therefore, it should be 
made perfectly clear that in the case of the I.H.C. it has 
been expressly stated that no such complaint has been made 
against this company, and restrictive measures were insti- 
tuted solely because the influence of the I.H.C. had become so 
great that it was possible for the company to annihilate most 
of its competitors should it decide to wage a commercial war 
of extermination against them. 

The I.H.C. will be most familiar to British farmers in 
connection with McCormick mowers and binders and Mogul 
and Titan tractors, many hundreds of which are now in this 
country, and so far have proved to be the most satisfactory 
machines offered to British buyers. 

Among the most interesting of the activities of the 
I.H.C. are experimental farms in different districts for the 
purpose of developing machinery to cope with every phase 
of farm work peculiar to the respective districts. In particular 
at Hinsdale, Illinois, is located a big farm run entirely by 
mechanical power, where large acreages of maize, wheat, oats, 
beans and lucerne are grown and harvested, from the prepara- 
tion of the seed-bed to the storing of the crop in the stack or 
granary, wholly by the use of mechanical power. Ploughing, 
harrowing and grain seeding operations at Hinsdale are 
simply repetitions of what has now become quite common 
even in the British Isles. 
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A SELF-CONTAINED MOTOR CULTIVATOR. 


Maize planting, bean planting, and the cultivation 
thereof, is done with the International Motor Cultivator, a 
machine designed to plant four rows of maize or beans and 
later cultivate two rows at a time. 

This machine is of great interest as the forerunner of 
innumerable machines designed to perform similar duties which 
inevitably will make their appearance very shortly. Tractors 
cannot be used efficiently to cultivate between the rows of 
growing crops, but special machines for the purpose will be 
a great boon, as reduced cultivation expenses and cleaner 
crops will result. 

The International Cultivator is of original design, as a 
single wheel at the rear of the machine is both driving wheel 
and steering wheel. The cultivator forms the fore part of 
the machine, and the driver sits in the centre, between the 
rear and front wheels, the work done being in plain view 
of the driver. 

Hemp is drilled in with tractor-drawn drills and harvested 
with special hemp harvesters pulled by tractors. 


BINDERS WITH ATTACHMENTS FOR SHOCKING. 


The operation of harvesting wheat and oats is interesting 
in that each tractor pulls two binders and each binder is 
equipped with a device for automatically grouping and setting 
the sheaves on end. This shocking device receives the 
sheaves as they come from the knotter and forms them into 
a round shock (stook). When this shock attains the correct 
size it is automatically bound with twine, tripped, and set up 
on end on the stubble in a solid fashion. 


SELF-LIFT PLOUGHS MAKE GOOD. 


One of the most noteworthy changes in farming 
opinion during the past few months is in regard to self-lift 
ploughs. At first condemned by all, chiefly because of the 
unsatisfactory work resulting from the use of unsuitable 
mouldboards and shares, the self-lift plough has had an 
uphill fight. It is strange that, with relatively few exceptions, 
farmers look at the work done and examine it carefully, but 
only glance at the machine doing the work. If the work is 
not satisfactory the machine as a whole is condemned instead 
of perhaps some detail only which might be altered to conform 
with the farmers requirements. PLOUGHSHARE. 














THE SWIFT MOTOR CO. LTD. 


have pleasure in announcing their new title of 


SWIFT oF 


COVENTRY 


LTD. 


also their new programme for 1919 


The famous 10 h.p. and 15 h.p. CARS 


will again be produced and ready for delivery early 
next Spring, to be followed laterin the year with a 


NEW 





The Specification embodies: 
A 4-cylinder engine, 69 x 130; cylinders 
cast en bloc; magneto ignition ; 4-speed 
gearbox; electric lighting; electric self- 
starter; and fitted with either a two or 
four-seated body. 














iz mT. 


MODEL 


This new car will take the motor world by 
surprise, and unquestionably dominate its class. 
It will be the car for all-round service. Mechani- 
cally it will establish a higher standard than 
hitherto reached by any car of equal power. 


Swift owners who require their cars renovated 
should communicate with us at once. 


SWIFT or COVENTRY LTD. 
COVENTRY 


LONDON: 
132-4, Long Acre, W.C. 


DUBLIN: 
15-17, South King Street, 
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Pama TYRE SERVICE 


HE finest materials and workmanship go to the making of Beldam All- 
British Tyres. The design—based on sound scientific theory, which 
in practice has proved to be right—gives a crisp, narrow tread, great 

intensity of grip, and highest possible immunity from cuts and punctures. 
Beldam Tyres assure the highest quality of service, the service which com- 
pletely satisfies. You buy the best when you buy 


The narrow tread of the Beldam All-Rubber de Luxe (see illustration) assures 
speed and resiliency. The “ V”’ shaped projections at either side of the tread 
effectively prevent skidding. They also serve to brush to one side such 
puncture-makers as nails, flints, etc., instead of turning them up (as the tyres 
of round tread are apt to do) for the back wheels to pick up. 


V-Grooved Other Beldam types are the Beldam *‘V” Grooved All-rubber and the 
All - Rubber ‘* Bulldog ’’ Tyres. They possess the same qualities of non-skidding and 
freedom from cuts and punctures. They are sold at prices which in 
d Bulld a, ; 
Ty UNdOg view of their excellence and wear place them beyond competition. All 
yres standard sizes made. 


@ Booklet ‘‘ Testimony ’’ gives the opinions of users of Beldam Tyres on their wearing and 
non-skidding qualities. May we send you a copy ? 


The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd, Brentford, Middlesex. 
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The Car 
Majestic 


q There is something distinctly re- S [ Z A IR 
fined and commanding about the 

Sizaire-Berwick—something majestic. 

It is in its place upon the most royal BE R\ X / ICK 

occasion; such is its excellence. 


The Sizaire-Berwick will always FW, BERWICK & CO., LTD., 


be the favoured car of those to PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10. 
whom refinement ” personal taste Telephone - ‘ 2490 Willesden (10 lines). 


counts for anything. Telegrams : A . Berworks, Harles, London. 
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TURF, STUD AND STABLE 


ITH horse breeding in the United Kingdom about 
to enter on a new era, thanks to the forthcoming 
great sales of surplus Army horses on demobilisa- 
tion and to the anxiety of breeders generally 
to concentrate on resuscitating an industry 

which has suffered much on account of the war, the moment would 
seem appropriate for glancing at the positions to-day of the 
respective breeds. It seems that even a world-war was not 
sufficient to extinguish the capital and enthusiasm associated 
with thoroughbred horse breeding. Racing was cut down to 
an irreducible minimum in England, but evidently it was sufficient 
to maintain interest in breeding and stave off ruin. Its ex- 
traordinary vitality was shown by the wonderful prices paid for 
yearlings after we had entered on the fifth year of war. The 
future is big with promise. 

Hunter breeding has undoubtedly declined, and in the 
immediate future, owing to the sweeping up of Army buyers in 
England and Ireland, it will be very hard indeed to find five and 
six year old horses. I hear that some of the best known hunter 
dealers in England, men who every year were wont to uphold 
their reputations as being able to prcduce the high class three 
and four hundred guinea horse for Leicestershire, are now search- 
ing in vain for horses to fulfil their orders and prospective orders. 
What inducement was there for the hunter breeder to continue 
in his line of business with the war outlook so disquieting as it 
looked up to last with only the Government’s trooper 
and charger terms to leok forward to, and with forage diffi- 
culties every day becoming worse ? No wonder that the farmer- 
breeder, especially in Ireland, came to desert the thoroughbred 
sire and sent his mare to the draught stallion. 
applies to polo-pony 


August, 


The same decline quite obviously 
breeding. It may take and many may be 
inclined to be rather pessimistic as to its future. Personally, 
however, I am full of confidence that the gaiety of Hurlingham, 
Ranelagh and Reehampton will speedily return, and in that 
sense I have in mind the strong revival of the game with which 
But, the game apart, 


longer to recover 


those grounds are inseparably associated. 


the war has taught many a man what an ideal ‘‘ ride”’ is the 
polo pony stamp of charger or cob. He has come well out of 
the test, and though the immediate future is far from reassuring, 
the weight-carrying, quality polo pony is sure to come into his 
own again. 

Then as to the draught horses. They, too, have been 
combed out during the years and their numbers must have 
diminished, but, unlike the racehorse, the hunter, and the polo 
pony, they were vital to the preduction of food and the carrying 
on of trade and industry. So their breeders had at all times a 
strong and attractive market in prospect, with the result that the 
breeding of Shires, Clydesdales, and Suffolks and all the cross- 
breeds has flourished exceedingly. We have seen prices go 
to amazing figures for any draught horses with some work in them, 
while pure-bred stcck of all ages have made sums which their 
admirers have regarded with serene and unctuous satisfaction. 
We have been living in an age of propaganda and it has certainly 
amused the looker-on to watch the efforts made in this direction 
by the various communities of breeders. The competitive 
tendency seems to date from the time when the coming of a few 
Percheron horses from France and the creation of a British 
Percheron Horse Society was announced. They made friends 
and headway by a method of peaceful penetration which was not 
unskilfully carried out, if one may judge by the way the Shire, 
Clydesdale and Suffolk Societies began to turn rheir attention to 
the advantages of judicious advertisement. 

They even suggested quite naively that their breeds required 
no better advertisement than the steady rise in the values of their 
stocks, overlooking the fact that the enhanced values were due 
to diminished numbers and their insufficiency to go round. 
Average demands also had been considerably exceeded as a result 
of so much more land having been placed under cultivation. 
The truth is that had the Percheron people been able to put ten 
thousand of their horses on the market in 1917 and 1918, they 
would have sold the lot for big money, not because they are neces- 
sarily better than other draught breeds, but because every breed 
of weight-pulling horse was very badly wanted. Therefore what 











EVER ACCEPTABLE 
) XULE TIDE PRESENTS 


“Ever-Ready”’ Novelties 








THE POPULAR“ EVER-READY” TORCH 


is strong:y made and well constructed, and can be 


5/6 


post free 


confidently recommended to all requiring a thorough!v 


reliable article at a very moderate price. 5tins. long 


THE “EVER-READY ” ELECTRIC HAND 
LAMPS represent the very best cf their kind. They 
have been supplied to the War Office. Br:tish An- 
tarctic Expedition, Royal Italian Navy,and many other 
Public Bodies. They gve an exceedingly powerful 
light which is absolutely safe under all conditions. No : , , 

house. stable, yacht, garage, o public buildin (With Priematic 

: ee eee . Reflector) 
should be without one of these Hand Lames. “ 


19/6 


post free 


THE “EVER-READY” ELECTRIC WATCH 
STAND AND NIGHT LIGHT. These 
Watch . tands are the most useful aa practical 
articles imaginable. At any time of the night i is 
possible, without rising, to switch on the light and see 
the time. If desired. the light may be left burning, 
which transfoms the Watch Stand i-to a perfectly 
safe and most reliable night light. All these lights 
are provided with a long cord and push, which can be 
at.ached to any convenient part of the wa! or bed. 
ani theslightest touch of the button produces a pure 
white light. 


/ 5/- 


post free 





“EVER-READY”" POCKET LAMPS, The 

“GNOME” model is fitted with a press contact and 
in addition a slid ng arrangement, enab ing a perma- 
nent light to be obtained if desired. Manufactured 
of the finest materials and finished in the w-ll-known 
Ever-Keady manner 


post free 
a 


Our Catalogue is replete with serviceable and useful presents, a copy of which will greatly 
assist you in solving the problem of selecting suitable Christmas Gifts. Write fora copy now. 


THE PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., Ltd., 
OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS, 
120, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 1. 


Teleshone: 1372 Gerrard “Snellooper, Piccy, Londoa.” 


cpDec. 


Telegrams : 
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“Unbreakable 


ees ph. h Sankey gy Sons, 
Limited. 
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B.S.A. War activities must for ever be 
associated with the great and complete 
victory of Britain and her Allies. 


The remarkable B.S.A.experimental work 
and machining skill which first made the 
Lewis Gun the terribly effective weapon 
it is, and the fine B.S.A. organisation 
that brought about an expansion of plant 
which rapidly gave the Empire forces 
thousands of Lewis guns and Lee-Enfield 
rifles every week, may be classed among 
the victory bringing wonders of the war. 


The « WILL BE” of B.S.A. rifles con- 
cerns our future products—those B.S.A. 
Match and Sporting rifles which made so 
many records in the past. There will be 
a B.S.A. weapon for every purpose. 
With these we shall deal in our adver- 
tisement next week in this journal. 


MEANTIME Wuy NoT WRITE AND Ask 
FOR B.S.A. Rirte Books, Post Free. 


The Birmingham Small Arms Company, Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
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Choosing Christmas 

Gramophone Records 

is made a pleasure at 
Aeolian Hall 


FTER a few hours of Christmas 
shopping in overcrowded stores and 
shops, with its accompaniment of jostling 
and long waits for attendance, the spacious 
Record Department of Aeolian Hall seems 
a haven of peace. 
You can choose records under the most favour- 
able conditions ; there is a comfortable lounge, 
adequate attendance, and a suite of dainty sound- 
proof rooms where you can hear your records 
from beginning to end and not be hustled into an 
unsuitable choice. There is intelligent and under- 
standing service, too, by people who specialize in 


gramophones and records. 


All the latest 


Columbia Records 
are in stock 


and include the music of all the current London 
successes. 

Many gramophone owners now make a 
rendezvous of Aeolian Hall, where there is 
always something new to see or learn in regard 
to these instruments, and we invite you cordially to 


do the same this Christmas. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., Ltp. 


(formerly the Orchestrelle Co.) 
Aeolian Hall 
131-7, New Bond Street 
LONDON, W. I. 
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PEACE TIME 
TIME KEEPERS 


The Most Serviceable 
Charming and Durable 
XMAS GIFTS. 





* ARMY” EXPANDING 
WRISTLET. 


In Solid Silver Curb with Gold 
Rustless Springs, has been brought 
out in response to the repeated re- 
quests from men on Active Service 
fora really reliable wristlet. The 
great strength is in the solid curb 
chain andthe two! expanding links, fitted with finely tempered gold springs, 
which are rustless and of just the right tension to hold the wristlet and watch in 
any desired position, without slipping orsliding. Never any slackness, and can- 
not get out of order, Land and Water says :—* Here is something that just grips 
the wrist enough to keep the watch in place, yet the grip is so slight that the 
wearer hardly Knows it is there until he wants it.’’. Willingly sent on approval 
on receipt of price, 21/- post free. Smaller size for Ladies’ wear, same price. In 
9-ct. gold, £5 10s., also in 15-ct. and 18 ct. gold. Mention exact size of wrist 
and width of watch from shackle to shackle, and the wristlet to fit you ,will be 
sent by return, 








THE “LAND & WATER” 
WRIST-WATCH. 


The “Land & Water” Wrist-Watch is dust 
and damp-proof. The movement is fully 
jewelled and fitted with Micrometer Regu- 
lator to give fine adjustment, by means of 
which it can be regulated never to lose or 
gain more than 4 seconds per day. Each 
watch isadjusted and compensated for all 
positions and temperatures, and is guaran- 
teed to stand all the shocks, jars, and 
strains to which a wrist-watch is subjected 
under the severest conditions. By far the 
best watch for men in the Naval, Military, 
or Air Services and equally so for Civilians, 

The “Land & Water” Wrist-Watch in 
solid s‘iver case, with unbreakable glass, 
and fully luminous dial, £6. 


= ¢ == 2 y 
LANDa WATER 


iy 





THE “Q” POCKET ALARM 
WATCH. 


A perfect timekeer.—The “Q” Pocket 
Alarm Watch assures punctuality in 
keeping appointments, The Alarm 
may be set to within a minute of the 
desired time, and its note is soft and 
mellow, vet insistent and unmistak- 
able. Even if surrounded by noise its 
vibrations compel one’s attention. At 
night-time the back of the case opens, 
so that the watch may be stood at the 
bedside ready to awaken one in the 
morning. Fully luminous hands and 
figures, it is in every way a_ perfect 
watch, 


Oxidised, white dial, £7; black dial, 
£7 7s. 


Silver, white dial, £8 5s.; black dial. 
10s. 


THE “SERVICE” 






The 
The “SERVICE” Pocket Watch, 
Watch for specially designed for the man who 
Accurate does not care to carry a wrist watch, 
i Some men argue that a wrist watch 
ime. 





is not so well protected as a pocket 
watch, and to meet the demands for 
the latter “as good as our ‘ Land and 
Water,’ ** we have evolved the 
“Service ’’ Watch. This has a 
specially strong Silver Screw dust 
and damp proof case, with an extra 
dust-excluding rim, and is fitted 
with our famous “ Land and Water ”’ 


over the world as the standard of 
reliability in watches. This includes 
the micrometer regulator for fine 
adjustment, by means of which we 
guarantee to regulate the watch to 
keep time within one minute a 
month, or two seconds per day. It 
has a keyless lever adjusted and 
compensated movement. The dial 
is white or black and fully luminous, 
with a strong crystal glass. This is 
an ideal watch for Service men and 
civilians, as it is extremely thin, and, 
as a timekeeper, can be compared 
with our “‘ Land and Water ” watch. 
Fully guaranteed. 

Black Dial, ry 15s. White Dial, 


= : 10s. 
BIRCH & GAYDON, Ltd. (32 
Technical & Scientific Instrument Makers to the Admiraly & War Office. 


Dept. 21, 155, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. (2:60 C03.) 


West Fnd Branch ‘late John Ba-wise) 19, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S..W.1 
For particulars of other Watches & Catalogue of Jewellery & Silver, please send postcard 





movements, which is recognised all 
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propaganda work has becn done reallybeen based on circumstances 
which could be made to appear highly favourable and flattering. 
Things have not been in their proper perspective. 

When normal times come again, then we shall be made to appre- 
ciate more truly the respective merits of Shire, Clydesdale, Suffolk 
and Percheron. Every man to his fancy and opinions, and why 
should they not be respected so long as his ideas and pocket are 
suited ? The best friends of the Shire may come to the conclusion 
that the horse is far too heavily and uselessly feathered on the 
legs, and fashion may take a set in another direction with a view 
to checking the extravagance. But that is the farmer’s affair 
and will continue to be his until such time as he may object to the 
faddist influence of mere Show Ring fanciers. The Percheron 
may be objected to because he walks far too fast for the average 
British ploughman !_ But, as I said at the outset, we are entering 
on a new era and it will be left to the years immediately ahead 
to readjust the disturbed, unbalanced conditions of horse breed- 
ing to-day, and by that time men’s differences as between the 
respective draught breeds may be nearer agreement. Or they 
may not be! 

Breeders of bloodstock should need no urging to possess 
themselves of F. M. Prior’s “‘ Register of Thoroughbred Stallicns, 
1918,” published from The Field Office. Its pages contain 
237 tabulated pedigrees of stallions, of which 137 did not appear 
in the previous edition. Shorter pedigrees of 698 additicnal 
horses are included in an appendix, making a total in all of 035. 
It is of first importance that owners of mares should have avail- 
able in this complete and handy form the whole field of chcice. 
The result is to tell all that is wanted as regards a horse’s breeding, 
his breeder, his present owner’s address, his fee, and his per- 
formances on the racecourse, as well as, when necessary, his suc- 
cesses at the stud. Moreover, constant study of the pages 
must add to one’s knowledge of the vast subject, in addition to 
reviving interesting memories of celebrities while in training, 
of ambitions and higher hopes, sometimes realised, often never 
gained. But, of course, the Register’s first claim is on the 
sround of usefulness, and it dces unquestionably fill that part 
in a most satisfactory way. The author is deserving of every 
thoroughbred horse breeder’s practical encouragement. 

The publication of a few National Hunt fixtures, beginning 
with the New Year, was assured at eleven o'clock on the mcrning 
of November 11th. The allocation of one meeting a week 
through January may seem somewhat tardy, but railway diffi- 
culties are very considerable at the moment. They should 
diminish as time goes on, and one may therefore look to the 
National Hunt making something of a flourish in February and 
March. PHILLIPPOs. 





THE ESTATE MARKET 


RANSACTIONS in real estate during the present year already 
approximate to within a few thousands of the sum of ten millions 
sterling. This is a fact significant in itself and full of promise for 
the future. Incidentally it should serve to stifle the last lingering 
inclinations of any of the Mrs. Gummidges who haunt the market 
to indulge in melancholy comparisons of the present with the pre-war period. 

Business. in the three or four years before the war had got into a pretty 
bad state, consequent rather on the artificial checks administered to it by legis- 
lation than on any inherent defects of the market itself. When the war broke 
out, shrewd judges at once foresaw that, whatever ill effects the struggle might 
have upon business, there could hardly be in the immediate future any further 
legislative experiments to upset things, and buying began with a steady 
impetus, which has increased year by year from 1915 until now. 

A new datum line will be delineated as from the end of the current year, 
and future totals should exceed even that of this one. Both in October and 
November the increase in the realisations showed a very notable advance 
over those in the corresponding months of 1917 at Tokenhouse Yard and in 
country auction rooms, as well as by private negotiations. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that just on the eve of a general revival of 
business the Mart should have been disposed of, and auctioneers, who have 
hitherto relied on being able to hold auctions at the old-established centre in the 
City, have been very active in the last fortnight seeking other accommodation. 
The special committee, appointed by the firms who met at the Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute, has lost no time in inspecting a large number of 
premises, and has finally resolved that rooms in Old Broad Street offer a tem- 
porary solution of the professional housing problem. 

It seems probable, however, that many firms, particularly those submitting 
country houses, will look to the West-end for sale rooms, and, if suitable room 
can be secured, it is certain that the convenience of clients as well as of buyers 
and solicitors will be better met than in the City. 

Buyers of real estate do not expect or require luxurious surroundings at 
an auction, but they may not unreasonably ask that they should not have to 
go across London for the opportunity of bidding, and that the sale room should 
be light and airy and easy to find. The resources of the West-end should prove 
equal to finding some set of rooms which comply with these very modest 
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CARRY ON! 
Our SAILORS AND SOLDIERS have WON VICTORY 


What can we do for them ? 


THE CHURCH ARMY'S 
RECREATION HUTS, TENTS & CENTRES 


at home and in each theatre of war 
(including a number at northern naval bases for men of the Fleets) 
also in 


OCCUPIED ENEMY TERRITORY 
AND DEMOBILIZATION CAMPS 


must be kept on foot throughout the winter. They were 


NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW 


Please contribute towards upkeep ; and send warm winter comforts. 





Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Pensions, received by 
Guard of Honour of Limbless Men, at the Church Army Hostel, Roehampton. 


HOSTELS FOR THE LIMBLESS, maimed and disabled, at Roehampton and Queen’s 
Gate, also HOSTELS throughout London and the Provinces for DISCHARGED MEN, 
Returned PRISONERS OF WAR, etc., etc. 

HOSTELS FOR MEN ON LEAVE in London. 


All these and many other branches (Care of Wounded, of Soldiers’ Motherless Children, etc., 


etc.) are and will continue in active operation. 


Please send liberal gifts IN TOKEN OF GRATITUDE 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. |. 


(The Church Army War Funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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requirements, more especially now that the volume of business is growing 
month by month. There is a tendency in some quarters to complicate and 
confuse the issue by cumbering the simple question of providing auction rooms 
with ambitious and nebulous schemes for what may be called an academy of 
auctioneering. The two things are absolutely distinct, and the need or possible 
utility of the latter is remote, while that of the former, the provision of 
accommodation, is proven and urgent. 

Mr. Walter Long is selling South Wraxall, 1,300 acres, between Bath and 
Trowbridge. Mrs. McAdam has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
to sell part of the Craigengillan estate, including Camlang Lodge and 32,000 
acres, with rights on Loch Doon, salmon and trout fishing, and grouse moors. 

The late Mr. C. A. Egerton’s Sussex estate, Montfield Court, Roberts- 
bridge, is on the market. In addition to the principal mansion, which stands 
in a pleasant park with lake, 250 feet above sea-level, there are two other 
houses, Netherfield Court and the sixteenth century residence known as The 
Banks. In all the estate extends to 2,430 acres. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley’s other sales at an early date include Lord Leigh's Little Leigh estate, 
Cheshire, and, by order of the Ripon Spa Hydro (Ltd.), the frechold Ripon Spa 
Hotel, with 20 acres. It is to be sold as a going concern, with possession on 
completion of the purchase, the buyer to take the equipment at a valuation. 

Three or four large landed estates in Worcestershire are going under the 
hammer in the near future. Blackmore Park and Barton Court, both three 
miles from Malvern, are in the Hanover Square list. The former, 3,330 acres 
with a stately house in the late Tudor style, is to be offered by order of the 
Duke Gandolfi, and the latter by order of Miss Cabrera. The Barton Court 
property includes Colwall Park Race Course and the South Herefordshire 
Golf Course, with 1,128 acres. Part of another estate, Turvey Abbey, seven 
miles from Bedford, will also be submitted early next year, on behalf of Mr. 
H. L. Longuet Higgins. The area to be sold is approximately 1,o0v acres. 

The Governors of Christ’s Hospital are selling another large section of 
their landed property, over 1,800 acres in Essex and Cambridge. It is in 
two portions, one the Berden and Clavering estate, near Bishop’s Stortford, 
1,490 acres, and the other, about 314 acres, at Harlton, seven miles south-west 
of Cambridge. 

Nearly 1,000 acres on the Ampnev Crucis estate and other land near 
Cirencester have been disposed of for £15,200 by Messrs. Bruaton, Knowles 
and Co., who are to sell The Wilderness, a stone-built residence, and 
adjacent land, on the outskirts of the Forest of Dean, at Gloucester on 
Saturday, December 21st. Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker will shortly 
offer South Hall and about 40 acres near Basingstoke. They have 
privately sould the freehold at Waeke, Winchester, known as Ruffield. A 
number of freehold and tithe-free farms will be submitted on Tuesday next 
at Lincoln by Messrs. George Vickers, Son and Tallents. 

There is no more delightful country in the West of England than the 
undulating wooded district in the Exe Valley between Tiverton and Dulverton. 
Wonham House, with farms extending in all to 1,509 acres, will be offered, 
an early date, by Messrs. Risdon and Leversha. The salmon and 
about 33 miles of the Exe are included in the property. 


locally, at 
trout fishing over 


.there on Tuesday next by Messrs. 
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There are also good game coverts. The writer can testify to the sporting 
attractions of the locality, for some years ago he found them so irresistible 
that work was virtually impossible, and he removed to another part of the 
country, which, however, shall be nameless, though that also was not without 
its amenities. But North Devon, at all seasons and in all weathers, has its 
delights and, though full of inspiration, indisposes one to take up the pen, 
unless it be to invite some friend to leave town to share them. Sparkford 
Hall and 527 acres, near Yeovil, await offers, locally, on December 17th, 
through Messrs. Wainwrights and Heard. It is in the centre of the Blackmore 
Vale Hunt. 

Osborne Cottage, in the Isle of Wight, was bought in by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons at £6,000 on behalf of the late Sir Richard Burbidge’s executors, 
and a Highgate and Hampstead Heath estate of eight acres, with three 
residences, at West Hill, also remained in the firm's list at £16,500, a nominal 
advance on the best bid. Mr. William Willett withdrew a Willett-built lease- 
hold in Sloane Gardens at about £2,000. The ground rent is £60 a year and 
the term about 57 years. 

The restoration and modernisation of Saxham Hall, which Messrs. 
Boardman and Oliver are offering at Bury St. Edmunds next week, involved 
an expenditure, it is said, of roughly £30,000. The area of the estate is 2,540 
acres. Later this month Messrs. Winterton and Sons will sell the Albrighton 
estate, including the Hunt Kennels, at Wolverhampton, in nearly 70 lots. 
Lord Dudley is dispssing of properties near Kidderminster, the sale to be held 
Edwards, Son and Bigwood. On the 
following day at Skipton, Messrs. Collins and Collins will sell over 600 acres, 
with fishing rights, by order of the trustees of Clara Lady Vincent. They 
are submitting outlying portions of the Whaddon Hall estate, Winslow, at 
Bletchley on December 19th. Messrs. Norbury, Smith and Co.’s sale of 
Holnest Park and 2,814 acres is fixed for next week at Sherborne. Other 
sales of land include that of 399 acres near Banbury, by Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson, at an early date. 

Lord Darnley has instructed Messrs. Cobb to dispose of *iore than 
1,500 acres of agricultural land, lving between Gravesend and Rochester, 
outlying parts of the Cobham Hall estate. The tenants have the first 
option of acquiring the farms, which vary in extent from 240 acres to 
570 acres. 

Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker have sold privately the Manningford 
Bohune Estate, Pewsey, comprising about 1,050 acres, with gentleman’s 
residence, very extensive buildings, stabling and some fiftcen cottages, and 
containing some of the most fertile land in Wiltshire. ARBITER. 

The Committee of the Nation’s Fund for Nurses are following up the 
brilliant success of the ‘‘ Victory Ball’? by a grand concert, to be given at 
the Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, December 11th. The 
names of the distinguished artists who are appearing—Madame D’ Alvarez, 
Miss Adela Verne, Miss René Maxwell, Miss Madge Titheradge, and 
Messrs. Melsa and Stroesco—ought to attract a large audience. Tickets may 
be had at 32, North Audley Street, the Queen's Hall and the usual agencies. 





THE “RIGHT TO LIVE.” 





By more than 50 years’ service in the Cause of Humanity THE SALVATION 


earned the 


ARMY has 


“right to live’ 


as a great Salvage and Preventive 


Organisation, blessed of God and gratefully acknowledged by men of all Nationalities 


and of every Social Grade. 


In the supreme crisis of the War it has 


PROVED ITS VITALITY 


by a ready adaptation to the Nation’s new needs and by the creation of a network 
of Special Agencies, while at the same time carrying on its ordinary Social and 


Evangelistic work in 


SIXTY-THREE COUNTRIES AND COLONIES 


AND IN 40 


LANGUAGES. 


A sympathetic public has generously helped its War Funds and other National 
Work, but these can only be kept going so long as the main organisation receives 


undiminished support. 


GENERAL BOOTH therefore appeals 


earnestly for contributions to the 


MAINTENANCE FUND. Please address gifts to him at 101, QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 4. Cheques should be crossed “ Bank of England.” 
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THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT. 
Cra : : Nn Sessel Pearls a Sessel Pearls 
IXTU RE | are the finest Ff ‘ are positively 
M B- reproductions é ; superior to any 
existing. They £ others existing. 
are made by a ; Every Necklet, 
secret and in fact every 
th t scientific pro- $ pearl made in 
as e e respec cess, which im- ; ourlaboratories 
‘ parts to them ¢ is an exact and 
e,° the samesheen, 4 faithful repro- 
of e ritic or over delicacy of 4 duction of a 
tone, texture, 4 F real pearl, the 
and durability 4 minutest details 
50 ears of genuine being studied 
y e Oriental ¥ , in their manu- 
Pearls. € ‘ facture. 
> 
e i 
To-day, there is no = , 
The ** Sphere” The * Bystan- 
finer tobacco to grace “Ot row of ' Ge colon 
| wonderful Ses- 4 weight, and 
the bowl of the most lage romp y + weneral ah: 
ee ° ytllamply ¢ i. “adeaeiels 
fastidious smoker. It is satisfy even : > nothing to 
he mos rags a e between 
Cool, Fragrant, and tidious taste. > thetwo pieces 
“ a y ” er 
d e€ l 1 g h t fu l l ¥ me l l Ow. Sessel Pearl Ear- Sessel Clasp with 
rings, Pins, Studs, , Sessel Emerald— 
eam ie — ban Sapphire or Ruby 
| “eee Beautiful Collar of Sessel Pearls with °°" 
2 From 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in fitted case, From 
per OZ. £2.:2 :0 £4:4:0 £2.:2 :0 
Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., purchased for cash or taken in exchange 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE (No. 7) ON REQUEST, POST FREE. 
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The Bernard 
Cloud Frock 


A Metallic lace and Georgette 
Empire underfrock with 
delicate cloud wrap of 
Georgette and tulle or fur 
collarette. 


A simple and attractive 
evening or dinner frock, in 
all colours, 


From £6 6s. 


As illustrated. 


GOWNS 


Designed and made under _ the 
direction of Madame Bernard. A 
certain number of _ exclusive 
evening frocks and dinner gowns. 
also Paris and other models, held 
in stock for customers’ immediate 
requirements. Orders, accom- 
panied by London Trade Reference 
or cheque, receive immediate 
attention. 





BUY THE LARGE PACKAGE 
Sold at 1/2 


YOU GET BETTER VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 


The \’2 size contains twice as much as the 8'4size 


The proportionately higher price of 

e 8%'size is due entirely to the extra 
cost of labour and packing materials. 
Labour and packing materials are 
scarce. Help us to economise and 
so conserve the national resources 


Present Frces 2 - 83 
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THRESHER’S 


5 CONDUIT STREET 
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By appointment. to H.M. The Queen. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








HRISTMAS this year is going 
to be, for almost everyone, such 
a time of gaiety and rejoicing as 
it has not been for the last four 


years. For some of us there 
will be memories which will eat at the 
heart of mirth, but for the sake of the 


vounger folk, on whose lives the war has 
cast for long enough its gloomy shadow, 
brave endeavours will be made to throw 
aside its influence at Christmastide; and 
talking of this, what a part in gaietyv 
dainty raiment bears! Christmas festivi- 
ties demand Christmas frocks. The dances 
and parties of all sorts to which the news 
of victory has given full play have caused 
a rush to purchase evening wear, in meet- 
ing which the great shops have once more 
proved the wonder of their organisation. 
On every side dainty frocks have been 
purchasable at what are really very 
reasonable prices, and the woman of every 
type has found herself catered for. The 
pretty, utterly dainty evening frock which 
suits the majority of brown-haired, blue- 
eyed English girls has been displayed on 
every side, irresistibly fresh and youthful 
in its simplicity ; but the girl who is not 
blessed with beauty, but requires some 
touch of the bizarre or original to show 
off her best points, is also provided for after 
a fashion that would have been far to 
seek even fifteen years ago. Colours and 
combinations of colours have never been 
more varied, more charming, more original 
than they are this year, and the woman who 
is not becomingly dressed has only herself 
to blame. The wideness of the gamut of 
fashion should suit all types, but be it 
said that an unerring judgment in making 
choice is more essential than ever, for 
with widening scope there are widening 
opportunities of falling into pitfalls of 
bad taste. In this connection the fur 
coat has some sins to be laid at its door. 
We have all of us seen the short, plump 
woman whose full-length coat made with 
a wide band of fur running in a crossway 
direction at the hem, though charming 
enough in silhouette, was a most unfortu- 
nate accentuation in the wrong direction 
when seen in detail. The three-quarter and 
even shorter fur coats which are now most 
sensibly coming into fashion afford an 
opportunity for the woman who is tall and 
slender, but her shorter, stouter sister must 
purchase with discretion. 

The coat in seal which our artist has 
chosen to illustrate for our Christmas 
pages is one of those garments which on a 
wintry day form the ideal wrap for the 
street. The edging of grey fox fur round 
the cuffs, collar and hem softens the out- 
line in delightful fashion, and, with its 
delicate hue repeated in the upper parts of 


shoes and gloves and in the little hat 
with which our artist has crowned her 
figure, forms a fout ensemble ot great 


distinction. 

The craze for “* shows no sign 
of abating, be they in fleecy wool. velvet, 
fur, brocade, what you will. The items 
which our artist has sketched here comprise 
one of the most delightful examples of 
the set in its modern phase. At the top 
appears a charming hat in velvet, trimmed 
with monkey skin tassels, the shape of the 
hat with its pointed, drooping sides has to 
the full that touch of the amusante which 
is one of the developments of modern 
Below appears a muff e suite, in 
which again velvet plavs the leading part, 
with monkev skin trimmings. The umbrella 
with its carved ivory handle and ferrule— 


sets ’ 


dress. 


mark you, of the short military type which 
its possessor must never confuse for one 
moment with a walking-stick—is also a 
part of the set, finding its justification in 
the carved ivory setting of the velvet bag 
which completes the group, and which 
also displays a line of monkey skin at 
the lower edge. The woman who finds 
herself the possessor of such a set as this 
may defy alike winter weather and adverse 
criticism, for she will be dressed not only 
in a fashion which is now at the height 
of its popularity, but with infinite charm. 
Of course, the idea admits of innumerable 
variations, which our clever w#odistes 
will very quickly originate. Carried out 
in dark blue velvet with dull silver fringe 
and tassels taking the place of the monkey 
fur, nothing could be more becoming for 
wear with the Englishwoman’s trusty 
friend the navy blue serge suit,’ though 
to make the set a completely practical 
thing a narrow cache-nez to;match would 
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be inevitable, and here and in the muff 
a pretty touch could be added by a checked 
or patterned doublure in which the blue 
and silver note was repeated. 

Speaking of the doublure, many of the 
most exclusive shops are making this 
the feature of the evening cloaks, which 
this winter are coming into their own 
again. A long, graceful cloak was in 
mole-coloured satin with grey fox fur 
collar and a lining of mingled bright shades 
of emerald green and orange repeated in 
discs of the two colours applied with plati- 
num thread at a fewinches apart along the 
hem. For the débutante a sulphur-coloured 
cloak in chiffon velvet and brown fur, 
on which the West End couturére who 
designed it bestowed a lining of plain white 
satin, meets at once the demand for some- 
thing a little out of the common and at 
the same time suitable for wear over the 
daintiest dress. B.S. 3; 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE “SET™ 


AND THE SHORT FUR COAT. 
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PICTURE 
ThA 


FROCK 


An exact copy of a 
recent model by “Jenny” 
in rich Panne Velvet, 
in lovely vivid colour- 
ings, front of tiny lace 
frills, finished with little 
bows, short baby bodice. 


PRICE 










MUU UTE A 





Gifts for England's 
Greatest Yuletide. 


HRISTMAS Presents from this famous 
House express elegant refinement of 
ta'tc. The Models prepared for England's 
Victory Gift Season are indeed a triumph 
of the Furrier’s Art. 


103 Gns. 





eg lined Moccasin, as sketch, 
doir wear, in light 
dade of antelope, beautifully 
embroidere 
Price 42/- per pair. 











NOTE.—This Establishment is closed 
pty ee days. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street," 
(Cavendish Square) London, W. 1? 


























INEXPENSIVE 
HOT EL 
FROCKS 


ESIGNED and made in 
our own workrooms on 

the lines of the latest Par s 
models. These frocks are 
made in rich quality silk an 
are most suitable for youn: 
ladies’ dinner and hotel wear. 


HOTEL FROCK, cut on 
most simple lines with 
straight bodice of rich tinsel 
brocaded ninon, finished with 
wide draped belt. Plain wcll 
cut skirt, in black with 
coloured tops only. 


price 10} Gns. 


Cannot be sent on approval. 








Elegant Natural 
Hudson Bay 
Sable Stole, made 
in two strands 
of double Fur, 
with Tail and 
Paws to each of 
its 12 skins. 





No. 546. Pure Linen Table 
Damask, Thistle Design. Fine 
‘ quality. 

Cloths size. 
- 3 yds. 38/9 each. 


| “a” 96 7 
is 24. 3 72/- ., 


Napkins to match. 
27 by 27 ins. 55/- doz. 
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Beautifully Illustrated Booklet (28 pages) post free on request. 


= 1635 & 165 
MARSHALLS | 
SNELGROVE REGENT STREET 


VERE STREET AND OXFORD STREET NOTE.—This establishment is 1 
—— LONDON, W. |. —— closed on Saturdays. .s x a 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
SWINBURNE’S VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 


The Springtide of Life: Poems of Childhood, by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. (Heinemann.) 


WINBURNE long contemplated gathering togethcr 


his poems of childhood, but never was content with 
an illustrator. His intention has been admirably 
carried out by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Rackham’s 
illustrations are extremely pretty. The book, a model 
of printing and good taste, is, however, more likely to please 
young married people than little imps of from one to nine. 
For if occasionally it is as bright as May sunshine it is em- 
bedded in Swinburne’s mode of thought, a poetic philosophy 
imbued with the spirit of before and after, and not unmindful 
of the shadows. Mr. Swinburne died a bachelor, and child- 
ood never failed to evoke in him the wonder and surprise 
and delight with which happy married couples welcomed the 
firstborn. The three vignettes which are grouped together 
under the general title ‘“‘ Etude Réaliste’’ might have come 
from a young mother, if a young mother possessed the literary 
eifts of a Swinburne. Take the first four lines of each and 
this will be -e!f-evident. From the first: 
A baby’s feet, like sea shells pink 
Might tempt, should heaven sce mect, 
An angel’s lips to kiss we think 
A baby's feet. 
l'rom the second: 
No rosebuds yet by dawn impearled 
Match, even in loveliest lands, 
rhe sweetest flowers in all the world, 
A baby’s hands. 
From the third: 
Pheir glance misht cast out pain and sin, 
Cheir speech make dumb the w:se, 
By mute glad godhead felt within 


A baby’s eves. 


Are not these the very sentiments of the fond mother con- 
templating the first newcomer to her home? Mr. Arthur 
Rackham must think so if we are to judge by the charm 
with which he has invested the young mother facing page 84. 
It most happily illustrates a passage from the poem called 
‘¢ Benedictus ”’ 
Each mother’s nurturing breast 
leeds a flower of blue, beyond all blessing blest. 
A beautiful sentiment, but too old for nine ! 
And although a grandsire, with an indulgent glance at 
a representative of the third generation, might think the 
thought he could not find the poet’s perfect expression in 
the exquisite poem called “ A Child’s Future,” beginning : 
What will it please you, my darling, hereafter to be ? 
Fame upon land will you look for, or glory by sea ? 


Almost the best things in the volume are the Cradle 
songs to a tune of Blake’s, of which we copy out the first : 
Baby, baby bright 
Sleep can steal fron: sight 
Little of your light : 


Soft as firs in dew 
Still the life in you 
Light vour slumber through. 


Irom white eyelids keep 
Fast the seal of slecp 
Deep as love is deep 


Yet though closed it lics 
Love behind them spics 
Heaven in two blue eves 


It may be objected that a carol should be simpler, and 
that this is too much sicklied o’er with Swinburnian 
thought. That may be admitted. It is not so simple and 
affectionate and touching as: 

Sleep my darling and have no feat 
God is watching and I am near 
When I am weary and old and worn 
You shall go gleaning among the corn. 
It has not the romance with which Scott invested his 
Hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight 
Or the singing quality of Tennyson’s 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the Western Sea 


But it is a fine Swinburnian poem, made of the same stuff 
as ‘‘Atalanta”’ and “ Proserpine.”’ 

We notice Mr. Gosse has included in the collection “A 
Rhyme.” He might have added a note to say that it was 
\vritten to show that there is a good rhyme to bake. Some 
newspaper letters had been written on the subject—in the 
Atheneum, if memory serves aright. Mr. Swinburne was 
infinitely pleased with his last verse : 

Love alone, with yearning 
Heart for astrolabe 

Takcs the star’s height burning 
O’er the babe. 


With his almost unrivalled knowledge of early English, 
Swinburne had turned at once to his Chaucer and the descrip- 
tion of the instruments in the room of the learned clerk in the 
Miller’s Tale : 

His Almageste, and bookés grete and smale, 

His astrelabie, longynge for his art, 

His augrym stones, layen faire apart, 

On shelvés couchéd at his beddés hecd. 
The incident is amusing, but one is inclined to doubt whether 
‘A Rhyme” is up to the very high standard of the book. 
True, it is Swinburnian, but the poet had reached the stege 
when he could preduce this kind of thing to any extent and 
though the verses are good they do not in any one line rise 
to the super-excellent. 





LITERARY NOTES 


LITERATURE AFTER THE War. 

AR is the greatest disturber of tranquillity and there- 

fore inimical to the production of literature. It has, 

however, given us an immense number of books, 

many of which are of the greatest value. One 

authority has said that to produce a real history of 
the war it would be necessary for everyone engaged in it to keep 
a careful diary. This diary would be a valuable document 
because of its being a record of those facts that came within the 
cognisance of him who wrote it. It would be interesting, too, 
because everything connected with the great struggle is of import- 
ance to mankind. Yet at its best it is only evidence. It will be 
in the years of leisure that the historians will have an opportunity 
of collecting and collating these facts so as to merge them into a 
complete and rounded picture. The individual in war-time 
cannot think foranybody but himself. He obeys orders without 
questioning. often having to perform duties blindly. At one 
moment he goes forward, at another falls back, and understands 
the reason for one movement as little as that of the other. Yet 
he is collecting information, as it were, making the bricks which 
will be used when the architect comes along to design the whole 
structure. That is the excuse for the war books which have 
flooded the country since 1914. But to the reader they have 
become a confused welter. The mind of no one but a student 
was able to connect the stories told by different individuals, many 
of which necessarily repeated their predecessors. But it will be 
surprising if the war does not eventually give birth to a great 
literature all its own. It has provided such an abundance of 
material as no similar period did before, and for vears to come 
statisticians, economists, politicians and others will be engaged 
in unravelling its lessons and significance. 


POETRY AND WAR. 


It is not a paradox to say that we shall feel the greatness 
of this war more when we are further removed from it. It 
has been too stupendous an event for human understanding 
to take in at the moment. The only sphere in which it may 
be expected to produce an immediate effect is in that of 
poetry. The poet must of necessity be the most sensitive, the 
most finely tuned of Lis kind, and therefore the readiest to 
acclin atise himself to the new atmosphere. The majority of 
people, after they reach a certain age, are really imperm: able 
to new ideas. Blow them up with gunpowde. and if any sentient 
part remains it will be the old Adam, so difficult is it to alter a 
habit of mind. 

But those who were born in the middle of the war, or imme- 
diately after it, will grow accustomed from infancy not only to 
the conditions it imposed, but to that torrent of new light and 
new ideas which must eventually change the world, inasmuch 
as it marks a new step forward. The only parallel to it from that 
point of view is the French Revolution. It was a horror, even 
a greater horror than the war, to those who lived through it, 
or even watched it from a distance. But events have shown 
that it was also a landmark in the development of the human race. 
france had gone on in the same way for centuries, cherishing 
the same ideas, its people divided into the same classes, animated 
by the same ambitions. But after it a great step seems to have 
been taken forward in the progress of humanity. The out- 
burst in Paris came as a shock to Europe, but that does not mean 
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CONSTABLE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL 


From the Sketch-Book of WASHINGTON IRVING, with Eight Illustrations in Colour 
and Black-and-white Illustrations by LEWIS BAUMER. 15s. n:t. 


This handsome New Edition, with Mr. Lewis Baumer’s delightful illustrations, 
cannot fail to meet with appreciation as a Yuletide Gift; the stories breathe that 
spirit of health and jollity, of good fellowship and good cheer, with which C hristmas 
is for ever associated in English homes. 


SIDELIGHTS 


¢ 

By SACRE 
A Series of 16 Official Cartoon Portraits in Colour, consisting of Two 
Editions only, and including portraits of General Sir William Robertson, 
G.C.B.; Lieut.-General Sir A. Keogh, G.C.B.; General Sir E. H. Allenby, 
G.CB.: and Lieut.-General Sir J. S. Cowans, K.C.B. 
A limited Edition de Luxe, of 150 copies in book form, with a duplicate set in 
a pocket, each plate signed by the Artist. £3 3 O net. 


A Set of Plates, mounted, in envelope, limited to 200 sets, £2 2 O net. 
One plate in each set signed by the Artist 

















AN EXCELLENT GIFT OOK. 
BRITAIN’S HERITAGE OF SCIENCE 


With Historical Portraits, 
By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, F.RS 
Third Impression now ready. 10s. net. 


“«  . . the work of experts, and a fine set of portraits adds much to the 
interest. We know of no such survey of the achievement of British Science.’’— 
London Quarterly Review. 

«| | the authors have reminded us that our national scientific record is 
sec ond to none.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 





THE NEW NOVEL BY MAUD DIVER.— NOW READY. 


STRANGE ROADS 


6s. net. 








LONDON: 10, ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2 


JOHN LANE’S LATEST BOOKS. 

















BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 
Messrs. METHUEN will send their List to Applicants 


THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. In 4 volumes. 
In cloth (thin paper), gilt top. 6s. net each. !n Limp Lambskin, 
gilt top. 7s. 6d. net each. In Buckram, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net each. 
In Cloth, Service Edition, in 8 volumes. 3s. net each. 
TWO UNIVERSAL GIFTS 
TWENTY POEMS FROM KUDYAKD KIPLING. 1/- net. 
RECESSIONAL. By Rupyarp KIpLinG. Illuminated by Henrietta 
Wright. 1/6 net. 





A GIFT OF CHARM 
*"TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE. By E. V. Lucas. 6s. net. 

A GIFT OF POWER 
THE SCIENCE OF POWER. By BENJAMIN KIDD, author of ‘‘ Social 

Evolution.’’ Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

GIFTS OF GREAT ROMANCE 
THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 

VENDETTA; THE SORROWS OF SATAN; CAMEOS; THE 
SOUL OF LILITH ; GOD’S GOOD MAN; ARDATH; TEMPORAL 
POWER; THELMA ; BARABBAS ; BOY ; WORMWOOD ; THE 
MIGHTY ATOM; THE LIFE EVERLASTING ; THE MASTER- 
CHRISTIAN ; HOLY ORDERS; THE ROMANCE OF TWO 


WOxLDS. 
GIFTS FROM MAETERLINCK 
THE MIRACLE OF Sf. ANTHONY. A Play in One Act. Trans- 
lated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE. A Play in Three Acts. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 5s. net. 
THE GIFT OF A REVELATION 
CLAUDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. KELWAy-BAMBER. With an Introduc- 
tory Letter by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 6s. net. 
A GIFT FOR THE SERVILE AND THE INDBPENDENT 
MECCANIA: The Super State. By OWEN GREGORY. 7s. 6d. net. 
GIFTS FROM JUHN OXENHAM 
1s. 3d. net. Cloth 2s. net. 
HEARTS COURAGEOUS; HIGH ALTARS; THE FIERY CROSS ; 
THE VISION SPLENDID; THE KING’s HIGH WAY; ALL’S 
WELL; BEES IN AMBER. 
GIFTS OF GOOD FICTION . 
CRUCIFIX CORNER. By C.N.and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 6s. net. 
SHOPS AND HOUSES. By FRANK SWINNERTON. Second Edition. 
73. net. 
MARTIN SCHULER, By RoMER WILSON. 7s. net. 
METHUEN’S 2/- BOOKS 
Millions of these books have been sold. Thousands have been sent to the 
Front, & they make the best and most cheerful presents for our soldiers and sailors. 
Send for a Prospectus. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 2 














PRINTS and DRAWINGS by FRANK BRANGWYN 
with some other Phases of his Art. 
By WALTER SHAW SPARROW, Demy ¢to.  Profusely Illus- 


trated in Colour and Black-and-White, with Reproductions of Drawings 
and Pictures by FRANK BRANGWYN. £2 12s. 6d. net 

Also Large Paper Edition limited to 60 copies with special Litho 
graph and an etching by FRANK BRANGWYN. = (Price on 
application.) 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND THEIR COLLECTORS. 


By T. SIMPSON. Demy 4to. With 25 Reproductions in Photo- 
gravure of important Artists’ work. Limited to 450 copies. £3 3s. 
net. 

Also an Edition, limited to 50 copies, with an original dry-point, 
signed by W. P. ROBINS. £7 7s. net. [Ready in January. 





THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE. 


By MAX BEERBOHM. With 24 Illustrations in colour by GEORGE 
SHERINGHAM. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 

Also a limited edition of 50 copies on Japanese Vellum. £2 12s. 6d. 
net (exhausted before publication). 

This charming little story, with its romantic colouring, offers exceptional 
opportunities to a decorative artist of the skili of Mr. Sheringham, and the result 


is a handsome volume which stands out as one of the most beautifully produced 
books of the season. 


CANADIAN WONDER TALES. 


By CYRUS MACMILLAN. With an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM 
PETERSON, and 32 Illustrations in Colour by GEORGE SHERING 
HAM. Crown 4to. 15s. net 


** Lovers of fairy stories and folk lore (and who is not *) will find a real treasure 
in ‘ Canadian Wonder Tales.’ Tne serious student will find guite a fair amount ot 
new error but the child will revel in the stories, caring little whether they be 
new or old. With its beautiful pictures by George Sheringham, it would make a 
delightful gift for a very lucky child."--Sunday Evening Telegram. 





THE FAIRIES’ ANNUAL. 


By CECIL STARR JOHNS. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and- 
White by the Author. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


A finely produced book which will appeal alike to the child and to those who 
are 10 longer children in which a varie ty of fairy lore is set forth in company witha 
Pcie delightful coloured plates and black-and-white drawings, dainty, humorous, 
anciful 


“ 


want to give it to a dozen youngsters of my acquaintance.”’"--Evening News. 





FLOWER-NAME FANCIES. 
Designed and written by GUY PIERRE FAUCONNET. English 
Rhymes by HAMPDEN ——— Crown 4to. 5s. net 


C. K. Shorter in the Sphere says :— ‘The drawings are brilliant examples ct 
ee A book one is glad to add to. one’s garden library.”’ 


RHYMES OF THE RED TRIANGLE. 


Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS, with Verses by HAMPDEN 
GORDON. Uniform with ‘‘ Our Hospital A.B.C.,’’ etc. 4s. 6d. net. 

The various characters that work for or are touched by that wonderful organisa- 
tion known as the Y.M.C.A. are admirable targets for Miss Joyce Dennys’ witty 


pencil, and her drawings seem to have inspired Mr. Hampden Gordon to even happier 
rhymes and vers livre than ever. 


THE THIRD EVE BOOK. 


Pictures by ‘‘ FISH.'’ Written and designed by ‘‘ FOWL.” Uniform 
with ‘‘ The New Eve.” 4s. 6d. net. 


Miss Fish shows no falling off in her vivacity and sense of humour, and if possible 
she has improved in her draftsmanship and decorative qualities. 


A SIDELIGHT ON RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
ONE YEAR AT THE RUSSIAN COURT. 


By RENEE ELTON MAUD. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


An exceptionally interesting record of a year spent at the Court of the Czar in 
1904-1905. Mrs. Maud, who had many Russian relatives in the Government, in 
Diplomacy, and intimately connected with the highest personages of the Court, had 
eve vy opportunity to study the Imperialities and their entourage from the inside, and 
all that she saw is sketched with an engaging vivacity. 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


THE ROUGH ROAD. W. J. LOCKE 
CAPTAIN MARRADAY’S MARRIAGE. 


THOMAS COBB. 

THE CHOICES OF AN ETONIAN, | 
ORACE BUCKLEY 

HIS GRACE OF GRUB STREET. |G. v. McrADDEN. 
FOOTSTEPS. DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 
THE FLAPPER’S MOTHER. MADGE MEARS. 
THE GOLDEN ROPE. ]. W. BRODIE-INNES 
THE BEST IN LIFE. MURIEL HINE 











JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1 


Write for Illustrated Xmas Catalogue. 
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that the conditions which made it possible had grown up in a 


night. The case is parallel to what often occurs just now when 
apparently an individual without notice falls a victim to in- 
fluenza or its sequels. The dramatic unexpectedness of the 
visitation is in reality non-existent. It appears to be sudden 
because the preliminary symptoms have not been observed and 
studied. The French Revolution did not astonish a man like 
Benjamin Franklin, who had lived many years as Ambassador 
in the French capital. He, like many English observers, saw 
it coming. But it brought things to a head. So the great 
war burst suddenly only on the thoughtless and unobservant. 
It had been steadily led up to by a long course of years, and the 
expert in such affairs was just as well aware of what was going 
to happen as the doctor is when he notices certain apparently 
slight but significant symptoms in his patient. The revolu- 
tion in ideas is not the less overwhelming on this account. For 
many decades past thoughts have been gathering like waters in a 
mill-dam. War broke down the cauld and the waters streamed 
forth in many ways, but one direction. We call it democracy 
in its mild form and Bolshevism in its more virulent development. 
But these principles must colour, adversely or otherwise, all that 
thinking which would go to make literature for many years to 
come. That is how poetry will be fundamentally affected. To 
descend to a lower scale let us glance for a moment at 


ROMANCE AND THE WAR. 


Lord Dunsany, in one of those curious, thoughtful, suggestive 
short stories which he writes like nobody else, dwells on the 
romance of a fighting aeroplane returning over the advanced 
line in the evening. He likens it to the sight of a great knight 


travelling home on his charger after a long day of adventure. . 


The aviator who was coming back in his craft had probably gone 
through adventures which turn into accidents in a doll’s house 
the stories of chivalry. Neither Amadis de Gaul nor Roland 
brave nor Olivier ever went through such fighting as the airmen 
have had to face in the clouds. ‘‘ The blast of that dread horn 
on Fontarabian deserts borne ’’ never sounded for help in such 
frays as have been fought out eighteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. For the present we only admire and wonder 
at the miracle. But it takes little imagination to see what an 
immense field for romance it opens out. How tame after such 
events must look the deeds of the hero of the cloak and rapier 
school, or even of stout knights of the olden time like Sir Lancelct 
or Sir Tristram. At the present with all its splendour there is 
something outré and bizarre about this fighting in upper air, 
but long before those who are babies now are grown old, travelling 
by air will probabiy be as common as travelling by sea, and so 
not only new subjects but new conditions will have been moulded 
for the romanticist of the future. 


AND THE NCVEL. 

If a tithe of the social reforms with which the political air is 
now surcharged are worked out, the novelist will, as it were, begin 
in a new werld. His progenitcrs cf the eighteenth century 
painted the sccial life of that pericd till we know it by heart. 
Given the dress, the materials, and what we may call the fluff, 
it will be pcssible fer Cne who is well read in the novels cf Richard- 
son and Fie'ding, Sterne and Smollett, the satires cf Swift and the 
essays of Addiscn, to say nothing of the brilliant, audacicus plays 
of the time, to ccnstruct and set gcing an eighteenth century 
world. The Victcrian Era was described with equal assiduity, 
and the early pait «f the nineteenth century will never pass into 
oblivicn so lcng as its ficticn survives. But an entirely new era 
must date from the end of the war. Probably the changes will 
not come so quickly that we who are spending the years amcng 
them will feel them much, but they must lend a new and fresh 
atmesphere to the imaginative literature cf the pericd. And, 
further, if Gur refcrmers are successful in pr ducing that new 
golden age which gleams frcm speech and pl!atfor.n, there will 
be no room in the novels cf the future for igncrant but cften 
mest lovable and amusing landward folk such as every English 
novelist, almost without excepticn, werking back from Meredith 
and Thomas Hard, to Dickens, Thackeray, Antheny Trollope, 
Ge rge Fliot and Jane Austen, delighted to picture. We Icved 
their absurdities as well as laughed at them. But the ccnfident 
belief is that there will be no poverty and no ignorance in the era 
that is dawning. This may be taken as joyful news by the 
community, but means a loss of gocd matter to the writer «f 
novels. However, he need not despair until these things ccre 


to pass. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Canadian Wonder Tales, by Cyrus Macmillan. Illustrated by George 
Sheringham. (The Bodley Head, 15s.) 
CAPTAIN MACMILLAN has done well to put together this selection of folk 
tales, which he has been engaged in gathering for more academic and scientific 
purposes. The appearance of a volume of new fairy tales is indeed an event 
that deserves to be chronicled, the more so since the author in the telling of 
his tales has achieved a simplicity of diction that will compare with the best. 
His method has been similar to that of the brothers Grimm, for he has taken 
down from the lips of living people storics, many of which, he tells us, are 
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still reverently believed by the Canadian Indians, and which are all still told 
with seriousness round camp fires, by the sea and upon cottage hearths. Most 
of the stories are animal stories of the sort beloved by children, wherein 
beasts are endowed with articulate speech and incidentally solve such problems 
as ‘‘ Why frogs croak,” ‘‘ Why Bunny has a short tail and long hind legs, and 
a split upper lip.”” The volume is evidently intended for children, though one 
at least of the stories, ‘‘ The Baker’s Magic Wand,” which is a tale of marital 
infidelity, seems unsuitable for the main purpose. The book is illustrated 
with a great many colour pictures by Mr. George Sheringham, though we 
fear they will be little appreciated by children. Indeed, the very qualities 
which render Mr. Sheringham so perfect an illustrator of Mr. Beerbohm’s 
book, reviewed elsewhere, make him unsuitable for the business of appealing 
to the mind of the child. We have no fault to find with the drawings them- 
selves, which are, perhaps, best described as decorations, and will delight the 
eye of the elder, but they are far too difficult and sophisticated, and, from the 
child’s point of view, uninteresting, to win his approval. The student of folk- 
lore will not be the least grateful of Captain Macmillan’s readers. 


English Fairy Tales, retold by F. A. Steel. (Macmillan, ros. 6d.) 

MRS. FLORA STEEL telling Old English fairy stories and Mr. Arthur 
Rackham drawing pictures for them make a combination of which something 
very fine is to be expected, and here it is. Mrs. Steel has flung her net wide 
and caught in it fairy stories as well known as “‘ Jack the Giant-killer ’’ and 
“Dick Whittington and his Cat,” and as little known as ‘‘ Molly Whuppie 
and the Double-faced Giant ’? and ‘“‘ The Black Bull of Norroway.” There 
are several old favourites such as ‘“‘ Tattercoats”’ and ‘‘ The Babes in the 
Wood,” which everyone will be glad to have told in Mrs. Steel’s clear and 
simple fashion, and others which will probably be new, old as they are, to 
most readers. Very young persons may find one or two of Mr. Rackham’s 
pictures a little frightening, but that is doubtful,for the young person of to-day 
is a sophisticated creature. Save for that, there is nothing but praise to be 
spoken of either of the fifteen illustrations in colour, even more humorous and 
deft than Mr. Rackham has taught us to expect, or of the numerous pictures 
in line in the text. Just one story might perhaps as well have been left out 
of a book for children, but that is one of the difficulties of using folk-lore for 
their entertainment, for it is selCom possible to lop it into a different shape 
without spoiling the story. 


Beasts and Men, by Jean de Bosschere. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
THERE are twenty-four folk tales in Beasts and Men, andso many quaint 
illustrations, coloured full page pictures, and line drawings set here and 
there that it would be quite a task for anybody to count them. This is the 
sort of book which it would take a very long time to exhaust, not at all the 
““snippety’”’ kind which you can take out of your stocking when you 
wake up on Christmas morning and read before nurse comes to tell you that 
you may get up. The beasts are most engaging creatures ; there is Reynard 
who tricks everybody, and Tybert the cat, and Courtoys the dog, and ever so 
many more, and just a sprinkling of men whom the clever animals often 
manage to deceive. Now and then in these stories there are echoes of those 
that we have known all our lives, but very often just when you ate thinking 
that you have detected the motif of a story it turns itself into something quite 
different. They have all the marks of being old, these folk tales of Flanders, 
with a queer attraction of their own which will probably win them as many 
grown-up readers as young ones, and the illustrations fit them exactly. 


The Tale of Johnny Town-Mouse, by Beatrix Potter. (IF. Warne and 
Co., 2s.) 

ONE of the very nicest things that Christmas has brought to us quite regularly 
every year for many Christmases now is Méss Beatrix Potter’s addition to 
“The Peter Rabbit Books.” This year it is The Tale of Johnny Town-Mouse, 
and it is just as charming as all Miss Potter’s previous books have been; in 
fact, it is a yearly marvel that the stories and pictures are always fresh and 
delightful, while the get-up keeps its original form which could not be better, 
or so we think, and a great many small people will, we are sure, agree with 
us. Timmy Willie, the country mouse who travels up to London in the 
vegetable hamper and stays with Johnny Town-Mouse, is a delightful little 
rustic, very frightened of Metropolitan ways, but when Johnny pays a return 
visit it is to find that country life has just as many terrors for the mouse from 
town, so each goes his own way and evervbody is satisfied. 


Knights of the Air, by Escott Lynn. (W. and R. Chambers, 6s.) 

THERE was a day when every boy went through a phase of wishing to be a 
sailor or a soldier, but the boy of to-day has a third choice. There are an Army, 
a Navy, and an Air Force now, and the imagination of the boy of to-day is 
fired by the wonderful exploiis of the airman, whose work is individual and 
whose daring deeds are the result of personal initiative to an extent that is 
rarely possible for the men of the Army and Navy. The hero of Knights of 
the Air is Lieutenant William John Granville of the Royal Flying Corps, to 
whom we are introduced at the aerodrome at Hendon on the very morning 
of the great daylight air raid over London. William Granville and his chum, 
Douglas McLeod, were up when the Huns come over, and did their bit in the 
air battle that ensued. Afterwards they have all sorts of thrilling adventures 
at the Front. ‘* Narrow shaves,” “tight corners”? and ‘“‘ close calls’? they 
seem to flour’sh upon, and in the last chapter we say good-bye to them still 
safe and sound. It is arelicf to find that they have not shared the fate which 
has come to so many gallant knights of the air. A particular feature of the 
book are the excellent illustrations by Mr. Harold Earnshaw, which, as the 
author points out in the foreword, were drawn with the left hand, Mr. Earnshaw 
having lost his right—* the most serious loss, except that of eycsight, an artist 
could suficr "’—fighting for his country in France. Here is an example of 
heroism of a very admirable sort and courage of the fiaest, and it will serve 
to make every boy who owns it place a high value upon Knights of the Air. 
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VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Essays and Addresses in War Time. 
By JAM'S BRYCE (VISCOUNT BRYCE). 8vo. 6s net. 


Society. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. §8vo. 12s. net. 
This work is the final instalment of Mr. Harrison's literary and social studies, the 
viriouS volumes of which embody his mature thoughts on Ethics, Politics, Economics, 
Art and Religion 


Highways and Byways in Northamptonshire 
and Rutland. 


By HERBERT A. EVANS. With illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GricGs. Ex. crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
The Blue Guides. London and its Environs. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Mapsand Plans. 10s. net. 


The World —" The guide is infinitely the best we have ever seen, since anyone can 
find « verything about anything wi h a minimum of troub e."’ 


‘thomas Hardy's Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 20 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. each 
POCKET EDITION. 19 vols. Fcap. 8vo. With full gilt back. 
and gilt tops. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; limp leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 21 vols. With Preface, Notes, 
Frontispiece, and Map in each vol. 8vo. Cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 
net each. 


A Sporting and Dramatic Career. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (‘‘ Rapier.’’) 8vo. 12s. net. 

















Sporting Times.—"' It is a long time since a more interesting book of reminiscence - 


and anecdote has been published . should find a place in every clubman’s library.” 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


Over Fen and Wold. 17 Illustrations. 10s. net. 

On Southern English Roads 16 Illustrations. 10s. net. 

Through Ten tnglish Counties. 16 Illustrations. 10s. net. 

Untravelled England. 24 Full-page Illustrations. 10s. net. 

An a Holiday with Car and Camera. [ilustr ated 

Ss. net. 

The Charm of the Road, England and Wales. <8 Full- 
page Illustrations and Map. 10s. net. 

A Leisurely Tour in England. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 








*,* Send for Macmillan's New Catalogue of Books for Presentation 


MACMILLAN & CO., .td., LUNDON, W.C. 2. 
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“Destruction ” By ELINOR GLYN. 


With Coloured Frontispiece by the author. 2s. net. 


“Destruction ” By ELINOR GLYN. 


NOVELS TO READ. 


Second [dition 1.0w ready. 


The Sheepfold. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


Crown 8vo. 6:3. net. 








‘* A work of remarkable power.”—Observer. 
‘‘A strangely fascinating book.”—The World. 
‘“One of the most remirkable books which has appeared for some 


time.’’—Bystander. 
‘**The Sheepfold’ is a very remarkable piece of work.'’— Daily 
Telegraph. ; 


Second Edition now ready. 


The Fire of Green Boughs. 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. = Crowa 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘* This absorbingly readable novel.'’— Westminster Gazette. 

‘‘Except for M-. Conrad an! Mr. H. G. Wells, I can think of no 
modern writer whose work bas the same dramatic and vital 
quality. . . . It isareally powerful book.’’—G.R. in Everyman. 


The Light Ebove the Cross Roads 


(2nd Edition) 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. = Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





New Impressions now ready. 


H. BELLOC. 


Cautionary Tales. 
The Bad Child's Book of Beasts. 


Crown 4to. 2/6 net each. 


3, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


































Naval Secret History 





The latest Herbert Jenkins’ Book is one of the 
most remarkable issued for a generation. 


PAGES & PORTRAITS 


From the Past: Being the Private Papers of Sir 
William Hotham, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red. By 
A. M. W. Stirling, Author of “The Hothams,” 
“Coke of Norfolk,” &c. Demy 8vo. Two vols. 
With 32 Illustrations. 24/- net. 








It contains the first account of the Great Naval Mutiny at 
the Nore told by an eye witness. The official records were 
destroyed, therefore this book becomes a great historical 
document of one of the most amazing episodes in British 
Naval history. 






Sir William Hotham also met many celebrities, and gives 
anecdotes and impressions of Napoleon, Queen Charlotte, 
Byron, Canning, Chesterfield, the Duke of Clarence, Disraeli, 
George III., George IV., all the admirals of the day, Edmund 
Kean, Louis XV. and XVIII, Louis Philippe, Nelson, Pitt, 
Peel, Queen Victoria, Talleyrand, Wellington, etc., etc. 


YESTERDAY 


Being the Confessions of Barbara by Winifred Boggs, author of 
“The Sale of Lady Daventry” (66th thousand), “Sally on the 
Rocks” (75th thousand). Second Edition Printing. 6/- net. 





















The newest Herbert Jenkins’ novel is 


THE SECRET HAND 


No Secret Service novel has achieved such success as ‘‘ The Man 
With the Clubfoot,” of which five editions have already been called 
for, aggregating 14,000 copies. In his new book Mr, Douglas Valentine 
tells a thilling story of how the British Secret Service outwits a 
notorious Hun organisation. First two editions 14,000 copies. 6/- net. 


ISAACS : Some Chapters in the Life 


o’ David Isaacs, General Merchant. This is the first novel of a new 
hamorist, Joseph Gee. Two editions before publication, totalling 
%,U00 copies. 6/- net. 


SNIPER JACKSON 


A novel dealing with the most secret of secret services—sniping. By 
Frederick Sleath, a writer of the first rank. Two editions of this first 
book were ordered before publication, totalling 8,000 copies. 6/- net. 


PATRICIA BRENT, Spinster 


A comedy of our own times by an anonymous author which has 
broken all records. Three editions were ordered before publication, 
aggregating 16,000 copies. 6/- net. 


The latest Herbert Jenkins’ successes greatly in 
demand at the libraries and booksellers are : 
POLAND 6/- net 
GLENMORNAN Patrick MacGill 6/- net 













THE DOUGHBOYS John O'Gorman 6/- net 
THE B.E.F. TIMES 7/6 net 
OLIVE OF SYLCOTE W. Riley 6]- net 
CAPTAIN BALL, VX. Briscoe and Stannard 6/- net 


THE GLASS COLLECTOR = Melver Perceval 6/ 

ADVENTURES OF BINDLE Herbert Jenkins 6]- net 
THE TOWER FROM WITHIN SirG. Younghusband 10/6 net 
THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFFS A Russian 7/6 ne 


net 










You like the plays that other people like, the food they 
eat, and the dans they wear—sometimes. 


Read “Isaacs,” ‘Sniper Jackson,’ “Patricia Brent, 
Spinster,” and see if you approve the public taste 
in books. 


These are all Herbert Jenkins’ books. Write to 3, York 
Stre t, St. James's, S.W., for illustrated list. 
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Spoilt Cynthia at School, by May Baldwin. (W. and R. Chambers, 4s.) 
GIRLS of to-day may think themselvcs lucky indeed, if they ever think 
about it at all, that they are not Coomed to the prunes and prisms and the 
sentimental literature which was the fare provided for their mothers in their 
school days. Spotlt Cynthia at School is positively topical. The heroine 
Cynthia is sent to a London boarding school by her step-mother—how we 
do w:sh that the step-mother who is not kind, although nowadays she is 
allowed to repent and make up for her wickedness—could be banished from 
books intended for the young. Cynthia's school, which is supposed to be out- 
side the raid area, falsifies the supposition, and there is a most exciting chaptcr 
in which the Huns from overhead drop a bomb into the very garden of the 
school, Cynthia's old nurse, Nannie, who figures largely in the story and hzs 
followed her nursling, happens to be in the school that night and, going to 
fetch a girl who has been left alone in the house, sustains the only casualty— 
a cut hand. Cynthia's half-brother Jacques, or Jock, and her cousins the 
Smiths and her school friends are all jolly young people whom anyone would 
be glad to meet, and, save for the step-mother, it would be difficult to find a 


more healthy, sane, and entertaining book for a young person. 


The School of Ups and Downs, by Elsic Oxcnham. (W. and R. 
Chambers, 5s.) 
LAST year, in ** A School Camp Fire,’’ Miss Oxerham introduced us to the 
school which figures in the title of The School of Ups and Downs : The Story 
of a Summer Camp. In this we have two young sisters, Libbie and Tibbie, 
whose parents move down from Scotland to the neighbourhood of the school 
which is ultimately to be the girls’ destination. Libbie and Tibbie know 
nothing of this, however, but they catch glimpses of the life of the school ; 
they see that the girls either belong to the Indian camp or the Guidcs camp, 
and dreamy, poetical Libbie longs to be an Indian, while lively Tibbie thinks 
that to be a businesslike Girl Guide in blue uniform would be far more fun. 
How they shared in the doings of the summer camp, the friends they made 
and the adventures they had make up a story which everybody under sixteen 
and older than the A B C would be delighted to find among their Christmas 


presents. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The Happy Hypocrite, by Max Beerbohm. Illusirated by George 
Sheringham. (John Lane, 21s.) 

‘THIS new big says the author, “ of 
course for the sake of Mr. Sheringham’s illustrations.” It may be the literal 
truth, for Mr. Sheringham’s delightful drawings printed in colour make this 
volume as fascinating a ‘‘ colour book ”’ 
admirers of Mc. Beerbohm as an author—and there are many—will rejoice to 
have this delicate little story in so handsome a form. As a writer of prose 
Mr. Beerbohm reminds us of some worker in rich mosaic, picking now this and 


x presentment of a little old story is,” 


” 


as has been seen for some time, but all 
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now that word for its own intrinsic beauty and value, but for many his charm 
lies in the impudence that endows him with a perpetual youth. The Happy 
Hypocrite is most plainly the right present for the right person. 


The Third Eve Book, by “Fish.” (John Lane, 4s. 6d.) 
THE heroine’s portrait on the c»ver clad in a bathing dress and disporting 
gaily with her hound Tov-Tov in some waves which Britannia or whoever 
does such things has ruled very far from straight, is quite a good indication 
of the contents of the Third Eve Book. It is just as vivacious as ever, just 
as true to a certain phase of life which we should be sorry to believe was a 
very large one. The smart ‘‘ Snotty ”’ and the lively “ Loot ” figure, are here 
as usual ; in fact, everything that has been much in the public mind this year, 
from air-raids to rationing ; and since Mr. Lloyd George, Charlie Chaplin, 
Mr. Owen Nares and Miss Lily Elsie all get a mention, perhaps it is intended 
that in years to come the Eve Book may be a competitor of ‘‘Who’s Who.” 
Boulogne, a Base in France. Being thirty-two drawings from the sketch- 
book of Captain Martin Hardie. (A. and C. Black, 5s.) 
THIS collection of pictures in colour and monochrome shuws the English- 
man’s favourite Continental seaside town very much as we knew it in the 
days of peace; indeed, but for the appearance of soldiers and one picture 
showing troops being marshalled on the quay and the Commanding Officer 
mounted on such a horse as, we will stake our reputation. never figured in a 
remount dep6dt, the pictures might have beer made at an: time within the 
last fifteen years. But they are none the worse for that, for ihere are many 
thousands of men who spent weeks or months at Boulogne—some, indeed, 
in the excellent hospital overlooking the harbour, where the shipping, which 
figures much in these pictures, was a constant joy and distraction. Many 
will be glad of the modest little pictures of the friendly town. 
The Animals Do Their Bit in the Great War, by Frank Hart. 
(Blackie, 3s.) 
JUST as no military pageant would seem itself at all without hors s, so 
to-day and for four years past and more the horse and the mule, ar.«! the 
camel too, have played their part despite the fact that some of their func ions 
have been taken over by the petrol engine. Just as it was with the mcn so 
it was with the horses, some were old soldiers who knew what the ordcr was 
almost before it was spoken, but the majority were drawn from civil life. 
They left their wacm, dry stables and their paddocks for active service 
conditions, and, like the men, the horses surprised us by the manner 
in which they adapted themselves to the new conditions. And now comes 
Mr. Frank Hart with his great knowledge and great love of horses to tell 
a little of what they did; and not the horses only, but the dogs of war, the 
mulcs, and the camels and the oxen, which were the chief means of transport 
in the Serbian retreat. He even finds a corner for such unexpected beasties 
as goats and bears and kittens which played their parts as mascots. The 
book is most adm rably illustrated in colour and line. 
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A Most 





PRESENT TO AN OFFICER RETURNING HOME 
WOULD BE A COPY OF 


BRITISH BIRDS. 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 
$2 Plates in Colour, showing over 440 figures. 4 vols. 4to., gilt top. 


£10 10s. net. 


A Third Edition of the above work is in the press and will be published as follows :— 
Vol. Labout December 15th. Vol. 2 about February Ist. Vol. 3in March. Vol. 4 
in April. Subscriptions will be taken for the complete set only, but they can be paid 
for as delivered at two guineas and a half per volume 


LIFE OF FREDERICK COURTENAY SELOUS, D.S.O. 
By J.G. MILLAIS, With 16 Full-page Lllustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
{Ready Dec. 9th. 


RHODODENDRONS (including Azaleas) & the various Hybrids. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.ZS.. M.B.O.U. With Coloured Plates by ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN, BEATRICE PARSONS, E. F. BRENNAND, and W. WALKER. Also 14 
Collotype Plates and numerous Half-tone Illustrations. 4to. 16 by 12 ins. 
£8 8s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. 
PAYNE-GALWryY, Bart. 
FIRST SERIES— Choice and Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES—Production, Preservation, and Killing of Game. Shooting 
Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. With Portrait and 104 Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 6d. THIRD SERIES—Natural History of British Wildfow! and 
Shooting on the Coast and Inland. With 200 Illustrations. 18s. 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE. By ‘*BascuLe.” 


WELCOME 


By Sir RALPH FRANKLAND- 


F’cap. S8vo. 


4s. 6d. net. 
JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. By Sir Percy Firzparrick, 
K.C.M.G. With 23 Full-page Illustrations (1 Coloured) and numerous other 


Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
Those Volumes marked * have Coloured Plates as well. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. *“THE BOOK OF SAINTS ANO 
HEROES. 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. 

*THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. 

*THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 

*“THE LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 

*“THE ALL SORTS OF STORIES 
BOOK. 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
THe ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

*“THE REM ROMANCE BOOK. 

*“THE RED BOOK OF HEROES. 


Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 


*THE VIOLcT FAIRY BOOK. 
*TRE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 
*THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
THE BLUE POETRY BO. K. 
THE RED TRUE STORY 


BOOK. 
*THE STRANGE STORY BOOK. 
THE wee A = OF ANIMAL 
STOR 
*THE BOOK “OF ROMANCE. 
*THE BOOK OF PRINCES 
ANO PRINCESS<S. 








B. T. BATSFORD'S 
CHOICE BOOKS. 








‘*A really delightful book for big children, interesting and charming from cover 
to cover.’"—The Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN 
ENGLAND 
Done in Two Parts, of which this is the First. 1066-1499. 


Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
With 90 Ulustrations, many full-page, and 3 plates in colour. 
Meaium &vo. bound in clot. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

This History is written primarily for boys and girls of public school 
age. It isan account of the people themselves, their surroundings 
and belongings, their occupations and amusements, and its aim is to 
visualise and reanimate the England of the past in a way that no book 
has previously attempted. The authors’ list of everyday things 
includes costume, ships, castles, houses, halls, monasteries, carts, 
games, ornaments, etc. 


THE ENGLISH HOME 
FROM CHARLES I. TO GEORGE IV. 


A fully illustrated account of the progress of the Arts of House 
Building, Decoration, and Garden Design, during the Stuarc and 
Georgian gage 

y J. ALFRED GOTCH, F-.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
innaeeaee upwards of 300 Illustrations, showing Exteriors, Com- 
plete Rooms, Halls, Staircases, Doorways, Windows, Decorative 
Schemes, Furniture, etc., mostly from special photographs. 
Large 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt. Price 30s. net. 


RODIN: THE MAN AND HIS ART 


By JUDITH CLADEL, with a Critical Appreciation by 
JAMES HUNEKER. 
Illustrated by 47 full-page plates from special photozraphs of 


Rodin’s work in marble, pla-ter, and bronze 
4io. Cloth. Price 248, net. 





*,* Messrs. BATSFORD'S large and unique stock of New and 
Sconnihanl Books is devoted to works on the Fine and Decora- 
t.ve Arts, Science and Technology. inspection invited. Selec- 
tions of suitable Gift Books sent on approval if desired. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 








B. T. BATSFORD, LtJ., 94, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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\ IMPERIALES 
de Rothschild 


\ HIS is the finest example of Ia Meriel 
, Civars. Made by experienced and highly / 
\ skilled workers, it is a high-class cigar 


that fills the smoker with that sense of : 
a," luxurious enjoyment that he gets with the / 

mos exp-nsive of other makes of cigars. It 

has the fresh, sub:ly pleasa t flavour of the 

\ finest Hava a,and yet re vainsa permissi le 
war-time luxury because it is so reasonably / 





Take Pity on 


\ priced. If you appr:ciate a really good cigar 

yo. will thorouzhly enjoy the Imperijalesde . ,f b] 
* Rothschild. It is the cigar that perfectly 
i — satisfies the most fastidious connoisseur. 

P ove it for yourself. If yor tobacconist co°s 4 


not supply, we will send POT FREE, and if J 
you don't find them the greatest cigar value 
possible, we will cheerfully return yourmoney. / 
LA ME3IEL “*IMPERIALES DE ROTHSCHILD” 
(size as illustrated). 
Per 100 Per 50 
In Great Britain ... 83/- ... 44/6 


MONG all the nations who have fought for the 
great cause of humanity. none has suffered 
= more terribly than our gallant ally Belgium. 


“XN 
le “ om ' 
To Troops Abroad ... 66/- ... 33/ Throughout the four long years during 
HONEY PULLINGER LTD - which their country has been overrun and 


41 Cannon Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 





wantonly devastated by the enemy, the plight of her 
people—men, women and children—has been almost 
indescribable. No words can ever express the gratitude 
the world owes to that brave race who, in 1914, when 
the whole of civilisation was at stake, were the first 
to hurl themselves fearlessly into the breach, and by 
so doing, lost everything save their soul. 
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One of the greatest anxieties both now and in the 
immediate future is the welfare of the young children 
of Belgium. To keep them from literal starvation 
the ** Working Men’s Belgian Fund” were appointed 
delegates for a Children’s Fund under the Presidency 
of H.S.H. Princess A. de Ligne. This branch sends 
sick and debilitated children from Belgium to various 
Hostels established by the Fund in Holland, where 









































































































































UVULAURUOGAAEAA they are fed, clothed, and medically cared for until 
went | | | | h restored to health. 
z ' 
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Gladden the hearts of the 
Your Bathroom 


‘lll Detaninee: snide: seas ( Little Ones by sending a 
attractive and efficient if installed \ Christmas Gift to the Fund 


[By sisinaanell y 

































































with Carron Fittings. NUT 
Y Cl sex ~ o . "1 . . 
s iristmas approaches, and with it a world at peace 
(NRIRON BATHS are spacious and comfortable again, and the final triumph of right over wrong. 
in shape, have bold roll edge and are During the past four terrible years we in Eneland 
faultless in finish. have experienced none of the heartrending sorrows 
The clean sparkling enamel lining of Carron Baths and = ern nee pony a “ the a —s of 
Lavatories is leg 5 = 1e population o elgium. 1e contrast between 
a  G 13 at once ae and is a constant assurance our own children, happy and well cared for in their 
: clr ygienic properties, esides possessing special wear- sheltered homes, and those of martyred Belgium 
resisting qualities. eannot but stir in us the profoundest pity. Let us 
not fail in our duty, but as the solemn festival of 
Sold by all Ironmongers, Plumbers and Hardware Merchants, “Peace on Earth, Goodwill towards Men” aes 
Writ to-Zay jor No 30N, Bath Cata’ogue, fre’. near, give, one and all each to the full measure of 
‘ y his power, a helping hand to the homeless and 
\ ( ARRON ( OMPAINY CARRON, STIRLING. e R starving little ones in Belgium. 
WNC O@PORATED OF , and a < 
\ oom cneettse™ Foundry, Sheffield. = — — 

a uring the last twelve months no less than 
A — —— resco Resse on z 4 \ £35,639 have been spent in alleviating the 

SD 2 any’s S ; ne : : ae . 
& a london (ty aad West Madd. s F e sufferings in — of Belgium's starving 
7 & Upper Thames St. .nd Berners St.; ‘: Bs children at an administrative cost of under 5 per 
, \fac/s/ Liverpool—Redcross st ;Glasgow— | 9 , j cent. Much has been done. but much remains 
; N : Buchanan St.; Edinburgh—George |{. j a A | to accomplish and funds are most _ urgently 
) 7 aa Birming- ‘ 2 needed to relieve pressing wants of the little ones. 

» i 
) as 


™ ee All Donations and Subscriptions, which will be most gratefull) 
in ~ i He FS received, should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
‘ ‘ 


| | ) I 3 2 || BelgianChildren Fund 
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clo The Working Men’s Belgian Fund, 




















tered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 














| cere” Working under the Patronage of H.E. the 


ere - | Belgian Minister, Em. Vandervelde, and regis- 

{ 
I » 32, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
IM 


| : ill Teveruones: VICTORIA 899+ AnD 8995. 
- Hl 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PURE 
SOAP 


' X J HETHER it is something to do with her new place in the 
ranks of labour as one of the world’s recognised and valued 
workers, or whether it is that the raising of life to an inten- 

sity it has not held before for our generation has had its effect 
upon national appearance, there have never been so many beauti- 
ful Englishwomen to be seen as there are to-day. Go where you 
will, in shops, offices, in the women’s units, or in the women’s 
army on the land, the attention is continually attracted by 
pleasant features, bright eyes, and complexions glowing with 
health. Even women who might not, judged by high standards, 
be called beautiful give so intelligent an attention to beauty cul- 
ture that the result has been a raising of the standard of appear- 
ance. Women are no less 
interested in their appear- 
ance because on the whole 
they have less time to de- 
vote to it; they have merely 
become very careful in their 
choice of toilet adjuncts of 
every sort. Care of the 
complexion is understood 
now by the many rather 
than the few, and to find a 
woman indifferent as_ to 
what soap, face cream, or 
bath powder she uses is a 
rare thing indeed to-day. 
To discover an absolutely 
pure soap has been the aim 
of many women in these 
last trying months, and in 
this connection the Erasmic 
productions have been 
proved invaluable. Nothing 
could be fresher or more 
dainty for general use than 
Peerless Erasmic, a trans- 
parent soap heavily per- 
fumed, or Elite Erasmic, 
perhaps better known. A 
later introduction, Red Rose 
of Lancaster, which has 
a delicious odour all of 
HELIOTROPE. its own, is among the 





A THREE TABLET BOX OF 
OATMEAL ERASMIC SOAP. 
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most popular soaps, while Jasnine, Oeillet, Rose Blanche, Verbena, 
Violeta, Bois de Santal, Heliotrope, Muguet, are, with many 
others, all to be recommended. Violet-scented Oatmeal soap 
combines at once charm and invaluable usefulness in districts 
where there is hard water. Among the medicated soaps Coal 
Tar, Carbolic, and Sulphur should all be named, all excellent for 





TALCUM POWDER IN A 
CONVENIENT MAKE UP. 


ERASMIC PREPARATION IN 
DAINTY GUISE. 


various states of the skin; while Boracic Oatmeal Soap is ideal 
for general use where the skin is delicate or likely to be exposed 
to cold winds. Erasmic Shaving Stick has all the qualities of 
purity and delicate aroma which recommend the other Erasmic 
productions, and though at present to be purchased only in 
tin cases instead of the usual nickel cases, owing to the fact that 
the machinery which turned the latter out has been, until now, 
engaged on war work, is very smart and practical in get-up, and 
will prove a boon to all shavers. Erasmic Talcum Powder, deli- 
cately scented, and Erasmic Brilliantine should be mentioned ; 
and space must be spared to speak of the Erasmic perfumes, 
made in the same varieties as the soaps mentioned above, 
special attention being directed to Himalaya Bouquet and Reine 
D’Egypte. When the question of Christmas presents comes to be 
considered, no more charming present than Erasmic scent in 
elegantly cut and polished bottles and handsome leather cases 
could be offered to anyone. 














In Peace as in War 


HE Blue Triangle must stand by the Girls. 


They have had their huts and 


clubs in France, in camps at home, and in munition centres ; and are 


asking if 


clubs will ‘we ready when they return home. 


Th: Blue Triangle is the symbol of a new and finer life for the women of Britain, Its 


Clubs will continue to be centres of social intercourse. 


The dullness of everyday life, the 


sordidness of many industrial centres, with the lack of social opportunity, have somehow 
got to be altered if we are to have a newer and better England i in the future. 


The Y.W.C 


The Need of 


.A. is ready to help in the difficult period now arising. 


the Moment. 


Emergency Accommodation required at every port and railway terminus. 


Please send a contribution, and please do not for a moment slacken 
your interest in the girls who have he'ped to win the war. 











UYU | 








YW)C.A. 


National Treas., 


Hon. Treas. for London Campaign, 


The Viscount Hambleden, 


19, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


The Lord Sydenham of Combe, 


26, George Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Women Wartime Workers’ Fund, Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916. 








— 
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FOURRURES : ROBES : MANTEAUX 





a | 26, Conduit Street, 
LONDON, 


W. 





PARAPLUIES DERNIER GENRE DE PARIS 

















“HEALTH IS THE FiRST GOOD SENT TO MEN.”—Herrick, 1648. 


A — Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME- 
jam "a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


FRUIT SALT": 


This is the natural way. 


This agreeable remedy is known throughout the world and is 
universally used and appreciated. “FRUIT SALT” isa gentle, 
effective aperient which stimulates the organs of elimination to 
healthy natural activity. Valuable in relieving ailments due to 
indigestion, biliousness, constipation and torpid liver. A great aid 
to the digestive processes and the purification of the blood. 

A teaspoonful of “ FRUIT SALT” ina tumbler of water makes 
a sparkling effervescent draught, pleasant to take and promptly 
efficacious both for adults and children. 
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“DEFER NO TIME; DELAYS HAVE DANGEROUS ENDS.”"—Shakespeare. 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house 





PREPARED ONLY BY J. C.. ENO, LIMITED, 


« “FRUIT SALT” ‘ “WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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THE WOMAN WHO WEARS 
WELL 


P [oe woman who works all day, whether as one of the 
great army of labour or in the cause of charity, has 
learnt many lessons, among others the impossibility of 

preserving her appearance through long hours of mental strain 

and physical effort without every aid that modern science 
can devise for her. The woman who starts her day’s work 
in perfect order, properly turned out in every particular, sure 
of ‘‘ wearing well,” can devote her mind fully to the subject 
under consideration with no anxiety as to her appearance. 

Face powder. which our grandmothers were inclined to think 

a little shocking, has_ be- 

come a necessity of the 

working woman’s life; she 
cannot be continually re- 
assuring herself as to her 
appearance by going to 
her mirror, and she knows 
she must be equipped for 
nany hours at a stretch. 
But there is face powder 
and face powder, some 
deleterious, some  unbe- 
coming, in either case 
defeating the very end for 
which it is used. The 
right powder properly and 
judiciously applied is as 
necessary to the appear- 

KAMA.” ance of the well dressed 

woman as the becoming 
arrangement of her hair, and of the many firms offering toilet 
accessories none has a higher reputation than Messrs. Dubarry 
and Co. of 81, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Of dry face powders 
they have six to offer—-La Milo, Poudre de Riz du Dr. Villars 
and Poudre Dubarry, which is of absolute purity, removes all 
shiny appearance, and is obtainable in eight shades and does not 
easily lose its effect. Poudre Dubarry is only 4s. 6d. a box. 

Poudre de Beauté de Cartier, which is 7s. 6d. a box, is conspicuous 

for its extreme fineness, and as it has rather more covering power 

than most, is especially recommended for evening use. Poudre 
de Riz de Mattei is from the formula of a famous skin specialist, 
and particularly recommended for very sensitive skins; it is 
12s. 6d. a box But those who wish to use the very finest 
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face powder that the art of the perfumer can compass, 
should order Poudre de Beauté du Dr. Dalcrose. The makers 
guarantee it to be sifted through the finest possible silk sieves ; 
it gives a delicate bloom to the complexion which is exquisitely 
natural, and although priced at 21s. a box, the fact that it lasts 
for many months prevents its use from being what could be termed 
an extravagance. Liquid Powder (Dubarry) has its devotees, 
and it is cer- 
tainly useful in 
cases where 
more adherent 
properties are 
required; for 
instance, for 
evening wear, 
if arms or neck 
have been sun- 
burnt and a too 
striking line of 
demarcation is 
the result. For 
lip salves, day 
creams—in 
fact, for every 
adjunct of the 
toilet—the Du- 
barry prepara- 
tions are pre- 
eminent in 
their perfection. 
A particularly 
fascinating item 
is the Dubarry 
Savon pour le 
Bain in large 
wooden bowls, 
8ins. in dia- 
meter, 15S. 6d. ; 
1oins. in dia- 
meter, 255s. 
each, which are 
a real luxury 
in the bathroom and economical in use, since none of the soap 
is wasted. The pretty names of Messrs. Dubarry’s perfumes, 
such as Aprés l’Hiver, The Pipes of Pan, Chanson sans. Paroles 
and Garden of Kama, are but the mot iste to describe their 
charming get-up and the dainty and enduring qualities of the 
perfumes themselves. 





DELIGHTFUL BOTTLES — 





—OF DUBARRY PERFUME. 











SANITARY 
FITTINGS 


of various types to suit large and small houses 
can be seen with water laid on at Lambeth eee 
5, Lambeth Palace Road, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 
West End Showrooms: 46, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 


_ George Jermungs 


Works & Offices: 63-67, LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, 
Established 1838, 





























To H.M. 
Queen Alexandra. 


To H.M. 
King George V. 





Holders of Royal Warrants during Three successive Reigns. 


PREVENT DISEASE 


in your Stables 


J eyes’ Fluid 


regularly in the washing-down water, horse boxes, &c. 


Used in the Royal Stables, Kennels and Farms. 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO. Ltd., 64, Cannon St., London, E.C.4, 














It never fails. 

it starts the engine 
running, instantly, 
and every time. 











ELECTRIC STARTER 
FOR MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


You simply press tne Brolt 
switch from the driving seat. 


Note the position gear drive 
to the engine fly-wheel. 


Write for the Brolt Catalogue. 
lt is full of interest to all 
motorists. 


Made by BROLT, LTD, 


Birmingham. 














Brown Bros., Ltd. 


Gt. Eastern St., London, E.C. 2. 
Showrooms i Newman St .W 


And at Manchester, Dublin, 





and Paris. 
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JEWELLERY OF DISTINCTION 
AND CHARM. 


HE choosing of Christmas presents is always a difficult 
matter ; one may give something of which the recipient has 
already enough, or one may give something which appeals 

little to the taste of the receiver, but it is a sound axiom that a 
gift of jewellery can do no wrong. No more fascinating idea for 
gifts, whether for Christmas, first or twenty-first birthdays, could 
be imagined than a pearl necklace that will grow. The sum of £5 
spent at the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, 112, Regent 


A GIFT OF JEWELLERY CAN DO NO WRONG. 

Street, W., will procure a single beautiful pearl upon a platinum 
chain, and as occasion offers other pearls can be added. A young 
person whose godfathers and godmothers presented her with a 
single pearl at her christening would, under this arrangement, 
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PEARLS : THE NECKLACE THAT WILL GROW. 

if a pearl were given on each birthday, find herself with a beauti- 
ful necklace on coming of age. Military and naval badges are, 
of course, the presents of the moment. The American Aviation 
Corps badge brooch, with diamond wings and a palladium pro- 
peller, costs £20; diamond naval crown, f105; Artille,ry badge 
in enamel and diamonds, /40, though in smaller size, with rose 
diamond wheel only, it can be purchased for £6 10s. A really 
beautiful single stone ring, as shown here, costs £375, and 
one of the charming all round rings which in diamonds and 
sapphires costs {24, can be purchased all diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires or black onyx, or in a mixture of two stones. Pearl 
and sapphire earrings at {7 7s. a pair are a wonderfully fairy-like 
example of the jeweller’s art, and wrist watches of the daintiest 
description are to be found here. The keyless lever, surrounded 
by diamonds and sapphires mounted on black moiré silk strap, 
£85, or set with black onyx and diamonds, £87 Ios., it wil 
appeal perhaps even more to many purchasers. 








ABER tte agen. 












OUR 1918 Yuletide gift to him 
should be something more than a 
mere token of goodwill. 


Something that in years to come will carry his 
thoughts back to the happiest Christmas day in 
Britain's history. And to you. 

A peace-year offering that will remain permanently in 
his service—an inseparable link with Victory-year 
Christmas. ; 


Make quite sure that you get 
the Gillette Safety Razor and 
genuine Gillette blades. 


Here and there you will find a 
dealer who will tell you that some 
other rizor is “ just-as-good,’’ 
but he knows—no one better— 
that the only razor that is 
or can be just as good as 
the Gillette is anotber Gillette. 





ND STROPPING. 






SabeHirrebeness, 


NSSe nen a 


The solution to the Xmas gift problem is Gillette 









A Gillette Safety Razor will do all this and more. 


It. will make his shaving easy, smooth, clean and 
delightfully invigorating. 


It will save him time and money every day for a 
lifetime. 


And for you it will solve! the problem of what to 
give by providing a gift that has the pre-war quality 
and is obtainable at the pre-war price. 


Gillette Standard set, com- 
prising heavy-plated razor, 2 
blade boxes, and 12 double-edged 
blades (24 shaving edges) 21/- 
in case, complete. 

Pocket Edition G.llette set, in 
hevily-plated case, also at 21/- 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
200, G-eat Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NO HONING 
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Nine Invaluable 


Booklets. 


Vegetable Growing in War-Time 


By HERBERT CowLeEy (Editor of 
The Garden) 2nd Impression. 


8d. net, by post 10d. 


Rabbit-Keeping in War-Time 


A practical booklet on the best 
and most profitable methods of 
Rabbit-Keeping for all Garden 
Owners in Town or Country. 
C. J. Davies. 2nd Impression. 


9d. net, by post 11d. 


Goat-Keeping in War-Time 


An invaluable booklet on the best 
and most profitable methods of 
Goat-Keeping. By C.J. DAviEs. 


9d. net, by post 11d. 


Pig-Keeping in War-Time 


By C. J. DAaviEs. Now Ready. 


9d. net, by post 11d. 


Bee-Keeping in War-Time 


By W. HERROD-HEMPSALL, 
F.E.S. (Editor of The British 
Ree Journal). 9d. net, by post 


11d. 


Poultry-Keeping in War-Time 
By WILL Hvuo.cey, F.ZS.. 


net by post 11d. 


Fruit Bottling and Preserving 


Practical and Homely Recipes. 
By Mrs. EDWIN BECKETT. 


net, by post 111. 


NOW READY, 


Home Made Pickles and Preserves, 


Garn'shings, Flavourings, Home 
Brewed Wines, etc. Recipes 
new and old, collectei by ANNE 
AMATEUR. Qd. net, by post 11d. 


NOW READY. 


Storing Vegetables and Fruits: 


with chapters on ‘‘ Drying in the 
Oven and by the Kitchen Fire."’ 
By HERBERT CowLeEy (Editor of 
The Garden). 9d. net, by post 11d. 





By 


9d. 


od. 
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“CYyO-OO0-RAY !"—it is a warm welcome that Birp’s Custard 
receives from the youngsters everywhere. 
Why is it that children always greet the arrival of Bird's Custard with such joy ? Te 
love of it is so universal that there must be more to attract them than the rich cieamii.e:s 
and soft egg-like tint of BIRD'S Custard,— something more than its delicious flavor | 
The reason for this wonderful love of BIRD'S Custard is that Dame Nature herse | 
leads the children through instinct to a Food literally packed with just the kind ctf : 
nourishment necessary to their sturdy growth, and easy for them to assimilate. 


Birds Cusiard 


is so good for growing children, because it adds 25% to the food value of the 
m‘lk with which it is prepared. It’s just as good for grown-ups ! 
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Published at the Offices of ‘‘CoUNTRY LIFR.” aes ri ak rey 
Ltb., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, ES einad i 
| 2 ay W.C. 2. dante 3p Wk ¥ 
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BLIGHTY TWEEDS 


CIVILIANS’ 
WAR-TIME RISKS 


are ww many respects 
abnormal in the present 
tune of stress. All who 
are ansious wuh regard 
fo making provision 
for thew own fucure 
or that of their denen- 
dents should write for 
particulars of Endow- 
ment and other forms 
of Life Assurance 
offered under the attrae- 
tive ‘* Mutual’? system 
of the Scottish Widows 
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cottish 
Widows 


Founded 
UNA isis. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 
22 MILLIONS. 47 MILLIONS. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTO E, Manager and Actuary.) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
98, Cornhill, E.C.3; 17, Waterloo Pl., S.W.1. 








A 














Hand-woven by Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


Blighty Tweeds are woven from the finest Scotch 
yarns, and are ideal for men’s and women’s over- 
coats, suits and gowns. They are healthful, 
rain-resisting and durable, and possess great 
individuality and artistic merits. 

Every one who wears Blighty Tweeds is making 
some practical return for the self-devotion of a 
wounded hero, apart from benefiting himself by 
the acquisition of a beautiful and useful material. 
Every piece of Blighty Tweed, as a_ personal 
symbol of the War, is marked with the name of 
the man who has woven it. 





Burberrys control the entire output of Blighty 
Tweeds. 


BURBERRYS, Haymarket, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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OXO 
HELP OUT 
YOUR MEAT 

RATION. 























A NEW OXO DISH 


Prepared by a Celebrated Che“. 





WAR TIME PUDDING. 


Sufficient for Six or Eight Persons. 





Ingredients.—+ |b. margarine, lard, or suet; 1 Ib. flour; 4 tea- 
spoonfuls OXQO; 6 ozs. onions; 6 ozs. carrots; 6 ozs. celery ; 6 ozs. 
tomatoes ; 6 ozs. potatoes ; + ozs. pearl barley, parboiled; or equal 
quantities of any other vegetable in season. 


METHOD OF PREPARATION.—Cut all vegetables into dice, 
not too small; season well. 


Make the pastry in the usual manner; namely, mix well the 
chopped suet, lard, or margarine with flour, make into a paste in 
exactly the same way as for a meat pudding. Line the basin and 
fill with the ingredients well mixed together. 


Dissolve four teaspoonfuls of OXO in half a pint of water, pour 
into the pudding, cover and steam for three hours. 


In this recipe one OXO cube is equivalent to a teaspoonful of OXO. 


OXO helps to compensate for the shortage of meat 
when used in cooking vegetable dishes. It increases 
their food value considerably and supplies that 
appetising and nourishing meat basis which would 
otherwise be lacking. 


A cup of hot OXO and a few biscuits makes a 
sustaining light lunch and can be prepared in a few 
minutes with a minimum consumption of fuel. 





Sole Prop:ietors and Manufactureis: OXO Limi:ed, Taames House, London, £.C.4. 
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THE CHARM OF VIOLETS. 

Perhaps there is no flower more generally loved, more 
associated with tender thoughts among English people, than the 
violet, and there is no perfume more delicate and subtle provided 
that it is of the best manufacture. The Misses Allen-Brown’s 
English violet perfumes, made at the Violet Nurseries, Henfield, 
Sussex, have a reputation all their own, and nothing makes a 
more delightful Christmas present than one of the Allen-Brown 
hampers containing scent or assorted toilet properties; and, by 
the way, the hampers are made by the Lord Roberts Memorial 
Workshops for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors. 


HANDKERCHIEFS A3 CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Among useful Christmas presents nothing proves more 
generally acceptable than a gift of pocket handkerchiefs. Messrs. 
Robinson and Cleaver of Regent Street, London, W.1, have long 
been pre-eminent for goods of this description. This year they 
are offering some particularly charming examples, such as a 
pure linen handkerchief effectively embroidered with a border 
of lace for 3s. 3d. (each). A similar design in fine linen at 24s. a 
dozen is the most dainty and charming mouchoiy that can be 
imagined. As a present for a man the fine linen handkerchiefs 
with hand-embroidered intitials which Messrs. Robinson and 
Cleaver offer for 24s. 9d. a dozen would be difficult to surpass, 
though the hand-embroidered monogram handkerchief, in stock 
in every combination of two letters, at 30s. a dozen is, perhaps, 
a little more uncommon. Children’s handkerchiefs, with the 
quaintest emblems in one corner, in boxes of half a dozen for 
3s. 11d. may solve the problem of presents for the little people. 


PURE WATER FROM A FAMOUS SPRING. 

As long ago as the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the spring at Malvern was famed for its healing propertics, 
and crowds used to visit Malvern yearly to take the 
waters. It is now no longer necessary to travel to the spring, 
for Messrs. W. and.G. Burrows, The Springs, Malvern, sole 
lessees of the historic spring known as St. Anne’s Well, have for 
the last fifty years been distributing the health-giving water 
put up in delightful practicable bottles. It is known all over 
the world as the Alpha Brand Malvern Water, and proved by 
analysis to be the purest water in the world. Everybody who 
knows the delight of drinking perfectly pure and delightfully 
soft water will find Malvern water drinking a habit which they 
will not willingly break. For those who have not yet com- 
menced the habit nothing could form a more delightful addition 
to the festivities of which this Christmas we all intend to make 
as much as the necessary food restrictions will permit. <A 
simple case of 10z. bottles, still or sparkling, will be delivered 
free to any London address on receipt of a postal order fo 
7s. 6d., 2s. being refunded on all empty bottles returned, and 
the name of the nearest retailer with price list of the different 
waters obtainable and interesting booklet entitled ‘‘ The Springs 
of Malvern,” will be sent to anyone who cares to apply. Modest 
prices and unrivalled purity are the first recommendations of 
Burrow’s Malvern Table Waters. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS OF THE BEST. 

This is going to be such a Christmas of festivity as we 
have not known for the last four years, but: to many of us it 
is plainly evident that the time for studyng economy is not over 
yet, and in the matter of Christmas presents our aim will be not to 
spend money on useless objects, however pleasant or pretty, 
but to combine utility with these qualities which give delight. 
Royal Vinolia, preparations, all the dainty toilet specialities of 
the Vinolia Company, will make delightful Christmas gifts for 
they are both effective and very moderate in cost. Royal 
Vinolia Soap which is only 6d. a tablet, makes a delightful present 
done up in dainty boxes. Vinolia Vanishing Cream, in tubes 
at 74d. and 1s., or in dainty pots at the latter price is highly 
to be recommended. Royal Vinolia Crean, ts. 1}d., 2s., 3s. od. 
and 6s. 9d. is especially rich in healing properties and as a skin 
food. Speaking of Vinolia preparations, Talcum Powder, 1s. 
and 1s. 6d., should not be overlooked ; it is delightful for nursery 
use as well as for the toilet, and those women who have given 
generously of their ability during the war and who are still work- 
ing in hospitals and the home at such manual labour as they have 
never done before, will be glad to hear of Twinko, the new hand 
cleanser, which is non-abrasive and harmless to the skin, and in 
dredger tins costs only 73d. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AT LIBERTY’S. 

The name of Liberty is a name to conjure with. Liberty 
goods have something about them which is not to be found in 
the wares offered by any other of the great London shops ; 
thus it will be found that a gift from Liberty’s inevitably delights 
the recipient. Scarves in Liberty silk which begin at the very 
iow price of ros. 6d., chains of beads of all sorts of exclusive 
and delightful colours and styles from 3s. 6d. to {1 »15s., bags, 
table covers, delighttul cushions and floor cushions and a collec- 
tion of fascinating toys make Messrs. Liberty’s a happy hunting 
ground indeed this year; and now we have not mentioned a 
tithe of the charming things which they have to display. In 
eiderdowns the selection is almost bewildering, and the prices 
low, while for gifts for men, handkerchiefs and ties in printed 
silk, will serve to solve the problem in a most satisfying fashion. 
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Mm Ensign 
Photo graphy 
means picture-making with British Made 
apparatus and materials throughout. 


“ENSIGN ROLL FILMS will fit any Roll Film 


Camera and give the finest results. 

"ENSIGN "CAMERAS are made for use with 

films or plates in all sizes from Vest-Pocket 

to Post-Card.. 10 UPWARDS 
Sold hy all Photographic Dealers. 


HOUGHTONS LTD ‘Manufacturers - 88-89 HIGH HOLBORN :%:1 
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THE SPHERE OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES. 


HE Electric Vehicle Committee of Great Britain is an 

organisation which has done a great deal of useful 

spade work with a view to establishing electric road 

vehicles in their proper sphere. One of the difficulties 

which the Committee has always had to face is the 
tendency which exists among advocates of any such valuable 
development to put forward on its behalf claims which will 
not bear investigation. In the long run such claims do harm 
to that which they are intended to benefit, inasmuch as when 
it is found they cannot be substantiated, the result is to draw 
ridicule upon the whole movement. This is clearly the reason 
why the Electric Vehicle Committee in its latest annual report 
puts forward a very definite and moderate statement defining 
the sphere of the cl ctric v. h‘cle in conmerce. The report Coes 
not touch u»xon the sph. re of the private electric vehicle, but 
the comparison between this and the private petrol car is very 
similar to the comparison set up with regard to trade vehicles, 
and the same principles apply in both cases. The Committee has 
consistently held the view that the petrol vehicle need fear no 
competition from the electric in long distance work where the 
high speed and unlimited radius of the former can be utilised to 
the full. The electric is defined as being essentially a machine 
of moderate speed, with a definite limited radius of action and 
a particular characteristic which make good road surfaces desir- 
able for its operation. Applying this to the private car, it is 
clear that the electric is put forward mainly as a town carriage 
and not as a touring vehicle. A subsidiary use would be 
its employment 
between a 
country hous2and 
a converient 
tow. cr station. 
Where a country 
estate has its own 
clectric power 
pl nt, che electric 
v hicl: could b> 
v ry conveniently 
employed for 
sta‘ion work, call- 
ing, shopping. 
going cut to 
dinner, and so on, 
It is «xtr mely 
cleanly and fre: 
from smell. It 
runs very 
smoot. ly and 
wcealerates with- 
out shock. It 
c2n very casily b> 
equipped with 
effective lighting 
arrangements for 
night work. Its 
speed is sufficient, 
if not very great. 
it widi. be 
gathered, then, 
that, as stated by 
the Committee in 
the case of the 
trade vehicle, its real competitor is rather the horsed carriage 
than the petrol car. 

In trade the electric van shows up best where the work 
involves frequent stops and numerous delays with a fairly short 
mileage and much running in traffic. If, say, a hundred deliveries 
have to be made during the day and each delivery occupies thre: 
minutes, five hours are actually spent in delivery work. During 
these five hours the engine of the petrol van would probably 
be left running all the time, whereas the standing electric vehicle 
would be consuming no current. At night the electric van 
could be easily illuminated so as to act as a very effective adver- 
tisement of its proprietor’s business. Its general use would be 
appreciated by town dwellers because of its silence and freedom 
from vibration. This short distance, frequent delivery work 
is a particular sphere in which the petrol van has only at present 
displaced horsed transport to a very small degree, and for that 
matter a rapid change f horse to petrol cannot be 


FIAT LORRIES WITH THE 


from 
anticipated in this direction, since the conditions are just such 





FRENCH 





that the biggest advantages of the petrol vehicle cannot make 
ihemselves felt. 
AN OPENING FOR BRITISH INDUSTRY. 

If we accept the view of the advocates of the electric vehicle 
that maintenance and repair costs are appreciably lower in its 
case than in that of the petrol vehicle, then it follows that the 
petrol vehicle should be used only where fairly full advantage 
can be taken of its speed and mileage capabilities. If the 
greater part of the day is occupied in making deliveries and in 
slow running through traffic, then the petrol vehicle can get very 
little more work done in the day than the electric or even the 
horsed van, and probably does not justify its first cost and its 
cost of maintenance. For very trifling loads and distances the 
horsed van probably remains cheaper to operate than the electric, 
but for the majority of trade rounds the electric offers the better 
proposition. All this goes to show that there is 2 tremendous 
field for the use of electric road vehicles in this country, where 
we have so many large centres of population and so complex 
a system of retail delivery of goods. This fact does not need to be 
supported by any ex ravagant proposal to taboo petrol vans 
and lorries generally and to pin our faith entirely upon electric 
traffic. The great opportunity of the electric lies in a field where 
the strongest advocates of petrol vehicles fully recognise their 
limitations. In the traffic of the future it appears certain that 
the electric vehicle will figure largely—so largely, indeed, that 
we certainly ought not to allow ourselves to be dependent 
upon the foreigner for the supplies of such vehicles or of their 
motors or batteries. The Electric Vehicle Committee is, we 


feel, quite right 
in urging upon 
3ritish motor 


manufacturers the 
desirability ot get- 
ting into closr 
touch with the 
development. 
There is no 
one better capable 
of putting a 
satisfactory 
electric vehicle 
upon the market 
than the manu- 
facturer who is 
already ex- 
perienced in 
petrol vans. 
Many parts of the 
chassis would be 
identical and the 
production of a 
chassis for an 
electric would 
mean hardly any 
dissipation of 
energy, which we 
all recognise 
should be con- 
centrated and not 


dispersed over a 
large number of 
ARMY ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. models. The 


electric motor is 
essentially a machine to be produced by a specialist and 
supplied complete to the chassis manufacturer. So also is 
the electric battery the product of specialisation. Conse- 
quently, if the manufacturer of a petrol vehicle were to 
decide to market electric vehicles also, this would not involve 
the establishment of new departments, but only an enlarge- 
ment of the facilities for producing certain components 
such as frames, axles, and wheels. The other main essentials 
would certainly be bought in a finished condition and would 
merely have to be assembled on to the bare chassis. In 
the evolution of the motor fire engine we have seen how much 
success can be obtained by a combination representing on the 
one hand the manufacturer of the chassis, and on the other the 
manufacturer of the pumping insulation. The same argument 
will apply in the present case, but our finished product will be 
essentially the result of the collaboration of three firms—the 
chassis manufacturer, the maker of the battery, and the electrical 
engineering concern specialising in small traction motors. It 
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Spooner ene re na 


HE above is a picture of the Daimler six-cylinder motor carriage—intended 

for the Olympia Motor Show in the fall of 1914. It was the chef d’ceuvre 
of the Daimler Company's range of models for the 1915 season, and confidence 
in its appeal to discerning motorists was abundant. 


The engine, characteristic of the Daimler sleeve-valve principle, was powerful, silent and efficient to a degree, 
and the coachwork and fittings must have pleased the most fastidious and exacting purchaser. 


Daimler cars of the future will combine the same superior principle of engine design, and will be manufactured 


under an organisation ripened by the experience of intensive production of warfare machinery, embodying the highest 
standards of workmanship and skill. The war will end but the organisation will remain. 


The Daimler Company Ltd., Daimler Works, Coventry. 

















The four essentials 


@ As the result of our present experiences on war 
work, the post-war Swift cars will combine the four 
points essential to completely satisfactory motoring. 








@, Their APPEARANCE will be smart without 
tending to the bizarre. They will appeal par- 
ticularly to motorists to whom dignified style 
appeals. 


@, Thir PERFORMANCE will compare 
favourably with that of many cars of higher power 
and will maintain their pre-war re-utation for 
good service under all conditions. 


THE 


LONDON : 123-4, Long Acre, W.C. 2. 


SWIFT MOTOR CO., 


@, Their COMFORT will be greater than ever. 


considerably to the riding pleasure of both driver 
and passengers. 

@, And lastly. SWIFT PRICES will be the lowest 
possible consistent w:th the value Swift cars will 
undoubtedly represent, and will gain the approval 
of every motorist who objects to paying 
excessively for a reliable car. 


LTD., COVENTRY. 


DUBLIN : 15-17, South King Street. 
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would be a thousand pities if we allowed this distinctly important 
class of vehicle to be built for us abroad and imported while 
a substantial and profitable industry could undoubtedly be 
established in this country capable of producing the whole of 
the necessary supply. 


THE HORSE POWER OF MOTOR CYCLES. 


A FEW weeks ago it was stated in these pages that the Raleigh 
*“ Motor Cycle of 654c.c. should, and doubtless did, give a 
horse power of 63. A few remarks on this matter may not be 
out of place. It has become customary among motor cycle 
manufacturers to give their machines a nominal horse power 
which is considerably below that actually developed, and this 
custom has been growing in recent years. For instance, in 1¢06 
I possessed an engine which was rated at 3 h.p. and had a capacity 
of 353 c.c. This size is almost universally called 2% h.p. at the 
present day, while the popular 500c.c. size is generally called 
33hp. A 4h.p. engine may be anything from 550c.c. to 650Cc.c., 
and other sizes are rated as follows: 750¢.c. or 770C.c., as 


5 hp. to 6h.p.; 9€60c.c. as 8 h.p.; 2¢0c.c. as 2} h.p.; and- 


998c.c. as 7-9 h.p. 

Now, a motor cycle engine in good tune will exert one I orse 
power for every 100c.c. When timed for great speed or power 
it will exceed this estimate very considerably. There is, there- 
fore, no reason why a 500c.c. should not be rated at 5 h.p., but I 
know of only one which is so rated, and that is the F.N. four- 
cylinder. This state of affairs can hardly be called satisfactory 
and gives rise to much misunderstanding. A motor cyclist 
once told me that his 3} h.p. Bradbury could not be powerful 
enough for certain sidecar work, and asked if I would advise 
him to get a 5 h.p. F.N. instead, little knowing that the F.N. 
has the smaller engine of the two. 

Motor cyclists have got into the way of thinking of a 500¢.c. 
engine when 3} h.p. is mentioned; therefore, any change in 
nomenclature should not be made without due consideration; 
but I think that when the industry revives at the end of the war 
and many new models see the light, it would be very desirable 
that some definite standard—1ooc.c. per horse power, for instance, 
or some other ratio if the improvement in engines were to warrant 
it—should be adopted by the trade as a whole. 5.44. 


THE A.A. COAL-GAS PRIZE. 


E are informed by the Automobile Association that its 
offer of £1,000 for the best method of using coal gas on motor 
vehic'es has aroused c«cnsiCerab’e ‘ntere:t. Numerous irven- 
tions have row been definitely entered for the competition and, 
in addition, a ruyLer of valuable suggestions has been sent 
in by motorists. It is felt that the competition has not only 
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served its purpose of stimulating research and investigation as 
regards the use of coal gas, but has gone further and attracted 
attention to the possibilities: of other fuels. The entries at 
present received have come from engineers and gas experts, 
from members of the motoring industry, from private. motorists, 
and from working men and mechanics. Certain experts have 
offered their services for the purpose of developing to the:practical 
stage promising ideas, the originators of which lack the necessary 
knowledge to prefect them. 


M.L. MAGNETOS. 


WE have frequently noted the wonderful progress of the British 

magneto industry as a whole, and in this connection it 
may be interesting to give a very brief indication of the progress 
of one of the individual concerns in this new industry. Messrs. 
Morris and Lister, Limited, were, at the time of the outbreak 
of war; possessed of good general experience in the winding of 
fine wire coils similar to those found upon the armatures of 
magnetos. It will be readily understood that a specialisation 
in this important branch was by no means the only equipment 
required for magneto manufacture. Many technical and manu- 
facturing difficulties appertaining not only to special methods 
of winding but to the construction of various parts of the magneto 
were experienced. Nevertheless, within the remarkably short 
period of three months from war being declared the firm had 
a considerable number of magnetos undergoing trial by prominent 
motor manufacturers. The success of the M.L. magneto was 
immediate, as indicated by the placing of considerable contracts 
by firms of high standing. So rapidly did matters progress 
that early in 1915 the works, staff, plant, and everything connected 
with the business wire found to be of quite inadequate dimen- 
sions to tackle the contracts in hand. A separate company 
was formed under the name of the ‘“‘ M.L. Magneto Syndicate, 
Limited,” and the whole business was removed to a large and 
commodious factory. Here every part is manufactured to gauge, 
with limits so fine as to ensure strict interchangeability. To 
make this possible a number of jigs and special fixtures have 
had to be designed, and in some cases special machine tools had 
to be evolved. Each part pass through the view room 
after each separate operation, and finally the assembled machine 
is subjected to a most searching test. It is only by the most 
scrupulous attention to accuracy and detail that a thoroughly 
successful magneto can be produced, and it is very fortunate 
that in this and in other cases British firms were found possessing 
the necessary attributes for the performance of exceptionally 
accurate work and also the necessary enterprise that must be 
an outstanding quality of any pioneer in industry as in other 
walks of life. 
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SUNBEAM 


Priority of delivery 
of the post-war 
Sunbeam wil be 
secured by the 
receiut’ of your 
inquiry now. 


EFFICIENCY IS THE REWARD OF 
SUNBEAM CAPACITY FOR TAKING PAINS 











Painstaking in every minute detail of design and construction is 
the rock reason of the efficiency of Sunbeam products, including 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN Aircraft Engines 


which have achieved such notable success in the service of British 
and Allied Air Fleets. Painstaking in every phase of manufacture 


‘ characterises Sunbeam methods, and has earned the title of distinction 


among cars, of the supreme sunbeam. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LIMITED, 


Head Office—Wolverhampton. Manchester Showrooms—106, Deansgate. 
London and District Agent for Cars . «+ * «+ J. KEELE, LTD., 72, New Eond Street, W. |. 
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THE CAR FOR 
ECONOMY 


HE exceptional value of an 
Overland Car is strongly 
emphasized by the present 
insistent demand for Economy. 
An OVERLAND No. 90 com- 
bines all the essentials for complete 
satisfaction, including big - car, 
stylish appearance, comfort and 


all-round satisfactory service. 


It saves you money without the 
4 handicap of inferior performance 
— saves you money without 


sacrificing comforts and modern 





conveniences. 


We are booking orders now for 
early delivery after the war. 


Willys-Overland. Lid. 


151-153 Greal Portland Street. LondonW. ‘~ 


Telephone. . Mayiair 6:00 
Telegrams . . Wilovelon, London. 
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The Last Lap Home. 


better light up too. 
Half a dozen miles 
yet, but the daylight 
has given out. The 
lamp splashes a 
spongeful of watery 
light around the front 
wheel. 
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are creeping out from —_ and pay them out like ; 
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trees, the pedal. Moseley 
! 

The day is collect- tyes == Sturdy 
Moseley rubber with 
nerves of Moseley 
Flexifort. 


ing its thoughts. 
Those cattle seated 
away yonder across 
the field look like a 
group of solemn 
islands in the ground 
mist. Hullo! that 
fellow coming has 
lighted his lamp. I’d 





MOSELEY 


Complete Price List post free from 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, LIMITED, 
CHAPEL FIELD WORKS, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER: 2, 4, & 6, New Brown Street :: LONDON: 51 & 52, 

Aldermanbury, E.C. :: GLASGOW : 126, Ingram Street :: BIRMINGHAM: 

4, Lancaster Street, Corporation Street :: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
44 & 46, High Bridge :: DUBLIN: 16, William Street. 
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Cheery 


RI-PED wearers, young or old, 
have a broad smile often, wet 
feet never, and comfort all the time ; 
and it’s particularly cheering to know 
that wearing Dri-ped Leather saves 
half your boot bill. 


Dri-ped, the Super-Leather for Soles, is 

absolutely waterproof; and the higher 

leather mounts in price, the more Dri-peds. 
DOUBLE WEAR saves you. 


call Rhee Without it, the 
Mar = Pu : Ss leather is a 
saath oo ig > substitute. 


The Super-Leather for Soles. 
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BUILT FOR THE 
MOTORIST WHO 
FRANKLY WANTS 
THE QUALITY 


OF THE COSTLIEST 
CAR BUT 
NOT THE SIZE 








W 


The 10 hp. 


CALTHORPE 


MINOR. 


CALTHORPE MOTOR CO. (1912), Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham 














et 
+ |i * all 


Nee 
. is the Folding Carriage that is 
so easy to store. 


For Nursing Home or Hospital 
it is indeed a boon. 


Note its small compass when 
folded as also that it will 
afford perfect comfort to any 
Passenger up to 16 stone. 


Its. price is 63 17s. Ga. 
and it makes an ideal gift for 
wounded friend or hospital. 


, SIDWAY ALLWIN Ltd., 
44, Sidway Works, 
Granville Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








il CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR ©. Invern. Bouoines, 56, Kincswav, Lonoon. WCQ. 
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MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


TRACTOR POWER DATA. 

HERE are still many things about tractors which 

are more or less puzzling to the farmers and, for 

that matter, to many of the tractor dealers and 

agents also. There is as yet no standard set by means 

of which a farmer can instantly tell whether a certain 
machine will have the necessary power to do the work re- 
quired by him. Makers describe their tractors as may seem 
best to them and according to no fixed standard. Tor 
instance, if we take two machines from different makes 
both being sold as, say, 20 h.p. tractcrs, we may find that 
one machine in practice is much more powerful than the other. 
In fact there are two of the most prominent tractors in this 
country sold respectively as 20 h.p. and 25 h.p., and of these 
two the 20 h.p. machine in its effective results is considerably 
more powerful than the machine of nominally greater power. 
It is no wonder that with knowledge of such things comes 
bewilderment to the farmer. 

The most confusing thing is to differentiate between 
nominal horse-power of the tractor and drawbar pull; that 
is, actual haulage effort exerted upon the plough or other 
implement being used. In the end the one great thing 
that matters is the actual drawbar pull, and all other features 
are of secondary importance. 

It would therefore be of infinite assistance to all parties 
concerned if, in future, all tractors were described not as 
of so many horse power, but as of such and such drawbar 
capacity at certain stated speeds. It is absolutely essential 
that the speeds should be quoted in conjunction with the 
stated drawbar pulls. 

In different soils and at different depths the drawbar 
pulls, in pounds, necessary to draw a certain plough will vary 
considerably, and this variation for a single furrow plough 
may be all the way between, say, 150lb. and 1,50olb. in 
extreme cases. In general practice in this country, how- 
ever, it is not likely to exceed 1,000lb. per furrow as a 
maximum. 

Now the question comes in, why should not the farmer 
ascertain how much drawbar pull per furrow he requires to 
plough his particular land in the manner and at the depth 
required by him. With this information in his possession 
he could purchase from his agent a tractor with a guaranteed 
drawbar pull at, say, two and a half miles per hour of so 
many pounds; this being sufficient to draw a two, three cr 
four furrow plough, as the case might be. If the farmer 
wished to plough at, say, three miles per hour, then the draw- 
bar pull would have to be guaranteed by the agent at that 
speed. 

The great fact to be grasped is that with any given 
engine power the drawbar pull increases as the speed of the 
tractor decreases. It must be clearly understood in regard 
to this that the engine is assumed to be giving off the same 
power at all speeds of the tractor. Perhaps the most simple 
way to bring this point home to the average non-techincal 
man is to use the two or three speed bicycle as an illustration. 
Assuming the high gear to be so high that the rider can only 
just push it along easy roads, when a steep hill has to be 
climbed he will be unable to ride up unless he changes to his. 
lower pedalling gear. The rider then continues to pedal 
just as rapidly as on the high gear on the level, but owing 
to the lower gear his speed is reduced to perhaps one half 
of his speed on the level. Thus with the same bodily power 
he is enabled at a sacrifice in speed to climb a hill which, on a 
higher gear, he could not have climbed at all. 

Now to apply this to a ploughing tractor. Suppose a 
tractor with sufficient power to just pull a certain four-furrow 
plough at a certain depth at, say, two miles per hour had the 
gear altered so as to increase the speed of the tractor to, say, 
four miles per hour, it is obvious that the tractor could not 
then move the plough at all. Doubling the travelling speed 
reduces the drawbar pull approximately 50 per cent. Sup- 
pose, however, the farmer believes that a speed of four miles. 
per hour is necessary to do the work in the manner required 
by him, then if the four-furrow plough be replaced by a two- 
furrow plough the tractor will equally as well draw the two- 
furrow plough at four miles per hour as it previously drew the 
four-furrows at half that speed. It will be noted that the 
output of work from the engine is exactly the same in either 
case. Exactly the same amount of land is ploughed under 
both conditions. 

It is thus evident that there is a positive relationship 
between speed and drawbar pull; and, whereas “ 30 h.p- 
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THE BURBERRY 


Service Weatherproot, is indispensable to 
an Officer’s Kit, whether at home or abroad. 


THE BURBERRY is 














Illustrate the most reliable safe- 
Military” guardavailableagainst 
Catalogue rain and chill, and is 
Post Free. 


supremely healthful, 
because its protective 
powers are indepen- 
dent of rubber, oiled- 
silk or other airtight 
fabrics for,aid to their 
_ efficiency. 


Officers 




















Service Weatherproofs. 
During the War BUR- 
BERRYS CLEAN and | 
RE-PROOF Officers’ Ser- 
vice ‘‘Burberrys,” Tie- | 
lockens, and _ Burberry | 
Trench-Warms 


FREE OF CHARGE. 






Dovdeevys 
Copyrigii? 


Every Burberry garment 


Pte. ts Icbelled Burberrys. 


BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON 


8 & 10 Boul. Malesherbes PARIS; Basingstoke and Provincial Agents 
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KHAKI SHIRTS 


= f° ACTIVE SERVICE WEAR J there 











= is nothing better at the price than 
= “ AZA” Khaki Shirts. They are exception- 
ally healthful and non-irritant; will stand any 
amount of rough wear, and are noted for their 
durability, softness and unshrinkability. They are 
obtainable ready-to-wear or made-to-measure in 


regulation shade, and in standard and heavy weights. 


OF HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 








Should you be unable to obtain, write to the Manufacturers 
for name and address of nearest or most suitable retailers :— 


Wr. Hollins & Co, Ltd. (Trade only), 249, Newgate Street, London, EC. 
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WING to its special features of merit, the 

“ Avery” is the cheapest and most ‘reliable 

Tractor offered. Hundreds are already at 

work, giving users complete satisfaction. Testi- 

monials on application. The “Avery” is a well- 

designed Tractor, which will stand up to its work, 
and is offered at a moderate price. 


Write for catalogue and special nett prices to 
R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., 
DURSLEY, GLOS. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 











‘Tal: 
ih 1, The Quadrant, Bournemouth. 

























The Distinction and Chan 
: of Durobelle 
Fabrics 


HESE wonderful fade- 
less fabrics enable you to 
effect a complete trans- 
formation in your home for 
quite a small outlay. During 
the hot summer days their 
harmonious designs and colour- 
ings create an atmosphere of 
charm, coolness and fragrance. 


ADELESS 
ELIE 


Only by actually seeing patterns of this beautiful fabric can you 

realise its daintiness and beauty. We suggest that you write for 

a selection and then choose at your leisure the co'ourings and 

designs that will blend with your furniture and decorative schemes. 
Please write to-diy for selection of Patterns. 


Vidth. Creams, Col. 
Durobelle Satin Casements 50in. a to 6/11 
- 50 








Any length replaced free 
if colour fades. 





Width. Creams. Col. ; 
Plain aaa Com 
La 


ae we si 2/3 | Durobelle Poplins.... * » 6/11 
: 3/9 | Durobelle Tapestries ae. ee at oo Lae 
H Durobelie Bolton Sheetinss 30 Ps 3) ih + 4/3 | Durobelle Fadeless Madras 
H Durobelle Canvas Casement Muslins, beautiful effects 50,, I11¢,, 10/6 
c - 5),, 3/11 ,, 4/11) Magnificent range of Cotton 


ai au and Artificial Silk Case- 
» 6/11 ments, plain and SeUKeDs 
» 6/11) lovely shades 


All British Dyes. 


Cloth 
H Durobelle Fancy Damasks 50,, 
H Durobelle Reps & Mattings 50,, 
 ©Durobelle StripeCasements 50,, 
: Durobelle Rugs from 21/- each. 
Guaranteed Fadeless. 
A splendid range of Cretonnes, Linens and Taffetas of choice designs and rich 
colouring, for Curtains and Loose Covers, from 1,64 yd. 
i) 
<y 4 a 


- ALLEN’S 
CUMBERLAND 
PRINTS. 


For Loose C-vers, 
Curtains ard Cover- 
ings. Magnificent 
designs and_ rich 
colourin¢s. 
from 1/94 per yard. 


- 50., 6/11 ,, 10/6 
Great varie ty of shades. 





Please specify texturcs when writing for patterns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS A SPECIALITY. % 








tal: London Showrooms: 188, SLOANE STREET, 8.W. 
| ll POST ORDERS Direct to BOURNEMOUTH. 


Mention “ Count:y Life’ when writing. 
: oom 


application. 






Prices } 


Pattern Book free on | 
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THE 
CLASSIC Tractor’ may convey little information as to the ability 
of a certain machine to pull a three-furrow plough with a 
A I resistance of 1,000lb. per furrow, “‘ 3,000lb. drawbar pull at 
two and a quarter miles per hour”’ makes it perfectly clear 







that the plough can be pulled at this speed. 
° . " The question will now arise: ‘‘ How is the plough resist- 
A production of the highest order, ance on ae particular land to be ascertained ? ” panied 
of exclusive refinement, of incom-] meter is the answer. This handy instrument is as yet little 
parable mechanical excellence, the eo to ay hy — a, the — = a 
_— — when every farm implement will have to undergo the dyna- 
Calcott amply justifies its title— mometer test before the farmer is satisfied. The ti sol 
The Classic Light Car.} in its simplest form is merely a spring balance similar to the 
CALCOTT BROS., LTD., COVENTRY.| tYPe used for weighing goods, but instead of being hung up 
Telegrams: “Calcotts.” Telephone : 1144-5 Coventry] in the way required for such a purpose it is interposed between 
London and District Agents: Watkins and the horses (or the tractor) and the implement being drawn ; 
Doncaster, Ltd., The Hall, Gt. Portland St,W] the registering hand then indicates the “ weight of pull” 

being exercised. 

Improved forms of dynamometer have devices for 
LAVAS causing the registering hands to work steadily and not bob 
a} vy" about under the jerks of the horses. Others, again, have 

tel ot self-registering charts which automatically record the maxi- 

NN / mum and minimum pulls and the variations in between. 

M It would be an excellent idea if some central organisa- 
tion in each county, say, the Branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union, provided a certain number of suitable dvnamometers 
for the use of its members and made a small charge per day 
forsame. The actual useful output of work from any tractor 
could then be ascertained positively and definitely. The 
speed of the driving wheels could easily be calculated by 
tying a white rag on one spoke and counting the revolutions 
for one minute. It is most important in this respect to 
note that it is the distance travelled by the driving wheel 
rim which counts and of the actual distance along the ground 
travelled by the machine. For instance, if the tractor were 
hitched on to a big tree and then full power applied so that 
the wheels spun round at a rate equivalent to travelling, 
say, three miles per hour, the pull shown on the dynamo- 
meter would be approximately the same as if the machine 
were actually travelling about three miles per hour (on hard, | 





~ % alt 
\\ 





level ground). The amount of work done by the tractor 
would be approximately the same in both instances. 

The whole matter resolves itself into the use of a recording 
instrument to indicate the pull of the tractor at any desired 
speed. Agents should be forced by their farmer customers 
to guarantee that the drawbar pulls required will be obtain- 
able from the tractors they ofier for sale. As mechanical 
devices can prove or disprove in a positive way this question 
of power, this guarantee should appeal both to the farmer 
and to the honest dealer. The beauty of ‘“ drawbar pull”’ 
is that it admits of no argument. It is simply and solely a 
question of fact. 


























GEARS FOR TRACTORS. 


The prospects are that the manufacture of motor tractors 
will be undertaken in this country chiefly by motor car manu- 
facturers, and. no doubt, the previous experiences of such 
firms in regard to motors for road vehicles will prove most 
helpful and will also result in more highly finished articles 
than the majority of the tractors now imported. Gearing 
problems will prove the most troublesome, as there is really 
very little data yet to go upon and there may be a tendency 
to underestimate the work which a tractor gear-box will be 
called upon to do. 

In the case of a motor car, about 95 per cent., say, of the 
running is done on the direct drive and the gears in the gear- 


Home on Leave box are idling. Again, even when on direct drive the full 


power of the engine is comparatively seldom used, and I 











“ ALKING of Wind-shields—Harry, my boy, think of the suppose that the average power used on a car is only about 
miles you and I have travelled behind the good old 25 per cent. of its rated power. Because of these facts the 
Beatonson. What days those were, aye ? factor of safety for gears is low when based on full load and 


the factor of wear is still lower. The contrast is certainly 
great between these conditions and the conditions under 
which motor tractors must operate. If a tractor is used for, 
say, 1,000 hours per year, this is about twice as long as for 


“Jove, when you reflect, it has been almost as much comfort to 
us as the car itself, and, Harry, it looks as if it will last as long, 
don’t you think so ? 


“ Many a time I’ve blessed the fellow who designed it—he must the average motor car, and the tractor will be working up 
have had some experience of Wind-shields before he thought of to about 80 per cent. of its power continuously. We therefore 
that one. find by comparison that the tractor transmission gears as 
“Tf the man who buys his first car only knew the difference a compared with the gear-box gears of a motor car will perform 
decent Wind-shield makes, he’d never hesitate about putting on as much service in one year as the motor car gears would do 
a ‘ Beatonson.’ ”’ in about 150 years. 


The above comments are called forth by the fact that I 


pom ts eae maoeoee. THE BE ATONSON have noticed that several manufacturers are advertising 
apy Be tc ge eal tractors for which they have utilised automobile type engines 
. oe : «ee at-o Wind-shields and gears to enable them to build up machines for farm use. 
: At the same time I am glad to be able to record that these 
G. BEATON & SON, LTD. (Dept. C), St. James’ Square, Holland Park, LONDON, W.11 are not British productions. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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Send for Catalogue 
of Useful Novelties, 
Post Free. 








Jewellery, Silver, 








VICKERY’S Fine Leather Goods, 
Active Servi 
POPULAR haa 
GARDEN Watches, Clocks, 
BASKETS. Dressing Cases, etc. 


No. A 1994. 


Original Quality Wicker Gardening Basket (Registered). 


With Green Patent Washable Lining, fitted with every Gardening 

Requisite: Good Trowel, Fork, Hammer, Sécateur, Flower 

Gatherers, Thorn Scissors, Measure, Budding Knife, Bouquet 
Wire, Note Book, etc. Only £2 15s. 


Smaller Oval Shape, very suitable for Lady. 
Only £1 15s. 


A 1995. Round Deep Shape, with High Handle to prevent 
stooping, £2 2s. 


A 1996. Flower Gathering Basket, with Folding Legs; very 
popular, £5 10s. Without Legs, £2 2s. 


A 1997. Flower Gathering Basket, with Spiked Stem to stand 
upright in ground, 25/- and 30/- 














WHO GAN SAY NO— 
WHEN TOMMY 
ASKS FOR FOOD 


He has done the fighting, 
He has risked the dying, 
And now he will starve 
Unless we keep him alive. 


It is not a case of extra comforts, but of 
sheer necessaries, which he can only get if 
we who are safe—thanks to his courage— 
deny ourselves on his behalf. 


HE GIVES TWICE WHO GIVES QUICKLY, 

AND THE NEED IS URGENT, SO PLEASE 

SEND A DONATION WITHOUT DELAY TO 
THE FOUNDER 


The Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 7, Savoy Hill, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 


President THE COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH 
Vice-President LAGe PHYLLIS WINDSOR CLIVE 
Chairman - - Mr. D. N. SHAW 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 


























THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER 6O., 


LTD., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE 
LIGHTNING 


GUNPOWDER 


The Company desire to inform the Sporting 
Public that the constitution of the Company 
is entirely British. There are no alien 
shareholders, and all the Directors and 
employees are British. The Schultze 
Powders were the first smokeless sporting 
powders made in this country and have 
been manufactured since 1865 at the 
Company’s Works in Hampshire. Sports- 
men may therefore continue to use the 
Schultze Gunpowder Company’s products 
with the knowledge that by so doing they 
are supporting a purely British industry. 


ALL BRITISH. 
WORKS: EYEWORTH and REDBRIDGE, HANTS, ENGLAND. 


Head Offices: 40, NewBroad St., London, E.6. 2. 




















[2 
DAYS SALE 


now proceeding. 
Special Offers in Harness & Saddlery 


1 FAWN WITNEY HORSE RUG | 1 = ANNIA METAL CAN- 
(shop soiled), 5ft. 6in.. 28 | TEEN in Leather Case 31/6 
Ditto ditto hft. Qin. 30 | 2 HUNTING FLASK BOTTLES 

1 HEMP HORSE RUG, any 3in. 14/9 | each 20/- 

. 6in. 16/6 2 CART HORSE BODY NETS,, 10 

1 JUTE HORSE RUG, cheek lined 3 HORSE BODY NETS. 10 








t.9in. 9/6 | 1SIX-STRAND GUT GIRTH... 8 

2 5ft. 10/3 1 FAWN GIRTH, Cob size 4 4 
1 LINEN CHECK RUG. sft. ... 9/6 | 1 Pair GREY GIRTHS, full size 9 
1 a 5ft. 3in. 10/3 | }WHITE CORD COLONIAL 
1 PRINCES Sit. ... 22/6 | GIRTH, 5ft. 6in. 66 
1 ; 5ft. 6in. 0 6 9 BLACK REIN HOLDE RS e ac hh 316 
2 HORSE BLANKE: Ts. .. each 3/6 | 1COB HEAD COL = ~o 8/9 
3 FAWN PAD CLC 1/- | 1 Ditto Po siz: 79 
1 LEATHER NU NAH SP ONG E | 1 Fullsize EXERC ISING B ;RIDL E 

lined 10/- | GALVANIZED BIT 8/6 
1 LADIES’ PIG {SKIN SIDE |} WHITE CORD PILLAR RE INS 

SADDLE, full si £710 0 | air 7/6 
1 LADIES’ HOLL. ‘AND SADDLE | HAND HORSE CLIPPERS 

COVER .. 6/6 | r6e& 86 


1 Pair STEEL POLE CHAINS... 18/6 | POWER HORSE C€ L. PPE RS 
Several COB AND FULL SIZE yair 45 
LIVERPOOL BITs ... 0/6 WATERPROOF DRIVING 
Several LADIES’ STIRRUPS APRONS, Black Proot,60 x 50 
each 6/9 to 14/6 | 21/- 25/6 
1 Pair PONY TANDEM REINS 15/- CLOTH MOTOR APRONS, Lined 
1BRITANNIA METAL SAND- Check, 50 . 27/6 
WICH CASE ... san eee 14/6 HOL LAND DUST "RU Gs 8) - 12/6 





Orders by post must be accompanied by a remittance, 
unless a Deposit Account has been opened. 


Cuid Senvier Sines 


Opentoall Opentoall 
without without 


tickets. 2 S. W. ssi tickets. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








ALES can be at once a source of 
the greatest extravagance and 
the most helpful economy ; every- 
thing depends upon the spirit in 
which they are approached. This 

year it would be little short of insane to 
treat the really sound, genuine clearances 
in other than a serious spirit as oppor- 
tunities whereby appreciable savings can 
be effected not only immediately, but in 
the future, for it is no longer a wolf cry 
that shortages in material and workers are 
sending prices up in leaps and bounds. 
\t the same time there is nothing to be 
gained by women deliberately disregarding 
their appearance ; that will neither help 
the war nor improve the general temper 
of woncn, in whom th: knowledge of 
being thoroughly well and consistently 
turned out satisfies an inherent instinct 
that dates from the primeval ages. Having 
been accorded a privileged survey of the 
forthcoming sale doings previous to the 
opening date—which seems pretty general 
everywhere, 1st July—I am in the position 
to promise some very admirable bargains 
being found, provided the right sources 
are requisitioned. 

At the Regent Street House of Peter 
Robinson, for example, there will be found 
some advance autumn suits ready to be 
stepped into at prices that will meet the 
resources of the most moderate purse, 
the fact being well borne in mind that 
these suits represent a really sound expendi- 
ture. Made of soft finish coating serge, 
three of these models stand out con- 
spicuously, namely, the ‘‘ Regal ”’ in navy 
and black, at 98s. 6d., in lieu of the original 
6 guineas ; the “ Kerry,” arranged with the 
latest slim, sun-pleated skirt, at 5} guineas ; 
and the “ Blake,’’? a costume that is 
carried out in gabardine, at 6} guineas, 
and can be obtained in navy, black, 
mole, nigger, green and wine colours. 
Exceptional value also is represented in 
the “ Kenley,” a neat, smart, serviceable 
wrap-coat expressed in good quality blanket 
cloth and only 73s. 6d., several other 
remarkable offerings occurring in velours 
blanket, finished with handsome fur 
collars, planned on the approved adjustable 
cape lines. 

Well worth looking into, moreover, at 
this Regent Street clearance is the surplus 
stock of beautiful French lingerie, many 
pieces of which are drastically marked 
down, a dainty nightdress in good silk 
crépe, pink, pale blue, heliotrope and 
ivory falling from 33s. 9d. to 25s. 9d., while 
all sizes in some delightful striped winter 
pyjamaszre going at 10s. 6d. A catalogue 
of this sale has been issued, which can be 
had on application. 

With, we hope, the best part ‘of the 
warm weather still before us, Harvey 
Nichols’ remarkable offer in inexpensive 
cool frocks of zephyr, striped piqué, 
voile, etc., exacts the earliest attention. 
Perfection for morning wear at the seaside 
or in the country are the two first named, 


which this firm are clearing at 18s. 9d., the 
zephyrs charmingly embroidered in white 
both back and front of the _ bodice. 
Arranged with pleated skirts and pretty 
artistic bodices and in a variety of colours 
and patterns, they are not likely to be 
picked up for a long time 10 come at such 
prices as 29s. 6d. At this house, too, a 
special consideration should be given to 
a range of exceptionally chic costumes of 
vegetable silk trimmed with mole-coney. 
For early winter wear these will be the 
thing, and are particularly nice stand-by 
suits of the more dressy order. With every 
confidence I can, moreover, commend to 
special novice a range of superior quality 
covert tailor-mades in both light and 
heavy weights, several furthermore being 
waterproof. These, originally fetching 
anything from 8} guineas to 10} guineas, 
are all marked down to the one price of 
53% guineas. 

An abundance of bargains is likewise 
offered here in the shape of made-up 
flowers and feather mounts for hats, the 
latter including a lot of hackel mounts, zt 
3s. 11d. in colours, 4s. 11d. in white. A 
scrap of velvet or satin for the crown 
converts these into the prettiest and most 
serviceable autumn toques the heart of 
a woman could desire to find. 

Past experience has brought the firm 
conviction that any sale of Harrods, 
Brompton Road, marks an epoch in 
bargains; but the event destined to occupy 
the one week in July, starting on Monday, 
the 8th, and concluding on Saturday, 
the 13th, promises to be an even more 
than usually sensational affair. And the 
reason is not far to seek, in view of the 
fact that prices in clothes, food and house- 
hold requisites are certain to rise as things 
become scarcer and more difficult to obtain. 
Wherefore does wisdom, as well as_ in- 
clination and economy, urge that particular 
and special interest be accorded this great 
and wonderful opportunity for laying in 
stores of Harrods’ high grade goods at 
reduced rates. 

The dress offers include frocks, coats 
and tailor-mades of the most recherché 
order, such as the “ Prudence,”’ an after- 
noon gown in biscuit crépe de Chine, 
with touches of self-coloured embroidery 
and oxidise on the waistbelt, reduced 
from 6 guineas to 4} guineas; the 
‘Dudley,’’ a smart little house suit in 
fine quality artificial silk, originally 83 
guineas, now 63 guineas; and _ the 
“Doreen,”” a useful walking coat in 
fine wool gabcord, the big collar ornamented 
with embroidery, reduced to only 94s. 6d. 

In just a few instances the French 
model hats will be cleared off at half price, 
while throughout the whole millinery 
department the reductions will be of a 
very appreciable and tempting order. Nor 
should the fur bargains be overlooked, 
ihese including values in both coats and 
stole and muff sets. As for the blouses— 


‘ 


well! the only thing to be said is that they 
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are Harrods’ make and, therefore, sans 
veproche in every way, the sale reductions 
bringing the season’s prices down with a 
mighty rush. Lingerie of the most attrac- 
tive genre, tea and dressing gowns exact 
immediate consideration, together with all 
that is sweetest and daintiest in children’s 
outfitting. 

Then, lest we forget, let the date, 
Friday, July 12th, be very specially 
noted, this being the one and only day set 
apart for the disposal of all remnants. 
Truly a day of bargains, that no one who 
can possibly help it will miss. 

At Gorringe’s, Buckingham Palace 
Road, the sale has already commenced, 
and while all departments are claiming 
interested attention, none is attracting 
more general approbation than that devoted 
to sports coats and _ jerseys. Here, 
anything in the way of oddments is marked 
down to a quite exceptionally low price, 
and a Gorringe oddment is something 
very desirable indeed, s'nce anything and 
everything emanating from this old- 
established firm is stamped with the hall- 
mark of excellence and good taste. There- 
fore those early enough on the scenes 
whose minds are not already made up as to 
the exact colour and style of jersey coat 
they require are bound to secure a very 
notable bargain indeed. 

A line that is assured of success 
comprises a range of woollen golfers, 
specially well adapted to V.A.D.’s and 
war-workers generally, who want some- 
thing warm, cosy and attractive at a 
moderate price. These golfers, which 
are collarless and therefore adaptable 
for wearing under a coat if desired, are 
provided in blue, silver, biscuit and, 
perhaps, most popular of all, a nice dark 
clerical grey, the coat being really extra- 
ordinarily moderate at 255. 

Some very smart little models in 
artificial silk and crépe de Chine are to be 
cleared off at greatly reduced prices. 
Originally 37s. od., a crépe de Chine 
golfer, beautifully cut and finished, of 
course, is now going at 28s. 6d., another 
very tempting offer being found in a pull- 
over woollen jumper, only 45s., the colours 
including all those now in fashionable 
repute. 

Anyone who wants a really charming 
summer hat should certainly pay an early 
visit to Gorringe’s millinery salons, where 
models of irreproachable taste and genre 
are being cleared at give-away prices, 
several very remarkable offers likewise 
occurring in smart autumn hats, the 
authority here realising an early demand 
in view of the assured rise in cost of 
production. 

Taking a general survey of the sale, 
however, is to find bargains, bargains all 
the way, not excepting the far famed 
house linen section of the House of Gorringe, 
and although the sale is to continue 
throughout the month of July, the sooner 
a visit is paid the better, as when once the 
surplus stocks are cleared they will not, 
indeed, they cannot, be repeated. 

Nowadays when the services of the 
dressmaking and tailoring fraternity are 
so hard to obtain the ready made coat 
and skirt and frock are taking a much 
higher place in our esteem, and the 
sales in that connection offer an oppor- 
tunity of saving not only money but 
time. 1. MoM. 
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Nutrition Notes. 
How to make the 
most of milk. 

















ILK is probably the finest natural food we have, but for healthy, 

growing children it is more enjoyable, more nutritious and more 
satisfying when made into Bird’s Custard. 

Milk when used to make Bird’s Custard,is transformed from a thin 

beverage into a creamy, nutritious dish, full of goodness because the 

Bird’s Custard adds a rich store of energy-producing carbohydrates. 

The testimony of a distinguished scientist is that—‘‘the enrichment of milk by Bird's Custard raises the 
calorific and nutritive value from 400 to 500, which is a very high achievement.” 

This proves that Bird’s Custard is much more than a delicious dish. It is among the most valuable of 

foods! Therefore serve it often and bountifully in these days of rations. It does everybody good. 


7 ” SRS 
M e 7 
To help out the sugar ration, ‘i 
* cook fruit and puddings with- 
out sugar. 


Serve with Bird’s Custard, ; 
which if made with two good 
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used as a simple sauce, makes plain war-time puddings into real treats. 
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How little salt one obes l 
use at table; it is worth wd 
while getting the best — 


erebos 


SALT 


“A chest of fine Linen is a 
lasting pleasure.” 


“OLD BLEACH” 
LINENS 


APLE & CO are exhibiting a 
splendid selection of these famous 
Linens, including Sheets, Table Cloths, 
Napkins, Pillow Cases, Towels, etc., 
marked at the lowest possible prices 
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For Acute Indigestion, 


dyspepsia, etc., and whenever the digestion of ordinary food 
is difficult, take Benger’s Food. It soothes the iaunal 
stomach and gives freedom from pain. Though “light as 
snowflakes’’ it is fully nutritive, and quickly restores strength. 





An invitation is cordially extended 
to inspect these choice ‘‘Old Bleach” 
Linens 


MAPLE«CO 


The Largest Furnishing Establishment in the World 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON W1 
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Food 


is never insipid. Adults—both men and women—alwa: 
enjoy iis dalleate biscuit flavour. ” 


From aBA., M.D., &c. (Dublin). 
I have a very high opinion of your Food, and have recommended its use very considerably." 
Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
Full particulars and directions with each tin. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 


BENGER’S FO eA are ame nar 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK 9), Beekman St, SYDNEY MANCHESTER Eogland 
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TURF, STUD AND STABLE 
HERE was no racing in England was a further reminder forthcoming on THE 
last week, but events occurred in the first day of the meeting at The Curragh 
Ireland to interest those English last week when the grey filly, Chiffre VABLE TEMPERAMENT 
breeders and others who can spare d’Amour, won the valuable Waterford 
a thought for such affairs in these Testimonial Stakes. There was a point 
times. The Chancellor of the Exchequer quite recently up to which five two year Persons with an unstable 


has often been reminded of his reply in 
the House of Commons to Admiral Sir 
Hedworth Meux, that in the matter of 
racing fixtures England should have the 
same treatment as Ireland. No doubt he 
meant what he said at the time. England 
is not on equal terms with Ireland in the 
matter of horse racing. Enforcement has 
a more significant meaning in this country, 
and so Ireland retains her Derby amid 
the old familiar scenes, and in a setting 
truly military except during the few hours 
devoted to the celebration. 

Two years ago Furore was sent over 
from England to wn. He was owned by 
an American, Mr. Herman Ellis; trained 
by an Englishman, V. Tabor, at Epsom ; 
but the sav ng grace of the successful 
British raid was that the horse had been 
bred in Ireland by Captain Harry Greer, 
then Chief Steward of the English Jockey 
Club, and now Director of the National 
Stud at Kildare. Last year First Flier 
won the substantial prize of £2,725 for 
his owner-trainer, Mr. J. J. Parkinson, 
and an Irish triumph was complete except 
for the one trifling circumstance that the 
winner was bred in England. This year 
King John has won the race for Captain 
Giles Loder; and though this horse 
came as a challenger from England, it 
can be said for him that he was foaled 
in Ireland, for he is a son of Roi Hérode, 
who stands at the Straffan Station Stud, 
from Miranda, who has the distinction of 
being an own sister to Pretty Polly. 
[reland, therefore, is entitled to a consider- 
able share in the horse’s victory, especially 
as the winner is quite a high-class horse. 
We know that he was considerably fancied 
to beat Gainsborough for the New Derby at 
Newmarket, and his place at the finish was 
a capital fourth. Close observers, indeed, 
think he was unlucky to miss being placed. 

He was sent to Ireland, and showed 
by his eight-lengths win that his con- 
stitution and general fitness were equal 
to the ordeal of the long, uncomfortable 
journey by train and boat. He _ beat 
six others so easily and convincingly as 
to suggest that the best Irish form is a 
long way behind ours. This, indeed, 
is no new discovery where the highest 
class of racehorses is concerned, though 
rare exceptions may occur at intervals 
to prove the truth of this rule. For 
instance, those left so far astern by King 
John must be commoners indeed com- 
pared with Gainsborough, who, after all, 
was quite an easy winner of the New 
Derby at Newmarket. Yet if I were 
associated with the Irish Derby winner 
L should not despair of possibly beating 
Gainsborough some day over a long course. 
\dmittedly the prospect seems extremely 
remote and, perhaps, foolish to contem- 
plate, but it is the way of things in racing 
for human calculations to be proved 
futile. Certainly for King John it can 
be argued that he is a horse quite likely 
to make more than normal improvement 
from now onwards. [t was this rapid 
upward tendency which led his trainer, 
Mr. Gilpin, seriously to regard his chances 
of winning the New Derby. The im- 
provement is being maintained, and, so 
long as all goes well with the horse, Gains- 
borough’s path in the September Stakes 
of a mile and three-quarters cannot be 
regarded as an absolutely clear and certain 
one to victory. , 

King John may be the best horse 
sired by Roi Hérode since that phenomenon 
The Tetrarch monopolised the stage. 
The latter's doings will live long in the 
memory, but it is his career at the stud, 
which is beginning so brilliantly, that is 
deeply impressing breeders to-day. There 


olds had one after the other appeared on 
a racecourse, and four of them had won 
at the first time of trying. That was 
full worthy of the phenomenon himself. 
There were Tetrarchia and Fourfold in 
England and Snow Maiden and Chiffre 
d’Amour in Ireland. It is quite likely 
that the last named may be the best of 
the quartet. She was bred in Ireland by 
Lady Conyngham and Mr. R. Hamilton 
Edwards, and sold to Lord Furness for 
1,550 guineas at Newmarket last Septem- 
ber. Surely it is something more than 
wonderful that The Tetrarch shou!d be 
making this brilliant start as a sire. It 
is so much out of the average of these 
things and yet in such perfect accord 
with the wonderful horse he himself was. 

One recalls him now—weirdly and 
oddly coloured like the newly arrived 
rocking-horse in the nursery, seemingly 
only cantering while coming home alone 
at Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot and Good- 
wood, while those behind him were toiling, 
striving and struggling in vain to lessen 
the ever-widening gap. You put him 
down as an abnormality and freak produc- 
tion in every way. Nothing else was 
being produced like him, and therefore 
he must be a “chance” horse. If he 
had been a failure at the stud the fact 
could hardly have been surprising. History 
seems to have precedents for such failures. 
But here we have him defying theories 
and fears by making a truly astonishing 
start. The brilliance on every page of 
the first book of his life is there on the 
opening page of the second book. He 
is destined now to become one of the 
greatest celebrities in the whole long 
romantic story of the British thorough- 
bred. For we know he can sire high-class 
winners, and it is convincing beyond all 
else that his present yearlings and foals 
are known by all who have seen them 
to hold out rare promise. Few more 
fortunate men than his owner, Major 
McCalmont, have lived. The Tetrarch, 
from the time he ran in that first modest 
maiden race at Newmarket, has represented 
an ever-increasing fortune. He is more 
valuable to-day than ever he was. 

It was on the concluding day of The 
Curragh meeting last week that Donoghue, 
the leading jockey, rode four winners. 
How strangely luck comes and goes on 
the Turf, whether to owners, breeders, 
trainers, jockeys or speculators! A little 
while ago Donoghue was not riding many 
winners; indeed, very few. Naturally, 
he was adversely criticised, as the man 
out of luck always is. Hard things were 
said of him. He had lost his skill, no 
longer did he possess judgment, dash, or 
even average ability !_ His star was rapidly 
waning. He was blamed for being defeated 
on My Dear for the One Thousand Guineas, 
and while the newcomer, Carslake, was 
praised as possessing all a perfect jockey’s 
virtues, Donoghue was condemned for 
having none at all. Then came his fine string 
of successes at Manchester and elsewhere, 
and the fickle world looking on forgot 
they had relegated him to the category 
of the useless. They just changed from 
depreciation to appreciation with that 
celerity which the organ-grinder shows in 
switching on a new tune. 

After all, jockeys are very human, 
and it must not be thought they are callous 
to bad luck. Those who have enjoyed 
marked success become very conscious 
of sudden and prolonged change of fortune. 
That very consciousness must affect their 
ability and sap their confidence. In every 
sport and game you are at your best 
when you are full of confidence, when your 
“tail is up.” PHILLIPPOs. 





nervous system are apt to 
suffer from sleeplessness and 
bear worry and anxiety badly. 
qe, The man with an equable 


temperament bears the 
a, y 





losses and takes the gains 
of life with equanimity, 
while the nervous man is 
apt to be depressed without 
due cause. 
*‘BYNOGEN’ the concentrated 
and easily digested nutrient 
introduced by Allen & Hanburys 
Ltd. assists the repair-rate of 
nerves, ‘brain and muscles, and 
F4 has a beneficial effect in cases of 
S nervous dyspepsia. ‘BYNOGEN' 
MyJ. consists of pure milk protein, 
\ with organic phosphates, and a 
#) specially prepared extract — in 
%/ a soluble form—obtained from 
selected whole wheat and malt. 


Brings Health 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3|-, 5/- & 9]- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715 
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CHEESE-MAKING 


is the most profitable known method of selling Miik. 
Small Cheeses can be sold immediately, or stored until a 


convenient market day. 


Remember, 3 gallons of Milk makes a 4lb. Cheese, and the 


Whey is a very valuable feeding product. 














if desired. 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE DEMANDS 
INCREASED CHEESE MANUFACTURE 


Order a Press at once. 





PRESS 


maxens, OTLEY, YORKS. 


(Please mention paper.) 





, 

THE FARMER'S FRIEND 

CHEESE MOULD AND PRESS 
is specially adapted to make small 
cheeses of splendid quality and 
flavour all the year round. You 
require no other special utensils if 
you have our Press,.and we send 
instruction for Cheese-making to 
every purchaser, which will teach 
the most inexperienced to make 
high-class Cheese in a few hours— 
Cheese that will keep for months 


Don’t risk disappointment later on. 

To make Cheese 1 to 41b., 12/6, 2 to 6 Ib., 15/-, 3 to 10]b., 
17/6. 1/3 per Press extra for packing and carriage. Delivery 
not guaranteed in less than two weeks from receipt of order. 

















The perfect result of over 70 years’ ex- 

rience in the manufacture of Ladies’ 
Co and Shoes. Look for the Cathedral 
Trade Mark in the Shoe Store Window. 


There is a Norvic Agent in your District. 
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‘Ensign. 
Photo graphy 
means picture-making with British Made 
apparatus and materials throughout. 


“ENSIGN ROLL FILMS will fit any Roll 


Film Camera and give the finest results. 
“ENSIGN CAMERAS are made for use with 
F . . | 
films or plates in all sizes from Vest-Pocket 
to Post-Card. Prices from 10/- upwards. 
Sold hy all Photographic Dealers. 






HOUGHTONS LTD -Manué&cturers - 88-89 HIGH HOLBORN -® -” 
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Telephone: AVENUE 2828. Telegrams: “‘ Hurcoms, Fen, London.” 


W. E. HURCOMB, 


8, Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
West End Offices: 170-173, Piccadilly, W. (‘Phone: REGENT 475.) 


EXPERT VALUER FOR PROBATE AND ALL PURPOSES. 


PIGTURES, TAPESTRY, PEARLS, DIAMONDS, 
ANCIENT SILVER, VALUED or PURCHASED 
TO ANY AMOUNT. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 
By order of the Misses Kelk Wilson. 
SALE ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 24TH AND 25TH JULY, 1918, 
AT 12 EACH DAY. 

SPRINGFIELD, EDENBRIDGE, KENT. 
About three-quarters of a mile from Edenbridge (S. E. Rly.), and half- 
a-mile of Edenbridge Town (L. B. & S.C. Rly.) railway stations. 
Sale by Auction on the premises, as above, of the whole of the Modern 

and Antique Household Furniture. 

Four Large White Yorkshire Pigs. 
ALSO during the above Furniture Sale on Wednesday, 24th July, 1918, 
at 2 p.m., will be offered the above-named very Charming Freehold 
Detached Residence containing three Reception, Conservatory and six 
Bedrooms. Bath (h.and c.), Capital Offices. Furnace House: Garage. 
Detached brick-built Cottage with three rooms and loose box; 
Piggeries. The whole comprising three Acres of Orchard, Meadow, 
wired-in Fruit Garden, walled Kitchen Garden, and charming old 
Pleasure Garden. Gas; main water and drainage; central heating. 
Near church, Post, and Shops. 
Catulogues of the Furniture Sale (price 6d. each) and Particulars of 
Sale of the Property of the Auctioneers, Messrs. W. E. HURCOMB and 
BUCKLEY. 170-173, Piccadilly, W. 1, and &, Cullum Street, E.C. 3. 














I undertake expert Inventories and Valuations for Estate 
Duty, and specialise in Valuations for Insurance against Fire, 
Burglary, and Aircraft risks, of Household Furniture, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, etc.—in fact, the whole con- 
tents of Castle or Cottage! I can secure for my patrons 
through the leading Insurance Companies an Indisputable Policy, 
whereby, in the event ot a loss by fire, policy-holders are paid 
for each and every item lost at the respective sums at which 
same are valued by me. Terms moderate and inclusive. 


EMERALDS, PEARLS, Jewels of every description, purchased 
to anyamount. Highest prices given for broken Old Gold, etc. 


Stamps and Stamp Collections bought. 
(Parcels safe—regd. post.) 


oJ ootiwen. 


ECESSITATED by every 

condition of rough wear, 
the land worker must always 
be well and comfortably shod. 
How practically she can do 
this cannot be better proved 
than an inspection of the 
models in our Ladies’ Foot- 
wear Salon. As in design and 
construction, so in material, 
the boot illustrated is beyond 
the possibility of unfavourable 

criticism. 




















Model T. Tan Willow 
suitable Puttee Boot, 


for agricul- 
tural work 75/- 


Orders 
by post 
carefully 
executed. 





- 
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Civil Service Co-eperative Society, Ltd., 28, Haymarket, London, S.W. 
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OUR AFTER WAR _ ROADS. 

HERE has been a great deal of rather vague discussion 

on the subject of the work which will need to be done in 

order to make our roads after the war fit to carry the 

traffic which will require to use them. Until recently, 

however, no very concrete proposal has been put 
forward. Thus we are naturally disposed to welcome the scheme 
outlined by Mr. Rees Jeffreys, the Secretary of the Road Board, 
in a paper recently read by him before the Town Planning 
Institute. Mr. Rees Jeffreys is thoroughly conversant with the 
various modern methods of road construction and also with all 
those circumstances in connection with our system of Local 
Government which make it so difficult for us to work out and 
put into practice anything approaching one uniform scheme 
to apply to the whole country. 


THE MULTIPLICITY OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
T appears that, in formulating any scheme, we have to consider 
the existence in England and Wales of 74 county boroughs, 
61 administrative counties, 250 non-county boroughs, 811 
urban district councils, and 666 rural district councils. One 
short stretch of main road may come within the areas of half a 
dozen or more authorities all holding different views as to how 
the road question should be treated. In London alone we have 
one county council, 28 borough councils and a city council, all 
rating authorities. To get over the difficulties of this divided 
control, Mr. Rees Jeffreys advises the establishment of a ‘‘ Perma- 
Commission on the Powers and Boundaries of Local 
\uthorities ’’ associated with, but not controlled by, the Local 
Government Board. This Commission would propose desirable 
alterations in the duties, powers and arrangements of specific 
authorities in view of the changes in local circumstances, and 
would also. bring 
about the forma- 
tion of special 
authorities to be 
responsible for 
certain services 
in particular 
districts. The 
Commission 
would take the 
initiative and not 
wait upon the 
recommendations 
of the local au- 
thorities, and the 
Local  Govern- 
ment Board would 
have the power of 
confirming the 
decisions and 
schemes of the 
Commissioners. 
By these means 
any special duty, 
such as the recon- 
struction of roads 
over a considerable area, might be assigned to one authority 
which would adopt one uniform scheme. 


WHAT NEEDS DOING. 

appears that the first big problem necessitates the recon- 
struction of some 15,000 miles of important roads and of 
several hundred inadequate bridges. This would obviously 
mean the expenditure of a large capital sum, estimated as being 
in the neighbourhood of £50,000,000. But however great the 
cost, it is imperative that the work should be done. There 
ought to be no insuperable difficulty in providing for the payment 
of interest on the necessary loan and the gradual repayment of the 
loan itself. Once the work has been completed the cost of road 
maintenance would be permanently very much reduced, since 
a properly constructed road does not depreciate as does a road 

unsuited to the traffic which it has to bear. 

THE ROAD ORGANISATION. 

EAVING the question of finance for the time being, the other 
great question is the provision of the necessary organisation 
capable of carrying out the work. It would seem that this should 
not be a difficult matter, since organisations of a similar kind 
and upon a very large scale are already in existence. The chief 


nent 


COMMER CARS WITH THE 


day. 
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of these is that which has been established for the construction 
and repair of the roads used by our Armies in France. 


This 





CANADIAN 


The vehicles ave nearly ten years old. 


organisation has met with signal success. A similar body has 
meanwhile been established in this country by the Road Board 
for the purpose of carrying out work on roads required by the 
War Office and other Government Departments. Thus the staff 
and plant are already organised. It remains only to maintain 
this organisation for the time being. When it is no longer needed 
for military purposes it would, of course, have to be maintained 
on a different basis and would be essentially civilian and 
voluntary. It would continue to use its road and quarrying 
plant acquired during the war, and the road materials would be 
carried by as many of the returned military lorries as might be 
found to be required. Thus, in passing, we may note that 
the adoption of the scheme would at least partially solve the 
problem of the returned Army vehicle. The Temporary Road 
Organisation would, of course, distribute the whole of the 
materials required for its own purposes and would also ration 
and distribute materials to all the highway authorities desiring 
its assistance. The organisation would start on a very broad 
basis, spending perhaps twenty millions in the first year. Subse- 
quently its expenditure would decrease progressively, the last 
five millions or so being spent in the fifth year, at the end of 
which the work would be completed and the organisation dis- 
banded, leaving the local authorities in possession of 15,000 miles 
of reconstructed roads and an immense number of strengthened 
bridges, and thus providing the national equipment without 
which it is impossible for our internal transport to be conducted 
economically. 


MOTOR ’*BUSES FOR RURAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN important side of the whole matter is its bearing upon the 

development of rural communications. It is certainly 
desirable that our population should be more evenly spread out, 
with a reduction 
of crowding in 
industrial dis- 
tricts and a 
better utilisation 
of the country- 
side. Having 
become a_ nation 
of allotment 
holders for the 
time being, we 
must try to 
become perma- 
nently a _ nation 
every member of 
which is in a 
position to help 
in the _ produc- 
tion of our food 
supplies. The 
possibility of 
spreading our 
population is en- 
tirely dependent 
on the provision 
of really good 
facilities for carrying the worker between his home and _his 
place of work. The distance between these two point must 
be measured in time and not in miles, and the motor "bus is an 
instrument of immense potential value in reducing travelling 
time between the countryside and the urban centres. If we are 
to have a wide network of motor "bus services ,we must have proper 
roads on which the vehicles can travel without rapid deprecia- 
tion either of the highways or of the mechanism. We cannot 
get this by leaving our roads in bad condition and merely attempt- 
ing to pay for patching them up by allowing local authorities 
to make fanciful levies on motor ’bus services for every mile 
covered. If we are to call upon these services to contribute 
for any purpose, it should be for making the roads fit for the r 
use once and for all, and not for the perpetuation of a system of 
roads entirely unsuited to the needs of the main contributors. 


CORPS. 


These 4}-/onners haul twenty-/oot logs nine miles from jorest io vailhead, making six trips a 


FORESTRY 


TRANSPORT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


ANOTHER aspect of the matter is brought out by the report 

of the Reconstruction Sub-Committee appointed to consider 
methods of increasing our home-grown food supplies. This 
report lays stress upon the importance of providing either light 
railways or motor services for the carriage of produce. In some 
instances the light railway might be justified, but in the great 
majority of districts the needs of farmers would probably be best 
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ETD. Proprietors 3 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HESE two heroic English ladies, Miss Mairi Chisholm and Baroness EY ENE 
T’Serclaes, maintained a dressing station in an exposed part of SS XY NI 
the Belgian Lines from the early days of the war to March, 

1918, and during that period removed over 3,000 wounded by means 

of their “ Wolseley” ambulance. This vehicle was in use night and 

day for over three years and never had a mechanical breakdown. 
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= The 
— ll «* Rose — 
This ancient ha!t-timbered hosteiry, dated 1641, and 
may be seen in King St., Knutsford (the “* Cran . ss 
ford” of Mrs. Gaskell’s idyll). The town is noted Crown. 
for its May-day revels, and the street is shown 
decorated for the occasion. A late landlord of the 
* Rose and Crown" was Fred Molyneux, th 
racing cyclist, whose bicycle is seen displayed on 
he front of the Inn. 
OUR post-bag brings us con- The “after-war” Belsize pro- 
Bw pase the Rogen canon duction will be enriched by the 
satisfied users that the Belsize : F f 
Cars supplied before the war or : sa-gieneate gained from — 
soon after the outbreak are -till service—meanwhile our energies 
upholding the name and fame are required for Government 
which are the reward of purposes. 
excellent workmanship and 
beauty of design. Earmark Belsize. 
Belsize Clayton 
Motors, Ltd. Manchester 
@ F H.4 
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HUMBER N° 1 PRIORITY CERTIFICATE 


Delivery of Humber Cars will be 
in accordance with the order of 











IS YOUR NAME ON THE 





PRIORITY LIST ? 


Priority N° 1 Certificate granted 
by the Ministry of Munitions 
secures prompt delivery of materials 
for war-work of an urgent character. 
To ensure quick delivery of a 
satisfactory car after the war you 


your name on our waiting list. 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY. 
































met at lowest cost by the establishment of co-operative motor 
services. The vehicles of such services could collect on the spot 
at each farm and deliver direct to the markets or railways, thus 
saving transhipment and handling and avoiding depreciation of 
perishable supplies, such as must always occur if there are delays 
en voute or numerous handlings are involved. Thus it is apparent 
that this question of road reconstruction is of the first importance 
to the whole country-dwelling community. The goods-carrying 
motor will serve the farmer who produces on a fairly large scale, 
bringing him, in effect, nearer his markets. The passenger 
carrying motor vehicle will encourage the establishment of the 
small producer and dispose of the problem of congested areas. 
No scheme of national reconstruction can be complete unless it 





A ROLLS-ROYCE AMBULANCE. 


Presented to the Lordon Ambulance Column of the B.R.C.S. by 
the ‘“‘Q.iv:r”’ Army of Helpers. 


deals adequately with our road system, and therefore it is to 
be hoped that very much more will be heard of the proposals 
put forward by Mr. Rees Jeffreys, and obviously resulting from 
a very careful analysis of the whole position by an acknowledged 
expert whose experience is such as to give him the right to a very 
full hearing. 


THE STABILITY OF MOTOR BICYCLES. 


WHETHER or not there is any innate stability in a 

motor bicycle in motion is a point on which opinions 
differ. Obviously, any object standing on only two small 
points of support is in a state of unstable equilibrium so far 
as static equilibrium is concerned ; but some whose opinions are 
entitled to respect hold that a bicycle in motion is in dynamic 
equilibrium, inasmuch as when it tends to leave its proper path 
a considerable force comes into play which compels it to return 
to it just as is the case with the earth, moon and other members ot 
the solar system, and that this force is none other than gravity 
itself. It is, however, quite certain that a bicycle will not continue 
a straight and upright course if left to its own devices, but it 
requires the control, though not necessarily the controlling hand 
(for all cyclists know it is possible to ride ‘‘ hands off”’), of its 
rider. The question then, at issue is this: Does the inherent 
stability of the machine materially assist the rider, or is it simply 
the result of his presence on the saddle and his possibly un- 
conscious control ? 

Personally, I think that there is something in the dynamic 
equilibrium theory, though I do not think it would avail by itself 
against any continued effort to overturn the bicycle or to divert 
it from a straight course. As a bicycle, motor or otherwise, 
can be ridden “ hands off,” it stands to reason that when the 
front wheel is free to swing as required, it will continue on its way, 
at any rate for a time; also it may be granted that while the rider 
keeps his hands loosely on the handlebar the same thing will 
happen and, possibly, from-the same cause, although the rider 
may be exercising a certain amount of unconscious automatic 
control. But what will happen when a rider keeps his arms as 
rigid as possible and the front wheel as steady ? I have tried 
this on straight pieces of road when running at a fair speed, and the 
result had led me to the conclusion that, as I said before, there is 
something in the theory and that dynamic equilibrium plays its 
part. 

It is held by others that balance is maintained by (1) the 
operation of centrifugal force or (2) shifting the point of support, 
and I have no doubt that both these theories are correct. When 
balance is momentarily lost, the rider automatically turns his front 
wheel in the direction in which he is falling. This has two 
immediate effects: it shifts his point of support towards the 
point directly below the centre of gravity, and it causes the 
machine to follow a circular course with the rider leaning inwards, 
and cent ifugal force consequently assists materially in righting 
the machine. It is well known that it is easier to ride in a straight 
course when travelling fast than when the speed is slow, and this 
is, of course, exactly what one would expect, for the point of 
support is moved more quickly, centrifugal force is greater, and 
doubtless, too, the force tending to restore dynamical equilibrium 
is also more effective. Which of the three is the more potent 
I will not undertake to say. The question of side-slip is near 
akin to the above; however, I do not propose to discuss that 
now, but hope to do so on another occasion. 
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MACHINERY NOTES FOR MODERN 


PLOUGHS FOR USE WiTH TRACTORS. 


FTER all the experience that has been gained during 
past generations by British makers of ploughs 
and by the farmers who have used the products of 
these makers it may appear at first glance un- 
necessary to discuss such a well worn subject. In 

actua! fact, however, I find that much less is known of ploughs 
by ploughmen than one would expect, and the reason of this 
is no doubt because the farmers of a certain section, having 
found a certain make and model of plough satisfactory, have 
continued to use it without considering deeply the whys 
and wherefores thereof. 

The use of motor tractors and the necessary importa- 
tion of self-lift ploughs to use with same, because British 
manufacturers have not yet wakened up to the fact that 
‘ self-lift ’ is of vital impertance in these days of dear and 
scarce labour, have, however, now made it necessary to 
ponder the whys and wherefores of various plough con- 
structions. Motor tractors are frequently condemned be- 
cause the ploughing done is bad, whereas, of course, the fault 
really rests with the plough. Again, motor ploughs are 
sometimes condemned because the work done is not in accord- 
ance with what the farmer has been used to, in which case, 
again, the blame may not be due to the plough as a whole, 
but merely to the use of shares and breasts unsuitable for 
the occasion. 

Primarily the criticism of motor tractor ploughing 
have been the result of standard American ploughs being 
used under the very different conditions obtaining in England. 

The writer has just had delivery of a tractor which is 
doing excellently its share of the work, but the plough 
supplied by the tractor agents (on trial) is a ruinous proposi- 
tion on such land as is now being ploughed, viz., seeds grass 
land, consisting of clay and coarse gravel baked hard. The 
tractor is ploughing this eight inches deep and about thirty 
inches wide each trip across the field, but the shares only 
last about half an acre before requiring resetting. The 
shares are soft centre steel and cost 28s. each. These shares 
are ideal under certain conditions, but are quite unsuitable 
for the conditions stated above. The suppliers of the plough 
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have no alternative to offer, which shows that all possible 
requirements of the English market have not been properly 
investigated. This question of material for plough shares 
and breasts requires careful study when the purchase of a 
tractor plough is being contemplated. 

The three commonest forms of material in use are chilled 
cast iron, soft centre steel and solid crucible steel. Chilled 
cast iron shares and mould boards are exceedingly hard 
on the side exposed to the wearing action of the soil, and 
the hardness also being of considerable depth they are very 
suitable for use in gritty, gravelly soils which tend to scratch 
and wear the plough parts rapidly. Chilled shares are 
also much cheaper than the others, and so can be replaced 
freely; but they are more brittle than steel shares and gener- 
ally are not so sharp on the cutting edge, neither can they 
be forged and re-sharpened. Chilled shares and breasts 
do not scour as well as steel, but as a rule trouble is not 
experienced in this respect with gritty soils which call for 
the use of chilled fittings. 

Where soils are sticky and scouring is troublesome 
soft centre steel shares and breasts are best. This material 
is very expensive and consists of an outer casing of high 
carbon steel fused to a centre of softer steel for strengthening 
purposes. The outer casing is of much finer and closer 
texture than chilled iron (though not any harder), and takes 
a very high polish, thus assisting free scouring. 

The soft centre steel shares are made very much thinner 
than the chilled shares and, consequently, do not last so 
long in gritty soils. The direct trouble is the wear on the 
underside of the point which destroys the suck required to 
enable the plough to hold into the ground. The shares can 
be reset and resharpened, if treated with care, by a com- 
petent forgeman. 

Crucible solid steel shares and breasts have not such a 
wide application in this country as, although cheaper than 
soft centre steel, they are dearer than chilled iron and cannot 
be tempered to the same degree of hardness as either. These 
shares can be used in non-gritty soils where scouring troubles 
do not exist, and under such conditions have certain ad- 
vantages, as they can be sharpened with a file or by cold 
hammering, and can be easily reset. 
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TRACTOR LOADS. 

There is a great tendency to overloaa tractors. On 
the face it appears an advantage to pull, say, three furrows 
instead of two, if it can possibly be done, but in practice 
I am quite sure that equally as much work per day at less 
expense in regard to wear and tear of both driver and 
machinery will result from the ploughing of two furrows 
freely instead of struggling along with a three-furrow plough. 
When slightly underloaded the machinery works more 
smoothly and the steering and handling of the tractor is 
also improved. 

In every field there is at least one part which is much 
tougher to plough than the remainder of the field, and it is 
desirable to arrange matters so that even the worst part of 
the field can be taken freely at the normal speed. In the 
end overloading does not save time, and it certainly is 
detrimental to the tractor. 


A TRACTOR WITH ELECTRIC LiGHT AND SELF-STARTER. 

The Moline motor plough is now well known in this 
country, some hundreds being in use in the hands of farmers. 
Excellent reports are received of the services rendered by 
these machines, and the manufacturers being among the 
leading makers of agricultural machinery in America, it is 
natural to assume that each new model produced will be 
an improvement on the previous one. 

The 1918 model Moline, having already been described in 
Country Lire, will be familiar to many of the readers of 
these notes, but it may be well to recall that the engine is 
of the type which has two horizontally opposed cylinders, 
and the special feature of the machine itself is that the 
driver sits on the seat of the plough, binder, cultivator or 
other implement being drawn, and controls the tractor from 
that position. The tractor has only two wheels, these being 
in front and acting both as driving and steering wheels. 

The practice of arranging that the driver shall sit on 
the implement and thus be able to control all the levers 
and adjustments thereof, as well as of the tractor, has much 
to commend it. 

I have now received from America details of a newer 
model Moline with many original features. Whether this 
new model will be a real improvement on the old model 
remains yet to be proved. The new Moline bristles with 
new features, and among the most prominent are the following : 

The engine is now a four-cylinder vertical model with 
increased power. The lubrication is positive forced feed under 
pressure amounting to 35lb. per square inch. The lubrication 
is taken through.a hollow crank-shaft to all the main and 
connecting rod bearings. To govern the engine speed an 
electrical governor is fitted, and this allows the speed to be 
regulated and fixed at any point between 300 and 1,800 
revolutions per minute. The engine is of the overhead valve 
type, and the valve-actuating mechanism is completely 
enclosed and is lubricated through holes in the crank case 
by the oil mist thrown off from the crank-shaft. The valves 
are mounted in a detachable cylinder head. 

Under the machine unusually great clearance, 2g}ins., 
is left so the tractor can be utilised in conjunction with 
suitable implements for cultivating beans and other crops 
planted widely apart in rows. For ploughing, the left wheel 
can be raised to a height equivalent to the depth of furrow 
being ploughed, the tractor thus being kept level. This 
point is of importance, as side strain on the wheel bearings is 
thus prevented and the wheels run flat on their faces instead 
of bearing on one edge of the rim as would be the case if 
the machine were leaning to one side. To allow for occasional 
difhculties due to one wheel slipping because of unequal 
surface soil conditions, a locking device is fitted to the 
differential gear, and this can be utilised to lock the two 
driving wheels and cause them to drive as one double width 
wheel. There is no real frame to the tractor, but the engine, 
gear-box, etc., all bolt up solidly together and so act as a 
frame. The greatest innovation is the adoption of a complete 
electric lighting and self-starting system as standard equip- 
ment. The former allows of ploughing, etc., at night, if 
necessary, and the self-starter overcomes one of the draw- 
backs of tractors for ladies or other workers not in Class A 
for muscle. 

One of the minor, but most important improvements 
is the total enclosing of the gearing, including the final drive 
to the wheels. 

There is abundant evidence that the Moline Company 
have devoted a considerable amount of thought to the pro- 
duction of the new model referred to above, and its perform- 
ance will be watched with great interest, as the Moline is one 
of the best examples extant of the self-contained type of 
farm motor power machine, PLOUGHSHARE. 
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TURF, STUD & STABLE 


Maintenance of Horse Breeding. 


T may be assumed that breeders of all classes of horses in 
Great Britain have had their attention drawn to the resolu- 
tions passed at the recent meeting of the Hunters’ Improve- 
ment and National Light Horse Breeding Society. The im- 
portance of those resolutions cannot be minimised, since the 
first deals with the threat to the future existence of all breeding 
studs through the calling up of stud employés, and the second 
is concerned with a call on the Secretary of State for War to 
increase the prices paid by the Government for its Army re- 
mounts. The first point ought to be cleared up at once. The 
War Cabinet has recognised the principle of maintaining racing 
as being essential to a national industry, that of light horse 
breeding primarily for Army purposes. It is no good setting up 
a principle without conceding the means to support it, and to 
be logical and just the Ministry of National Service must consent 
to permit studs to be maintained at the irreducible minimum 
of essential personnel. War Agricultural Executive Committees 
should be the judges, and their decisions accepted. The sooner 
this detail is adjusted the better; otherwise permanently 
harmful effects must follow. 

The question of prices may be explained in this way. The 
Remount Department are not authorised to spend more money 
than they are obliged to do. They find they can get the animals 
at their price, with the exception of draught animals, and as far 
as they are concerned they are now very scarce in the United 
Kingdom, and are, therefore, bought in America. It is admitted 
that prices are not fair considering the greater cost of production, 
as a result of which what market there is left is most certainly 
drying up. In three years’ time the situation will be alarming. 
But the people who should move are not the Army authorities, 
but the Board of Agriculture. It is their immediate concern, 
and they are not doing their duty in safeguarding the future 
horse supply of the nation at home if they do not honestly face 
the situation and tell the Government that the War Office 
must be aNowed to pay more for remounts in order that breeders 
shall not be discouraged to the point of absolute extinction. 
The outlook here and in Ireland also is very grave indeed. Some- 
thing must be done at once. 


A Famous Brood Mare. 

Tr’WO deaths of note occurred last week; that of the Foxhill 

trainer, W. T. Robinson, has received lengthy notice, for 
he was a man of renown on the Turf, first as a successful jockey, 
and then as a distinctly successful trainer. So far, however, 
I have not seen it stated in print that the famous Sledmere Stud 
in Yorkshire has suffered a severe loss in the death of its foremost 
brood mare, Veneration [[. She was foaled eighteen years ago, 
during which time she made a distinguished contribution to Turf 
history. One may even say she became notorious in the accepted 
sense of that word. Thus we who take a deep interest in these 
things, and others whose interest is merely superficial, will always 
remember her as the dam of that most unfortunate of horses, 
Craganour, who came in first for the Derby of 1913 and was 
subsequently deprived of the honour on an objection initiated 
by the Stewards of the Jockey Club. May there never be 
another Turf blunder half as tragic and unnecessary as that was ! 

At the time of her death Veneration II was on a visit to a 
well known sire at Newmarket. There was sudden intestinal 
trouble of a kind not uncommon, and skilled veterinary attention 
could not save her. Now a few words as to her brilliant career. 
She was a daughter of Laveno and Admiration, who, of course, 
will readily be recognised by students of breeding as the dam of 
the all-conquering Pretty Polly. How odd it is to think that the 
late Major Eustace Loder bred Veneration II, and it fell to him 
to assist in disqualifying the mare’s son, Craganour, at Epsom ! 
She bred nothing of any consequence for him, although she had 
her first foal in 1905, and it was not until he sold her to the Sled- 
mere Stud that she leaped to fame as the dam of Craganour. 
\t that time Desmond yearlings were all the rage at Doncaster, 
and so Mr. Bower Ismay gave 3,200 guineas for Craganour as a 
yearling. He made a winning début for the New Stakes at Ascot, 
and later in the year Lord Derby gave 3,000 guineas for Venera- 
tion’s yearling, to be known as Glorvina. 

Glorvina was a filly and she proved a high-class one, especi- 
ally when she won at Ascot as a three year old. In 1912, 
Veneration’s foal was by Symington, and it was destined as 
a yearling to make the remarkable price at auction of 6,000 
guineas, Sir William Nelson being the purchaser. The colt was 
a handsome fellow, but he was a roarer, and as the buyer was 
not satisfied with his purchase there was a sequel in the Law 
Courts. Naturally, Veneration JI had established a _ great 
reputation as a money-making brood mare, and when her 
vearling came to be auctioned in 1914—this time the colt was 
by William the Third—there was the usual scramble to possess 
him. Mr. Sanford, an American, won at 3,400 guineas, and for 
him Nassovian won the Princess of Wales’ Stakes. In 1915 
Veneration’s chestnut yearling filly sold for 3,000 guineas to 
Mr. E. Hulton. She also was by William the Third, and was 
named Reverence, but was incapable of winning a race! Then 
in 1916 came one by Spearmint. It made the extraordinary 
price for war-time of 4,000 guineas. Six yearlings from the same 
mare for 22,600 guineas! The record is prodigious. 
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An Unfortunate Derby. 
MENTION of Craganour is a reminder that his trainer was 

Robinson, who has just died. I never felt so sorry for a 
man as for Robinson on that never-to-be-forgotten afternoon 
in 1913 when Craganour was disqualified for the Derby.” We 
stood together just as the horses had swept past the winning 
post, and I congratulated him. ‘‘ I suppose there won’t be an 
objection,” he said, “they finished very close together, you 
know.”’ I scorned the notion; ‘If there’s any trouble,” I 
rejoined, ‘‘ it will be for the jockey on the second for bumping 
your horse.” I think Robinson’s apprehension was not due 
to a sense of impending trouble such as actually did occur, 
but to a fear that something might still happen to take the great 
good fortune from him. His labours and ambition had been 
realised at last. He had won the Derby after all the years of 
striving, and he could scarcely believe his eyes. Mr. Ismay 
led in the horse, Robinson proudly following. Then came the 
heart-breaking sequel, and if ever men were deserving of sympathy 
they were Craganour’s owner and trainer. 

They say that incident helped to hasten Major Loder’s 
death, and some will say it permanently affected Robinson. 
But I do not agree where Robinson is concerned. He was much 
too light-hearted naturally to allow the hardest blows to hurt 
him vitally. He just tightened his lips, as it were, and proceeded 
to look ahead, buying more yearlings every year, and doing his 
best by them in the stable and on the downs. He was undoubtedly 
an extremely able trainer. When he had a good horse he recog- 
nised it as such, and gave it plenty of time to mature naturally. 
When he had a moderate one he so prepared and trained it as 
to win when only moderate ones can win—early in the season 
as a rule. He was most particular in feeding and conditioning, 
and a believer to the last in trying his horses by the time test. 
The measure of his success is to be judged by the many races 
he won, great and small, and the skilful handicap triumphs he 
was associated with, notably Winkfield’s Pride and Clorane. 
His temper was hot, but in spice of it he was a man with lovable 
characteristics, and a great many friends will miss him. 





Racing at Newmarket. 

VERY few lines must suffice in touching on the important 

four-day meeting at Newmarket last week. There was one 
odd feature. The two chief events were the July Stakes for 
two year olds and the Princess of Wales’ Stakes. Buchan won 
the one for Major Astor ; Blink won the other for the same excellent 
owner. Both, of course, were trained by Alec Taylor, the 
invincible Manton trainer, and each started at odds on and had 
only two others to beat. Furthermore, both are sons of the 
Childwickbury sire, Sunstar. As that horse also had a winner 
in Lord Lonsdale’s Star of Light, he was clearly the winning 
sire of the week. [| have not yet finished with the odd 
feature. Have you noticed that old-established events like 
the July Stakes and Princess of Wales’ Stakes dried up 
to only three runners while war-time innovations were over- 
crowded with entries? Is there not something significant in 
that ? PHILLIPPOS. 


Shooting Days, by Eric Parker. (John Murray, 6s.) 

SHOOTING, it may be remarked, is a subject essentially for the prose writer 
rather than the poet, and Mr. Parker is one of the select few who can write 
of everyday sporting matters with distinction and charm. He recalls for us 
the unsullied joys of our first efforts with gun and rod, and expresses what is 
of greater value than the bag—the spirit which permeates a day’s sport. 
Though his chapter headings might be copied from an ordinary game book, 
he does not catalogue a list of slaughtered fur and feather in the manner in 
which less gifted writers fulfil their ambitions. He has given us a collection 
of delightful essays from the point of view of a sporting naturalist ; for that 
best describes him, even though he has not been so fortunate as to have 
observed a stoat or a weasel bowling along a woodland path in the shape of an 
animated whiting! The chapter on grouse, the most exhaustive, is perhaps 
the best with its instructive comments on disease and migration. The grouse, 
indeed, one is tempted to believe comes first in Mr. Parker’s affections, with the 
partridge a good second. Who can read of the schoolboy walking up to his 
first point over dogs and fail to recall that red-letter day when he, too, in deadly 
earnest, ‘‘ took the hill” for the first time ? There is a delightful little story 
of an affectionate though hurried hen pheasant, who, like all such, came to 
an untimely end; and another, of how Pat, that dog of high and lofty spirit, 
“took the tig’?! The author is at his best when talking of the ‘‘ various,” 
a term which embraces so many species. The roe, as the present writer 
learned long since, is sacred to Mr. Parker—his beauty saves him as it did 
with Charles St. John. The man, indeed, who would shoot a roebuck with a 
shot-gun is no better than a butcher, though the little deer provides the finest 
sport of all when stalked with a rifle. There is an excellent description of a 
snipe ‘‘ drumming,”’ which should put an end to all argument on the subject. 
Whether he is writing of the desolation of ferreting in unpropitious circum- 
stances; the blackening of a wood at the passing of a cock caper; the 
easiest shot at grouse, which is (and who can doubt it ?) a greyhen; curlew, 
the spirit and soul of the moor; or the prodigious clatter of a cock pheasant 
in January, Mr. Parker expresses himself with a certain dry humour and a 
felicity of phrasing which never desert him. He concludes with an anthology 
in which we come across many treasured and familiar names, but it is a 
shock to realise that the Badminton is, indeed, thirty years old! Mr. Parker, 
as he tells us in his preface, took pleasure in the writing of these pages, and 
to many will the reading bring peace and refreshment in these dark days. 
“OQ mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos!” will be their cry. That cannot 
be, but Shooting Days will bring their memories, and for these all sportsmen 
owe Mr. Parker a debt of real gratitude. 
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BRENTWOOD. W. C. Marsh, 109, High St. 
BRIDGEND. Jones Bros., Paris Ho. 


Su 


LONDON.—Oliver Bros,, 417, Oxford St., W. 
Robert Scott, 8, Poul 


G.H. Hunter, Ltd.,64,High St. 
A W. H. Robeson, 16, High ws 
BANGOR. N.W. Vallance Bros., High St. 
BARNARD CASTLE. F. Winpenny & Sons. 
BARNSTAPLE, 8S, Daw & Co., 12, High St. 
BARNT GREEN. Harding & May, Hewell Rd. 
BARROW-IN-F UR. George Kay, 65, Duke St. 
BASINGSTOKE. Harry Cater, 14, London St. 
BECCLES. W.T: Campling,Exchange Sq. 
BEDFORD. J.&A.Beagley&Co.,5 ety 
BERKHAMPSTEAD. A.H. Sprigge, 7135, — CHURCH STRETTON. Harman & Carey. 
BEVERLEY. A.M. Snow, Market P CLACTON-ON-S. Grimwade & Clarke. 
BEXHILL-ON-S. C. Jefferies,St. Cees. COLCHESTER. H. C. Brown, 39, High St. 
BIGGLESWADE.Albert Denny,Commerce Ho. | CONGLETON. Hodgkinson & *Yoxall. 


BuRTON-ON-T. Ellis & Son, 175, High St. 
BUXTON. J. W. Potter, London Ho. 
CARLISLE. 
CHARD. E. H. ‘Austin, "Holyrood St. 
CHELMSFORD. J. G. Bond, » High St. 

CHELTENHAM. Cavendish House Co., Ltd. 





BILSTON. Clark’s, — a St. CREWE. J.R. eet 13, Earl St. 
BINGLEY. _W. Pratt, 2, Main St. DALTON-IN-F. G. R. H artley, Market St. 
BIRKENHEAD. Robb 2 DEVIZES. Sloper 0. 


ge Rd. 
BLANDFORD. J. Marshali’& Co., “Market Pi, 
Boanor. A. E. Reynolds, A 





> Chespalde E.C. 
ABINGDON. EE. H. ey, 24,High St. | Bripewarer. Nicholls & Co., Cornhill 
ALFORD. C. B. Wiseman. BRIDLINGTON. A. M. Snow, The Promenade. | 
ANDOVER Parsons & Hart,W’loo House. | BRIDPORT, F. W. & E. R. Best, West St. 
ASHBOURNE. T. Moult, Granby House. BrIGa@. J.B.Wallhead, 54, ,»Wrawbyst. 
ASHFORD. BRIGHTON. A. Woods, 109, Western Rd. 


BROADSTAIRS. A. Jarrett, 14, The Broadway 
Bury St. E. W.C. Collinson Abbey gate St. 
G.Tweddle, 26, Devonshire St. 


CHESTER Etonian Clthng,. Assn. The Cross, 


| MALVERN. 


Boston. G. A. Brough, 30, Hig’ h St. DORKING. Mont. Smith, Bon Marche. 
BOURNEM’TH. A.E. Page, 264, Oy Ghat ‘ch. Rd. | DURHAM. F. Docherty, ‘36, Silver St. 
BRECON, Morgan & Lewis, 31, High St. | FARNHAM. H. K. Bentall, 20, oro’. 


AERTEX 


CELLULAR 


Defies King Sol and Boreas 


Wind may roar or the sun may pour forth its hottest rays ; but 
the man or woman clad in Aertex Cellular remains comfortable 
always—cool and trim on hot days—proof against_penetration 
when Boreas blows his utmost. 
Aertex Cellular is equal to being clad in multitudinous cushions 
of air—the best non-conductors of 
heat—the surest means of maintain- 
ing an even temperature of the body 
whatever the degree of heat outside. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of full range of 
“sm AERTEX Cellular goods for Men, Women and Children 
of Sent Post Free on Application to the 


CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., LTD., FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
A Selection from Lis: of Depots where Aertex Cellular coods may be obtained : 


The secret is this: To be clad in 





FOLKESTONE. Lewis, Hyland & Linom. MorPETH. Armstrong & Angus, Bridge St. 


GAINSBORO’. John Dixon, Market Place | NANTWICH. Stretch & Harlock. 
GLOUCESTER. > one Bank Bldgs. | NEWBURY. H. C. Count, The Bridge. 
HEXHAM. b & Son, Fore St. Nortawice. UH. Bailey, High St. 

| HORSHAM. e. Pont 6, West St. OAKHAM, Furley & Hassan. 
IpswicH Grimwade & S$ Son, Cornhill. OSWESTRY. 8. Gwilliam, Leg St. 

| Kin@’s LYNN. Jones & Dunn, 27, Market Pl. OXFORD. J.E Bradbury,107,High St. 
LANCASTER, R. Stanton, 17, Cheapside. REDHILL, H.G.Packham,43,StationRd. 


SCARBOROUGH. W. Rowntree & Sons. 
SHREWSBURY. W. Major, 5, Mardol Head. 


LEICESTER. William Salt, 54,Granby St. 
LEOMINSTER. R.E.Scudamore,Old P.Office 


LETCHWORTH. G. F. Rowlingson, Leys Av. SIDMOUTH. J. Field & Son, Market PI. 
LEWES. F. H. Coote, 28, High St. SKIPTON. W.A. & J. Simpson. 
LINCOLN. Mawer & Collingham, Ltd. SLEAFORD, W. H. Spite, 10, Market Pl. 
LIVERPOOL. Wilkinson Brs.,South Rd., W’o SOUTHEND. T. J. Johnson, Weston Rd. 


LLANDUDNO, H. A. Shilton, Lloyd St. SOUTHPORT. W. Cochrane, Lord St, 


LLANELLY. T. R. Davies, Vaughan St. SOUTHSEA. Knight & Lee, Palmerston Rd. 
LLANGEFNI J. Jones, Shop Newydd. SOUTHWELL, W. Dowse, King St. 
LOUGHBOROUGA. Marshall Green,Baxter Gu = St ALBANS. A.J. Dorell, 11," High St. 


LOWESTOFT, Coberts, 55, London Rd. $r. ANNES ON SEA, H.J.Johnson,Crescent 


LUTON. Button Bros., George St. St. LEONARDS. Moppett Brs.,Eversfield Pl. 
LYMINGTON. Elliott & Son, High St. STROUD. Ww. Gillman, 3, King St. 
MACCLESFIELD, Naden Bros., 89, Mill St. TAUNTON. T. Harris 6 North St. 


MAIDSTONE. H. Taylor, 34, Week St. | WAKEFIELD. W.E. Haigh 17, Westgate. 
H, Bray & Co. 1, The Prom. | WALLINGFORD. Pe oo Hawkins & Ponking. 
| MANSFIELD. J.C.Badley & Co., 8,Chureh St. | WATFORD. 
| MARYPORT. Lightfoot & Cockbain, Ltd. | WINCHESTER, Clifton & Son, 47, High St. 
| MINEHEAD. W. Holloway, 16, Parade. WISBECH. Dawbarn & Sons, 

| MORETON-IN-MARSH. Strong Bros. | YECVIL. A. D. Shute, 8a High St. 


S. Goodchild,23, Queen’s Rd. 














HITCHINGS’») 


Baby Carriages 
Nursery Chairs 


Invalid Furniture 
&c. &c, &c. 


The name is a guarantee of quality. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





HEAD DEPOT : 449, OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 


(Opposite Selfridge’s) 
Andat 45, Knightsbridge, S.W. 1. 
85, New Bond Street, W. 1. 


MANCHESTER: 69, Deansgate. GLASGOW: 18 Sauchieha St 


Provincial Depots— 
LIVERPOOL; 74, Bold St. 




















“SMOKELESS 
DIAMON D” 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


CRY Se i APTN 5 
SMONELES 
5 sS Ss 


Diamone? 
POWDER 


MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! 
































SPINK & 


Fine Diamonds Fine Pearls © 


Choice Emeralds 


SPINK & SON, LTD., 





Choice Sapphires 
and all kinds of modern or old Jewellery. 
VALUATIONS for FIRE & BURGLARY INSURANCE, for PROBATE, or for FAMILY DIVISION. 


17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


are the best known dealers in Jewels, Plate, etc., in London. 
if desired. Jewels and Plate can be safely sent per registered post insured; 


TO HELP WAR FUNDS, CHARITIES, ETC. 


SON, LTD. 


Diamond and Pearl Merchants, 
BEG TO INTIMATE THAT THEY VALUE OR PURCHASE FOR CASH 


Old Sheffield Plate 


Antiques, etc., 


Solid Silver 
Antique Plate 


WwW. 1, 


Est. 1772. Expert Valuers sent by appointment 
large consignments per rail insured. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 





Our illustration represents a very b.autiful English cabinet of eighteenth century 
workmanship and a chair of the same period now at Messrs. Howard and Sons’, Limited, 
25-27, Berners Street, W.1. 

There are sales which may be worth the housewife’s attention and sales which it 
undoubtedly will be to her advantage to attend. Among the latter Messrs. 
Hampton’s July Sale (July rst to July 27th) takes a foremost place. At their premises 
in Pall Mall East, S.W.1, excellence in quality goes without saying, and prices 
during the sale will rule remarkably low. In the household linen department 
hand-woven Irish double damask tablecloths, 2yds. by 2}yds., reduced from 33s. 9d. 
to 2Is., are a notable bargain, and huckaback face towels begin at the low figure 
of 7s. 11d. for six. In carpets, cretonnes, wallpapers, glass and china similar 
reductions have been made. In the last-named department the originality and 
charm of Messrs. Hampton’s selections of toilet ware sheuld not go unmentioned. 
The “ Kenilworth ”’ set (five pieces, 17s. 6d.) is a particularly fine example of the 
excellence to which Staffordshire ware has been brought. Among dinner services in 
Staffordshire ware, the “‘Yuan’’ is priced at 48s. 9d. instead of 59s. for fifty-two 
pieces, and the tea set of the same design containing forty pieces is 16s. 6d. Quite a 
lot of second-hand furniture, marked at figures which will appeal to the thrifty now 
that prices are so high, is included in the sale. 


A GQOD POINT ! 








ALTHOVGH . 


ArtistiC~ 





l4ell6 VICTORIA STREET 
WESTMINSTER 








OPES 
CASEMENT S 


59 Berners Street, 
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is unperturbed. 


ANZORA 








S 


UTTAR 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR © Insena, Boupines, 56, Kincsway, Lonoon WC2. fags 


5 
WI uM 


UA 


When breezes blow 


and hats are carried from their owners’ 
heads by the gusts, the Anzora-d man 
He knows that the 
application of a little Anzora Cream 
to the hair will keep it smart and tidy 
throughout the day, no matter how 
strenuous his activities may be and 
in spite of the wind. 


Firmly refuse all substitutes. 


Pack a bottle of Anzora Cream in your 
bag when going for 





&) HAIR CREAM 2 


PERFUMERY co. 
28, 32, 34, Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 6. 


MAA 
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YOUR HOLIDAY. 
Master the Hair 


with Anzora Cream or Anzora 
Viola. They are sold by 
all Chemists Hairdressers, 
Bous’ Outfitters, Stores, and 
Military Canteens, 116 and 
216 (double quantity) per 
bottle, 
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Telephone: AvenvE 2828. Telegrams: ‘‘ Hurcoms, Fen, London.” 


W. E. HURCOMB, 


8, Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
West End Offices: 170-173, Piccadilly, W. (‘Phone: REGENT 475.) 


EXPERT VALUER FOR PROBATE AND ALL PURPOSES. 


PICTURES, TAPESTRY, PEARLS, DIAMONDS, 
ANCIENT SILVER, VALUED or PURCHASED 
TO ANY AMOUNT. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 
By order of the Misses Kelk Wilson. 
SALE ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 24TH AND 25TH JULY, 1918, 
AT 12 EACH DAY. 


SPRINGFIELD, EDENBRIDGE, KENT. 


About three-quarters of a mile from Edenbridge (8S. E. Rly.), and half- 
a-mile of Edenbridge Town (L. B. & S.C. Rly.) railway stations. 
Sale by Auction on the premises, as above, of the whole of the Modern 

and Antique Household Furniture. 

Four Large White Yorkshire Pigs. 
ALso during the above Furniture Sale on Wednesday, 24th July, 1918, 
at 2 p.m., will be offered the above-named very Charming Freehold 
Detached Residence containing three Reception, Conservatory and six 
Bedrooms. Bath (h.and c.), Capital Offices. Furnace House; Garage. 
Detached brick-built Cottage with three rooms and loose box; 
Piggeries. The whole comprising three Acres of Orchard, Meadow, 
wired-in Fruit Garden, walled Kitchen Garden, and charming old 
Pleasure Garden. Gas; main water and drainage; central heating. 
Near church, Post, and Shops.) 
Catulogues of the Furniture Sa’e (price 6d. each) and Particulars of 
Sale of the Property of the Auctioneers, Messrs. W. E. HURCOMB and 
BUCKLEY, 170-173, Piccadilly, W.1, and 8 Cullum Street, E.C, 3. 














I undertake expert Inventories and Valuations for Estate 
Duty, and specialise in Valuations for Insurance against Fire, 
Burglary, and Aircraft risks, of Household Furniture, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, etc.—in fact, the whole con- 
tents of Castle or Cottage! I can secure for my patrons 
through the leading Insurance Companies an Indisputable Policy, 
whereby, in the event ot a loss by fire, policy-holders are paid 
for each and every item lost at the respective sums at which 
same are valued by me. Terms moderate and inclusive, 


EMERALDS, PEARLS, Jewels of every description, purchased 
to anyamount. Highest prices given for broken Old Gold, etc. 


Stamps and Stamp Collections bought. 
(Parcels safe—regd. post.) 











IF YOU WANT TO 
SAVE THE EMPIRE 
SAVE THE BABIES 


Many Prams are baby-killers, 
amongst them the folding 
carriage. 








We've never made these, but, 
for nearly 50 years, have 
manufactured the famous 


Prams, which ensure for Baby 
health, comfort and safety. 
Remember Dunkleys’ Prams 
won the Gold Medal for the 
Baby Carriage of the War Era 
at the Brighton National 
Exhibition. 

Our special free Catalogue No. 
111 illustrates and describes the 
Prams that are delivered free by 
Passenger Train throughout the 


United Kingdom. Write for 
one to-day. 


DUNKLEYS LTD. 


Hounds: itch, LONDON 
Jamaica Row,BIRMINGHAM 















































PLAYER'S 





MEDIUM STRENGTH. 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 


IO for 54. 
50 tor 2/O% 


These Cigarettes are also supplied 
at Duty Free Rates for the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution to wounded 
Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 





Terms and particulars on application to— 


JOHN PLAYER @ SONS, Nottingham 


P738 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 





BLIGHTY TWEEDS 


Hand-woven by Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


Blighty Tweeds are woven from the finest Scotch 
yarns, and are ideal for men’s and women’s over- 
coats, suits and gowns. They are healthful, 
rain-resisting and durable, and possess great 
individuality and artistic merits. 

Every one who wears Blighty Tweeds is making 
some practical return for the self-devotion of a 
wounded hero, apart from benefiting himself by 
the acquisition of a beautiful and useful material. 


Every piece of Blighty Tweed, as a personal 
symbol of the War, is marked with the name of 
the man who has woven it. 

Burberrys control the entire output of Blighty 
Tweeds. 


BURBERRYS, Haymarket, LONDON, S.W.1. 

















True Recipe for BALDNESS 


* Inow feel convinced that only VERY few men, under 60 years, need remain bald,” so says 


Signor Lavreitzski, a well-known Italian Scientific Chemist. who has discovered that Glysophate 
in its concentrated form possesses remarkable hair-growing power, and even in 21 days can pro- 
duce new hair on bald patches that may have been denuded of hair fcr several years. The 
revivified growth, it appears, is natural and gradual, whilst the hair is youthful in colour and strung 








in texture. Professor Lavreitz:ki’s preparation will in most cases prove its marvellous hair pro- 
ducing properties in less than a dozen applications. Every man who would like to correct the 
ugliness of baldness is strongly advised to give Concentrated Glysophate af irtrial. It may truly 
be called a scientific cure for baldness and is the most reliable method of getting rid of that 


appearance of ** premature age "’ so often associate 1 with the lack of hair. 
Sold in sealed packages, one large siz: only, 5/6 post free by the Sole Agents in Great 
Britain, Messr:. CHAPMAN, Ltd. (Suite A.5), Bricishand Foreign Toilet Denot 8, Mortimer 
8 reet, London, W.1. Also through Boots branch:s, Harrods, Seifridge’s, Whitel-y's, etc. 


N.B. The reader is cautioned against imitations of the genuine Lavreitzski hair-growing formula, 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL PROJECT. 
T now seems practically certain that the pressure brought 
to bear upon the Government in favour of the construction 
of a Channel tunnel will be quite adequate to overcome 
what remains of the prejudices that have hitherto blocked 


the proposition. The [nter-Allied Parliamentary Con- 
ference has now added its weight to the other representations 
already put forward. France and Italy regard the scheme as 
a very desirable one, perhaps up to the point of considering 
that if Great Britain does not adopt it, it is a sign that our old 
notion of ‘ splendid isolation ’’ still exercises its influence upon 
us, and that our friendship does not go far enough to amount 
to a desire to be brought closer to our friends. The good work 
to be done by a Channel tunnel is not limited to its purely com- 
mercial advantages. It is, of course, thoroughly sound from 
the commercial standpoint to bring ourselves nearer in time 
to the centres of population of neighbouring and friendly countries. 
It is at least equally important to break down the _ barriers 
which before the war still kept the British race too far aloof from 
other nations. The great League of Nations, to the principle 
of which, in some form or other, we all subscribe, can only 
attain real existence by reason of a genuine mutual under- 
standing between those of whom it is formed. Many of our 
ideas as to the main characteristics of the French character 
and temperament have been entirely falsified by the war. 
This serves to prove how little we really knew of our nearest 
neighbours until force of circumstances brought us into close 
communication. Even now there is a risk that, when the war 
is Over, we shall revert to the old state of affairs. 

A ROAD TO THE CONTINENT. 

The Channel tunnel can help to prevent this from happening, 
and it can help best if it provides not only a railway, but also 
a roadway, or alternatively a means by which road vehicles 
can travel without serious delays or expense between the two 
countries. The 
construction of a 
road tunnel would 
enable motorists 
from the London 
district to run 
across to France 
for week-end trips 
and to visit, not 
necessarily the 
large centres, 
but rather th 
countryside, sa 
familiarising 
themselves with 
the actual life of 
the people outside 
thegreattowns. It 
would also afford 
a means for the 
direct carriage of 
goods by motor 
lorry between the 


scat mental, ke OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING 
ability to bring 
the nations into better touch would not be limited in_ its 


effect to those who are able to run motor cars of their own. 
Probably vehicles of the char-a-banc order would use the tunnel 
to a very considerable extent. Before the war we were already 
beginning to develop the use of the motor coach or char-a-banc 
for trips lasting perhaps a week or a fortnight. There was some- 
thing in the nature of a regular service from Sussex to Cornwall, 
and others from the South to the Midlands and North of 
England. The idea could be extended with the help of a road 
tunnel, so that Londoners would be able to take a week’s holi- 
day by motor char-a-banc, visiting considerable districts in 
France and Belgium, and the whole trip, inclusive of hotel ex- 
penses, costing not more than seven or eight pounds per head 
for the week. 


CARRIAGE OF CARS BY RAIL. 


If, in the first instance, the road tunnel is regarded as an 
impracticable suggestion for financial or other reasons, then 
the alternative would be the running of a certain number of 
specially constructed trains for the carriage of vehicles. These 
trains would take up their loads in sidings so designed that the 





vehicles for which accommodation had becn booked would run 
straight on to the platforms of the trucks provided for them, 
being there properly secured by some simple means which could 
be easily devised. Similarly, at the other end of the tunnel, 
the vehicles would run straight off their trucks on to the roads 
and no delays would be involved. The car owner need get to 
the British terminus only a few minutes before the starting time 
of his train. Not much more than half an hour later he wou'd 
be on the road in France. These special trains would presumably 
be made up to comprise a certain limited amount of accommo- 
dation for passengers, who would travel across in comfort with, 
but not in, their cars. Chars-a-bancs and motor lorries of suitable 
dimensions would be similarly conveyed. This method would 
perhaps be more expeditious and more comfortable than that of 
a separate road tunnel, the passage through which would be 
at best monotonous as soon as the sense of novelty had worn 
off. We sincerely hope that, when the details of the project 
are being worked out, the necessity of dealing with motor vehicles 
in a thoroughly expeditious and satisfactory manner will be 
very seriously taken into account, not so much in the interests 
of motorists themselves but because, by so doing, the most 
important interr a*ionz.1 advantages obtainable through the exist- 
ence of a tunnel can be best realised. 


HOW MOTORISTS MIGHT HELP THEMSELVES. 


F motorists are prevented from making any frequent use of 
their cars at the present moment, they can at least utilise 
to very good purpose some of the time thus rendered available 
by filling it in upon work calculated to make things somewhat 
more comfortable for them in the days to come. The future 
position of the motorist will lie somewhere or other between two 
extremes. The ideal would be the provision of perfect roads and 


cheap fuel, a complete absence of taxation and annoying restric- 
tions, and an adequate supply of thoroughly good cars at a 
thoroughly low price. 


The worst that could befall would be a 
combination of 
bad roads, heavy 
taxation, highly 
priced fuel, absurd 
restrictions and 
abnormally ex- 
pensive vehicles. 
We shall certainly 
rot attain the 
ideal, but we 
ought to do every- 
thing in our power 
to keep as far as 
possible from the 
other end of the 
scale. If we want 
cheap fuels we 
must use all our 
influence to en- 
courage any 
movement that is 
calculated to 
establish petrol 
alternatives and 
particularly those 
w.ich can be produced in the British Isles, or at least in the 
British Empire. If we want good roads we must be prepared 
to contribute something towards t.eir cost, which means that, 
in practice, perfect roads and complete freedom from taxation 
are not compatible with one another. On the other hand, the mere 
fact that we may admit the necessity for taxation on a moderate 
scale and for a specific purpose need not involve us in admitting 
that the owner of a motor car ought to be taxed in any other 
capacity than that of aroad user. Incidentally, bad roads and 
high taxation, coupled, perhaps, with legislative restrictions, 
would mean obviously a great curtailment in the market for 
motor vehicles. This in turn would certainly mean that, the 
output being comparatively small, the price of cars would remain 
comparatively high. 

Now it will be recognised that the whole future depends 
very largely upon the attitude of the general public towards 
the motorist and the motor manufacturer. If the public were 
convinced that the motor manufacturing industry is valuable 
enough to justify public support, then restrictions and prohibi- 
tive taxation would be prevented, simply because it would be 
contrary to the public policy of encouraging the manufacture 
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and, therefore, the use of motors. Consequently it does not 
much matter to the motorist whether the sympathy of the public 
goes out to him or to the manufacturer, as long as that s:‘mpat! y 
is obtained for one or the other. Now, public opinion on a 
matter of 
this kind 
depends 
very largely 
on the lead 
set by the 
Press — we 
refer par- 
ticularly to 
daily papers 
of'wide 
circulation 
—and the 
attitude of 
the Press in 
Though badly “‘ starred,”’ no particle of the glass turn de- 
actually Lecame detached. pends 
largely on 
what the Press thinks its readers ought to believe or wish to 
believe. An infinite amount of harm can be done by a stupid 
Press campaign based upon the theory of collecting readers b.- 
running down a minority for the delectation of the majority. 
Most of the attacks that have been made on motorists have 
really been founded on this theory and on little or nothing 
else. They have, in fact, been started on the assumption that 
the majority dislikes motorists and, therefore, the popular thing 
to do is to abuse the motorist in season and out of season. This 
sort of thing went on before the war and has been going on during 
it. Moreover, it will continue until papers that adopt the method 
find that they only get themselves disliked for their pains. If 
it were possible to educate more or less uneducated opinion to a 
proper realisation of the utility of motors to the community 
as a whole, and not merely to motor owners, then we should 
have taken the first big step in the direction of turning public 
opinion against those who seek to curry favour by slandering 
the car owner and, incidentally, his vehicle. 

Our argument has then led us to a realisation of what is 
the nature of the work which it has been suggested the motorist 
could advantageously set out to do. Almost every man is in 
a position to influence a certain number of his fellows. Only 
those who are totally unreasonable are incapable of being 
influenced, and the average man is not at heart totally un- 
reasonable. His fault is rather that he inclines to be simple 
and to accept as gospel everything that he reads, especially 








A TRIPLEX AEROPLANE WIND-SCREEN 
AFTER A FALL OF 15,000FT. 
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if it be so worded as to pander to his vanity or inflame his passions. 
It is particularly easy to play upon the jealousies of those who 
are worse off against those who are better off. It is less easy to 
prove beyond dispute that, in any particular case, such jealousy 
as may naturally be aroused ought to be suppressed because 
things are better as they are. The question is, then, whether 
one can fairly, and with some prospect of success, set Out to con- 
vince the working man that, even if he cannot afford a car, it is 
a good thing for him that other pcople can do so. The arguments 
exist, and they are strong ones. For the moment, however, 
we propose to leave our readers to consider the problem for them- 
selves, though we intend to revert to it at a very early date. 





A WOLSELEY AT THE SOUTH GATE, KING’S LYNN. 























HE above is a picture of the Daimler six-cylinder motor carriage—intended 


for the Olympia Motor Show in the fall of 1914. 


It was the chef d ceuvre 


of the Daimler Company’s range of models for the 1915 season, and confidence 
in its appeal to discerning motorists was abundant. 


The engine, characteristic of the Daimler sleeve-valve principle, was powerful, silent and efficient to a degree, 
and the coachwork and fittings must have pleased the most fastidious and exacting purchaser. 


Daimler cars cf the future will ccmbine the same superior principle of engine design, and will be manufactured 
under an organisation ripened by the experience of intensive production of warfare machinery, embodying the highe.t 
standards of workmanship and skill. The war w.ll end but the organisation will remain. 


The Daimler Company Ltd., Daimler Works, Coventry. 
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AUN Not very long—that word Prepared- 


Fo r ho w muc h w i ] ] ness—but as far as concerns our 


° ° energies at the present time, full of 
war experience count with you ? e nal 
TOMUVAIUUUUUUUUUUUIUILLLATUUAUU UAL meaning. Weare preparing for peace ,; 


we are preparing for the time when 
Swift cars for private usage will 
again be on the market; we are 
preparing for the demand for Swift 
cars which is sure to follow; and 
we are preparing for the new re- 
quirements of motorists which will 


undoubtedly be part of the wars 


aftermath. 
THE 
SWIFT MOTOR CO., LTD., 
COVENTRY. 
LONDON... ...___... 132-4, Long Acre, W.C. 2. 
DUBLIN ... a ... 15-17, South King Street 
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When the entire engineering resources of the nation are being devoted 

to producing munitions, the fact of a firm being Contractors to the 

Admiralty or War Office is not necessarily a mark of distinction. 

That depends wholly on the nature of the munition supply. From 

the commencement of the War the Sunbeam Company’s activities 

have been devoted to supplying the British and Allied Governments 
with cars, ambulances and 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


—all exclusively evolved by the firm's costly, elaborate, and lengthy 
experimental work. 





THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. Ltd. 
Priority of delivery of post-war models will WOLVERHAMPTON. 


be secured by the receipt of your inquiry now. Manchester Showrooms - - - - 106, Deansgate. 
London & District Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd.,72, New Pond St.,W.1 
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MACHINERY NOTES FOR MODERN 


ORGANISING THE PRODUCTION OF THE FARM. 

N a recent issue of the Philadelphia Country Gentleman 
Henry Lee Staples dealt with the problems the American 
food producers have now to face and the necessity which 
has arisen to ‘‘ Prussianise Production’’—at any rate in 
part if not wholly. The plea is made, “ Let us organise 

our farms for efficiency,” and it is from Mr. Lees Staples’ 
article I have extracted some of the substance of these notes 
on the subject of organising the production of the farm. 

This matter of organising the production is by no means 
a simple problem in the United Kingdom, because it is ex- 
tremely uncertain for what products we should organise. 
Organising production naturally means, in the first instance, 
specialisation in certain products and the installation of 
the latest labour-saving machinery for the purpose of in- 
creasing the output at the lowest possible cost. This pro- 
cedure, obviously businesslike as it is, is about the last thing 
the average farmer is prepared to do. Until he has more 
confidence in the stability of prices in regard to particular 
crops he will persist in a system of farming which calls for as 
little outlay as possible in plant and machinery, and which 
leaves him free to modify his production programme at short 
notice without scrapping of machinery. 

To apprecia’e the true inwardness of German agricul- 
ture we must realise that her agrarian laws were designed 
to produce as much food as could be wrung from every 
acre and to sell it as cheaply as possible to the people. 
Every manufacturer knows that to obtain maximum out- 
put at minimum price it is necessary to pecialise in as 
few products as possible and to concentrate the whole of 
the organising elements of he fac ory on those few lines. 
The same principles unquestionably apply to agriculture, 
and agriculture would rapidly be developed upon factory 
lines if the farmers could be imbued with the same spirit of 
confidence which causes the manufacturer to “ put all his 
eggs in one basket ”’ by installing machinery, making patterns 
and jigs and ordering materials for an output far ahead of 
his orders in hand. 

The question of growing crops or direct human con- 
sumption instead of for the feeding of stock when touched 
upon by Mr. Staples brings out some interesting comparisons 
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FARMERS 


as between American and German methods. Expressed in 
bushels of wheat (other crops having been included at their 
relative feeding values so as to have a common denominator) 
the average production of the United States of America in 
recent years has been at the rate of about fifty bushels per 
head, while Germany produced twenty-one bushels and 
Austria slightly less. 

With these figures in view it would appear that each 
person in the United States of America could spare, say, 
twenty bushels for export to the Allies and still retain thirty 
bushels as compared with Germany’s twenty-one bushels 
per head. In actual fact, however, the Americans have only 
been able to spare about three and one half bushels per 
head because the balance is required by the vast herds of 
cattle, horses, sheep and pigs maintained in the United States. 
o- America. Only 15 per cent. of the U.S.A. acreage of 
arable land is devoted to growing wheat for man and 85 per 
cent. is devoted chiefly to providing sustenance for the flocks 
and herds. If the U.S.A., with more than twice Germany’s 
resources, Can spare but three and one half bushels out of 
each person’s pantry, how can Germany feed herself without 
importations ? 

We know that for three years Germany has been taking 
up the notches in her national belt and trying to deceive 
herself that she is not hungry at all, but the wonder is that 
since 1914, with millions under arms, the Prussianised system 
of production has been feeding not only her armies in the 
field, but her armies in the workshops. Acreage is not the 
sole determining factor in crop production. There must be 
skill, man power, horse power and mechanical power, and the 
necessary fertilisers. As we study the subject the conviction 
is borne upon us that the German agricultural programme 
was developed with the same elaborate attention to detail 
that bu It up the military Juggernaut which crushed Belgium. 

The following, which is the gist of an imaginary report 
by the German Commissioner of Agriculture to his War Lord, 
very well contrasts German and British agricultural 
procedures : 

‘Your Majesty, in Germany we grow those crops which 
give the maximum nutriment because our acres are limited 
until our glorious armies can add to them. The English are 























Henry Ford 


— & Son Ltd — 


beg to announce that 
Fordson Farm Trac- 
tors are now available 
for immediate sale & 
delivery to the public. 


Fordson Farm Tractors undertake to do the 
work generally done on the farm by 3 or 4 
horses; to do it better, with less labour, in 
less time, at lower cost and with greater effhi- 
ciency. They have proven themselves the highest 
expression of mechanical power in agriculture. 


Price - £250 


Plus delivery charges 
from British Works 


Henry Ford & Son, Ltd., 55/59, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1. 
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WING to its special features of merit, the 

“ Avery” is the cheapest and most reliable 

Tractor offered. Hundreds are already at 

work, giving users complete satisfaction. Testi- 

monials on application. The “ Avery” is a well- 

designed Tractor, which will stand up to its work 
and is offered at a moderate price. 


Write for catalogue and special nett prices to 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., 
DURSLEY, GLOS. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


1918 Model TRACTOR from stock. 











CLOCK of PROGRESS 
HAS NOT STOPPED 


HEN Peace is declared, it will not 

be like setting the Clock of Progress 
back to August, 1914—so far as the 
Calthorpe Minor Light Car is concerned. 
The wonderful post-war Calthorpe will 
demonstrate that these years of war 
have witnessed more important progress 
in light car construction than the pre- 
ceding decade of peace times. 
Nothing comparable with this new model 
has ever been seen. It will be a four-figure 
ear in all but price and size—the same 
distinguishing grace of line, the same 
exquisite finish, the same refinements, the 
same super-quality chassis that mark 
Britain’s costliest high-powered cars, but 
in smaller size at a much smaller price. 
The Calthorpe Minor is the car you will 
eventually aspire to possess. But it may 
be many months after the war before you 
cansecure delivery unless youorder NOW. 
Let us send you our advance catalogue 
and place your name on our waiting list. 


CALTHORPE MOTOR CO. (1912), LTD., 


BORDESLEY GREEN, BIRMINGHAM. 

















ASTON, BIRMINGHAM % 


Telephone: London, 3887 Mayfair. 


Telephone : Birmingham, East 976, 


ALOFT 


Above the world of Motoring 
like a tutelary genius of helpful- 
ness and swift assistance sits the 
Warland Girl. 

She typifies the ease, simplicity 
and scientific skill of the Warland 
(quick-tyre-change) Rims service, 
which gives a feeling of security 
to the harassed Chauffeur when 
road conditions threaten punctures. 
The Lady Driver is _ particularly 
keen on 


ND 
DUAL kiN 


Warland Dual Rim Co., Ltd. 








111, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Telegrams: ‘* Warlanrim, Wesdo, London.” 
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The Last Lap Home. 








Oy sores 


are creeping out from 
the hedges and a pale 
shaving of moon 
floats high over the 


trees, 
The day is collect- 
ing its thoughts. 


Those cattle seated 
away yonder across 


the field look like a 


group of solemn 
islands in the ground 
mist. Hullo! that 


fellow coming has 
lighted his lamp. I'd 


better light up too. 
Half a dozen miles 
yet, but the daylight 
has given out. The 
lamp splashes a 
spongeful of watery 
light around the front 
wheel. 


How easily the 
tyres take the miles, 
and pay them out like 
tape. Fast or slow, 
how willingly - they 
answer each press of 
the pedal. Moseley 
Tyres! Sturdy 
Moseley rubber with 
nerves of Moseley 
Flexifort. 





MOSELEY 


Complete Price List post free from 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, LIMITED, 
CHAPEL FIELD WORKS, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER: 2, 4, & 6, New Brown Street 
GLASGOW : 126, Ingram Street :: BIRMINGHAM: 


Aldermanbury, E.C. :: 


4, Lancaster Street, Corporation Street  :: 
DUBLIN: 16, William Street. 


44 & 46, High Bridge :: 


LONDON: 51 & 52, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


9 
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POWDER 
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stupid. They have seven-tenths of their land always in 
grass and but little more than two-tenths in crops for human 
consumption. They feed almost all the crops they grow 
to livestock, and depend upon their colonies to grow grain. 
They also import much pork, lard and beef, but they raise 
all the livestock they can in preference to cereals. They are 
not self-su~ porting without their ships. 

‘They prefer sheep in England—sheep, which produce 
less meat from a given quantity of foodstuffs than any other 
kind of livestock. 

“In Germany we make no such mistake; we do not 
allow animals to compete with man for food. We use them 
as scavengers to consume our beet pulp, to feed on the waste 
places and to utilise such leguminous crops as we find it 
necessary to grow. 

«We have less than two-fifths of our fields in grass. Into 
three-fifths go food crops, cereals, potatoes and vegetables. 
We devote Germany’s acres to grain, because grain if eaten 
by man will nourish him fen times as long as the meat of 
animals produced by the same quantity of grain. Rye and 
wheat give us our protein. For our starches we grow potatoes 
and sugar beets. By careful breeding we have perfected 
the sugar beet. First we bore the cores from those to be 
used for seed and analyse them to ascertain the percentage 
of sugar. Only beet which comes up to a high standard can 
be used for seed. My department takes care of that. Thus 
do we now get about 24 per cent. of sugar of high quality, 
when only a few years ago we secured but 4 per cent. of 
poor sugar. 

“Our soil, a shale soil and originally very poor, now by 
scientific management and heavy artificial fertilisation 
produces on an average throughout the Empire 200 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. We plant none but zmmature potato 
seed, and thus secure greater yields than are possible from 
mature seed. We spray thoroughly to eradicate insects 
and disease. Our enemies are stupid; they raise livestock 
to save themselves the buying of fertilisers. We fertilise 
so that we can grow more on our acres and keep more livestock. 

‘For meat we have carefully selected our animals—-some 
livestock are wasteful. Feed roolb. of digestible matter 
to a lamb and you get about 3lb. of edible solids in the 
meat ; feed it to cattle and you get less than 3lb. of beef. 
But the pig and the dairy cow—they are different. For 
every 100lb. the dairy cow gives 1glb. of edible solids in 
milk, and the pig gives 1531b. in his dressed pork. 

‘We raise some sheep for wool—and Austria raises 
more—but we devote ourselves to pigs and dairy cattle. 
They of all animals give the greatest returns from feed. 

«As compared with America we are relatively less well 
supplied in regard to pigs and cattle, as each family in the 
United States has three head of cattle, whereas we have little 
more than one; and three pigs, while each German family 
has only two. The Americans have also two sheep per 
family, while we have less than half a sheep. 

““Germany’s greatest weakness is shortage of animals 
which produce fat, but, Your Majesty, fats are simply carbo- 
hydrates intensified two and a half times, and in our potato 
and beet crops we have an abundance of starches or carbo- 
hydrates to make up the deficiency in animal fats.” 

It will be noted here that Germany has made a serious 
mistake in assuming that fat and starch are the same. It 
is now known that starch cannot take the place of fat, and 
Germany is paying dearly for her error. The point for 
consideration, however, is not Germany’s miscalculations, 
but the principle of Germany’s aim, viz., by means of State 
aid to secure the production of crops which give the maxi- 
mum nutriment from every acre and of sufficient variety to 
afford a balanced ration both for man and beast. 

I have heard it argued that a subsidy to farmers in any 
form whatever is a gift to the farming community at the 
expense of the rest of the population which pays taxes. 
This is a narrow way of looking at the matter. The building 
of battleships to protect our country is just as much a gift 
to the shipbuilders at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. The expenses incidental to our Navy and Army 
are really a premium paid on an insurance policy protecting 
the British nation against loss of capital, and money expended 
by the Government in assisting the farmers to protect the 
country against starvation can equally as well be considered 
as insurance against loss of national life. 

When agriculture attains stability as a commercial 
enterprise, then up-to-date machinery and methods will 
rapidly be installed, and in the course of a relatively short 
time will result in cheaper production of the staple articles 
of food called for by the Government as_ national 
necessities, PLOUGHSHARE. 
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The “Egyptian” 
of the Egyptians 


” 


“Le Kanopus” is the real Egyptian 
Cigarette—the cigarette of the Egyptian 
who knows a good cigarette and can 
afford to pay for it. He is not content 
with imitations made in Europe—Why 
should you be? ‘Le Kanopus” has 
the subtle aroma and flavour of the 
true Egyptian made in Egypt from 
selected matured oriental tobaccos. No 
added cheap adulterations. 


Le Kanopus 


ecypTiAN C4garette 





A cigarette of rare quality = at a moderate price. 
If you appreciate a really good Egyptian you will 
not fail to be pleased with “ Le Kanopus.” 


PRICES : 1/- for 10 ; 2/-, 20 ; 5/-, 50; 9/11, 100 
High-class Tobacconists stock 
“Le Kanopus.” 


Ask for this brand when you want 
a good Cigarette. 
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Khaki Shirts 


For Practical Value — Healthful, 
Durable,Non-irritant & Unshrinkable, 








If you are unable to obtain, write to the 
Manufacturers for name of suitable Retailer : 


Wnm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37, Viyella House, Newgate St., London, E.C.! 
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ae The Indian’s perfect mastery in the 
- handling of his canoe is an example 
accomplished by 
practice. One miscalculation, and his 
frail bark would be smashed on the 
rocks, and himself hurled to destruction. 


W ood-Milne 


Motor Tyres 


also furnish an instance of the’ perfection in 
technique that can be obtained by arduous and 


of what can be 


constant research. 


Fit Wood-Milne AU-British Tyres and steer clear 





M 563 


oj the “ rapids * oj the road—Bursts and Skidding 


WRITE FOR LIST. 
WOOD-MILNE Ltd., 21, Albion St. Ga aythorn, Manchester 
Telegrams: ** Wucmiln,’ al EE 

Telephone: 8774 City (3 lines). 

LONDON .. . 42-46, W IGMORE STREET, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 735, 6789. 6790. 
Telegrams: “* Wudmiln, Wesdo, London.”’ 

Preston, Bristol. Leeds, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, Dublin, etc. 

















The 
Complete Classic 


—being a production of the 5 5 





highest order, of exclusive i 
refinement, of incomparable 
mechanical excellence. 


CALCOTT BROS, Lia. eee q 
COVENTRY. . 





Telegrams: Telephones: 
* Calcotts.” 1144 & 1145 Coventry 
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“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








HE outlook of the Luxury Tax 

appears a little more hopeful. 

A proper handling of this really 

means so much to those who are 

directly interested in dress that 
the latter are naturally averse from seeing 
so re utterly disastrous measure formulated 
that will not only affect the present, but 
have far-reaching effects in years to come. 
It would be lamentable, indeed, if the 
skilful, trained fingers that are now 
available in the high-class ateliers were 
lost to us for all time through lack of appre- 
ciation and demand, the substitute being 
represented in cheap slop-work which 
would necessarily be thrust to the fore if a 
tax were levied solely on the other. There 
is no greater extravagance than cheapness, 
and the wise are keeping a very wary eye 
open just now for pre-war materials ; 
in fact, everything pertaining to intrinsic 
value. 

I had occasion the other day to go 
rather intimately into the question of 
charmeuse, and it was illuminative to find 
that more than one of the leading cou- 
turiéves were advocating soft satin in 
preference to present day productions of 
charmeuse, not merely on account of the 
cost, but because of the superior worth. 
The price of charmeuse is almost prohibi- 
tive, although, of course, charmeuse stands 
alone in attractive appearance. It is 
likewise becoming increasingly difficult 
to get a really good heavy weight crépe de 
Chine; all of which things are worthy 
of being taken into consideration, especi- 
ally just now when the sales are tempting 
us to buy without, perhaps, all the re- 
quisite care and judgment. But on rem- 
nant days a sharp look out should be kept 
for the shortest lengths of the above 
mentioned two materials. A yard of 
double-width will do wonders in the way 
ot a renovation; sleeves, for example, 
or one of the great crumpled collars, to a 
coat or cloak; or, again, a waistcoat. 

Speaking of waistcoats reminds me of 
the vogue that has sprung up for drawing 
back the fronts of the familiar plain, 
belted coats to show a perfectly straight 
piece of soft satin or charmeuse. Although 
the simplicity of this arrangement is 
obvious, it is none the less pleasing and 
almost amounts to a uniform at certain 
thés dansants, which still pursue an un- 
molested course. There should be added, 
perhaps, that this almost primitive waist- 
coat is carried below the waist to the full 
length of the coat, if liked: while above 
it is carried to the figure line and oftentimes 
above. 

The whole galaxy of summer frocks and 
their exsemble, always to the fore when the 
weather is fine, is universally Cescribed as 
delightful. There has seldom been more 
variety or more daring ventures in colouring 
and designs. The distinctive features in 
one noted range of voiles are large, bold 
patterns. In the piece, these take some 
courage to buy, but made up, they never 
fail of success As to the cretonne 


craze, there has never been anything to 
equal it. Necessarily, gowns fashioned 
of these gay flowered stuffs are simple or, 
as the French say, en paysanne, a favourite 
style, perhaps almost a little too ubiquitous, 
boasting a short laced cuirass little more 
than a deep-shaped belt. 

Decidedly more original is the deep 
bib suggested in our original model and 
upheld, like a brewer’s apron, by shoulder 
straps of the same that are crossed at the 
back. Some simple blouse necessarily 
supplements these cretonne frocks, and for 
preference the former are of sheer /inon 
merely relieved by hand-worked open- 
stitch. The cretonne craze is furthermore 
interesting in that the favour bestowed 
upon it is entirely confined to those 
whom, for lack of a better term, I must 
call the elect. The vox populi, so far, 
will say nothing in its favour. To it 
it savours far too much of curtains and the 
like furnishing draperies to exact respect. 
Only the other day I observed a tall, 
elegant girl wending her way down Sloane 
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Street arrayed in one of these cretonne 
confections in which a clever blend of 
yellows and browns with splashes of dull 
red caused her to be the cynosure of a 
group of suburban shoppers, on whose 
countenances was written the most com- 
plete disapproval. And not resting con- 
tent with wearing cretonne herself, the 
lady of our illustration completes her 
attire by a little child similarly clad in 
one of those clever straight up and down 
frocks fashioned of flowered cretonne, 
the child carrying a capacious shopping 
bag of plain linen bordered with cretonne 
to match, on which two roses are appliqué. 

A little thing truly, but marking the 
trend of the times, is the growing fancy for 
matching up the, nowadays, very neces- 
sary marketing basket and bag to the dress. 
Quite startlingly clever things are done 
with collapsible bass baskets, that cost 
a shilling or thereabouts. These are con- 
sidered fully worthy of being adorned with 
groups of soft padded silk flowers or fruit, 
the handles threaded with ribbon, finishing 
in a coquettish bow at the top, at once a 
practical an! prvity receptacle. 

Of the scenery and dresses in that 
much advertised p!ay at the New Theatre, 
‘The Chinese Puzzle,’’ there can be no 
two opinions. Both are as good as the 
most exigeant could desire to find. In the 
drawing-room scene there appears to be 
a very wealth of Chinese vertu on the 
stage, all of which is most cleverly and 
beautifully arranged. The moonlight scene 
in the garden is also extraordinarily 
beautiful. In the dressing of the play 
there has never been evidenced finer taste. 
Without being invidious one may say 
that quite some of the most attractive 
gowns are allotted to Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite, all five of them, with the exception 
of a pale grey charmeuse, are of the soft 
draped filmy character so beloved of 
this actress. Many there are who will 
covet the lovely damask and gold brocade 
tinsel satin worn by Miss Ellen O’Malley, 
a creation of cunning, clinging draperies, 
with never a superfluous ornament to 
mar its graciousness. The same clever 
lady wears a white Georgette afternoon 


i frock expressed in a style as original as 
5 ‘i it is classic in ligne. L. M. M. 
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THE CRAZE FOR CRETONNE. 
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A FEW COPIES OF THE LIMITED EDITIONS OF THE 
FOLLOWING RARE BOOKS ARE STILL TO BE HAD: 


THE FIRST AND CHIEF GROUNDES OF 

ARCHITECTURE. By ‘JOHN SHUTE, 1563, with a historical and 
critical introduction by LAWRENCE WEAVER. Facsimile edition of the 
first book on architecture published in England. Folio, half-bound in 
sheepskin. 18/9 net. By post, 19/6. 


BRITISH DEER HEADS. an exquisitely illustrated record of over 


200 British trophies with measurements, etc. Edited by H. F. WALLACE. 
26/3 net. By post, 26/9. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. An Architectural History. Collected and 
written by command of Their Majesties QUEEN VICTORIA, KING 
EpwarpD VII. and KING GEORGE V. By SIR WILLIAM H. ST. JOHN 
Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L. Imperial Quarto, in Two Volumes, and a Port- 
folio. Bound in Half Sheepskin, £7 17s. 6d. net; Whole Sheepskin, 
£10 10s. net; Full Morocco, £13 2s. 6d. net. Carriage extra. 











Prospectuses of these books will be sent post free on application to the Offices of COUNTRY 
Lirt, LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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THE PURSUIT OF HUMOUR 


EW people really care for or are influenced by what the 
critics say of books and plays and music. The sparkling 
rapier may make its thrusts and find its billet never 
so adroitly; who cares? None but the failures. They 
can suck grim satisfaction from the spectacle of the 
great ones pinpricked and, as they hope, discomfited, but the 
big world is not shaken in its allegiances. And so the critic is 
tempted, poor fellow, to make friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness and to join in the sycophantic chorus ‘‘ Let us now 
praise best sellers.” And if the temptation is acute, as indeed 
it is, in the matter of novels and memoirs and histories and the 
rest, how much greater it is when the critic is confronted with 
the wit of the professional humorist! What possible standard 
of judgment can he erect for his guidance ? What is the test 


of funniness ? All London, all Paris may be gurgling with amused 


delight. Is the critic to accept that as evidence ? And if not, 
what ? You cannot argue about humour; for a joke analysed 


is a joke crushed and battered. ‘‘ It is all a matier of taste,” 
you say. ‘‘ You can’t possibly talk about humour as though it 
were mathematics or even history.”’ In other words, the standard 
of humour varies with the individual, and we are driven to a 
species of solipsism—what / think funny 7s funny, and there’s 
an end of it. 

But obviously that is all wrong. Truth is absolute, and 
if we could but discern it we should see that there is just as 
exact a standard of humour as there is of mathematical accuracy. 
And the comparison of humour with mathematics is by no means 
fantastic, for, after all, you will go a long way before you find 
a better definition of a sense of humour than that which sums it 
up as a nice sense of proportion. There, to start with, is a mathe- 
matical definition of humour, and it would be thoroughly worth 
while exploring the possibilities it suggests. That, however, 
cannot be done here, though one may point to a curious little 
bit of indirect corroboration afforded by the work of Mr. Stephen 
Leacock. From his pen has come a whole delightful sequence 
of books full of a rich satirical humour that makes point after 
point by means of the transparently simple formula of over- 
stating the case just enough to produce burlesque and not 
enough to deprive it of the sting of truth. It is the method, you 
see, of that great unrecognised humorist, Euclid. But not only 
so; Mr. Leacock is, as all the world knows, himself a Professor 
of Mathematics in a Canadian University. In his newest book, 
Frenzied Fiction (John Lane, 4s.), there is no diminution of his 
delightful fooling, and there is one chapter in particular thatwill 
appeal to readers of this journal. He tells how he, with legions 
of others, saw that the war is a matter of food production. “If 
we save enough food,”’ it seemed to him, the argument was “‘ the 
Germans are bound to starve. Very good, let us kill them.” 
But his efferts resulted in lachrymose failure, and he searches 
for the causes of failure. ‘‘ The principal one, I think, is the 
question of the season. It appears that the right time to begin 
gardening is last year. For many things it is well to begin the 
year before last. For good results one must begin even sooner. 
Here, for example, are the directions, as I interpret them, for 
growing asparagus. Having secured a suitable piece of ground, 
preferably a deep friable loam rich in nitrogen, go out three years 
ago and plough or dig deeply. Remain a year inactive, thinking. 
Two years ago pulverise the soil thoroughly. Wait a year. 
As soon as last year comes set out the young shoots. Then 
spend a quiet winter doing nothing. The asparagus will then 
be ready to work at this year. This is the rock on which we were 
wrecked. Few of us were men of sufficient means to spend 
several years in quiet thought waiting to begin gardening. Yet 
that is, it seems, the only way to begin. Asparagus demands 
a preparation of four years. To fit oneself to grow strawberries 
requires three. Even for such humble things as beans and lettuce 
the instructions inevitably read: ‘ Plough the soil deeply in the 
preceding autumn.’ This sets up a dilemma. Which is the 
preceding autumn? If a man begins gardening in the spring, 
he is too late for last autumn and too early for this. On the other 
hand, if he begins in the autumn he is again too late; he has 
missed this summer’s crop. It is therefore ridiculous to begin 
in the autumn and impossible to begin in the spiing. This 
was our first difficulty. But the second arose from the question 
of the soil itself. All the books and instructions insist that the 
selection of the soil is the most important part of the gardening. 
No doubt it is. But if a man has already selected his own 
backyard before he opens the book, what remedy is there ? ”’ 
There must be few among those who have newly taken to land 
cultivation who will not recognise and acclaim the bitter spice 
of truth in Mr. Leacock’s heart searchings. 

Humour of a very different sort is that provided by the 
late John F. Macdonald, who charmed us all with his Two Towns 

One City. In the posthumous volume, The Amazing City 
(Grant Richards, 8s. 6d.), we have not so much its sequel as 
its companion—a friendly intimate book that in a few graphic 
pictures reveals the true Paris. Here is no melodrama, no 
surging emotion, no awed solemnity, but the true heart of a 
great people reflecting in its capital the ideals, the bravery, 
ihe hard work, the quickened sentiment that belong to itself. 
It is a picture with all that belongs to the foreign population 
left out. Instead of the hectic delights of English and American 
tourists we have, by means of a few deft touches, the bourgeoisie 


alive before us. The Duponts, the Durands, the Duvals, are 
the real Paris; and} Mr. Macdonald loved them, and because he 
loved them his exquisite humour has always its little touch of 
pathos. Even in the ludicrous Affair of the Collars the humanity 
of the figures of fun is never hidden away. He sees his fun in 
men and women, and his laughter is never malicious. Mr. 
T. M. Kettle, whose death is another loss to literature, took his 
pleasure in the drollery of ideas. His volume of essays, The 
Day’s Burden, which appeared in 1910 has long been out of print, 
but is now re-issued, with a number of additional chapters, by 
Messrs. Maunsel (5s.). He owes much to the influence of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, as when treating of ‘‘ The Unimportance of Politics ” 
he remarks: “‘ Ritual is of the essence of social organisation. 
An anarchist may deny all authority, but you cannot have a 
meeting of anarchists without a chairman set in authority over 
them.” But humour with him is incidental, the salting of 
conversation, not the main business of expression. 

Good Stories from Oxford and Cambridge (Simpkin, 3s. 6d.) 
is the title of an attempt by the Rev. T. Selby Henrey to treat 
of “ chestnuts,” Lons mots, repartee and the rest in an approved 
scholarly manner. To trace the best known ’Varsity stories 
to their origin and foster them upon their true begetters is an 
immense undertaking, and we are not in a position or in the 
mood to quarrel with the author’s finding. Beginning with 
the thirteenth century he has plucked the ripe fruits of humour, 
and offers a mighty attractive dish. But to offer samples 
would be unfair and give no notion of the charm and unity of 
the whole. 








The Return of the Soldier, by Rebecca Wcst. (Nisbet, 5s.) 

IN these days when even middle-aged novelists are psychologists and the 
story-teller’s business has become an affair of immense solemnity, it is an 
exhilarating experience to come upon a novelist who cares just nothing for 
psychology, who goes baldheaded (unless to say so of a lady be counted 
ungallant) for the story and lets probability and finesse and even grammar 
go to the wall. The story is simple, and concerns four people only. Chris 
Baldry is adored by two women—one Jenny, who tells the story and is related 
to him, and Kitty, who is his wife and a first-class Cat to boot. There is 
a third woman, Margaret, middle-aged and plain and worst sin of all, poor. 
Listen to Miss West’s terrible description of her clothes: ‘‘ She was repulsively 
furred with neglect and poverty, as even a good glove that has dropped down 
behind a bed in a hotel and has lain undisturbed for a day or two is repulsive 
when the chambermaid retrieves it from the dust and fluff.” Miss West 
hates poverty, and never fails to remark its symptom, as when she records 
““the bones of her cheap stays clicked as she moved,” or that ‘“‘ she rolled 
her black thread gloves into a ball on her lap so that she could turn her grey 
alpaca skirt well above her muddy boots and adjust its brushbraid with a 
seamed red hand which looked even more horrible than when she presently 
raised it to touch the glistening flowers of the pink azalea. . . .” But 
this poor, ungainly Margaret it is whom Chris, coming back from France 
with lost memory, loves and turns to. She as a girl was the love of his youth, 
and now with fifteen years clean cut out of his memory it is she and not his 
wife who can call forth the response to love. And so the Margaret, the figure 
of fun, is in truth a queen who, rising to heights of splendid altruism, makes 
the other women appear the pigmies that they are. The reader who is bemused 
by the subtleties of, let us say, Henry James and has surrendered his judgment 
into the hands of the word-spinners will cry “It is a crude story violently 
told.” The author, to be sure, has no use for half lights, but yet in spite of 
her relentless driving through of the story she falters at the end and leaves 
to our imagination the carrying out of the memory of the lost child plan 
by which Margaret is to waken Chris and shatter her own joy. 


Yellow English, by Dorota Flatau. (Hutchinson, 6s., net.) 

FROM the ready-made précis of this story which the publishers obligingly 
provide you would get no hint of the close-knit unity of Miss Flatau’s un- 
cannily efficient first novel. Her purpose is to expose the dangers which she 
perceives in the presence in our midst of men and women of German birth 
who, though naturalised, are the relentless enemics of the country of their 
adoption. The arch villain of her story is an English peer—a man of immense 
wealth, and in all his life and habit English of the English. Coming to England 
as a penniless German youth he has by his fine qualities and splendid 
patriotism gained rung after rung in the social ladder. His wife is of noble 
family ; his social and business connections bring him everywhere in touch with 
the men and women whom he can use in the interests of Germany. Above 
all, his son has been secretly from childhood trained in the underhand 
cunning of his father’s calling. Nothing is too trivial for Lord Wellrock 
no smallest action of his is without method and object. But even this in- 
credible paragon of efficiency and astuteness meets his match in his own 
family. The book is frankly a book witha purpose, and it says much for Miss 
Flatau’s skill that she holds the reader almost to the very end. Incident 
crowds upon incident, but all is well seen and well proportioned. It may 
be counted for merit, too, that Miss Flatau’s dialogue is easy and natural, 
whether it be that of business men or society ladies or the cocotte, even 
though she does get rather tied up with her titles of nobility. 


The Vagabond and Other Poems from “ Punch,” by R. C. Lehmann. 
(John Lane, 3s. 6d.) 
SOMEONE has set the good fashion of collecting a writer’s contributions to 
Punch in book form, the latest to followit being Mr. R.C. Lehmann. Perhaps 
the most surprising impression his book gives is that of seriousness, a whim- 
sical seriousness, as in tre Pied Piper poem which gives the book its name ; 
but, seriousness for all that. In his verses addressed to cats, dogs and children, 
however, that whimsicality without the seriousness has full and delightful play. 
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INDUSTRY ASSESSES ITS POSITION. 


R. EDWARD MANVILLE was the guest of the 

evening at a dinner given by the Association of British 

Motor and Allied Manufacturers at the Royal Auto- 

mobile Club on Wednesday, July roth. Mr. Man- 

ville, in addition to his numerous other important 
services to the motor indusiry, has until recently served as 
President of the A.B.M.A.M. He has recently been appointed 
President of the Association of Chambers of Commerce of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. H. C. B. Underdown, the new President of the Associa- 
tion, in proposing Mr. Manville’s health, reminded his audience 
of the long period during which Mr. Manville had been a recog- 
nised figurehead of the motor industry. He felt that Mr. 
Manville could congratulate himself upon what the Association, 
under his presidency, has been able already to achieve, and had 
fitted itself to achieve in the future. He considered that all 
connected with the motor industry might well be proud of its 
achievements in the war. In spite of the difficulties and dangers 
which confronted the industry, he was optimistic as to the future. 
The motor industry was entitled to a considerable degree of sup- 
port from the Government. The recently issued report of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee showed a welcome recognition 
of this. He wished to sound a note of warning. On all sides 
one heard the cry for large outputs and a high degree of stan: ard- 
isation. Both were desirable, but they must not sacrifice 
qualivy to quantity. It was quality of manufacture which had 
made the British motor industry what it is. 

Mr. Manville, in his reply, drew attention to the youth of the 
industry and ics early and successful efforts to organise itself. 
This organisation was rendered necessary by the difficulties 
which were put in the way of the use of mechanically propelled 
The first matter of importance was to overcome these 
difficulties, and this was work for manufacturers and traders 
of all navionalities. It had only comparatively recently become 
necessary to create a representative organisation to look after 
the British manufacturers’ interests alone. Unfortunately, 
in the past the Government had not assisted our industry to move 
in the van. We recognised now that the country must support 
its Own industries and its own labour, therefore the Association 
of British Motor and Allied Manufacturers had been formed. 
Many good results had followed this development, which had 
been admirably supported. This Association probably repre- 
sented a greater percentage of the whole industry than any other 
similar organisation formed in other British industries. This fact 
was already realised by the Government, which showed a marked 
inclination to deal with the industry through its Association. 
\t least one department had taken this Association as its model 
in defining the procedure to be adopted with regard to important 
problems connected with the rehabilitation of industry. 

With regard to the future, he shared the President's 
optimism. The general mental attitude was now fluid. There 
should not be the same difficulty as there was in the past in 
convincing people of the need of changing their methods. There 


THE 


vehicles. 


should, therefore, be an immense demand for motor vehicles, 
especially with a view to the increase in efficiency of transport 
It was a good omen for the future that 


and business methods. 


the industry now receives the very active support of compara- 
tively young men to whose hands its future can be safely entrusted. 
Subsequently Mr. Bernard Caillard, the Vice-President of the 
Association, emphasised the need for pulling together, and 
Mr. Pullinger asked for due recognition of the technical side of 
this industry. 
GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTURE. 


[™ is not to be supposed that in any report given to the Press 

an absolutely complete indication of all the intentions 
of the motor industry can yet be made public. At the same 
time there are many significant passages in the statements 
before given. From Mr. Manville’s speech one gathers clearly 
that the efforts of the British motor manufacturers to organise 
among themselves have been peculiarly successful. This would 
not have been possible if the old theory of the advantages of 
individuality still carried its former weight. Our manufacturers 
have evidently found out that in any endeavour to arrive at 
terms with Government departments they must act as a single 
entity if they wish to gain their point. It is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that they have reached similar realisation 
of the advantages of various forms of co-operation as a means 
of fighting foreign competition. In fact, the waining given 
by Mr. Underdown against carrying the desire for huge outputs 
and high standardisation too far seems to indicate that, if 
anything, the views of the industry as regards individuality 
may have undergone even too great a change. A few years 
ago no one would have warned our industry against the danger of 
going too far in the direction of big output and standardisation. 
Undoubtedly the danger then was that the industry would not 
bestir itself to go far enough. The change in the point of view 
is a very important one, and even if enthusiasm for the new 
outlook were to tend to carry us too far for the moment, this 
would be infinitely better than stagnation. Of course, as 
Mr. Underdown implied, what we want is to moderate our policy 
so as to gain the advantages possessed by competitors without 
losing those previously possessed by ourselves. 

Another point to be noted is that the speeches were, on the 
whole, optimistic. They recognised the fluidity of the mental 
attitude not only of the industry, but of the country and of the 
Government. Mr. Manville anticipates, and we think quite 
rightly, an immense demand for motor vehicles on account of the 
new willingness of commercial men to consider new methods 
of business and transport. He would not be so impressed with 
the existence of this form of fluidity were it not very noticeable 
in his own industry and almost equally noticeable in the Govern- 
ment departments with which that industry negotiates. 

We are glad also to note that manufacturers cannot come 
together nowadays without the subject of a fuller recognition 
of the value of technical training coming under discussion. 
We expect to see this recognition take two forms. One will 
be the establishment of co-operative research and investigation 
by the industry as a whole, and the other will be the more ex- 
tensive employment and better remuneration of the fully trained 
scientific and technical man by the individual firm. This will 
tend towards the introduction of exact scientific methods which 
we feel are essential to the furthur success of the industry. As we 
have already remarked, we cannot expect manufacturers as yet to 





THE 


CAR ON 


THE LAND. 


An accompanying note describes this device of the Mersey Motor Company for using a cay as the power-plant for agricultural machinery. 
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go too far in the way of revealing thcir intentions while events 
are still occurring which may render it necessary for them to 
modify their plans. On the other hand, by reading carefully 
and reading between the lines, the motorist will be able to get 
a fair idea of the general atmosphere with which the British 
industry is now imbued, and we think will be able to conclude 
that the changes that are evidently taking place are very much 
on the lines that he himself would advocate were he in complete 
control of the situation. 


THE CAR ON THE LAND. . 

MANY attempts have been made to adapt the private n ctor 

car so as to make it suitable for use for heavy haulage 
either on the road or on the land. The latest device is illus- 
trated in the 
accompanying 
illustrations. 
Perhaps its chief 
point of interest 
lies in the fact 
that it does not, 
like most other 
adaptations, in- 
volve the remo- 
val of any essen- 
tial portion of 
the car mechan- 
ism. The idea 
is a simple one, 
and it will be in- 
teresting to hear 
of the perform- 
ance and dura- 
bility of the first 
experimental 
machine. One of 
the illustrations 
shows clearly the 
way in which, by 
means of fric- 
tion, the back 
tires of the car 
are caused to drive two large friction wheels forming an essential 
part of what is described as a tractor, though it has no power of 
its own. The back portion of the car, which may be of almost 
any make, is brought over the tractor and lifted by jacks provided 
on the latter so as to give sufficient clearance between its wheels 
and the ground. The frone end of the tractor frame is then 





FRICTION 
“ MERSEY ” 


DRIVE OF 
SYSTEM. 
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clipped to the front axle of the car, and a pair of light chain 
are passed round the rear axle and tightened up. These chains 
maintain the right pressure between the frictional surfaces 
in contact. These latter are so proportioned that a car speed 
of about twenty-six miles an hour gives a ploughing speed of 
about two miles an hour. The plough used in connection with 
the tractor is specially designed, but does not come within our 
sphere in these pages. The tractor wheels are fitted with toothed 
rings of large diameter each driven by a small pinion carried 
on the end of a spindle mounted upon the tractor frame. The 
friction wheel is attached to the other end of the same spindle. 
By using a device on these lines the inventors propose to utilise 
any form of motor car or even motor cycle for ‘comparatively 
heavy work upon the road or upon the land. One of the chief 
points is, of course, that the car or cycle when not actually in 
use in connection with the tractor can be quite casily detached 





A STRIKING SIGNBOARD AT KIRKSTONE PASS. 
from the latter and employed in its ordinary capacity. The 
Mersey device opens up two very interesting questions. The 


one is the possibility of the extended use of the friction drive, 
even on the heavy types of vehicle. Up to the present, with 
a few isolated exceptions, it has been confined to distinctly 
light types of car. The other point is the broad question 
of whether it is desirable to take any piece of machinery and 
adapt it to purposes for which it was never designed in the first 
place. As engineering practice, the process goes against the 
grain, but it cannot be denied that some of the adaptaticns 
already on the market have mci with considerable success. 

















The 
Call of the Country 


still makes itself heard amid the clash of arms, though, 
unfortunately, it cannot be obeyed as in the happy 
days which now seem so long past. Foaming- fall and 
rushing stream, towering mountain and placid valley 
are, however, still existent, and their beauty will yet 
delight the senses of motorists in the future. 


The Austin “20” will then be ready— 
a reliable and comfortable means of 
travel—many discerning car-owners will 
then be able to say with pride— 


“ Mine’s an Austin” 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR Co.; Ld. 


Head Office & Works, NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 


Telephone—King's Norton 230. Telegrams—" Speedily, Northfield." 


LONDON .- - - - 479.483, OXFORD STREET, W.1 
Telephone—Mayfair 6230. Telegrams—" Austinette, Wesdo.” 
MANCHESTER - : - - - 130, DEANSGATE 
Telephone—City 3573. Telegrams—“ Austinette.” 
NORWICH - - - 18-22, PRINCE OF WALES ROAD 


Telegrams—" Austinette.’’ 


And at PARIS. 


Telephones—1054 and 1055. 
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| VAUXHALL CARS IN" 
THE FARTHER CAMPAIGNS 





AFRICA _ 


FRICA has searching trials of its own to test the quality 
A of driver and car. Those who speak from experience say that 
even in Flanders there is no mud like that of the country 
among the foot-hills of Kilimanjaro and Meru in the rainy season, and 
in South-west Africa wide stretches of clinging sand from two to three 
feet in depth are encountered. There is also the bush country, of 
which a driver of one of the Vauxhall cars writes: ‘‘I drove a great 
deal, too, in the bush—huge bushes and small trees d'sappeared under the 
radiator, and the General remarked upon the performance of the car. 
He also said that if one were to describe it to those who had never seen, 
credence would not be given. In conclusion, I may say that if it is 
possible for a journey to be made by motor car (in any country) then 
the Vauxhall, properly handled, will do it.” 


a ee OE AS aS 
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The history of another Vauxhall in Africa is particularly interesting. 
After eighteen months 
of road work, during 
which it gave not the 
slightest trouble, it was 
converted into a_ rail 
car, a straight front axle 
being fitted and the posi- 
tion of the springs altered 
to enable the car to run 
on the metre gauge. It 
was then used tor carry- 
ing staff officers on the 
railway that runs through 
the heart of the former 
German Colony of East 
Africa,from DaresSalaam 
to Lake ‘Tanganyika. 
This line is 780 miles 

A VAUXHALL USED FOR RAILWAY WORK. in length. At the time 

; : of the latest report the 

car had travelled in this service a distance of about 18,600 miles, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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General Botha had a Vauxhall car for his personal use during the campaign 
in South-west Africa, and at the time of the rebellion in the early days of 
the war a sporting car of the same make—chosen because it was the 
fastest procurable—was placed at his disposal by the Union Government. 


The reputation which the 25 h.p. Vauxhall has of being ‘the finest 
car on active service” is founded on the performances of very large 
numbers of cars on the Western Front. Relatively few Vauxhall cars 
are employed in Central and South Africa, but there, as elsewhere, 
the Vauxhall make is conspicuous for its good work. 








Prospective high-grade car buyers are invited to send for the Vauxhall 
illustrated war-brochure, ‘Letters from the Front,” and particulars 
of the arrangements for booking orders for after-war deliverv. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD. 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND ST., 


Works, Luton, Bedfordshire LONDON, W. és Admiralty and War Office Contractors 
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MACHINERY NOTES FOR - 
MODERN FARMERS | 


FORCING MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS TO ABANDON 
INEFFICIENT IMPLEMENTS. 


N these notes of June 15th a letter was included from 
Mr. J. W. Newall giving a report of an inspection he 
had made on April 22nd of crops which had been seeded 
by Mr. Walter Dunn with his special drill. After an 
interval of about two and a half months, Mr. Newall 
on July 9th visited the fields again, and has kindly for- 
warded a further report of the wheat crop, which is as 
follows : 
“The crop is an excellent one, tall, stiff straw, many 
stems to a root, and good heads, the berries promising 








a aes my, to be large. I estimate the crop at about eight quarters 
bi ™ x AB per acre. 

Is it in the specification ? (AN “Most of the wheats in my district of Essex have a 
HAT’S where it should be—as standard equipment on i 3 large proportion of small ears this year, but the ears of Mr. | 
enny quell on, Deait erttionk the WiedGaee. & A Dunn's wheat are very uniform in size. I counted the number | 
means more in comfort to you than you suppose—unless 3 4 of ears and the number of berries in a 2ft. run of drill in Mr. ! 
of course you’ve already sat behind a “ Beatonson,” then you know. Z| Dunn’s field, and I have done the same in several good crors 
Your post-war car—whatever make—will be a better car if you 3 in Essex. The average number of ears per foot run was 5 
stipulate for “the best of all Wind-Shields.” But you will have to j 29 per cent reater in Mr. Dunn’s than in Essex. and the i 
wait for your “ Beatonson,” as you will have to wait for your car. = an 8 ° Rite ae ; 
- ee ; ‘ é j number of berries per ear 25 per cent. greater, the latter 
i The tasks of to-day are stern and cold. Our plant has a grim ; being due inl he gre ter lari f size 
3 work to perform, but—in the coming days of calm and amity a 3 a, oe ree y to the greater regu arity Of size. ; 
happier labour awaits us and a happier spirit will be yours—our F | “IT consider that both as a seed-bed former and as a | 
motoring friend, ys =| manuring implement Mr. Dunn’s drill will help us to grow i 


Sy iS larger crops.” 
a THE B EATONSON SV Now, when all eyes are turned towards increased fcod } 
y \ Best of all Wind-Shields VV’ production and improved farming methods, it is really a | 


Gh, G. BEATON & SON, Ltd. (Dept. C) 
GY ST. JAMES’ SQ., HOLLAND PARK 
LONDON, W. 11. 







matter of considerable importance that the system adopted | 
by Mr. Dunn should be carefully investigated, and if it is 
proved that the system does unquestionably result in higher 
yields, then every manufacturer of grain drills should be | 
\\s compelled to remodel his machine to embody the principles il 
Ni advocated by Mr. Dunn. It would not be necessary to 
copy the implement referred to, this, indeed, being quite 
capable of much improvement in its mechanical details, 
but merely to remodel existing designs so as to attain the 
same ends, namely, wide and even distribution of the seed 
instead of bunched groupings, and the sowing of the necessary 
artificial manures with the seed in such manner that they 
become easily available immediately they are required 
by the growing plant. Another point which deserves 
attention is the progressive earthing-up of the growing 
plants for the purpose of inducing tillering. This has 
been proved to be beneficial most conclusively in many 
garden and college experiments, but the means of putting 
this procedure into field practice have been wanting. Motor 
power and special purpose machines will overcome this 
difficulty. Mr. Dunn includes this earthing-up principle in 
his programme. The idea is not a new one and, I believe, 
was first demonstrated by a Russian many years ago. In 
his experiments a conical hole r18ins. deep and r8ins. wide 
at the top was dug. A single grain of wheat was then planted 
at the bottom. When the shoots grew Iin. ‘or 2ins. above 
the soil level, a little fresh earth was raked over them, the 
same process being repeated until the hole was completely 
filled up, by which time the compound tillerings of the shoots 

















“ THE IZAAK WALTON INN,” DOVEDALE. 


me Ce ee ee ee a a from the single seed occupied the whole circle of 18ins. For 
er sae entrance of Dovedale, and is regarded as field operations this procedure could not be followed in detail, 
the ** Anglers’ Mecca” by those who woo but to some considerable extent the principle might be applied 
the finny tribes in the waters of the Dove with the aid of specially designed implements. 
and Manifold. The importance of thorough preparation of the seed- 


bed is well known, though not so widely practised as it might 


, be; but the effects of even seed spacings and availability 
of plant food are not so generally known, and the designing 
of improved combined seed and fertiliser drills is a matter 


Than diay Sibichh ives te wehselnnite ase of very great national importance. The drill and system of 


of metal from destructive to constructive seeding alone may cause an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
purposes will witness the birth of a new crop. 
era in motor car construction. M b My j 

penien In principle it would be an excellent thing for all the 
The epoch will be marked by the new parties concerned if the manufacture and importation of 
Belsize Car, which, in the light of war RE Ee f ‘hinerv were b hibited. C j 
experience, will worthily take its place as inefficient arm mac nine Ty were : to be pro. “ ited. ertain 
the “ leader of its class.” standards of efficiency might easily be established for power 


machinery, and other machines might be required to obtain 
the approval of properly appointed authorities. For instance, 
tractors before leaving the works might be required to furnish 
is a stated average draw-bar pull for a given period for every 
anne enna pint of fuel consumed per hour. 

las tonc Manchest @ In the case of such a machine as a grain drill, a sample 
machine could be tested by the authorities for quality of 


Earmark Belsize for 
after-war delivery. 
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A ARE YOU ON THE 
HUMBER WAITING 
LIS! 


Preference fora Humber Car is proof of 
good judgment. Willingness to wait for 
one is evidence of sound patriotism. 











lA 





Coten Life . Returns” 
HUMBER LIMITED, Coventry. 


Let us forget the war and its horrors, and once more 
‘act in the living present.” You can do this best 
by joy,ully responding to the call of the hills and 
dales of Bonnie Scotland in an After-War A. F. Car. 








Tempus Fugit ! 


It is four years since we built a 
car, yet observe the great number 
of A. J.’s that are running to-day. 


> Many of these cars were built in 
“ 1910. Eight years’ record for an 
= Ce. , g 
e) y nrnrien SS LUE tf . engine tells its own tale. 


The four years’ experience of pro- 
ducing aero engines will be reflected 
in the Post-War A. J. Car. 




















(eral sJoRnston 


Ltd, 
DUMFRIES. 


Beldam 


All British ng 




















The Best Proof 
of the soundness 
of the theory upon 
which Beldam All- 
British Tyres are 
designed, and the 
quality of the ma- 


terials and  work- 
manship used in 
their making, is the 
steady increase in 
the number of Bel- 
dam Tyres in use. 
All standard sizes 
made. May we 
send you _ prices? 





SMALLER; LIGHTER; GREATER SPARK ENERGY 
than any’ pre-war magnetos of equal electrical 
output. 











She “ie bia many 
Write for Booklet ‘* Testimony” which gives 
M-L Magneto Synd., Ltd., the unsolicited opinions of users of Beldam 


Victoria Works, Tyres. . . . They speak from experience. 


C try. 
eres The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex. 
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Holidays. 
Avi sO 


towards evening over 
the shoulder of the 
hill and past the 
yellow corn into the 
old grey town. 


A cycling holiday 
this year! A general 
idea where we are 
going, and then our 
own time about it. 
And, 
hadn’t meant to stop 
here to-night, still the 
old town looks invit- 
ing—thecastlewiththe 
jackdaws in the ivy; 


though we 


years and wisdom on 
the bench outside the 
inn; and the river 
hurrying on to keep 
its appointment with 
the seas Why go 
further? The sea will 
wait till to-morrow. 


After supper a pipe 
on the bridge and 
then early to bed for 
an early start. 


A cycling holiday 
But the 
tyres must be all 
right; easy going, 
stout and sturdy. A 
good machine and 
Moseley Tyres—and 
then the road before 
us. 


this year! 





MOSELEY 


Complete Price List post free from 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, LIMITED, 
CHAPEL FIELD WORKS, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER: 2, 4, & 6, New Brown Street 
Aldermanbury, E.C. :: GLASGOW: 
4, Lancaster Street, Corporation Str 


44 & 46, High Bridge :: 


LONDON: 51 & 52, 


126, aoe Street :: BIRMINGHAM: 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


DUBLIN: 16, William Street. 













work, and, if satisfactory, identical machines could then be 


‘ supplied by the manufacturer in any quantities desired by 


him without further restriction. In fact, the “ Permit to 
manufacture ’’ system now adopted by the Agricultural 
Machjnery Department of the Ministry of Munitions might 
be utilised with very slight modification to control or prevent 
the manufacture and use of implements which absorb 
valuable material and labour without producing an adequate 
return. 


THE USE OF TRACTORS AFFECTS THE AMOUNT OF 
LAND FARMED. 


America had adopted power farming some time before 
this country showed any practical interest in the matter. 
Consequently there is much more data available in America 
in regard to the results than there is over here. 

A bulletin recently issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture states that the reports of some 600 farmers using 
power machinery in one State alone show that a very con- 
siderable number increased the sizes of their farms after 
adopting motor power. Obviously these men had learned 
by experience that much more land per man can be handled 
when a tractor is used than with horses only, and that to get 
the most out of their motor power investment they must 
farm land enough to keep their tractors busy for a consider- 
able portion of the year. 

It should be borne in mind, says the bulletin, that 
practically all farm operations must be carried out within 
limited periods and that between these seasons there will 
often be no field work which the tractor can do. The fact 
that weather and soil conditions are such as to permit field 
work with a tractor does not necessarily mean that there 
is such work to be done. Farm management plays an im- 
portant part in organising. the farm so as to provide profit- 
able employment for the tractor during as many days as 
possible. 

Such organisation involves the planning of a crop 
rotation which will furnish a large amount of work which 
the tractor can do, the elimination of as many horses as 
possible, and the distribution of the work over a long 
period. 

It is interesting to note that the average depth of plough- 
ing has been increased nearly 30 per cent. by the use of 
tractors. 


A STANDARD BELT SPEED FOR FARM MACHINERY. 


At the present time the various motor tractors and 
motor ploughs are fitted with engines which run at widely 
different speeds, and there is no sort of uniformity in regard 
to the periphery speed of the belt pulleys with which the 
machines are fitted for the purpose of driving threshing- 
machines and other barn machinery. In this respect every 
machine, either driving or driven, is a special case, and in 
order to obtain the best results by running the machines 
at their most efficient speeds it is almost always necessary 
to refit either or both the driving or driven machines with new 
pulleys and discard the pulleys supplied in the first place by 
the makers. Again, on the farm there may be several different . 
forms of driven machines, such, for instance, as threshing- 
machine, chaff-cutter, root-pulper, pumping plant and so 
on, all of which may run at different speeds and each and 
every one requiring adaptation in regard to belt pulleys 
to suit the power machine. 

The effect of this, apart from the inconvenience and 
delay which necessarily result, is the locking up of great 
quantities of material and expended labour which have been 
utilised in the manufacture of countless belt pulleys in the 
hands of dealers who must carry stocks for the purpose of 
making such replacements. The pulleys are in many sizes, 








It isthe leaf springs which take the 
greater part of the road shocks. 
They are fitted to absorb the shocks 


smoothness. Far more effective than 
‘*shock absorbers,’’ they enhance 
the appearance of the car and when 
once attached are permanent fix- 
tures. They protect the springs from 
dirt and wet, and at the same time 
keep them constantly lubricated. 


and these again are divided into numerous borings to fit 
different-sized shafts. 

Every one of these drawbacks can be eliminated in one 
swoop by the compulsory institution of a standard belt speed. 
If a standard belt speed is fixed it matters not what the speeds 
of the driving or driven shafts may be, as the belt speed is 
controlled by the periphery speed of the pulley, and, of course, 
within limits, the periphery speed of the pulley is simply 
a matter of its size. Therefore with a fixed standard belt 
speed each manufacturer would fit to his machine only 
the one size of belt pulley which at the standard belt speed 
would turn his machine at the number of revolutions per 
minute necessary in order to obtain the best results. A belt 
speed of about 1,60oft. per minute is likely to be adopted by 
the American manufacturers. PLOUGHSHARE. 


of the road—to minimise un- 
necessary Wear and tear caused by 
vibration. Yet in every instance 
they are left unprotected, with the 
result that the leaves become rusted 
together intoa solid block of metal, 
and the spring is aspring no longer. 
With ‘*DUCO”"’ Gaiters attached 
the car glides along with velvety 


Obtainable from all Garages. 
Price from 10/6 each. 
The Duco" Gaiter Booklet, sent free on 
request, is full of interest to all motorists. 
It describes and illustrates in detail the 
practical value of the gaiters. 


BrownBrothers 


Gt. Eastern St., London, E.C. 2. 


Showrooms: 15, NEWMAN STREET, W. 1. 
Manchester Depot: 267-273, DEANSGATE. 
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TRACTOR THE 
SERIES ST AF F 


appreciate 


The Merit and Safety of 


GOODR/LLH/ 


No. 3. 
(FULL SIZE) 


THE OVERTIME PARAFFIN TRACTOR 
_ SAFETY 
Pe TORO TREAD TYRES 


Exclusively used, r ded and lied by Messrs. THE : BEST IN THE LONG RUN.’ 


OVERTIME FARM TRACTOR CO., 124-7, Minories, E. 1.,and 


. & WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 
Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 
? OODRICH TYRES demonstrate 


prrenbgpy of LUBRICANTS for all fk aoe ’ 
WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. #. their superiority in every test 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY TO RAILS GUARANTEED. they are put to on the rough roads 
at the Front or under any other trying 

conditions. Fit them to your Car. 


The Can now be 
= Teartor = ALWAYS USE 
paw || GOODRICH INNER TUBES 


‘BEST IN ANY CASE.’ 
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BOOKLET FREE FROM 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Ltd. 
117-123 Golden Lane, E.C. 1 


WING tto its special features of merit, the 

“ Avery” is the cheapest and most reliable 

Tractor offered. Hundreds are already at 

work, giving users complete satisfaction. Testi- 

monials on application. The “Avery” is a well- 

designed Tractor, which will stand up to its work 
and is offered at a moderate price. 


Write for catalogue and special nett prices to 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., 
DURSLEY, GLOS. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 





nl 





OWEVER much we may des ‘re 

to economise as far as we are 

able in the maiter of dress it is 

more or less impossib‘e to do so 

in the strict letter of the term 
where sports coats and sweaters are con- 
cerned. Of course, there is the point 
of view that only the best pays in this 
qu:rter, the cheap qualities actually repre- 
senting extravagance. And there is this, 
furthermore, of the perfect silk sweater 
or jumper, whichever you like to call it, as 
things go at present, it can be worn 
practically anywhere and any time during 
the day. Accompanied by a skirt, silk 
or wool, and usually in tone, there is at 
once composed a sch»me that can do no 
wrong. A particularly charming example 
I saw carried out in pale grey, the jumper 
ornamented with black and grey and silk 
crochet, each colour worked in a triangu'ar 
motif and dovetailed the one in with the 
other. A deep, soft sash of the grey was 
swathed round the figure, and there was 
worn with it the simplest grey sailor hat, 
trimmed grey petersham ribbon, and held 
on with two great black jet pins. 

As time goes on the simplicity in dress 
increases. There is a strong hint now 
that the winter will usher in a vogue for 
gowns absolutely guiltless of any trimming 
other than that provided by the maierial 
itself. Intense severity, which is by no 
manner Of means always the cheapest 
effect to acquire, is clearly the end aimed 
at. But it is impossible to predict. with 
certainty at such a time as the preseni 
what will really be arrived at, since that 
which the modistic authorities may pro- 
pose will in all likelihood be deposed by 
lack of the requisite mediu rs for carrying 
it through. Anyway, the period im- 
mediately facing us is the intermediate 
season, and everything pertaining to 
clothes and modes is, so to say, in the air. 

So to meet the demand for a gown 
that will as amiably fit into the future as 
the present there has been designed for 
this week the accompanying model. De- 
spite the quiet, unrestrained simplicity of 
the scheme, the chic underlying it all will 
be apparent to all save the dullest sartorial 
intelligences—a chic that is appreciably 
enhanced by the material and colouring 
in which it is expressed. For the skirt— 
of the latest cui, be it noted—with the 
merest suspicion of fulness abour the 
waist, and that clever nip in at the hem 
and the deep band—another feavure— 
there is used a fine black gabardine, the 
three graduated siraps across the front 
being of royal blue cloth. The blouse 
bodice is of mist grey Georgette mounied 
over royal blue, the latter revealing its 
presence through the four long piped slits, 
which are repeated at the back, and for the 
rest it is all clear grey Georgette, even to 
the deep binding that finishes the neck. 
With it is worn a hat of varnished blue 
canvas straw, the brim lined grey Georgette 
—a suggestion surely almost ideal as the 
stand-by possession for sea, country or 
town wear. 

Then for times and moments when the 
air has a nip in it there is arranged the 
simplest little slip-on coat to match of 
the black serge, lined throughout with either 
blue or grey, or, if something suiiable is 
obtainable in ninon, a mingling of the two, 


o- stripes, checks or a floral device. With 
the man tailoring fraternity becoming 


smaller and smaller and beautifully less, 
this is the type of costume that requires 
the utmost consideration, since it is well 





within the scope of the modiste, who is 
frequenily more adept than is a man 
tailor, in turning out io its best perfection 
a soft little coat after this style. 
Brocades, soft and clinging and of a 
dull texture, are, it is said, pretty well 
assured for the near future. And there 
is reason for this surmise in that these 
stuffs come to us from the East, China 
and Japan, where at present the productive 
conditions are normal. Naturally there 
is the transport difficulty to contend with, 
but obviously ways and means have 
been found for’ getting over these, 
since the brocades are already with us. 
And most extraordinarily attractive they 
are, especially in the smaller designs and 
self colours. An evening frock that was 
included in a recent trousseau was of this 
soft brocade in a lovely Eastern shade of 
blue that was something between a sap- 
phire and a royal blue. It was a wonder- 


ful and rather daring liitle frock, with 


FOR COLDER DAYS. 
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its very tight skirt just narrowly bordered 
with silver tissue and full, pointed over- 
dress, or rather tabliey, for at the back 
this had the appearance of being all 
gathered up into a great outstanding bow. 
The corsage was quite flat and was cut 
into a deep square, back and front, narrowly 
hemmed, likethe skirt, with silver tissue, and 
there were the tiniest tight little chemise 
sleeves. We shall sce a great deal of the 
tight skirt. 

We are so dependent nowadays on 
hand-made trimmings that quite amazingly 
ingenious use is being made of all sorts 
and kinds of materials, the handling of 
which results in many curious and often- 
times somewhat startling effects. Wools 
and heavy weight silks are being crocheted 
and knitted and fringed in a truly original 
manner. A favourite expression of the 
latter comprises a series of strands, long, 
short or of medium length, actually 
worked on tv a rough-surfaced material 





A BETWEEN SEASONS 


GOWN IN 
GABARDINE AND GEORGETTE. 
with a_ knotted stitch. Each strand 
represents a separaie tassel, and the 
thickness and importance of the fringe are 
determined by the distance these are set 
apart. Similar tassels will be united by a 
trellis top, while another fringe consider- 
ably in evidence is cut out of the material 
after the cowboy manner. 

Motifs, crocheted in vive coloured 
silks, are requisitioned to produce good 
ligne and artistic effects on jumpers, 
blouses and frocks, while literally yards 
of plain knitting are being employed on 
gowns, tailormades and coats. <A simple 
frock of grey jersey had the hem of the 
jumper bodice bordered with a 4in. band 
of emerald green knitted wool, the same 
trimming a big falling collar, cuffs and 
pockets; sand coloured knitting per- 
forming a like decorative office in the case 
of a black gabardine gown. 1... MA .- 
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“The First Good” 


‘Health,’ said the poet Herrick, 
‘was the first good lent to men.’ 
But the strenuous conditions of 
modern life make it imperative 
Reese, that every care should be 
taken of this first and 
greatest loan—to employ it 
to the best advantage. 
MS The use of ‘BYNOGEN’ 
is eminently calculated to | 
effect this purpose. | 
Containing a suitable proportion 
of a specially prepared extract— 
in a soluble form—obtained from 
selected whole wheat and malt, 
with milk-protein and organic 
"{ phosphates, ‘B YNOGEN’ is 
\.) distinguished from other nerve- 
1) foods by its agreeable flavour. 


g it is a food adjunct that 
~ induces healthy sleep. 
9 


ynogen 


Brings Health 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- & 9]- 












ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715 


ir 
CHEESE-MAKING 


is the most profitable known method of selling Miik. | 
Small Cheeses can be sold immediately, or stored until a | 
convenient market day. | 
Remember, 3 gallons of Milk makes a 41b. Cheese, and the 
Whey is a very valuable feeding product. | 
| 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND) 
CHEESE MOULD AND PRESS | 


| 
is specially adapted to make small | 
cheeses of splendid quality and | 
flavour all the year round. You} 
require no other special utensils if | 
you have our Press, and we send | 
instruction for Cheese-making to | 
every purchaser, which will teach 
the most inexperienced to make | 
high-class Cheese in a few hours— 
Cheese that will keep for months 
if desired. 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE DEMANDS 
INCREASED CHEESE MANUFACTURE 


Order a Press at once. Don’t risk disappointment later on. 


To make Cheese 1 to 41b., 12/6, 2 to 6 lb., 15/-, 3 to 101b., 
17/6. 1/3 per Press extra for packing and carriage. Delivery 
not guaranteed under 28 days from receipt of order. 


SIMPSONS, waxens, OTLEY, YORKS. 


(Please mention paper.) 
































THE SURPLUS GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
DISPOSAL BOARD 


announce that all of the 


SAUNDERSON TRACTOR PLOUGHS 


recently advertised for disposal have now 


Berners Street, 
LONDON..W. 











COMPOSITE 
IRON & WOOD 


i, BUILDINGS 
if MR? FOR ALL PURPOSES 


BUNGALOWS,SHOOTING 
LODGES, GARAGES, 
COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, 
PAVILIONS, CHURCHES, 
HALLS, SANATORIA, 
STABLES, ETC, 
OvR BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST & BEST 
Designs & Prices Free. :: Buy from the largest manufacturers. 


F. D. COWIESON & CO., 


31, CHARLES STREET, ST. ROLLOX, GLASGOW. 
Contractors toH.M.Govt., Admiralty, War Office, ete, 











been sold. 
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MILLK SMITH LOE 
BRIERLEY HILL STAFFS 


LONDON S8VICTORIA St 


e 
IRON FENCING - GATES: RAILING — 
WIRE NETTING - TREE GUARDS & 
AGRICULTURAL REQUISITES =: 
WESTMINSTER: S‘W! « 
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Open-Alr Shelters for Convalescent Soidiers, 

also Recreation Rooms, Temporary Hospitals, 

Workshops, Mess Roome, Farm Buildings, 
and Poultry Houses, Etc. 


HARRISON SMITH BUILDINGS, LTD., 
VAUXHALL WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 





BRITISH MADE: BRITISH OWNED 


THE Wey 
BRITISH 


H.H.BROWNLOW. 
R.S.BROWNLOW 


hilter Giinder 





IMPERIAL HOUSE 
KINGSWay, 
LONDON, 
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MOTOR TRAINING FOR INTERNED SOLDIERS 


FE drew the attention of our readers recently to 

the Red Cross Motor Schools established in Vevey 

and Scheveningen. We now wish to put before 

them a suggestion which we hope may interest 

a considerable number of car owners, while for 
that matter it should, we think, appeal also to members of the 
motor industry and trade. It will be remembered that the idea 
of the schools in Holland and Switzerland is to give British 
prisoners of war interned in those countries an opportunity of 
undergoing a thorough course of training as motor mechanics 
and drivers. The cost of putting a man through a five months’ 
training is extraordinarily low, amounting to no more than 
£8 15s. Under the circumstances the present writer has ventured 
to put forward a suggestion to the Editor of the Autocar, who 
is undertaking the work of collecting the necessary funds for 
the schools. i 


THE ‘‘ GODFATHER” SCHEME. 


This suggestion is that car owners and others should, if the 
idea appeals to them, act as what may be described as “ god- 
fathers ’’ to suitable men. Some of us would lke to feel that 
our. contributions would go particularly to help a man in some 
particular regiment or coming from some particular district. 
Probably the men, on the other hand, will like to feel that they 
«re being helped not merely by an organisation, but that a 
personal element exists in what is being done for them. Probably 
some of the men undergoing training have only rather vague 
ideas as to how they will ever turn that training to good account. 
Some may be quite willing to exchange their old line of life for 
the regular work of a mechanic in a factory or garage. Others 
would much 
sooner apply their 
new knowledge to 
some modification 
of their old pur- 
sults. It is not 
suggested that the 
motorist who be- 
comes a “ god- 
father’ should 
undertake to em- 
ploy the 
son”? upon his 
return to this 
country. Perhaps 
in some instances 
a definite under- 
taking could’ be 
given, contingent 
upon the training 
being satis- 
factorily com- 
pleted, but 
without any defi- 
nite arrangement 
of this kind many 
of the men would 
probably like to 
feel that they had 
in this country a friend who would exert influence on their 
behalf and would try to get them settled into the sort of job 
that would appeal to them. 


A FEW EXAMPLES. 


The idea can perhaps be best illustrated by taking a few 
examples. A reader with a country estate may feel that in all 
likelihood he could after the war offer regular employment 
to a man with mechanical knowledge who could act as a sort 
of estate engineer and be responsible for the maintenance perhaps 
of a car and perhaps of a farm tractor or a motor mowing machine. 
In addition he may have a private electric lighting plant or 
pumping set which would benefit by being in good hands. Such 
a job would perhaps appeal more to a man who has been used 
to living in the country than would work in a factory or 
engineering shop, even though the pay of the latter might be 
higher. 

Another reader may be a car owner and also a yachting 
enthusiast owning a motor boat or a yacht with an auxiliary 
power plant. A job in his employment would appeal to a man 
who has been accustomed to living on the sea coast and to 
handling boats 


* god- 


THE 





OFF-SIDE 
An advanced type of Napier body design, in which the spare wheel is brought forward so as 
not to foul the entrance to the front seats on the driver's side. 


Yet another may be interested in the running of garages 
or repair businesses in connection with which trained mechanics 
with a good natural sense for mechanism would be very valuable, 
while the work would offer more variety than that of the average 
mechanic in a factory. 


HOW TO HELP. 


There are, in fact, dozens of possible instances in which jobs 
are likely to be available later on for men with the right qualifi- 
cations, to whom they would appeal strongly. There is no 
suggestion that in taking up the position of a ‘‘ godfather ’”’ 
the reader should enter into any contract to provide his ‘‘ god- 
son’”’ with a job, or, on the other hand, that the ‘‘ godson ”’ 
should contract to accept any job that might be offered to him, 
whatever its character. Without any definite arrangements 
of this kind it would probably be found that ultimately quite 
a fair percentage of ‘‘ godfathers ’’ and ‘‘ godsons ’’ would come 
together. In the meanwhile the ‘‘ godson”’ would at least be 
able to plan out some idea as to a possible future of a kind that 
would appeal to him. This would be good for his mind and 
for his work. He would recognise that his training was not 
merely undergone with the vague idea that it might be useful, 
but with the distinct probability that it would be useful. This 
in itself would be encouraging, as also would be the feeling of 
personal touch with somebody at home who at the least would 
be prepared to exert himself in the interests of the trained man 
upon his return to this country. 

The proposal is, therefore, that any reader to whom this 
idea appeals should write indicating the type of man that he 
would particularly like to help. His letter will be forwarded 
through the proper channel to the officers in command of the 
motor. training 
schools. A man 
will be selected to 
fill the bill and 
his name sent to 
the would-be 
‘* godfather,” who 
will then pay in 
his cheque and will 
probably like to 
correspond with 
his ‘‘godson.”’ In 
the first instance 
any such letters 
comtd be 
addressed to 
SOA WN aig) EO 
Country LIFE, 
20, Tavistock 
Street, W.C.2, 
though the final 
arrangements will 
be completed by 
those who have 
made themselves 
responsible for 
financing the 
schools. It should 
be mentioned that 
the scheme outlined above has already been discussed with 
those concerned and approved in principle, and it is hoped that 
it will find a considerable number of supporters. 


DOOR. 





IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 


HE announcement made by Mr. Walter Long to the 
effect that the War Cabinet has approved a scheme of 
preference within the Empire will be welcomed by all 
those who have consistently advocated some form of tariff 
protection for our essential industries. Our own point of view 
in the matter has not been based on considerations of party 
politics or on the broad principles of Protection as against Free 
Trade. We have, however, expressed strongly the view that, 
in the case of the motor industry, some protection by tariff is 
necessary because that industry has been severely handicapped 
in an artificial manner as a consequence of the war. From the 
very first the motor industry has produced war material and 
practically nothing else. It was prohibited from supplying 
vehicles to its oversea agents long before any serious difficulties 
were put in the way of export by its principal competitors. 
Consequently, those competitors have in effect been presented 
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150,000 Last Year 


—the enormous annual 
output of Overland 
Motor Cars! 


ANY thousands of them 
went to all parts of the 
World. The Overland is, 
indeed, the International motor car 
because it is made ona scale which 


permits a value unapproached. 


Appearance, performance, comfort, service, 
price—all these essentials of the ideal 
motor car are distinct Overland advantages. 


For instance, note the “ 85-Four” shown 
here. 


A car of great power, but simple to 
operate. Sturdy, dependable, and sc 
satisfactory that it has won the enthusiasm 
of everyone who ever owned one. 


Willys-Overland.Lid. 


151-153 Greal Portland Street. LondonW. 


Telephone. . Mayfair 6700 
Telegrams . . Wilovelon, London. 
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with much of the goodwill of the British industry. Now, our 
argument has been that when the country has been obliged to 
take away the goodwill of a great industry and give it to a 
friendly but foreign competitor, it is the duty of the country 
subsequently to do something for that industry which will enable 
it to regain the goodwill of which it has been deprived. Once 
a fair opportunity of regaining the goodwill has been given, 
then we may, if we so desire, go back to open markets. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee on After-war Trade 
classified the motor industry as one of the essential industries 
of the country. In view of our war experience, no one will 
cavil with this classification, or with the resulting conclusion 
that the industry must be maintained in a strong position. 
Some motorists and motor users may be disposed to advocate 
the continued free import of foreign motor cars out of fear of 
some combination having the raising of prices as its object. 
For ourselves we do not feel that any such combination is in 
the least probable or even possible. The position is not the 
same as in that of an industry the various members of which 
are turning out identical standardised articles. The operations 
of a price-raising ring would have to be preceded by the forma- 
tion of that ring, and a careful analysis of the whole subject 
leads one to conclude that a British motor trust, whether desir- 
able or not, is not in the least likely to come into existence. 
Thus prices will continue to be regulated by a considerable degree 
of competition. Neither is it probable that the import duties 
that may be imposed will be heavy enough to eliminate foreign 
competition altogether. To our mind this is not their purpose, 
but they are wanted, at any rate for a time, in order to give 
the home industry a fair chance of successfully combating that 
foreign competition when it comes. 


MUDGUARDING ON MOTOR CYCLES. 

HE motor bicycle, of course, started its existence as a bicycle 
with a motor attached to it, and it naturally followed 
the lines of a pedal-propelled cycle having the usual diamond 
frame which had proved its worth : a fairly high saddle position, 
pedals to assist in the propulsion, and so forth. In some 
respects motor cycles still follow bicycle practice too closely. 
True, the saddle position has become lower, the wheelbase 
longer, and the engine is now built witha frame designed expressly 
to relieve it, but many improvements are considerably overdue. 
For instance, the mudguarding on many, if not most, motor 
cycles, although it would be perfectly adequate and satisfactory 
on the slower, humanly propelled vehicle, leaves much to be 
desired when applied to the speedier motor bicycle. The valances 
fitted to the sides of the guards are a slight improvement in one 
direction, but a positive disadvantage in another. They check 
the flight of a certain amount of mud, but tend to make the 
interior of the guard inaccessible and difficult to clean. They 
are, moreover, in the way when repairs are in progress and, in 
the case of the front wheel, allow the mud to run down and drop 
off. The machine then runs into it before it has time to fall 
clear, and not only the engine and other parts of the machine, 
but the rider’s legs from the knees downwards become quickly 

coated with a thick layer of dirt when the weather is bad. 

It is this mud from the front guard which is responsible 
for most of the diitiness of the modern machine, for not only 
does it blow back as described above, but it runs down the front 
forks and mudguard stays and so to the bearings of the front 
wheel and drops upon the spokes and rim. The front wheel 
would keep cleaner if the guard were wider so that the mud 
would fall clear of the wheel, but unless the forks are very wide 
this means that they must pass through the guards, and the hole 
through which they pass must be properly stopped up or it, too, 
will become a source of considerable annoyance. 

It is an easy matter to make at home supplementary guards 
which will protect the rider’s legs quite efficiently from the mud 
which flies back from the front wheel. These guards afford a 
certain amount of protection also to the engine, but, un- 
fortunately, this cannot be entirely guarded without cutting 
off the cooling draught. If footboards are fitted, the lower ends 
of the supplementary guards or mud flaps can be attached to their 
front extremities and it is not necessary to fit a lower cross stay, 
but should one be required it can be made in the same way as 
the upper one as follows: I first procured a dowel rod 3in. in 
diameter—a light steel or aluminium rod would do equally well, 
but a dowel rod, being made of hard wood, is well suited to the 
job. This [ cut to the required length, just a shade less than 
the distance between the outsides of the footboards, then taking 
a block of wood about 2ins. by 2ins. by 2}ins., having the longer 
side and the grain vertical, I bored two holes through it at right- 
angles, but not intersecting, the upper one being in. to receive 
the dowel rod and the lower one equal in diameter to the top 
tube to which it was to be attached. [| then cut this in half 
through the axis of the lower hole. The block could now be 
placed in position over the tube and the two halves secured by a 
bolt and nut and the dowel rod pushed through the smaller 
hole. The necessary flaps can then be made of sheet steel, 
patent leather, or fibre. The first is, of course, the strongest, 
but the last two are light and do not rattle. In my case, fibre 
was chosen as being stiff and cheap, but although it was painted 
the mud affected the lower ends which became soft, so that I 
had to cut them off and finish off the guards with a little sheet 
brass shaped to the curve of the ends of the footboards to which 
they are attached, each with a single screw. J. a. 
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HIS illustration is of the Daimler 

six-cylinder motor carriage—in- 
tended for the Olympia Motor Show 
in the fall of 1914. It was the chef 
d’euvre of the Daimler Company’s 
range of models for the 1915 season, 
and confidence in its appeal to dis- 
cerning motorists was abundant. 





The engine, characteristic of the Daimler sleeve-valve principle, was powerful, silent and efficient to a degree, 
and the coachwork and fittings must have pleased the most fastidious and exacting purchaser. 


Daimler cars of the future will combine the same superior principle of engine design, and will be manufactured 
under an organisation ripened by the experience of intensive production of warfare machinery, embodying the 
highest standards of workmanship and skill. The war will end but the organisation will remain. 


CT 


The Daimler Company Ltd., Daimler Works, Coventry. 
































possesses charms which will attract those 
whom duty has held so long, and motorists 
will be among the first to revisit scenes 
which have fascinated them in the past. 


The car that will completely meet every demand of 
comfort, speed and reliability will be the supreme 


SUNBEAM 


which has demonstrated its trustworthiness through- 

out the greatest test of all. In addition to improve- The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd. 
ments in design and equipment, the efficiency of the WOLVERHAMPTON. 

power unit of the post-war model will reflect the 

valuable experience gained in the production of Manchester Showrooms . . . . . . 106, Deansgate 


London and District Agents for Cars : 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES J. Keeve, Ltd , 72, New Bond Street, W.1 
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ILL bring back 

to “Blighty” 
thousands of keen, 
capable and enthu- 
siastic motorists— 
as eager to enjoy once 
more the pleasures 


of the countryside 


many have proved by actual experience in 
the danger zone, that no car is at its best 
unless fitted with a C.A.V. combined starting and 
lighting outfit— the simple, safe and certain 
system—and the greatest petrol economiser extant 





ie the very best will appeal to them—and 


GA Vandervell RC Ep; 


ACTON .LONDON .W. 3 
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In buying 


A V E R Y You eliminate 
ely trouble and 
1918 Model TRACTOR ensure success. 





construction as a Tractor. The ‘‘AVERY” is one of the 

earliest machines made, and the result of an extended experi- 
ence in all parts of the world is seen in the special features of the 
latest models 


N° Agricultural Machine requires such perfection of design and 


The 1918 Model ‘‘ AVERY’ beats all others for its splendid balance, 
its simplicity of starting, its perfect cooling system, its economy in 
working, accessibility, ease of handling, and its wonderful Power and 
Speed and General Reliability : 


Immediate delivery of 10, 16 & 25 h.p. “Avery” Machines from stock. 


Write for particulars and special nett prices to 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD. 
DURSLEY, GLOS. 














MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


THE COMING OF THE SILO. 
HATEVER the opinions now held and the re- 
sults which have been experienced in the past 
in this country with ensilage, there can be little 
doubt in the minds of those in touch with 
American experiences that the silo is bound to 
be taken up eventually on a very large scale. 

There are comparatively few British farmers who have 
had experience of, or who have even seen, an up-to-date silo, 
and this subject of ensilage should be treated as a whole as a 
completely new idea and careful investigation made, based 
on present-day circumstances, while ignoring, more or less, 
the experiences of the past. 

The motor tractor is one of the new circumstances which 
affect the position of the maker of ensilage, and the concrete 
or wooden stave tower silo is another circumstance to take 
into account. Having a motor tractor on the farm, the 
farmer can chaff and blow his crop into the silo in one opera- 
tion, thus saving time and labour and ensuring much better 
results than under the old system. Formerly the crop 
was put into the silo in its original condition as taken from the 
field, by hand pitching or by an elevator. Chaffing the crop 
first ensures absence of air spaces and better settling in the silo, 
besides making the filling so much easier if a proper blower 
is used. 

The State authorities in America have taken up the 
matter of the provision of silos very seriously, and our own 
Food Production Department has offered assistance and 
information in regard to silo construction. 

To arrive at some idea of the magnitude of the American 
effort to increase the use of silos, the proceedings of one of the 
States—Indiana—may be taken as an example. A Special 
Silo Division of the Committee on Food Production and 
Conservation has been formed and a district ‘‘ leader”’ 
appointed in each subdivision of the State. Numerous 
meetings are held, lectures given, and every possible step 
taken to bring home to the farmers the advantages a silo 
offers. The direct aim of the Committee is to secure the 
erection this year in the one State of Indiana alone 10,000 
additional silos ; 6,000 were built last year. 

Professor Skinner of Purdue University states that as 
the result of eight years’ experiments in feeding cattle at the 
University the average returns for this period show that 
considerably greater profit was made in the case of animals 
fed on ensilage than from those fed on the usual rations. For 
dairy cattle it is claimed that ensilage is specially valuable 
and that 1oolb. of ensilage will replace 2olb. of grain. From 
this it is easy to calculate the value of ensilage by taking 
current grain prices as the basis. 

The possibilities of ensilage making should be most 
thoroughly and carefully investigated by a special committee 
in each county of the British Isles. It is unquestionable that 
under certain circumstances silos are most desirable, and, this 
being so, it is of national interest that such circumstances 
should be defined. Any question of food production costs 
is of wider interest than that of the farmers only. 





ASSISTING CIRCULATION OF WATER IN THERMO-SYPHON 
COOLING OF ENGINE. 


While the Thermo-syphon system of cooling has much 
to recommend it, it sometimes happens that through faulty 
design or position of the water pipes the circulation ot the 
water is not as rapid as it should be. 

I have never had occasion to try the scheme now suggested 
for overcoming such a fault, but I have been assured that 
it is effective. Drill the exhaust manifold and screw into 
it a connection to take a small copper pipe, say, one quarter 
of an inch internal diameter. Carry this pipe to the lower 
water pipe which connects the bottom of the radiator with 
the cylinder jackets and insert in such a manner that the 
end of the copper pipe is in the direction of the flow of the 
water, namely, from radiator to engine. This can most 
conveniently be done by bending the pipe or by fitting an 
elbow on the end. The pressure of the exhaust gas which 
passes through the pipe will blow the water in the direction 
required. The gas itself will have lost most of its heat 
while travelling through the small pipe. 

As it will probably happen that the highest part of the 
small pipe will be below the level of the water in the radiator, 
it is necessary to have fitted into the pipe a non-return valve, 
so that when the engine is not running the water will not 
flow into the exhaust manifold. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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THE COMING RENAISSANCE 
OF MOTORING 


HE post-war renaissance of motoring 
will produce many pleasing surprises 
for the motorist, but in no instance will the 
progress made in motor-car construction be 
soemphasised asin the new Calthorpe Minor. 


The BEST material the market can provide 
—the BEST workmanship wages can com- 
mand—are shaped through skilful design- 
ing into the most superb motor vehicle of 
moderate rating that has ever been pro- 
duced, comparable in appearance and 
quality with only the highest-grade cars of 
prices running into four figures. 


The ADVANCE ORDERS forthe Calthorpe 
Minor already evidence the enormous de- 
mand to be anticipated for these cars when 
Peace lifts the ban on motoring. To ensure 
reasonably early delivery after the war it is 
essential to register your order NOW. 
Descriptive circular upon application. 


CALTHORPE..... 


CALTHORPE MOTOR CO. (1912), LTD. | 


| BORDESLEY GREEN, BIRMINGHAM. 











THE 


CLASSIC 


ALC 


When its manufacture 
will be resumed. 


UR entire organisation 
is still devoted to work 
of national importance. 


We shall resume the manufacture of 
the Calcott light car when the needs 
of the Empire have been fully served. 


CALCOTT 


Telegrams~” Calcotts.” 


BROS., LTD., COVENTRY: 


Telephones—1144 and 1145 Coventry - 


London and District Agents~W ATKINS “€) DONCASTER, LTD., 
The Hall, Great Portland Street, W 
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Early Prospect 
of Motor ith 
FOR PLEASURE 


PLACE YOUR ORDER er: 


STAR > 


TOURING CARS / 


Acar at a popular price. 
Unequalled in value 
and well designed. 




















apply for literature to— 
THE STAR ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 

WOLVERHAMPTON. “- 
London Depot and Showrooms: 


THE STAR MOTOR AGENCY, 
24. LUNG ACRE, W.C. 














single 


recently a 


£3,965 was paid for a_lady’s 
diamond ring at auction 


Record ! ! 


This was a news item that appeared in every Daily paper on 
Saturday week last. But other sensational prices also were realised, 
e.g., a silver cup and cover, 6330z., at £8 15s. per ounce, £555 12s. Od. ; 
a palr of silver sugar dredgers, 150}z., at {11, £173 5s.; a child’s silver 
mug, £21; a row of pearls, £1,490; a pair of cuff studs, 
no jewels in, {15 15s.; and 60 other Hurcomb’s lots fetching 
abnormal prices. 


with 


How did it all happen? a lawyer asked his banker, who was the 
man to sell this diamond ring—-Hurcomb, of course—with the result 
client, lawyer, banker, auctioneer, and the undersigned are all pleased. 

Now. who is this Hurcomb? Well, the late Sir Edwin Arnold 19 
years ago. after his first transaction, said: ‘ There 
jewellers after all.” Twelve years ago the Editor of “ 
that I had a wide and honourable reputation. ‘Two years ago the 
Editor of “ Truth” repeated it with additional emphasis, adding : H« 
is one of the most capable valuers, nowhere else will you get a 
better price, more honest advice, and that you will never regret a 
transaction with Mr. Hurcomb, etc. Buy or borrow last 
‘Truth ” for the Special Supplement, the whole eight pages will b 
devoted to the “Hurcomb Way ” by the Editor of that famous journal 
The Sale of Pearls, Silver, Jewels under the Hammer are reaching 
abnormal prices. The cause of such abnormal prices. Well, at the 
Auction Room no coalition exists. There’s been a split, so to say, 
in the Cabinet. There are two parties—the upper and the lower 
and each set of buyers fight their hardest to outbid each other 
Hence such results so favourable to the Vendor. 


are some honest 
Truth’ said 


week’s 


NO FEE in any shape or form is charged for making an inspec 
tion and valuation at my Offices, your House, your Bankers, or your 
Solicitors. I will tell you what the goods will realise or buy—whether 
it be jewels, engravings, pictures, porcelain, ancient furniture. Inven- 
tories made for Burglary, Fire Insurance, etc. Bear in mind that 
the Editor of “ Truth” also said: ‘“ He is one of the most capable 
experts of Valuables of every kind.” Stamp Collections bought. A 
Valuer to the Public Trustee, the Estate Duty Office. W.E.Hurcombh, 
170-173, Piccadilly, W.1. Lift to 3rd floor. ’Phone Regent 475. 
8, Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. Avenue 2828. 
Telegraphic Address, Hurcomb, Fen, London. 
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“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








HEN in doubt buy a hat or 
The wise ad- 
ministratrix of a dress allow- 
arranges 


a tea-gown. 


invariably 
these replenishments of a 
wardrobe during off seasons and moments 


ance 


when more pressing needs influenced by 
the season are held in abeyance. Although 
tea-gowns are nowadays always with us, 
the advancing shorter days invariably 
serve to give a fillip to this most desirable 
possession. The tea-gown, like the blouse, 
has become a classic, and the creating of 
them is a veritable joy to the artistic and 


resourceful, since there are 
few or no_ restrictions as 
to style. From every 


period, from the Early Greek 
onwards, something is culled, 
and there is at the same time 
no garment that more readily 
lends itself to the using up of 
odds and ends, together with 
the utilising of half-worn and 
For 


country house visiting, which, 


existing pt ssessions. 
necessarily in restricted form, 


is setting in, the tea-gown is 
an imperative possession, those 
of sufficiently habillée character 
resolving into the, nowadays, 
readily accepted quiet dinner- 
fFOoOwn. 

\ particularly noticeable 
this 
is im- 


the 


feature in the connection 
season is the sash. It 
overestimate 
important that 
It is the whole gist of 


possible to 
part plays. 
many 
a simple situation that would, 
lacking the adornment, simply 
be passed over without com- 
Many a_ length ot 
beautiful ribbon picked up at 


ment. 

the sales—and ribbons, as was 
predicted in these pages, were 
a feature at a number of these 
clearances—will find its right- 
ful home ona tea-gown. A case 
in point, as a matter of fact, is 
illustrated ; a gown, this, boast- 
ing a basis of delphinium blue 
soft 
a quaint 


satin or charmeuse with 


cloak-like over-dress 
ot shadow lace, hemmed with 
silver tinsel ribbon and caught 
to the figure by a deep draped 

jade ribbon 
with Around 
band ot 


sash of green 


woven silver. 
the décolletage a dark 


fur rests becomingly on the 


neck, the sash, it should be 
mentioned, passing beneath 
the lace at the back to pre- 


serve the cloak suggestion. 
Lace is once again very 
much to the fore, particularly 
the new black Chantilly, which 
is very fine and very lhghtly 
patterned, and when 
used tight and clear over the 
arms, is of an effect unrivalled 


which, 


A CLOAK-LIKE 


for becoming elegance. Allied with white 
charmeuse or Georgette there few 
ensembles more alluring, and for a demi- 
toilette or tea-gown the suggestion is ideal. 

Returning to sashes. When the ends 
are not effecting some amazing bow, these 
are allowed to fall in a straight, formal 
fashion, the one frequently looped once 
over the other, and oftentimes trimmed 
with fringe. It is, moreover, entirely a 
matter of taste where the ends fall—back, 
front or sides. Or, again, one long loop 
and end will be the selected disposal, 
in which case a reversible ribbon or one 


are 


, 
i 
i 
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% 
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EFFECT—SHADOW 
DELPHINIUM BLUE CHARMEUSE. 


LACE OVER 


[Aug. 3rd, 1918. 


lined with a sharp contrast makes for 
pleasant change and variety. But sashes 
we may, and can, wear ad infinitum. 

As is customary at this time of the 
vear, a few of the early autumn hats have 
put in an appearance, and amid a plethora 
of velours one or two plain felt models 
stand out as conspicuously fresh. These 
are moderate as to brim, but have rather 
appreciable crowns, which, however, are 
pushed down or dented in, as the felt used 
is absolutely souple. 

Prominent among the things of which 
we this side of the Channel have made a 
study of late years is the proper and be- 
coming poise of headgear. It is really 
lamentable in these days to meet one of 
the few exceptions who still wear a brimmed 
hat like a halo, or, perhaps even worse, at 
a very acute angle. The latter is, frankly, 
outrageously bad form. Pitched forward 
and quite or very nearly straight is the 
millinerial edict for hats and toques, and 
just what the crowning piece means to a 
smart, well turned out appear- 
ance it is impossible adequately 
to express. 

Wondrously deft decora- 
tive trimmings are being 
arranged with stiff, heavily 
ribbed petersham ribbon, some 
entire shapes, indeed, being 
built of this ribbon either laid 
in close, overlapping lines, or 
each strand united by open- 
work stitch, hand-done, of 
course, in thick silk. The initial 
cost of a hat of this genre has 
always been appreciable, and is 
more so than ever now, though 
against that must be put the 
comforting reflection that a 
really good velours is immune 
to all sorts of weather influ- 
ences. As with suéde shoes, a 
good stiff brush will at once 
bring up the pile and surface 
texture. Though the initial 
cost of the velours may seem 
comparatively heavy, the end- 
less possibilities of re-blocking 
make them economical wear. 

The ‘‘tammy,” after a 
prolonged and fruitful career, 
is absolutely defunct save in 
such elaborated guise as to be 
quite unrecognisable as a béret. 
For comfort and safety’s sake 
in these days of packed travel- 
ling it is to be sincerely trusted 
that a veto will be placed on 
outstanding feathers and quills. 
An unpleasant accident or two 
would be highly salutary in 
stamping out this stupid and 
frequently ugly ornamental 
fancy. Velvet hats, it is said, 
may come along later, though 
the present fetish is for satin 
Windsor. For all-round useful 
service a black satin Windsor 
hat with rather high soft crown 
and mushroom brim, the latter 
lined with beige crépe and the 
former wreathed with a fancy 
beige feather mount, is not to 
be surpassed. It can be worn 
with almost any gown and, 
being necessarily hand-made, is 
not likely to be met in the cheap 
plagiarising ‘‘ Untrimmed Hat 
Department.”’ Le Bae 
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164-180, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephene: Museum 5000. 
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StS 
CAUTION. ee 
ee 
See that the name “ FOX" is on the 
metal discs (right and left), attached 


to every genuine pair of X'S New 
Non- Fray Spiral Puttees, thus— 


: FOX'S N 
| I) 
; For Fok 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers— 
FOX BROS. & CO. (Dept. I), Wellington, 
Somerset. 











Agents for United States— 
Manley & Johnson, 260-266, West Broad. 
way, New York, U.S.A. 
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NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented). 








BLIGHTY TWEEDS 


Hand-woven by Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


Blighty Tweeds are woven from the finest Scotch 
yarns, and are ideal for men’s and women’s over- 
coats, suits and gowns. They are healthful, 
rain-resisting and durable, and possess great 
individuality and artistic merits. 

For the week from 12th to 17th August Burberrys are 
installing a special loom at their Haymarket premises, 
which will be worked by discharged men. 

This interesting Exhibition provides a practical de- 
monstration of the advantages which both the maimed 
victims of the war and the general public derive 
from support of the Blighty organisation. 

Everyone desiring to assist in the economic recon 
struction of our industrial life will be most welcome 
to call and see the loom at work and inspect the 
whole range of Blighty Tweed patterns. 





BURBERRYS, Haymarket, LONDON, S.W.1. 





















They 
lubricate 
the 
valve-stems 


Patent 
Valve-Stem Lubricators 


They automatically lubricate the Valve-Stems where they 
work in their guides. The result is more horse-power, easier 
Starting, readier acceleration, a quieter engine and decreased 
petrol consumption. 

They are obtainable of all Garages and Motor Dealers, and 
the price is only 20s. per set of eight. They are easily fitted 
The illustrationshows 
one of the “ Duco” 
Valve-Stem Lubrica- 
tors in position inside 
the Spring. At each 
stroke it automatically 
lubricates the stem 
and guide. The result 


Write to-day for the new ‘Duco’ Booklet. 
It ts full of interest to all motorists. 





Regulation H 
Extra Fine L 
Extra Fine L 





eavy Weight, 8/6 per pair. 
ight Weight, 10/- __,, 
ight Shade, 





11/- ” 


is a clean and slippery 


BrownBrothers 








valve-stem, improv- 
ing the running of the 
whole engine. Showrooms: 


Manchester ‘Depot : 


GREAT EASTERN STREET, 


DEANSGATE. 


LONDON, E.C. 2. 
15, NEWMAN STREET, W. 1. 


267-273, 
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THE ATLANTIC FLIGHT. 
HE importance of the flight justifies a reference even 
in that section of the journal devoted more particularly 
to road vehicle affairs. Newspaper enterprise is in danger 
of giving the average reader something of a wrong 
impression, for the fact of the matter is that the Atlantic 
flight will probably be made this year quite regardless of Lord 
Northcliffe’s offer. In no ungenerous or carping spirit one can 
say that any newspaper which succeeds in Jinking its name with 
an epoch-making event which will go down in history as of equal 
importance with the setting sail of the Mayflower, the discovery 
of America, or Drake’s sail round the world, at a cost of £10,000, 
is to be congratulated on its business instinct. 

The reasoning behind the idea has to do very largely with 
time and shipping space. America is building scores of big 
bombing aeroplanes, and the consensus of trustworthy opinion 
is to the effect that a saving will follow if the machines be flown 
to Europe under their own power. Several routes are available, 
and there are a number of different ways in which the feat may 
be essayed. Handley-Page and Caproni, both of which firms 
have representatives in the States at the moment, favour the use 
of land-going machines, while admitting that the matter of 
seaplane or aeroplane is not one of vital importance. 

Major-General Brancker, Royal Air Force, went over to 
the U.S.A. recently for the purpose of arranging the preliminaries 
of the first flight. Whatever be the ultimate decision as to 
route, type of machine, landing stations and depéts along the 
route selected must be arranged. If the direct route overseas 
be chosen, it is estimated that a dozen or so obsolete cruisers 
would serve the 
purpose of depot 
ships well enough. 
Fortunately, 


a number of late 
discoveries have 
gone tar to 


simplify problems 
of navigation, 
while directional 
wireless will also 
play a great part 
in keeping the 
pilots always in 
touch with assist- 
ance. 

One import- 
ant point not to 
be overlooked is 
that the machines 
will not arrive in 
Europe in new or 
perfect condition. 
The life of both 
plane and motor 
is limited, and if 
it should prove 
that, after flying 
some 2,000 miles, 
the engines 
were almost im- 
mediately in need 
of overhaul, a re- IN 
vision of the 
scheme would 
obviously be 
needed ; at present it 1S estimated that a considerable margin 
would remain in hand. General Brancker thinks engines of 
750 h.p., having a tank capacity equal to forty hours’ continuous 
flight, would be ideal; the planes themselves, he thinks, should 
average eighty-five miles an hour, and, so far as this goes, the 
Rolls-Royce aero engines now have the work well in hand. 


LABOUR FOR ROAD BUILDING. 


A SOMEWHAT important point tends to be overlooked by 
+4 those who have the importance of the post-war roads at heart. 
Briefly, it is the question of skilled labour supply. During the 
war a fine personnel for road repair and construction has grown 
up in connection with the building and repair of military roads 
wherever British armies have been operating, and it would be a 
pity if this fine material should run practically to waste on 
demobilisation simply for lack of a little forethought and 
expenditure. 





A WARWICKSHIRE 
A Wolseley near Solihull. 


& 4 


Sy =e 






Obviously no form of industrial conscription may be applied, 
but there seems no insurmountable reason why terms equally 
as good as those obtainable elsewhere in other industries should 
not be offered on their leaving the Army to those who have 
been trained in road work at the national cost during the fighting. 
If road work be classed as the lowest form of unskilled labour 
and remunerated accordingly, the men will not consider the idea, 
especially in view of the high wages being paid in other directions 
where the industrial leeway of war must be made up. 

On the other hand, there is a suggestion that at least 
£50,000,000 will have to be spent on the British roads at an early 
date. Very probably the sum will prove quite inadequate, and 
in view of this, to handicap road reconstruction for the want of an 
extra penny an hour in wages would be rather stupid in the 
national interest. 


THE PROBLEM OF POST-WAR CARS. 


HE motor manufacturer is torn between taking the public into 
his confidence in regard to post-war intentions and remaining 
silent. The first course is open to the objection that any published 
anticipations may, by force of events, prove unrealisable, and 
every business man has a dislike of misleading his supporters, 
however unintentionally. Saying nothing at all about the 


matter of future intention has the disadvantage of cutting into 
both present and future goodwill. 

The average motorist who is a satisfied user of one maker’s 
products is prepared to wait so long as he is satisfied that he 
stands in line for reasonable treatment and early delivery com- 
patible with all the conditions ; 


but hope deferred maketh sick 
the heart of man 
—particularly if 
he be used to 
speed—and unless 
the manufacturer 
is able to give 
some sort of as- 
suring promise, it 
is to be feared 
his old customers 
will tend to pass to 
the waiting list of 
a more optimistic 
maker. 

A lot has been 
said and written 
about post-war 
prices. Some 
may ask, quite 
reasonably, why 
the motorist 
should expect to 
be in the happy 
position of paying 
less for cars after 
the war, when the 
cost of practically 
everything else 
has doubled and 
more than 
doubled. True, 
many factories 
have been greatly 


LANE. extended and 
fitted with the 
latest kind of 


labour-saving machinery, much of which will be available for 
post-war car manufacture. 

Against this must be set those extremely doubtful questions 
of labour and raw material costs, leaving out of the matter 
altogether the problem of priority in raw material supply. In 
all logic, makers can be excused in pointing out that selling prices 
should show an increase. 

Unfortunately, from the maker’s point of view, he is faced 
with something like an tmpasse. He has a choice either of 
building an improved machine and selling it at the old price, 
or very little more, or he can make the old type vehicles and 
reduce the selling price. There isan easy sale for well over 100,000 
cheap, satisfactory light cars in this country—cars, say, selling 
completely equipped at something not more than {150. But with 
every {10 on this figure the market contracts anything between 
5,000 and 10,000. It is a curious position, and it will be inter- 
esting to see how the makers will tackle the job. W. HB, 
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Reliable on Hills 


Manufactured bya branch of —Vickers Limited, . 








WARD END WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON AGENTS 
WOLSELEY MOTORS L° York Sr. Westminster SWI 


$$$ $$____ 
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“ THE IZAAK WALTON INN,” DOVEDALE. 


Famous pO ree ia —— . : 
ee his olk world inn ts situated at the 
See Ma. 5. entrance of Dovedale, and is regarded as 
the ‘* Anglers’ Mecca”’ by those who woo 
the finny tribes in the waters of the Dove 


and Manifold. 


BELSIZE 


rhe day which diverts the wholesale use 
of metal from destructive to constructive 
purposes will witness the birth of a new 
era in motor car construction. 

The epoch will be marked by the new 
Belsize Car, which, in the light of war 
experience, will worthily take its place as 
the “leader of its class.” 


Earmark Belsize for 
atter-war delivery. 


Belsize Motors, 
Ltd., 


ee Clayton, Manchester. @ 















MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


TRACTOR FIELD WORK AT NIGHT. 


INCE the opening of the Government ploughing 
scheme by the Food Production Department very 
little has been heard of night ploughing. The 
general impression obtained from experience with 
the Government machines was that, all things 

considered, better average results were obtainable from 
working by daylight only. These trials of night plough- 
ing took place chiefly in the winter and early spring, when 
conditions were most unfavourable to both tractors and men. 
The weather for long periods was in itself a severe test of 
stamina. 

Recent though these night trials were, they took place 
in the early days of tractor ploughing in England, and neither 
men nor machines had reached the stage of development 
which exists to-day. In fact, the great majority of the men 
knew very little indeed of either tractors or ploughing, and 
what would be trivial matters to experienced men were often 
serious troubles to the men engaged. Again, many of the 
causes of troubles in both tractor and plough have since 
been corrected as the result of experience gained from con- 
tinuous work under British conditions. It is therefore by 
no means settled yet that electric lighting will not be required 
as part of the equipment of an up to date tractor. 

Spells of wet weather such as we are now having in my 
part of the country impress one with the desirability of making 
the utmost possible use of favourable conditions when they 
exist. 

As has been frequently stated, the great advantage of 
motor tractors is their ability to do a great amount of work 
in a relatively short time and to continue at work indefinitely. 
This being so, there appears to be no reason why the untiring 
energy of the tractor should not be utilised to the fullest 
possible extent. In a very few years, instead of an odd man 
on each farm being able to handle a tractor, knowledge of 
mechanical farm power will have so increased that it will 
not be a matter of serious difficulty for the farmer, his family 
and farm hands between them to furnish relays of drivers 
for the critical times of the year, such, for instance, as im- 
mediately after harvest, when it is important to get the maxi- 
mum amount of land ploughed in time for early sowing of 
winter wheat. 

Electric lighting sets have now been so_ thoroughly 
proved and developed for use on motor vehicles that little 
or no experimenting remains to be done in order to produce 
an efficient and reliable electric lighting equipment for farm 
tractors. 

The latest model ‘“‘ Moline’’ motor plough includes in 
its standard equipment an electric lighting set. The makers 
being one of the leading agricultural implement firms in 
America presumably would not have added this feature 
unless they were satisfied that it would serve some practical 
purpose. 


A WORD TO BRITISH TRACTOR MAKERS. 


The results attained by the standardisation of the 
American “ Liberty ”’ aeroplane motor and of the ‘“ Liberty ”’ 
motor lorries are quite likely to result in the production of 
Liberty farm tractors. The Federal authorities have already 
instituted an investigation as to the numbers and types 
of farm tractors necessary to meet all the requirements of 
America, the object of the investigation being the standardi- 
sation of a limited number of models instead of the hundreds 
of varieties of machines now produced. 

If, as seems likely, some such programme is officially 
adopted in America, the result will be lower production 
costs and increased output, both of which will materially 
affect the selling prices here if shipping space is available 
to bring tractors to this country. Already in America 
several firms are specialising in the production of “ power 
units’ for tractors, the power unit comprising engine, clutch 
and transmission gears complete, and a considerable per- 
centage of the American tractors are built up with these 
units as the foundation. The utilisation of the units still 
leaves room for a great deal of individuality in regard to the 
complete machines, as length of wheel base, sizes of wheels, 
disposition of weight, type of radiator, carburettor, etc., 
can all be in accordance with the maker’s ideas on the subject. 
If some of these units already standardised by their makers 
are considered by the authorities to be satisfactory, the 
production of ‘“ Liberty” tractors is already well under 
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ROLLS- ROYCE 





THE ATLANTIC FLIGHT 


STRIKING STATEMENT IN NEW YORK INTERVIEV/ 


“WOULD USE BRITISH ENGINE 


There is one engine which General Brancker believes has 
demonstrated the possibility of such an exploit. It is the 
Rolls-Royce, an English motor .... The plane making the 
transatlantic voyage would carry two engines and two tanks 
. . . » It would be possible for the Rolls-Royce engine to 
make a high speed .... He declared that the Rolls-Royce 
is absolutely reliable, and the flight would be a certainty 
with it.” Extract from “New York Tribune,” June 22, 1918 














ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD., Contractors to H.M. Government, 14 & 15, Conduit St., London, W. 1 


Telegrams; ‘‘ Rolhead Reg, London." Telephones: 1654 Gerrard (38 lines) 
AND AT DERBY, PARIS, NEW YORK, MADRID, BOMBAY, ETC. 
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** Neither does it spin... .” 


The less a tyre slips the longer it wears | 
—the better it grips the less it slips. The | 
Beldam V Steel Studded grips the road with 
a cog-like grip the moment you put in the 


clutch; no spinning wheels — no skidding. MORE SPARK ENERGY and spark at much lower 


The reason is because the studs are indented. speeds than any pre-war magnetos of equal 

The rubber tread prevents slipping on hard electrical output. { 
roads, the studs grip on _ skiddy roads. 
Result : Safety and long mileage. 











Please write for Booklet, ** Testimony,” 
written by Beldam users. 


The BELDAM TYRE CO., L™?- 


| BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX | 
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M-L Magneto Synd., Ltd., 
Victoria Works, 
Coventry. 
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will be BRITISH 


and that fact will influence the sales of 
BRITON CARS—it will be a guarantee of 
Sound Workmanship, Highest Grade Material, 
Comfort and Elegance. 










The new BRITONS will contain many 
interesting improvements and we know 
they will be worth your consideration. 
May we register your name for earliest 
particulars ? 
THE BRITON MOTOR CO. 
(1912), Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
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& Passengers 








We invite correspondence from 


“~ present and potential users. Change of London Address: 


Our new London Address is 
112a, Junction Road. 
Upper Holloway, N.19. 


‘Phone: Hornsey 2212. 





Commercial Cars, Ltd., 





E,. Luton, England. 
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way. One of the unit makers has seen advertising value 
in the name “ Liberty,” and calls his unit the Liberty 
Tractor Unit. However, if standardisation is strictly enforced 
aS a War measure it may have the effect to some extent of 
prejudicing the future by retarding progress in design. 


WIDTH OF FURROW SLICE. 


Old ideas—prejudices one might call them—die hard 
when they relate to agricultural practices. One of the ideas 
most obstinately held, except in a few districts, is that the 
width of furrow should not exceed 1oins. This idea, however, 
is getting more fragile every day now and its end is in sight. 

With tractor power has come dry land ploughing even 
for stiff clay soils, and with dry land ploughing has come 
deeper ploughing step by step. I mentioned in my notes 
of last week that statistics from America prove that in three 
years the average depth of ploughing has been increased 
nearly 30 per cent. by the users of motor tractors. 

There should be no need now for much winter ploughing 
or working of the land when it is not in a fit and proper state 
to show the best results therefrom. Mechanical power makes 
feasible subsoiling and miniature mole draining down to 
a depth of, say, 28ins., and the net result of the intelligent 
use of motor tractors will be a lowered water table and more 
quickly drained surface soil. Stirring of the drained subsoil 
will in a short time so aerate it that it will not be detrimental 
to gradually turn this subsoil up by deeper ploughing and so 
increase the fertility and depth of the seed bed. Market 
gardeners and numerous experimenters have amply proved 
the benefits to be derived from a well drained, deeply worked 
seed bed, and it cannot be doubted that, given the necessary 
power and implements to effect the drainage and deep culti- 
vations, farmers generally will increase the depths of ploughing 
which are current practice with horses as the tractive power. 
I, of course, am not referring to shallow soils overlying chalk 
where the total depth of workable soil is already being 
cultivated. 

Many farmers have already increased their ploughing 
depths considerably, but with the standard ploughs supplied, 
viz., working up to Ioins. wide, a limit of about 7ins. deep 
is imposed for multiple ploughs, as beyond this depth a furrow 
only roins. wide cannot be properly laid over and stands 
on its edge. In fact, 6ins. deep is about the maximum 
which can be attained satisfactorily with a roin. furrow. 
With a single furrow plough the proportion of depth to 
width can be slightly increased, as the leading plough breast 
(or a single breast) is not hampered in its turning effort as 
is a following plough by pinching of the furrow slice between 
the slade of the leading plough and the breast of the following 
one. 

It will readily be seen that if a more or less square section 
furrow is cut which occupies the full space between the 
ploughs, the slice cannot be twisted by the breast without 
causing the right-hand top edge to be displaced. The re- 
sistance set up by this is frequently so great that the furrow 
slice will not turn, but shoots out almost straight behind 
with the turf still uppermost. This fault could be eliminated 
or modified if the makers allowed a greater length of clear- 
ance between the leading and following ploughs, so that the 
slade of the first plough is well in advance of the share of 
the following plough. 

However, so long as the farmers are satisfied with plough- 
ing of 4ins. to 6ins. deep and the manufacturers’ ploughs 
have been standardised to meet these requirements, it appears 
to be to nobody’s special interest to agitate for motor ploughs 
with greater clearances and wider furrows. For the time 
being, therefore, many owners of motor ploughs will have to 
make the best of the implements available, and a useful tip 
to those who wish to plough as deeply as their implements 
will allow is as follows: Set each coulter as wide as possible 
to the outside of the plough (experiment must decide the 
maximum advisable for the particular conditions) so that 
the coulter will cut an inch or, perhaps, more wider than the 
furrow slice. The appearance of the furrow wall after the 
plough has passed will be that of a step, say, half way up 
the furrow wall. When the next cut is taken it will be 
obvious, therefore, that the furrow slice instead of being of 
an even rectangular section will have the top right-hand 
edge missing, the bottom of the slice being wider than the 
top. In this way a considerable portion of the resistance 
to the twisting of the furrow slice will have been removed. 

This procedure, though very effective within certain 
limits, is only a makeshift, and for deep ploughing a width 
of furrow not less than 50 per cent. greater than the depth 
should be ploughed, and there should be ample clearance 
jengthways between the ploughs. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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When the time arrives 
| for the resumption of normal 
| business you will want a Car 
which is in | 
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Class A. 


Secure a place now on the 
HuMBeR Priority List and 
avoid disappointment later on 











Humber Limited, Coventry. 

















In buying A V FE, R Y You eliminate 


a new 
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construction as a Tractor. The ‘“‘AVERY” is one of the 

earliest machines made, and the result of an extended experi 
ence in all parts of the world is seen in the special features of the 
latest models. 
The 1918 Model ‘‘ AVERY "’ beats all others for its splendid balance, 
its simplicity of starting, its perfect cooling system, its economy in 
working, accessibility, ease of handling, and its wonderful Power and 
Speed and General Reliability. 


N° Agricultural Machine requires such perfection of design and 


Immediate delivery of 10, 16 & 25 h.p. “Avery” Machines from stock. 


Write for particulars and special nett prices to 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD. 
DURSLEY, GLOS. 































FARM 
TRACTOR 
SERIES 





No. 4 
THE EMERSON TRACTOR, Model E.B. 
(WITH POWER LIFT FOR RAISING PLOUGH). 
(WAKEFIELD) 


Ah 











(IN TWO GRADES: SUMMER AND WINTER.) 


Exclusively used, recommended and supplied by Messrs. 


BRAINSBY’'S, LTD., PETERBOROUGH, or 
C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 
(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 


MANUFACTURERS of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes of POWER PLANT: and MACHINERY. 


WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY TO RAILS GUARANTEED. 


c. D.C. 
































REPEAT ORDERS come to the 
man who delivers “on time.” Broken 
delivery promises kill custom in the 
end. 


So take no risks with your Delivery 
Service. The better the vehicle, the 
greater the economy—and so with 
Tyres. 


Specify ‘“CLINCHER” Tyres 
for your vans and lorries—they are 
proved Tyres—trustworthy Tyres. 
Made in the Empire's Largest 
Rubber Factory. They will give the 
greatest mileage and resilience. They 
lengthen the life of your vehicle. 


Write for special ‘‘ Commerctal Users" terms. 
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Motor TYRES 


THB NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., LTD., Edinburgh, London & Branches. 
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MODES & MOODS 





“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








HERE comes a tide in the affairs 

of most wardrobes when a dis- 

creet overhauling reveals the possi- 

bility of turning about and _ reno- 

vating some existing garment into 
a quiet home dinner dress, or one suitable 
to the simple entertainments that are all 
the war has left us. Although taking a 
look backwaid over the past few months, 
the delusion stands out as glaringly in- 
accurate that full evening dress was 
absolutely taboo. To take only one 
example: the Opera Season at Drury 
Lane. On such nights as Sir Thomas 
Beecham elected to give the beautiful 
‘Coq d’Or,”’ “ Boris ”’ and the ‘ Valkyrie,”’ 
the large and representative audiences 
in the boxes and stalls 
recalled pre-war days, 
the most exquisite 
dresses and cloaks and 
fine jewels being worn. 
Brocade and __ tissue 
gowns were much in 
evidence, with filmy 
transparencies about 
the arms and shoulders. 

Youching evening 
dress ei evande tenite 
generally, the tendency 
appears to be all for 
rich stuffs, very simply 
fashioned, with — skirts 
longer and more slim, 
and frequently resolv- 
ing into a small wispy 
train. Although there 
is infinitely more charm 
and attraction about 
the soft Eastern bro- 
ecades which are by 
some means or another 
drifting Over into this 
country, it is impossible 
to overlook the fact 
that several of our 
large establishments are 
showing heavier _ bro- 
cades, almost verging 
on those beloved of our 
great - grandmothers, 
which, as the saying 
went, stood by them- 
selves. Just precisely 
how these will be 
handled, modisiic his- 
tory has yet to relate, 
though one cannot but 
believe there is some 
important intention at 
the back of the revival. 
On the other hand, ik 
is equally true that 
much old stock is being 
brought to light to fill 
up the depleted ranks 
of the fabric army, and 
we are all rather in- 
clined to work out, in 
a new sense, the old 
adage of ‘‘ any port in 
a storm. 

Another feature of 
evening dress is the 
use of black Malines 
and Chantilly — laces. 
Little or no persuasion 
will be required to en- 
force this vogue; it is 
one that appeals to 
most women,and especi- 
ally to those who have 
passed the rubicon of 


youth. Oftentimes 


mingled with white lace, and nearly always 
mounted over white, these lace gowns Co 
not fail to strike that particular note ot 
elegance that has never yet failed to find 
favour in the eyes of the fastidious, well 
dressed Englishwoman. Of the part 
which sashes are now playing, and 
likely to continue to play, in evening 
toilettes almost a to.re could be written. 
Never has the sash 
been more impressed by 
the sense of its own 
importance than is the 
case just now. It forms 
the basis of many a 
scheme, and as a re- 
novating asset stands 








A DAY OR EVENING GOWN. 
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easily in the first place. Wonders can be 
wrought with a short length of metal 
brocade ninon, or one of the lovely shot 
tissues, together with ribbons of every 
imaginable quality and kind. 

As a case in point we have taken 
a simple renovation, into which has 
been worked the addition of a little 
transparent under-slip bodice, so that 
the whole affair can at once be transformed 
into a demi-toilette. Small need at this 
hour to point the advantages of such 
an adaptable possession in a_ holiday 
outfit, when every item in the way of 
luggage has to be carefully weighed. 
Drastic restrictions on this score have 
taught us all many invaluable lessons, 
and it will be long before we have 
need or inclination to travel once again 
with sufficient luggage to fill a small 
pantechnicon van. 











Well! The idea we had in mind 
for the pictured model was an existing 
black charmeuse or soft satin. A last 
vear’s skirt would amply serve the purpose, 
since the width now necessarily taken out 
would go to the formation of the wee 
underbodice, the Obretelles of black 
Georgette or net completing the corsage, 
these having the appearance of being one 
with the bell-rope side panels. Finally 
there comes the sash, and that is the 
piéce de résistance, and should preferably 
riot in colour, or else maintain a settled 
scheme of gold or silver; or, again, 
should an all-black gown be desired, a 
length of that closely beaded net could be 
requisitioned. 

The inset head and half-figure depicts 
the transformation wrought by the intro- 
duction of the above mentioned filmy 
slip, charmingly arranged with religieuse 
sleeves and a little upstanding collar, 
There is no need for this supplementary 
feature to descend further than just below 
the bust line, where it is held in place 
by a slot and elastic. 

Those who are fortunate enough 
to have the means and the opportunity 
to indulge in more extravagant flights 
of fancy have a very host of alluring 
Eastern schemes of colouring wherefrom 
to choose. Sometimes these are gathered 
together in various materials, as was the 
case with a delicate plumbago blue char- 
meuse, arranged with quaint hanging 
sleeves of mauve tulle, that were trimmed 
with the tiniest vouleaux of pale pink 
satin. Purple, old blue, grey and yellow 
represent a quartet that is to be fre- 
quently seen deftly intermingled into 
one harmonious whole. L. M. M. 
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After Four Years War. 


The fame and the quality of CRAVEN is just Zw 
the same to-day ~ it is the same exquisitely . 
matured tobacco immortalised by 
Sir J. M. Barrie in “My 
Lady Nicotine.” 


Craven 


Sir J. M. Barrie wrote: 
““If you try it once 

—you smoke it ever per OZ. 
afterwards.” 


Made by CARRERAS Limited 
55, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Est. 1788. 
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Khaki Shirts 


For Practical Value — Healthful, 
Durable,Non-irritant & Unshrinkable. 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) 




















If you are unable to obtain, write to the 
Manufacturers for name of suitable Retailer : 


Wn. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37,Viyella House, Newgate St., London, E.C. 











































PEACE.- 

TIME 
PRODUC. 
TIONS 


being temporarily suspended, we are now producing other 
work of national importance demanding skilful! and accurate 
workmanship. The resultant experience will be reflected in 
post-war SWIFT Cars, which will maintain the highest 


standards of progressive manufacturing methods. 





\(anfield 


/n choosing Foot- 
wear for any 
purpose, see that 


_ a trusted name THE SWIFT 
( such as that of — Co., 
MANFIELD COVENTRY. 
guarantees the akties, 
product acre, WCE 
Consult at any branch; 15.17, Sout! 
King Street 


228 & 229 PICCADILLY, W.1 
125 NEW BOND ST., W.1 
376 & 377 poe W.C.2 
59 & 60 St. PAUL’ 
CHU. RCHYARD, E.C.4 
67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
307 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 


Biogiom ess p ae om sem 7 typical 

. | | Rae 
Bay Window 
fitted with 


at = HOPE'S 
a ASEMENTS 


Be and 
PL. ARE Oe LEADED-GLASS 
anfield , hy PE bas r = May be seen at 


a; he 59 BERNERS : S! 
hy, LONDON .W. 














British Forces abroad are urgently 
in need of the help of British Women as 


CLERKS, TYPISTS, COOKS &c. 
Enrol to-day in the --- 


W.A.A. C. 


(Women's Army Auxiliary Corns) 
Full rticulars at any 
Employment Exchange 

Ad at Post Office for 


SAE RICCI SE aN 








To economise space 
the inset appeal is 
included, by request. 
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THE USED CAR MARKET. 


ANY owners are considering whether they are better 
advised to keep their cars, even though, because of 
the Motor Spirit Order, they are unable to use them 
or to sell. No hard and fast ruling can be given 
in the matter, so much depends on personal circum- 

stances. Those who are so keen on motoring as a pastime that 

each day without its run counts as a day wasted would be, as 

a general rule, well advised to keep their cars so that the 

road may be taken again without delay when the restrictions 

are removed. 

There are some who were far-sighted enough to have their 
names placed on some waiting list or other for delivery of a car 
in strict rotation when manufacture could be resumed, so soon as 
it was seen that manufacture for private sale would\be stopped 
during the war. This class may be wise to sell their present 
vehicles because, at the worst, the delivery of a new car can only 
be a matter of a few months after private manufacture is resumed. 
To others, who were of a mind to store their cars, the high prices 
now ruling may prove an attraction sufficiently strong to over- 
come the reluctance to sell. It is not to be assumed, however, 
that every motor vehicle will now bring a price in excess of that 
at which it was first listed in the maker’s catalogue. Far from it. 

Fashion to a big extent regulates demand. Present fashion 
runs in the direction of Rover and Sunbeam cars, for example. 
Cars by these and other popular makers are now, if in really 
excellent condition as regards both chassis and bodywork, and of 
comparatively late date—1o15, say—bringing quite an appreci- 
able sum more than their original prices. But cars for which 
there is no great demand—every motorisc knows of such, 
although mention of names would be invidious and, as a matter 
of fact, unfair, because they are often enough quite as excellent 
as the more popular types-—do not bring the same high prices. 

Nor is it easy to sell used ca1s which are in need of some 
repair. One can spend a very few pounds in repairs without 
a certificate even now. But more extensive repairs are both 
costly and tedious, and classification and priority certificates 
are needed. Some drivers are very hard on their vehicles: they 
wear out the brake linings, foul the engine, develop rattles, 
bumps and squeaks, and damage the coachwork, thousanas of 
miles before a more careful driver. These careless people must, 
at the present time, pay even more heavily than in more normal 
periods when they come to sell their cars. Even with a popular 





* OVERTURNED.” 
An accident to a Sunbeam ambulance in Egypt. It is worth } 
noting that the car subsequently returned to the park under its 
own power. 


make of car a dealer is hard put to-it to make a profit in buying 
and selling if it be that quite a respectable sum must be spent 
in putting the vehicle into good condition. This, perhaps, will 
explain the disappointment of those who have harboured the idea 
of turning a small profit in war-time by the sale of their cars, 
and have been offered a low price. 

A very objectionable type of advertisement is now appearing 
in the daily newspapers. It purports to be the announcement 


o_o 


>. ; 


of a private person, and it asks in the first place for the offer 
of cars to buy; later it offers cars for sale. The address given is 
sometimes one of the best hotels; but i: is doubtful if the owners 
of the hotels are aware of the practice. Actually, these dealers— 
for that is what they are—are newcomers to the motor car 
business, ard they are war-time opportunists of the most virulent 
and objectionable type. Point blank they refuse to deal with the 
industry or wich any person at all well informed about cars 
and their value. They keep just inside the line of strict legality, 





IN DAYS OF PEACE. 
Among the heather on August the Twelfth. 


but their statements are—well, coloured! Private owners, 
ignorant of the present condition of the used car market, should 
not attempt any dealings without the advice of some informed 
person. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 


HE American Army, or that part of it located in England, 
has brought its Own ways, customs and motors with it. 
They seem very excellent, although some are not our ways. 
There is, for example, the left-hand drive. In the London 
streets and on the country roads near the camps the drivers 
seem to get along very well without discomfort to themselves 
or inconvenience to others, but it is unlikely that the left-hand 
drive will become popular here, although if it did, it would not 
be the first case of a visiting army leaving its impress on the 
country in which it stayed. 

And there is the matter of the heavyweight motor cycle. 
Here we reckon the 3} h.p. single-cylinder, or the smaller twin 
or opposed-type engine, quite powerful enough for solo work, 
and mostly the “‘ big-twins’’ have been reserved for sidecar 
combinations. But the Americans and the Canadians revel 
in the big American machines even for solo work in the towns. 
It is an object lesson in itself, so far as flexibility and ease of 
control go, to see a rider streaking down the Strand on a Harley- 
Davidson, Indian or Henderson motor cycle. To our idea 
the machines seem too powerful for such work, and their weight 
seems rather excessive for the solo rider to struggle with; but it 
is not at all impossible that the example of the Americans will 
cause some change of opinion. 

No doubt, if the change does come, our British makers 
will be able to meet the demand. The American machines 
were designed for work in much stiffer country than ours; but, 
not altogether as one would expect, the features which were 
regarded as essential over rough country simply become added 
conveniences when the cycles are used in easier conditions. 
Electric lighting sets, ultra-powerful but well silenced engines, 
self-contained detailed equipment, and the general neatness and 
accessibility in design all make for popularity. Nor is there 
a striking difference either in first or in upkeep costs. 

The writer used an American sidecar combination right 
through the heavy winter of 1917, covering over 5,000 miles 
in hilly country, and, apart from the fact that the toolbox had 
never once to be opened, che outfit averaged sixty-two miles to 
the gallon, while for some period the fuel used was 50 per cent. 
paraffin. There are, of course, several makes of British motor 
cycle equal to and even better than the performance which is 
not anything like a record, and is only quoted as an average 
performance. The particular point in mina is that the American 
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A Glimpse 


into the Future. 


FTER nearly four years of War, it is perhaps 
permissible to indulge in a little anticipation of 
what the future will bring. Such a scene as 

that pictured below provides a very pleasant contrast to the 

sterner life of to-day, and conveys a suggestion which may 


“The Development of the Lanchester materialise in less time than is generally imagined. In 
Car” is the title of an interesting anaes : ‘ : 

booklet dealing with the progress of anticipation of that happy time, will you register your name 
{ f ; est 

ieee ak olf 1914. It for particulars of the Lanchester post- War Car when we are 
Sucines many Lancheder mechanical free to send them? It entails no obligation to purchase. 


features and is free on request. 
Will you ask us for a _ copy? 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CoO., LTD. 
95, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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THE 


CLASSIC 


When its manufacture 
will be resumed. 


Qin entire organisation 
is still devoted to work 
of national importance. 


We shall resume the manufacture of 
the Calcott light car when the needs 
of the Empire have been fully served. 


CALCOTT BROS., LTD., COVENTRY. 


Telegrams—“ Calcotts.” Telephones—1 144 and 1145 Coventry, 


London and District Agents—W ATKINS ‘€) DONCASTER,LTD. 
The Hall, Great Portland Street, W. 




















The Cingalese racing-car is a picturesque 
survival of Speed ideals of former times. 
No attempt at comfort. 

‘To-day speed and comfort combined are the pre- 
rogative of the motorist who uses Spencer-Moulton 
His is the rare satisfaction of having tyres 
that give reliable and economical service with the 


‘Tres. 


fullest degree of comfort. Good tyre value a/ways. 












e THREE -RIBBED TYRES. 


Catalogue on request to 
GEO. SPENCER, MOULTON & CO., Ltd., 
77-79, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


Works: Kingston Mills,Bradford-on-Avon,W iis 
DEPOTS az 

GLASGOW —6s-67 

CHESTER-1 

Dhaeesnate 

NOTTINGH 






mn, Ltd. a1, Windsor 
lin, Belfast, and, Cork. 














soldiers using the machines solo in this country will help to 
popularise the heavy cycle to a greater extent than ever. 
MANY RULES AND ORDERS. 
Y now, under a recent ruling of ‘‘ Dora,” all goods-carrying 
vehicles, with the exception of: (a) Vehicles owned by the 
War Office, Admiralty or Air Force; (b) vehicles wholly or 
mainly used in agriculture ; (c) horse-drawn vehicles with a load 
capacity of less than 15cwt., are, or should be, registered, 
July 31st having been the last date for registration. On and after 
September 1st no vehicle may be used without a permit issued 
by the Road Transport Board, and no permit will be granted 
unless the vehicle has been registered. The ordinary motorist 
has no particular interest in the latest order other than a purely 
academic one, as showing how the transport wind in general is 
blowing. He needs, however, to Pelmanise very thoroughly, 
so to speak, in order to keep out of the law’s clutches regarding 
infringements of the many orders nowadays. 

Of more particular interest is the latest ruling about boys 
as motor car drivers. A certain latitude is allowed local licensing 
authorities in the matter of authorising boys having attained 
the age of sixteen years to drive motor cars other than a heavy 
motor or a public service vehicle, the latitude being in the 
matter of the satisfaction of the local authority that the applicant 





A 25 H.P. VAUXHALL STAFF CAR AT THE LOWEST SPOT 
ON EARTH (THE DEAD SEA, 1,292ft. BELOW SEA LEVEL). 


for a driving licence is competent to drive the car for which the 
licence is asked. <A ‘“‘ heavy motor car ”’ is defined as ‘“‘ a motor 
car exceeding 2 tons in weight unladen,”’ and “ public service 
vehicle ”’ as a “‘ motor car licensed to ply for hire as a hackney 
carriage or stage carriage.”’ 
TANKS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
HE recent successful offensives show that the military mind 
is beginning to grasp the real use and purport of the tanks. 
It was no idea of those responsible for the beasts in the first place 
that they should be used in driblets, in ones and twos, and in 
unsuitable country. Asa weapon of offence the tank is deserving 
of study. Unfortunately, in the first place those officers com- 
manding troops in the field had some little difficulty in seeing 
eye to eye with the tank enthusiasts, while the officers in charge 
of the tanks themselves were too inexperienced in actual military 
work in the field—they were mechanical people chiefly—to be in 
a position to press home their views. 

Whatever the ultimate result of the Cambrai offensive 
at the time, the battle demonstrated the real use of tanks. It is 
said to have caused rather hasty revisions of opinion in certain 
quarters, and—it is only possible to judge by later results— 
the more modern way of looking at things is not altogether 
unproductive of those results the nation has been expecting 
for some time now. The tanks as we now know them, even the 
latest quick-moving types, are, logically, purely experimental. 
When the military bigwigs can nerve themselves to give the 
engineers something of a free hand the actual land battleship 
will be appreciably nearer. Wt, 2B: 





MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


FITTING SELF-STARTERS TO TRACTOR ENGINES. 
SSUMING the carburation (mixture of fuel and _ air) 
to be correct, the one chief remaining factor which 
militates for or against easy starting is the ignition. 
The great majority of tractor engines rely upon 
magneto ignition, the drawback of which is that 
the rotary parts of the magneto must be moving at a com- 
paratively high speed before a sufficiently intense spark is 
produced. 

In the case of motor car engines electric self-starters 
have been adopted very largely in order to overcome the 
difficulty of hand turning the crank-shaft at the necessary 
speed. This difficulty is no small one when the engine has 
been standing all night in a cold garage and the oil has gummed 
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HIS illustration is of the Daimler 

six-cylinder motor carriage—in- 
tended for the Olympia Motor Show 
in the fall of 1914. It was the chef 
d’euvre of the Daimler Company’s 
range of models for the 1915 season, 
and confidence in its appeal to dis- 
cerning motorists was abundant. 


| 





The engine, characteristic of the Daimler sleeve-valve principle, was powerful, silent and efficient to a degree, 
and the coachwork and fittings must have pleased the most fastidious and exacting purchaser. 


Daimler cars of the future will combine the same superior principle of engine design, and will be manufactured 
under an organisation ripened by the experience of intensive production of warfare machinery, embodying the 
highest standards of workmanship and skill. The war will end but the organisation will remain. 


CT 


The Daimler Company Ltd., Daimler Works, Coventry. 
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CEL GRAY 


Sunbeam Staff Cars and Ambulances have achieved fame in every sphere 
of military operation, whilst 


SUNBEAM -COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


have played a material part in securing for the Allies supremacy in 
the air. It was largely the unfailing efficiency of the Sunbeam-Coatalen 
aircraft engine which gave to our pilots the confidence and courage to 
win and maintain such ascendancy. This is a gratifying compliment to 
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Priority of delivery of post- foresight and experimental work, as the experience gained in pre-war days 
war models will be secured by formed the stepping stone from which the present Sunbeam-Coatalen Aircraft 
the receipt of your inquiry now Engine was produced. This invaluable scientific and manufacturing experience 


will be utilised to great advantage in the building of the after-war Sunbeam car. 








THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co. Ld. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester Showrooms - - - 106, Deansgate. 
London & District Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond St., W. | 
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FORESIGHT 


Immediately the war shows any signs of collapsing, the 
call for cars will be so overwhelming that only those 
motorists who have had the foresight to order in 
advance will have the faintest chance of acquiring a 
good car within any reasonable time; others will have 
to content themselves with anything that happens to be 
available. I'TCOSTS NO MORE to apply this foresight 
to your post-war motoring, and thus to assure to your- 
self a good ear. In the light car class, the post-war 
Calthorpe Minor is the obvious choice, if you desire the 
highest grade in material. workmanship and finish. It 
will introduce an entirely new standard in light car 
construction, giving quality. refinement, and efficiency 
on a seale never before attempted by any save the 
heavy car, whose price runs into four figures. May we 
add your name to our waiting list ? 








CALTHORPE 


CALTHORPE MOTOR CO. (1912), LTD., 


BORDESLEY GREEN, BIRMINGHAM. 
Scottish Agents, Messrs. ALEXANDER & Co., Nottingham Place, Edinburgh 
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HE pleasure you extract from your 
car is measured by the protection 
you enjoy from your Wind-Shield. 










High speed driving demands that your “Steed” be 
equipped with “the best of all Wind-Shields.” 

And, therefore, only by fitting a “ Beatonson” can you 
experience the maximum of comfort and safety when 
motoring at all speeds and in all weathers. 






Many years’ reputation for leadership in design, simplicity 
in manipulation and rigidity in construction are behind— 


THE BEATONSON 
“Best of all Wind-Shields.” 


G. BEATON & SON, LTD. (Dept. C.), ST. JAMES’ SQUARE 
HOLLAND PARK, LONDON, W. 11. : 
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up the cylinders and pistons. Motor tractors suffer more 
severely in this respect, as most frequently they stand out 
in the open field all night at times when the temperature 
drops to freezing point or lower. Owing to the large engines 
used I have known it to be necessary for two men to exert 
their full strength to turn even slowly the crank-shaft of the 
engines of certain makes of tractors. Owing to such diffi- 
culties and to remove the necessity for the attendance of 
two men to start the machine, electric self-starters such as 
are used on cars have been suggested by many people, and 
electric self-starters, in fact, have been adopted already 
by a few manufacturers in America. 

Personally I do not regard electric self-starters with 
favour, as they add another complication to the machine 
and involve the carrying of heavy batteries which are an 
expense in the initial outlay and are very liable to be damaged 
by inexperienced men. To supply the power necessary to 
turn quickly a cold, big tractor engine a very substantial 
and weighty electric outfit, including generator, batteries 
and motor, would be necessary and would be detrimental 
in three direct ways: undesirable weight, expense and com- 
plication, to which might be added unreliability in inexperi- 
enced hands under the severe conditions which attend 
tractors in their regular work. In the case of tractors fitted 
with smaller engines of the high speed type these disadvan- 
tages would not be quite so apparent, but, on the other 
hand, neither are the advantages of a self-starter so much 
called for. 

If there were no alternative way of starting big engines 
than either electric self-starters or quick hand turning of 
the crank-shaft, I would certainly advocate self-starters ; 
but fortunately there is a compromise which answers all the 
necessary requirements and is exceedingly simple, if not 
absolutely fool proof, viz., the trip-starter or impulse-starter, 
as it is generally known. This device is now fitted to a large 
proportion of the tractor engines and creates a very intense 
spark in the cylinder no matter how slowly the engine crank- 
shaft turns. In the ordinary form of construction the 
magneto machine which causes the spark is driven by a 
rigid coupling from the engine crank-shaft or from the 
cam-shaft, consequently the speed of the magneto is exactly 
in proportion to the speed of the engine. When a trip- 
starter is used the magneto is in principle driven through an 
intermediary spring, and a trip ratchet is so arranged on the 
magneto spindle that it can be set by hand to prevent the 
spindle turning until the spring has been compressed by the 
turning of the engine crank-shaft. The ratchet is then 
automatically released, and owing to the force of the spring 
the spindle of the magneto revolves at great speed and causes 
an intense spark which starts the engine running under its 
own power. 

It will be seen therefore that no matter how slowly 
the engine is turned, the spring will be compressed and, on 
release, will rotate the magneto spindle at high speed. This 
action also has the additional advantage that it automatically 
retards the spark to some extent and so prevents risk of 
danger from a back fire. 


A MECHANICAL SHOCK LOADER. 


About four vears ago a North Dakota farmer invented 
and had made for his own use a device for mechanically 
loading grain sheaves on to the wagon, and now, after four 
years’ use and development of the idea, the attachments 
are being marketed under the name of ‘ The Myers Shock 
Loader,” by Messrs. Munson and Thomson, 1949, University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The mechanism, which somewhat resembles the now 
familiar sweeprake, is attached to the side of the wagon with 
steel hinges and can be raised or lowered at will. The opera- 
ting mechanism is actuated from a friction clutch attached 
to a rear wheel of the wagon. As soon as the sweep has 
entered the bundle or shock, it is raised and the load is 
deposited in the wagon. The sweep then returns to its first 
position and is ready for the next lot. The control of the 
sweep is by means of a lever or rope which is connected to 
the friction clutch referred to above. 

One of the heaviest jobs on the farm and one for which 
women are least fitted is pitching at harvest time, but the 
use of mechanical hav loaders, elevators, and shock loaders 
would do much towards removing women's disabilities on 
the farm in comparison with men. I hope that some 
British manufacturer will secure a sample Myers machine 
with the idea of producing a similar machine here. 
Hay sweeps, hay loaders and elevators we already have 
with us. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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Why 


q Warland Dual (quick-tyre-change) Rims 
are practically standard on every type 
of pneumatically tyred war vehicle from an 
aeroplane trailer to an armoured car. Why ? 


q In times of peace they were a constant 
feature on every make of passenger 
vehicle from a Ford to a Rolls-Royce. Why >? 


At present they will be found on the 
most efficient road transport service ; 
and particularly so where the Woman is at the 


Wheel. Why ? 


The answer is crystallised into two words— 
Economic efficiency. 


WAKLAIND 
DUAL kia 


THE WARLAND DUAL RIM CO., LTD. 


ASTON BIRMINGHAM. 
111, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: London, 3887 Mayfair. Telephone : Birmingham, East 976 
| Telegrams: ** Warlanrim, Wesdo, London. 
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Discovery 


Every great industry has its root discovery 
on which it has been built up. Far 
reaching as the results have been, there i 
little or none of the glamour which attend 
the efforts of the explorer — probably 
because of the lack of adventure and the 
secrecy so often necessary. 

The Rubber industry owes its present 





— oo 
YK x 7s aan mammoth proportions to the discovery of 
ws ban ; the process of vulcanization. 
: So This was found by two men almost 
Be = ae j J simultaneously—one in America and the 
: = : = - \ si j other in England. Chemists of all nations 
O Agricultural Machine requires such perfection of design and : \ | Soe as cies ee tat nee 
construction as a Tractor. The AVERY” is one of the ~ yee no more striking instance of the perfection 
earliest machines made, and the result of an extended experi- >» now obtained can be found than 
ence in all parts of the world is seen in the special features of the ve 
: : 
latest models. . ; ong - Wood. Milne 
The 1918 Model ‘‘ AVERY '"’ beats all others for its splendid balance, Va 
its simplicity of starting, its perfect cooling system, its economy in British-Made 
working, accessibility, ease of handling, and its wonderful Power and ( 
Speed and General Reliability. z (@) t or y res. 
Immediate delivery of 10, 16 & 25 h.p. “Avery” Machines from stock. ¢ WOOD-MILNE, Ltd., 21, Albion 
_ } Street, Gaythorn, Manchester. 
. ° ° ° M579 Tel fr danitn Mancheatar* 
Write for particulars and special nett prices to elegrams: “ Wudmiln, Manchester. 


Telephone : 8774 City (3 lines). 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD. LONDON : 42-46, WIGMOREST., W.1 
DURSLEY, GLOS. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








EVER in the whole course of 

its long and varied career has 

the blouse had a more formidable 

rival to face than the jumper. 

But, nothing, dismayed the classic 
little garment has risen superior to all 
attacks. Indeed, one might be inclined 
to believe a fresh impetus has been given 
to it; such very special efforts are now 
being made to render the new season’s 
models the charming, chic, dainty affairs 
they most unquestionably are. There is 
little or no encroaching on the jumper 
styles, the rubicon being firmly fixed 
between these and the blouse proper, 
although the latter has naturally fallen 
under the slip-over influence, the no- 
fastening vogue having seriously affected 
every phase of dress, from evening gowns 
to “ undies,” 

\ very pleasing example of the slip- 
over blouse is given in our first piciured 
sugg stion for the week, a model that 
urt.ermore positively bristles with novel 
dea:. The body part, which is in a 
celicate beige shade of Georgette, is criss- 
rossed with the wee-est nipped tucks 
‘o produce a bold check effect, a very 
delicate mauve Georgette being requisi- 
tioned for sleeves, cape collar, vest and 
helt, while last, but by no means least, 
in importance is the trimming of white 
silk braid. This is applied at the wrists 
and on the inserted vest, where it is most 
ingeniously arranged to effect loopholes 
for the hanging braid buttons. 

\nd just a word en passant about 
that check effect achieved by the nipped 
tucks. Similar and equally charming 
results are being secured with open stitch- 
ing and chain stitching, all of which points 
to the clever, adaptable spirit of the age. 
If we cannot buy the checked materials 
of our heart’s desire, we can produce the 
effect by hand, and so on throughout 
the whole modistic scheme of things. 
Ismbroideries are ingeniously introduced 
to bring about the desired splash of colour, 
buttons will be so disposed as to produce 
good Jigne and original effects, hand-made 
fringes and home-made laces, both cro- 
cheted and knitted, all having a big word 
to say in the matter. Mother-o’-pearl 
buttons are among the most notable 
novelties. These in a colour are especially 
effective, either matching or contrasting 
with the blouse or frock they adorn. A 
white crépe de Chine blouse, planned on 
simple shirt lines, with beautifully fitting 
shoulder yoke and high collar band, 
had a close line of claret-coloured buttons 
carried from just above the waist to 
the summit of the throat, more of the 
buttons forming link fastenings to the 
turn-back cuffs. he shirt was destined 
to be worn with a wine-coloured gabardine 
tailor-made, the belted coat so arranged 
that the fronts could be worn open when 


desired, a very possible contingency 
when so charming a blouse could be re- 
vealed. 


There seems to be a decided disposi- 
tion in the tailoring world to evolve coats 
that exact the completing note of a de- 
tachable waistcoat. By this means a 
considerable amount of change and variety 
can be wrought with one suit, and it has 
unquestionably given the waisicoat blouse 
a big push forward. The model forming 
the subject of our second sketch is very 
typical of the moment, and lends itself 
to various expressions, not the least 
attractive being vellum-tinted peau de 
with Georgette in tone for sleeves 


sole, 


and vest. Saving and excepting in 
front, where the waistcoat points are 
carried below the waist, the blouse is 


arranged to just cover the skirt with a 
slight rucking movement that obviates 
the necessity of a belt—a rather daring 
innovation, with belts and sashes on the 
rampage in all directions. Note, too, 
the high black satin stock collar, with its 
tiny turn over of filmy muslin. This also 
is a decided breaking away from the beaten 
track of bared throats and important 
spite of a 
continue to 


turn-back collars, which, in 
speedy 


threatened demise, 

















BLOUSES OF 
bob up as serenely as ever. Whether they 
will weather the storm of a cold winter, 
minus fires, remains to be seen. At the 
moment there seems to be no diminution 
in the favour accorded them. A recent 
recruit to the falling collars is a round cape 
affair reminiscent of a little charity school- 
girl's, but instead of closing in orthodox 
fashion in front, the opening occurs on 
the shoulders, thus leaving the back and 
front plain and undisturbed. 

Already preparations are rife to meet 
a coal-less era with an influx of velveteens 


TO-DAY 
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and chiffon velvet blouses. The simpler 
these are made the better, and, except in 
rare cases, the pile material should match, 
or, at any rate, tone with, the skirt. Some 
of the models designed entirely for house 
wear are extremely fetching little affairs. 
Many are trimmed with a touch of fur, 
and others with Georgette or charmeuse, 
the silken stuff usually fashioning the 
sleeves. But when warmth is the asset 
aimed at, the whole garment is carried 
out in velveteen. Magyar and Raglan 
styles are in greater favour than inset 
sleeves with these heavy fabrics, although 
positive wonders aie wrought with open- 
work stitchings and embroideries and 
insettings of crochet lace, worked in 
a heavy silk—a toning exactly with the 
velveteen. In very truth and fact there 
is no hint of the stuffy velveteen blouse of 
yore in the exquisite little models now 
appearing as single spies, but, when the 
cold weather comes, to be with us in whole 
battalions. 

And just one final word on the subject 
of the dainty ephemeral blouse now 
holding an assured position in evening 
realms. Full evening dress, except for 
dances and such like entertainments, is 
conspicuous dy its absence, and those in 
authority in the blouse world were by no 
means slow to seize the opportunity of 
wielding the many charming fabrics at 
hand into models of exceptional grace 
and elegance. A very fine quality black 
Chantilly lace, partially veiling a founda- 
tion of white Georgette, was one delightful 
expression, another being a plain little 
black ninon model with a square-shaped 


AND TO-MORROW. 

neck and elbow sleeves over a foundation 
of black charmeuse, the latter closely 
embroidered with silk in the same colour 
as the soft satin skirt with which it was 
destined to be worn. By this means a 
desirable affinity was achieved. Little 
wispy affairs of Georgette and tulle in 
delicate colourings, or ivory white, depend 
principally upon hand stitching and vein- 
ing for their decorative results, others 
in net and tulle being trimmed with 
filmy lace of the Malines or Valenciennes 
order. SL BB 
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Photography 


means picture-making with British Made 
apparatus and materials throughout. 

ENSIGN ROLL FILMS will fit any Roll 
Film Camera and give the finest results. 
ENSIGN CAMERAS are made for use with 
films or plates in all sizes trom Vest-Pocket 
to Post-Card. Prices from 10/- upwards. 













Sold by all Photographic Dealors 


HOUGHTONS LTD “anelacturers . 843-39 HIGH HOLBORN ¥ 1 



















ion and Charm 
ix) of Durobelle 


=e Fabrics 


HESE wonderful fade- 
less fabrics enable you to 
effect a complete trans- 
formation in your home for 
quite a small outlay. During 
the hot summer days their 
harmonious designs and colour- 
ings create an atmosphere of 
charm, coolness and fragrance. 


SS 
UrODE 


Only by actually seeing patterns of this beautiful fabric can you 
realise its daintiness and beauty. We suggest that you write for 
a selection and then choose at your leisure the colourings and 
designs that will blend with your furniture and decorative schemes. 
Please write to-diuy for selection of Patterns. 
Width. Creams. Col. ; Width. Creams. Col. 
Plain Durobelle Casement | Durobelle Satin Casements 50in. 5/11 to 6/11 
Cloth os +. 3lin. 1/6}to 2/3 | Durobelle Poplins.... ..50,, 4/11 ,, 6/11 
Do... os a -- 50,, 2/3 ,, 3/9 | Durobelle Tapestries - 50,, S/1l ,, 12/9 
Durobelle Bolton Sheetings 50,, 3/11 ,, 4/3 | Durobelle Fadeless Madras 
Durobelle Canvas Casement Muslins, beautiful effects 50,, 1/11¢,, 10/6 
‘ot oe 42 oe » 3/11 ,, 4/11 | Magnificent range of Cotton 
Durobelle Fancy Damasks 50,, 4/11 ,, 5/I1| and Artificial Silk Case- 
Durobelle Reps & Mattings 50,, 5/6 ,, 6/11! ments, plain and figured, 
belle Stripe: 50,, 4/11 ,, 6/11} lovely shades = -- 50,, 6/11 ,, 10/6 
Durobelle Rugs from 21/- each. All British Dyes. Great variety of shades. 
s zuaranteed Fadeless. 
A splendid range of Cretonnes, Linens and Taffetas of choice designs =nd rich 
colouring, for Curtains and Loose Covers, from 1/64 yd. 


Please specify textures when writing for patterns. 
COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS A SPECIALITY, 
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Any length replaced free 
if colour fades. 






















For Loose Covers, 
Curtains and Cover- 
ings, Magnificent 
and rich 
colourings. Prices 
from 1/9¢ per yard. 

Pattern Book free on 

application. 







1, The Quadrant, Bournemouth. 
London Showrooms: 188, SLOANE STREET, 8.W. 


All POST ORDERS Direct to BOURNEMOUTH. 


Mention “ County Life" when writing. 



























the name which 
means all that is 
best in Invalid Car- 
riages—the name 
which has become so 
closel yassociated with 
the slogan, “It folds 
so easily,” and 
& the Carriage that should 
| be in every Nursing Home 
£ and Hospital, and would 
F prove an ideal gift. 
: Especially useful when 
your patient) is recovering 
—it means more enjoyment : otal) 
—more fresh air. i = if ) Pac ae 
You can carry it in Motor ' 
Car, Tram, Tram. of 
Steamer. 
Are you interested ?— 
then write us. 


PRICE £3176 
SIDWAY ALLWIN, 
Ltd., 











ions 









Sidway Works, 

Granville St., 
. BIRMINGHAM. 
Eta 


Ml a 0 
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CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NEW ITALY. 6G/- net. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN and SIGNOR ANTONIO AGRESTI. 
Dealing with many as ects of modern Italy, her home and foreign policy, the emigration question, 
her position with regard to the war, her hopes and aims for the future. 





MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NEW voLUME. BISMARCK, €dited by Basi. WiLLiams. 


By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A.. C.V.O., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. Frontispiece. 106 net. 

A Biography based on exhaustive study of ideas already formed in the period of calm before this 
storm burst upon the nations. This book calls up Bismarck as a living human being, extenuating, it is 
true, none of his grossness or his arrogance, but, nevertheless, deeply appreciative of all that was 
great in him, and all that was tender and sincere. 





TELEGRAPHY, AERONAUTICS, 
AND W-R. By CHARLES BRIGHT, 
F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C E., &c. 

Demy 8vo. Frontispiece and Map, 16/- net. 
A general survey from the standpoint of an 
engineer, with sections on Aeronautics and War, 
and sections on Inter-Imperial Communications. 





GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON, 
Chichele Professor of Military History at Oxford. 

G6/- net. 2na Impression in the Press. 
mae every member of the War Cabinet 
should devote a couple of hours before its next 
meeting to reading a volume whose clearness 
and cogency entitle its author to be described as 
the British Clausewite.""—Punch. 
THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE 
GREAT WAR. 
8/6 net. An historical survey of the develop- The First Record of its Naval, Military, and 
ment of Parliamentary institutions in the modern Fconomic Influence. By ARCHIBALD HURD 
world. 76 net. 2nd Impression. _ 
NOW READY, A New Book by the Author of “A Hilltop ot the Marne.” 
ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR ZONE. By MILDRED ALDRICH. 
5 - net. 
THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS. By W.T. MASSEY. 
Ap account of the work of the Imperial Forces in the Deserts of Egypt and Sinai. Illustrated 
with Drawings made on the spot by JAMES McBEY. Crown 8vo. 6/-'net. 


RECENT FICTION. 


THE ANCHOR _py ™. T. H. saDLER. 6- net. 


“| have nothing but praise for a story whose scheme and treatment reach an unusual level of 
distinction." —Punch, 

* All his people are interesting, and they all ring true."— Pall Mal! Gazette. 

“In prese ting the modern scene, it appears that he knows the ropes almost alarmingly.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 
OH! MONEY, MONEY. 6)- net. A New Novel by ELEANOR H. 
PORTER, Author of ‘* The Road to Understanding,” ‘‘ Just David,’’ &c. 
IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE. By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, 6/- net. 
“We cordially recommend this quaint and delightful fairy-tale."—Literary World. (3rd Impression, 
ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS. By L.M.MONTGOMERY. 6/- net. 


(2nd Impression, 


REMNANTS. 


Chapters on a Variety of Themes. 


NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The third volume in Professor RAMSAY 








* One of the best novels we have recently read.”’—Field. 


MOTLEY, AND OTHER POEMS. 


db - eee eee sibs By DESMOND MACCARTHY. 5/- net. 
36 net. 2nd Impression now ready. ** Not many sketches or essays survive collec- 
“ He is -it is so easy to saya man of rare gifts. tion from the weekly publications which have 
1 master of affecting rhyme, and beautiful been their receptacle, but Mr. Desmond 
MacC irthy’s REMNANTS do better than that, 
for they achieve recollection. Grave to gay, 
lively to severe, they never miss their mark.” 
to love and to revere Westminster Gazette. Field. 
TRIVIA. 
POEMS, WITH FABLES IN PROSE. By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 4/6 net. 
By HERBERT TRENCH. “A new mode of expression, condensed, 
elusive, but somehow illuminating.” 
2vols. 10/6 net 


10 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2. 


words. But this, 1] think, is not ultimately his 
secret. To me he is a master whom I am happy 


Irish Times. 























CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Small Talk at Wreyland 


By CECIL TORR. With 8 plates. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

A valuable addition to the literary store of Devonshire. It is full of good things, 
and contains many facts, stories, and sayings which might otherwise have been 
lost. . . - From his father and grandfather he has drawn a good deal of enter- 
tailing matter, to which he has added experiences of his own, both local and 
otherwise. . . The author has travelled far and wide, and some of his jottings 
have in this relation a distinct historic value.’—The Western Times 


Social Life in Britain 


From the Conquest to the Reformation 
A Series of Extracts from Contemporary Writers compiled by 
G. G. COULTON, M.A., St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. With 
5 plates. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
“ Here we have a world of contemporary evidence as to the food, clothes, re- 
ligion, sport and morals of the medizwval Englishman. A most illuminating 


and instructive book . . in which scholars and lovers of literature will 
delight..."—The Daily News 


British Grasses 


And Their Employment in Agriculture 
By S. F. ARMSTRONG, F.L.S., of the School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge. With 175 illustrations. Demy S8vo. 6s net. 


“The Agricultural ‘student, for whom primarily the volume has been written, 
will find in it a useful guide to his study of the grasses which form our meadows 
and pastures, and valuable help in their practical employment and treatment.” 

The Journal of Botany 


Plants Poisonous to Live Stock 


By HAROLD C. LONG, B.Sc. (Edin.), of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. With frontispiece. Royal 8vo. 6s 6d net. 
Cambridge Agricultural Monographs. 

‘Farmers and veterinary surgeons will alike find this handy little volume a 
treasury of guidance and helpfulness.” —Eastern Datly Press 


Manuring ior Higher Crop Production 


By E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., Director of the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station. Second edition, revised and extended. With 17 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net. 

“ An authentic and lucid record of modern researches into soils and manuring. 

. . + The war period has given us no more opportune or valuable book for 

farmers.”"—The Times 


Prospectuses of any of the above books will be sent on request 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4: C. F. Clay, Manager 











From the Editor’s Bookshelf 


The Sheepfold, by Lawrence Housman. (Duckworth, 6s.) 

MR. LAWRENCE HOUSMAN’S latest book seems to be biography dis- 
guised as fiction, so hampers the reviewer and surprises the reader, pleasantly 
or unpleasantly, according to temperament. In form it suggests the novel, 
and that it traces its heroine’s career for three quarters of a century from 
childhood to death is not enough to make it pure biography, particularly as 
it details incidents in her career such as any biographer who knew his trade 
would refuse to tell of the subject of a ‘“‘ life.” Yet, for all that, even without 
a portrait or a foreword to point the way, we should have surmised that 
Mr. Housman has used his imagination here to make the dry bones of fact 
rise up and live for us rather than to create. He has seen Jane Sterling’s 
long pilgrimage through life with sympathetic eyes. Her childhood with 
her widowed mother, the keeper of the chapel at Mutton-in-the Marsh, is 
touched in with a humour and understanding which would make it delightful 
reading were it not for a side of her experiences which even when seen, as 
Mr. Housman sees it, in its true proportion, condoned by the helplessness 
of unenlightened young creatures at the mercy of their own impulses, is 
unpleasant. For Jane’s later life as domestic servant, as wife, widow, mother, 
then preacher, he has the same sympathy and almost always succeeds in 
passing it on to his reader. The pages which tell of Jane as head of her 
strange community, ‘‘ The Jokers,” and Jane alone and old, have not quite 
the same sparkle as the earlier parts of the book ; but from material not the 
most promising for biography or novel Mr. Housman has fashioned a book 
which, as we have said, partakes of the nature of both with a distinction of its 
own which justifies its author. 


The Anchor, by M. T. H. Sadler. (Constable, 6s.) 

BY the introduction of quite unnecessary scenes and people The Anchor 
attains an air of almost biographical fidelity which may or may not have 
any foundation. Its hero is one Ian, otherwise Laddie Macallister, a jour- 
nalist and a gentleman, and “‘ the Anchor” of the title is the thoroughly nice, 
sensible girl in whose love, after some hesitations, Laddie finds insurance 
against his own uncertainties. His adventures in Paris, London and Germany 
are told with an assurance that carries conviction, save in one or two details. 
We do not quite believe in the editor of a political weekly who airily post- 
pones the arrival of his literary assistant with the remark that he has “ plenty 
to fill the paper during the summer.” This is nearly as unlikely as that on 
the strength of knowing the language and nothing else Laddie Macallister 
should be sent to Germany to buy machinery ; in fact, when we found that 
he returned safe and sound, having had no particular adventures by the 
way, that we might be shown a temperate and convincing picture of 
Germany just before the outbreak of war seemed the only reason for 
sending him there at all. The analogy with which the book closes is so 
neat and so unlike the rest of the story that we wondered whether the 
author might not have reversed the Cheshire cat’s procedure of beginning 
with the grin, and have written the book to fit its latest pages. 


Outwitting the Hun, by Lieutenant Pat O’Brien, Royal Flying Corps. 
(Heinemann, 6s. net.) 

MR. O’BRIEN was one of nine Americans who, as a body, joined the British 
Colours in Canada. The story he has to tell of his early exploits in 
the Flying Corps, his being taken prisoner, and, after incredible 
hardship and privation, his getting across the frontier, is an amazing and 
breathless narrative. If any proof were needed that truth is stranger than 
fiction, it is here in this fascinating book. No novelist would have dared 
deprive his hero of almost all natural advantages and to overwhelm him with 
such difficulties as in fact happened to Mr. O’Brien. This is one of those 
books that even the reader tired of new books will say ‘‘ Thank you” for 
being told of. 

A New Way of Housekeeping, by Clementina Black. (Collins, 3s. 6d.) 
IN Miss Black’s interesting book, ‘‘ A New Way of Housekeeping,’”’ we have 
set before us a scheme for the reorganisation and management of household 
affairs which must fill with hope those working and professional women 
who spend much of their spare time in the ‘‘ deadening labour ” of the house. 
She prefigures an emancipated future when her plan will free millions of 
women to follow individual careers with all their powers, or to care for their 
children, that most important work, which being only a part of the average 
woman’s daily duties, is often badly done. Miss Black’s suggestion is that 
the business of housekeeping should be placed ‘‘ in the hands of comparatively 
few experts’ who will turn that now never-ending home industry into an 
organised trade without in the least interfering with that source of national 
strength the Englishman’s home. But well as it all sounds, Miss Black 
herself admits that ‘“‘ the Millennium will not arrive with federated house- 
keeping,’’ and even that is a dream future which most of us will never realise. 


’ 





That Which Hath Wings, by Richard Dehan. (Heinemann, 7s.) 

THE pages of ‘** Richard Dehan’s” latest book may fail by a few of the 
500 advertised, perhaps, to account for its unwonted price, but he would 
be a very captious critic who ventured to quarrel with it on that account. 
Never has it been our lot to review a novel packed so full of events, characters 
and dissertations, while every possible coincidence bears its part in the action 
of the story. We visit Paris, and London, interview the Kaiser, travel in a 
submarine and do a little bombing on the Western Front. Our feelings are 
harrowed by the sordid, the pathetic, the brutal and the heroic, and we cull 
information on topics ranging from gynecology to international politics, 
and several well known people, such as the Chief Scout, make 
their appearance in the most ingenuously thin disguise. The width of 
‘** Richard Dehan’s ” grasp and the fecundity of her imagination, had restraint 
and some appreciation of the germane been added to her other qualities, would 
entitle her to higher praise than this—that if with some ostentation and some 
telling contrast, she 1s always on the side of the angels and that those who 
admire highly coloured fiction will find her latest book all they could desire. 
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The National Tribute to “Lord Roberts 


THE LORD ROBERTS 
MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS 


VISIT 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops at Fulham Road, 
London, or at Brighton, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Belfast, 
Bradford, Plymouth, Liverpool, Nottingham, Colchester and 
Birmingham. 
The more you see the more you will help 
Will you do something to help a man whw fought whilst 
you worked in safety, and who to-day needs a chance to work 


also? Will you help to kuy a machine at which a permanently 
disabled soldier or sailor can earn a living wage ? ae will ? 


go! 
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Then send a Money Order or Cheque now to 
Major-General The Rt. Hon. The Lord Chey!esmore, K.C.V.O., Chairman 
122 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. we 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 
for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors 


(Registered under the Charities Act, 1915) 
The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Milner, Bart., Hon. Treasurer 
Major A, Tudor Craig, C.B.E., F.S.A., ‘Comptroller 
Charles Frederick Higham, Hon, Appeal Organizer 































—will be BRITISH 


and that fact will influence the sales of 
BRITON CARS—it will be a guarantee of 
Sound Workmanship, Highest Grade Material, 
Comfort and Elegance 





The new BRITONS will contain many 
interesting improvements and we know 
they will be worth your consideration. 





The ws? Pocket Alarm Watch 6 A : May we register your name for earliest 


particulars ? 


With luminous dial 


This watch is a remarkably accurate timekeeper, the movement AS 
being of the best quality, fully jewelled, perfectly balanced and com- \ THE BRITON MOTOR CO. 
pensated for all temperatures. It is particularly recommended for r\ A (1912), Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


the use of officers in timing attacks, bombardments, etc. Equally 
suitable for civilians, who, if they possess it, need never depend upon 
memory for punctuality in keeping appointments. The back of 
the case opens so that at night time the watch may be stood at bed- 
side ready to awaken you in the morning. The alarm is simple to 
set, and at the very moment of the appointed time a lengthy repeater- 
like sound will compel your attention. Should you fail to hear it (which 
is hardly possible unless surrounded by noise), its vibrations are 
unmistakably insistent. Each watch is fully guaranteed by the makers. 





Silver— Oxidised— 
White Dial, £8 50 White Dial, £7 O oO. 
Black Dial, £8 10 O Black Dial, £7 7 O 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. Obtainable only from 


Birch & Gaydon, Ltd. 


Technical & Scientific Instrument Makers to the Admiralty & W ar Office 


(sP) 153, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3 7 2 





21 
West End Branch (late John Barw’se) : 19, Piccadilly fm ade, a S.W. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 
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A STEAMER WITH PETROL-STYLE CONTROL. 
EARLY all our readers will be familiar with the National 
Steam Omnibuses in London that have been evolved 
from the fertile brain of Mr. Thomas Clarkson, who has 
done more for the progressive development of steam 
transport than any other living man. The latest of his 

des'gns has resulted in a vehicle that may have a considerab’e 
influence on the future of motor transport in this country. For 
some years past Mr. Clarkson’s main aim has been to provide 
a means of cheap transport with home-produced fuel. With 
that in view, a few years ago he brought out his coke-fired steam 
car. Inthe latest model, however, he has gone further, with the 
result that very radical departures from accepted steam practice 
have been involved. In the new design is embodied the recogni- 
tion that there will be in this country after the war thousands 
of drivers competent to handle petrol vehicles, but having 
neither the knowledge nor experience to manage an ordinary 
steam car running on cheap home-produced fuel. 

Accordingly, in the new Type IX Clarkson chassis, as it is 
called, while adhering to coke as our fuel, we get away entirely 
from the conventional steam engineer’s ideas, and find a vehicle 
that can be handled with the greatest ease by anyone accustomed 
to a petrol car. The engine runs at high speed, and, therefore, 
to maintain the piston speed necessary for efficiency, works 
through change speed gears and the usual petrol car transmission, 
including a clutch. Indeed, all the controls are icentical with 
those of a petrol vehicle—clutch pedal for the left foot, brake 
pedal for the right foot, with accelerator just behind, hand- 
brake to the right and change speed lever to the left hand, as in 
an American car. That is all there is in it, for the driver can 
forget that he has a boiler, since the two chief operations of 
regulation are carried out entirely automatically on most in- 
genious lines—the heat of the fire is regulated by the steam 
pressure ; as soon as the pressure reaches its maximum point 
the steam automatically shuts off the jets which blow up the fire. 
Similarly, the water level is maintained automatically by a 
float, which, as soon as the level rises to the required point, 
automatically lifts the suction valve of the always-working 
pump, so that the water 1s then merely returned to the tank 
instead of being forced into the boiler. As soon as the wate1 
level falls, the float throws this arrangement out of action, and 
feed water is supplied until the level is sufficient automatically 
to cut off that supply. 

The engine, too, is remarkable. The boiler takes up the 
bonnet space, therefore the engine is placed under the dash. 





CLARKSON STEAMER 
CONTROL OF A 


BURNING 
PETROL 


THE NEW COKE, 


CAR. 


Phis is possible enough as it takes up little room, for all cylinders 
work on the same crank throw, though they number no fewer than 
four. Therefore, as they are compounded, and so high and low 
pressure cylinders are necessary, the cylinders are arranged 
in two sets, each of one high and one low pressure, arranged 
tandem, to work on the same piston-rod. The high pressure is 
on top, the low pressure cylinder beneath, and these two tandem 
sets are arranged at an angle of godeg. with each other, so as to 


BUT 






work on the same crank shaft. Thus there is ample room for the 
engine under the scuttle. This form of construction conduces 
to an engine much lighter than a petrol engine, and this, to some 
extent, compensates for the extra weight of the generator. The 
engine is beautifully smooth running. 

The chassis also embodies many other ingenious features 
well worth the attention of anyone interested in steam cars; 
but it is in the power plant that the chief interest in this develop- 
ment lies, for 
although the 
National steam 
chassis is at 
present fitted 
with only two 
speeds (which 
are ample for 
ordinary pur- 
poses) the 
power plant can 
equally well be 
used for three 
or four speed 
transmissions, 
and, indeed, 
could easily be 
fitted to existing 
3-ton types of 
petrol chassis ; 
in fact, the Na- 
tional Steam Car 
Company, mak- 
ing the vehicles, 
are equally pre- 
pared to furnish 
the power unit alone apart from chassis. It is claimed that, 
running light, a 3-ton steam car like this will burn about 33lb. 
of coke to the mile, and 5lb. loaded. With coke at 35s. a ton this 
works out to about 1d. a mile, as compared with 4d. a mile of a 
similar powered petrel chassis at present prices. 





This photograph shows the arrangement of the 
contro! pedals and levers of ih2 new Clarkson 
Steamer. 


TO PROTECT THE MOTOR CYCLE ENGINE. 


RECENTLY described the making of supplementary mud- 

guards, and I should strongly advise anyone who takes the 
trouble to equip his machine with these useful accessories 
to go a little further and fit a shield below the engine. This 
can, as a rule, be attached with very 
little scheming to the cross bars which 
carry the footboards or footrests. In 
my case the silencer, which is long and 
narrow, Occupied the space below these 
cross pieces on the right-hand side, and 
this both determined the distance from 
the ground at which the undershield 
had to be placed and offered a point of 
attachment, but not a good one. At first 
I riveted strips of metal to the under- 
screen and tried screwing these strips to 
the sides of the guards, but the sheet 
metal of which the silencer was con- 
structed was so thin that the screw 
threads quickly stripped, so I screwed the 
front to the bracket which supported the 
silencer and fixed the back part with 
wire. This is not elegant, but it answers 
its purpose. On the left the screen came 
about 3ins. below the cross bars and was 
attached to wooden brackets consisting 
of pieces of hard wood about rhins. by 
1in. by gins. These were bored to fit 
the cross bars and sawn as in the case 
of the block previously described, but 
not all the way through. They were 
then pushed over the ends of the cross 
bars, the footboard having been first 
removed and, tightened with bolts and nuts, put through the 
pieces of wood at right angles to the cross bars. The under- 
screen was then attached by means of screws to the metal strips, 
which have already been mentioned as being riveted to it. To 
increase the stiffness on this side and to prevent rattle, since 
the screen is only attached at its two ends, a piece of wood was 
fixed to it by means of small screws at short intervals. The 
front of the screen was turned up towards the footboards, which 
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Tanks Return 


—those who have 
risked their lives 
at the Front will 
find peace, com- 
fort, and solace 
once more in 
touring the country 
roads of England 
in a_ post - wat 
“HUMBER” Car. 





MM. 












HUMBER LIMITED 
COVENTRY. 
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THE IZAAK WALTON INN,” DOVEDALE. 


Famous rs. . } 
4 This old-world inn its situated at the 
Hostelries d ‘ f ; 
Seiten Na entyvance of Dovedale, and ts regarded as 
t ‘ Anglers’ Mecca” by those who woo 
the jinny tribes in the waters of the Dove 
and Manifold. 


BELSIZE 


Ihe day which diverts the wholesale use 
of metal from destructive to constructive 
purposes will witness the birth of a new 
era in motor car construction. 


The epoch will be marked A the new 
Belsize Car, which, in the light of war 
experience, will worthily take its place as 
the * ‘leader of its class. 


Earmark Belsize for 
atter-war delivery. 


Belsize Motors, 
Led. 


Clayton, Mz sbilninee. “a 











were connected at their front extremities by a piece of deal 
1in. square attached by a bolt to each. This carries a strip of 
fibre 3ins. wide and long enough to overlap the front of the 
screen, and the job is complete. This screen is most useful in 
keeping mud from the crank case, but it needs scraping 
occasionally both above and below. (fae IE 


THE EXPORT OF COAL. 


HE special Committee which was appointed to define the 
policy advocated by British coal producing interests has 
in its report argued strongly in favour of the theory that a 
prosperous future depends on the free export of British coal. 
This is a matter which concerns us here, not only because 
a certain number of heavy motor vehicles use coal directly as 
their fuel. It is upon the suitable treatment of coal that a very 
considerable proportion of our future supplies of liquid motor 
fuel must be dependent. We are not great producers of petro- 
leum and, in fact, it still remains to be seen whether we can 
become producers at all on a commercial basis. Our only sources 
of home fuel supplies are coal, shale and alcohol crops. The 
supplies of the two former are not inexhaustible, and if we are 
to make a point of increasing our exports we shall not merely 
assist foreign industries to compete with our own, but we shall 
bring nearer the day when our only possible source of home fuel 
supply will lie in the production of alcohol from crops or from 
wood waste. As regards the latter, our forest lands are not 
sufficiently extensive to fill more than a small percentage of 
what must then be our requirements, and it is questionable 
whether we can spare the necessary acreage for the growth of 
crops sufficing for our purpose. In the meanwhile the more coal 
is exported the less motor fuel we are likely to produce in this 
country and the higher the cost of production. Without going 
deeply into the matter, this looks to be a case in which the national 
interest is unquestionably opposed to what the expert Committee 
believes to be the interest of a single industry. 


UTILISATION OF THE BACK SCUTTLE. 


N cars on both sides of the Atlantic it is now so general to 
form the top of the front seats so as to constitute a sort of 
scuttle to the back that most modern cars have a consider- 
able space available behind the lining board of the front seats. 
In some designs this has been utilised for various purposes ; 
in one or two cases for carrying the spare wheel; but too often 
the back scuttle remains a feature of lost opportunities. Why 
not utilise it for the petrol tank ? On some cars the position 
of this tank is always a difficulty. There may be objections to 
placing it on top of the dash, the inaccessible position under 
the driver’s seat is well known, and if gravity feed is employed, 
the latter position often gives insufficient fall when ascending 
steep hills. If the top part of the space all along the back of 
the front seats were used, one could get a splendid head for 
gravity feed. It is true the tank would have to be mounted 
on the body instead of on the chassis, but the structure of the 
body at this part is amply strong enough to take the tank, and 
only the turning of a tap and the undoing of a pipe union would 
be involved if the body had to be removed. After all, one does 
not drive about on one’s chassis, and it would be a simple matter 
to fit up testers with a temporary chassis tank. 

The back of the front seat position also offers a real advantage 
if it is necessary to fill the tank when rain is falling. We all 
know the troubles in rainy weather of pouring petrol into tanks 
with their fillers in the usual exposed situations. In this matter 
of filler position many a car leaves much to be desired in rainy 
weather. 

THE MOTOR CAR IN JAPAN. 

SO far cars are not popular in Japan. The roads in that Empire 

are not of the best, nor is there, so to speak, very much of 
them. But the Government of the Mikado has realised that 
motor vehicles are needed in the developmert of a modern 
State, and it has recently made an offer to subsidise the purchaser 
of every new motor vehicle of an approved type to the extent 
of about £160 on the purchase price, with an additional vearly 
subsidy of £30, or the understanding that the vehicles revert 
to Government use, at a fixed rental, in case of emergency. 
\ subsidy scheme, in fact, on similar lines to that followed before 
the war by some of the European Powers. It is also reported 
that two of the leading commercial concerns in Japan are erecting 
factories for the construction of motor vehicles of all types. 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE YEAR. 

OME interesting information of a general nature was supplied 
on the occasion of the shareholders’ meeting of Rolls-Royce. 
Obviously, in war-time, mary details must be withheld from a 
company’s shareholders, especially when the company is engaged 
inwar work of a more than usually intimate nature. Rolis-Royce 
(Limited) has worked at a disadvantage ever since the Govern- 
ment asked it to abandon, temporarily, the special work on which 
its reputation and organisation were based. Previously the 
highest profits in war-time had been less by 25 per cent. than the 
highest peace-time figure, the falling off being due entirely to the 
patriotic attitude adopted by the concern. At the last meeting, 
however, excellent news was given in the announcement that the 
profits for the year ending October, 1017, were £142,056, and, 
including the amount brought forward, the available sum for 
distribution amounted to £185,172—-this after making provision 

for the estimated excess profits tax. 
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In buying A V E R Y You eliminate 
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1918 Model TRACTOR sia ah 








PERFECTION | 


UST as—in the World 
of Art—the Venus de 
Milo is acknowledged 

to be the most'perfect re 
presentation of a female 
form, so-—in the Motor 
World-the ‘‘CLINCHER 
CROSS"’ is recognised 
as the most perfect All 
Rubber, Non-Skid Tyre, 
The North British Rubber Co 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 
London and Branches 
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N* Agricultural Machine requires such perfection of design and 
construction as a Tractor. The ‘‘AVERY” is one of the 
earliest machines made, and the result of an extended experi- 
ence in all parts of the world is seen in the special features of the 
latest models. 


The 1918 Model ‘‘ AVERY” beats all others for its splendid balance, 
its simplicity of starting, its perfect cooling system, its economy in 
working, accessibility, ease of handling, and its wonderful Power and 
Speed and General Reliability. 


Immediate delivery of 10, 16 & 25 h.p. “Avery” Machines from stock. CINCHER” Cros 


Write for particulars and special nett prices to 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD. 
DURSLEY, GLOS. 












































BURBERRY 


Three-Garment 
SHOOTING KIT 


Designed by sportsmen, it allows 


—= 







Illustrated 
Catalogue 
and 
Patterns 
on request 


perfect freedom, and being made 
in Burberry Weave-Proof Cloths, 
affords reliable security against 
rain or chilling wind. 


Light and air-free, it is in every 
way adapted for close weather. 





The outrig consists of a 


BURBERRY SUIT 


coat, as illustrated, or choice 
of many other exclusive models, 
and knickerbockers or breeches 
—in Burberry Gabardine, Game 
feather or other of Burberrys 
exclusive Tweeds and Home 
spuns; and 


THE BURBERRY 
an airylight, — self-ventilating 
weatherproof that ensures 
efficient protection without th« 








MORE SPARK ENERGY and spark at much lower 
speeds than any pre-war magnetos of equal 
electrical output. 





aid of rubber, oiled-silk or other 





Every 
Burberry 
Garment 


Ghe bears a 


Burberry 
Label. 
M-L Magneto Synd., Ltd., ' 
Victoria Works, The Burberry and The Burberry Suit | 
Coventry. Ready-to-Wear in 50 fittings or to orders —_—-—— 


BURBERRYS Haymarket ** LONDON 


8 & 10 Boul. Malesherbes Paris; Basingstoke and Provincial Agents 


airtight fabrics. 


8 | BURBERRYS' CLEANING WORKS 


il 


Topcoats and Suits cleaned, Weather- 
| broof Garments re-proofed by Burberry 


bhrocesses. Prices on request. 
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MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


MILKING MACHINES, MILK YIELDS AND ELECTRICITY. 


DO not like to have to refer so often in my notes to 
American doings in regard to farm matters, but the 
fact is our energetic allies trom across the Atlantic 
are much more enterprising than any other agricultural 
community in the world where invention and trial of 
new implements and of new farming systems are concerned. 

In America, in all walks of life, one very frequently 
hears the expression: ‘‘ I'll take a chance on that,” and no 
less frequently in the farming community than in any other. 
Can anyone imagine the average British farmer ‘‘ taking a 
chance’? ‘Dead certs’’ are what he looks for, and nothing 
less (in his judgment) will tempt him. 

This difference in outlook gives great encouragement 
to the manufacturer of an article which embodies new ideas. 
His sales department tells the tale to the farmer. The farmer 
responds: “* It sounds all right ; [ll try it.” 

It is always up against British makers of agricultural 
machinery that most of the present-day improved farm 
machinery has come to the farmers in a commercial way 
from America, such, for instance, as the binder, the milking 
machine, etc. However, knowing the temperament of the 
British farmer, the implement manufacturer may be excused 
for his want of enthusiasm for new ideas, especially if his 
works are kept fully occupied making existing types of imple- 
ments. 

I feel impelled at this point to mention an incident 
which occurred a few days ago. I called at the farm of a 
neighbour and found him busy milking, as some of his cowmen 
have been called up. I suggested that he should give milking 
machines a trial, and received the reply : “ [have never seen 
a milking machine at work and don’t want to; and when I 
can't get my cows milked by hand I'll give up keeping cows.” 
In the ordinary way of farming this man is fairly open- 
minded and is a good farmer. However, he will have nothing 
to do with new types of machinery if he can help it, and milking 
machines in particular seem to be his pet aversion. I find that 
most British farmers are extremely suspicious of the milking 
machine, and in order to overcome this prejudice the true facts 
about milking machines should be ascertained by some 
Government-appointed authority and the facts widely distri- 
buted. One cannot believe that the use of milking machines 
would be extending among American dairymen in the way it 
is if the machines were not satisfactory. In regard to 
American dairymen it must be noted that very much higher 
standards are set up for dairy cows than in this country, 
and yet milking machines are to be found at work in the best 
pedigree dairy herds. The owners of such herds dare not use 
such machines if they were detrimental to their cows or the 
milk yields. It might not be out of place to call attention 
to the extraordinary milk yields that have been attained in 
America, where 1,000-gallon cows are quite common, and 
vields of much more than double that have been attained. 

For instance, five Holsteins of the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture produced an average of more than 2,000 gallons 
of milk each, the worst producing 1,725 gallons of milk, 
including 675lb. of fat, and the best producing nearly 
2,500 gallons of milk and 79olb. of fat. 

The yields of fat are no less noteworthy than the vields 
of milk, and show that the belief common in this country that 
Holstein milk is deficient in fat does not apply to the American 
Holsteins. 

The direct points I wish to make in quoting the above 
figures, ete., are that America is generally first in producing 
and adopting commercially improved forms of labour-saving 
machinery. American dairy farmers have higher standards 
of milk and butter-fat production than we have. American 
dairy farmers in thousands have adopted milking machines. 
Let the British dairy farmer bear these facts in mind and hesi- 
tate no longer. Every day’s delay in investigation is a day 
wasted. , ; 

Now for the third item mentioned at the head of this 
article—* Electricity.” Cows and electricity may not appear 
at first glance to be connected, but there is no doubt in my mind 
that in the future cows and electricity will be very closely 
connected. Electric light derived from oil power (paraffin) 
is cheaper than light produced by burning the oil in a lamp. 
It is not realised by many farmers that oil burned by the 
engine produces more light in the form of electricity than if 
burned in the ordinary way for lighting. With this commercial 
fact in view, can it be doubted that the conveniences and 
advantages of ample and safe lighting by electricity will 
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be recognised when the facts become known? In winter, 
for instance, when both morning and evening milking and 
feeding is done by artificial light, the benefits of ample light, 
which can instantly be switched on or off at will, must be 
obvious. The same engine which produces the current for 
the farm buildings can also furnish light for the farmhouse 
and power for running milking machines, water pumps and 
other labour-saving conveniences. In short, a small electric 
power plant can bring to the farm all the conveniences of an 
urban dwelling. The initial cost is small, and the machinery 
requires no more understanding than do the motor car and 
motor tractor now being taken up so largely by farmers all 
over the country. 


THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE ON THE FARM. 


The rapid progress made by the internal combustion 
engine is unquestionably one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments in the industrial history of the past fifty vears. In 
innumerable lines of mechanical development it has made 
its presence felt. On earth and sea, in the air and under the 
sea, aeroplanes, motor vehicles, small fast ships and submarines 
all depend upon the internal combustion engine for their 
sources of power, and the world at large is more or less informed 
thereon; but the ‘ peaceful penetration”’ of the internal 
combustion engine for many other purposes has reached a 
pinnacle known to few people. It is particularly applicable 
to the farm, and a considerable number of internal combustion 
engines are already in use on the farms of this country; but 
once again the farmers as a whole have been slow—much 
slower than our American cousins—to grasp the potentialities 
of mechanical power for the purposes of reducing labour and 
increasing the conveniences on the farm. The fault, however, 
lies largely with the British manufacturers and dealers who 
have not informed the farmers on such matters. These 
notes are primarily notes for the farmer, but, as the farmer 
and his machinery supplier cannot be separated by any wide 
gulf, these notes sometimes apply directly to one and indirectly 
to the other, but work towards the same end. The following 
figures are meant to stimulate the British manufacturer to 
produce articles which will be for the benefit of the British 
farmer. The manufacturers will miss a vast trade by neglect- 
ing to study the applicability of internal combustion engines 
to farm purposes. 

It is regretted that the figures cannot be classified. 
However, as showing the extent of the export trade in internal 
combustion engines as a whole, it is instructive to note that 
as far back as 1912 Germany exported internal combustion 
engines to the annual value of nearly £3,000,000; and in 
1917 America’s exports amounted to approximately £4,000,000 
after meeting the enormous demands of her home population. 

PLOUGHSHARE. 





A Handbook to County Bibliography, by Arthur L. Humphreys. 
(Published by the Author at 187, Piccadilly, W.) 

THE author is to be congratulated upon a very thorough piece of work, 
which has occupied an immense amount of time, and has involved a degree 
of painstaking research and labour that do him very great credit. There 
should be a great demand for this handbook, as the study of topography 
in all its branches is one that concerns an ever-growing public. Just as the 
late W. T. Stead perceived the need of a ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” so Mr. 
Humphreys has earned our gratitude and has met a felt want in giving us 
a sort of dictionary or compendium of county bibliography—a sorely needed 
work for the student and business man. This substantial and well printed 
quarto is styled on the title-page “‘ A Bibliography of Bibliographies Relating 
to the Counties and Towns of Great Britain and Ireland”; and for con- 
venience of reference the counties of the three kingdoms are arranged serictim, 
alphabetically, beginning with Aberdeenshire and ending with Yorkshire ; 
then follow four general sections dealing with England as a whole, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales ; after which is a very copious index, and finally a page 
of errata. One can only say that if this really represents all the errors to 
be found in such a lengthy and all-embracing book, the author’s accuracy 
may well deserve the dominie’s adjective ‘‘ prodeegious.” But as to this 
every student must test the work for himself. Sam Weller’s knowledge of 
London, as we all remember, is stated to have been ‘‘ extensive and peculiar.” 
This reviewer will only dare to claim an intimate acquaintance with three or 
four counties, and a partial knowledge of perhaps a dozen others. He will, 
therefore, take but one county—Sussex—to which to apply the foot-rule of his 
criticism, believing that it to be typical of the others. Here are to be found a 
few omissions, such as the recently issued and hyper-excellent ‘‘ Eastbourne,” 
by the Rev. Walter Budgen ; Mr. Arthur Stanley Cooke’s “‘ Off the Beaten 
Track in Sussex” ; Ian Hannah’s ‘* Sussex ”’ in the ‘* County Coast Series ”’ ; 
Brabant’s ‘‘ Rambles in Sussex,”’ and the same author’s admirable ‘‘ Sussex ” 
in the Little Guides of Messrs. Methuen. Again, why are there no citations 
of the old and new county histories—Dallaway and Cartwright, Horsfield, 
Lower and the Victoria History of Sussex ? Surely these and other ancient 
and modern works should find a place in a handbook to county bibliography. 
And might not Country Lire prefer a modest claim to mention as a publica- 
tion which has contributed largely to local topography ? The subject is 
so vast and the difficulties in dealing with it in a work of limited compass so 
great that these criticisms are put forth with the greatest diffidence, 
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THE READY SALE AND | 
GREAT DEMAND FOR 





CIRCUS 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 





%, 
are sufficient evidence 
that they are the most 
perfect hand-made 


Virginia Cigarettes 
ever produced. 


25 tw 1/83 
50 «3/5 1006/10 


To be obtained of all High-class Tobacconists. 








| ALEX. BOGUSLAVSKY, Ltd., 55, Piccadilly, London, W.1 























KHAKI SHIRTS 


OR ACTIVE SERVICE WEAR _ there 
EF is nothing better at the price than 

“ AZA” Khaki Shirts. They are exception- 
ally healthful and non-irritant; will stand any 
amount of rough wear, and are noted for their 
durability, softness, and unshrinkability. They are 
obtainable ready-to-wear or made-to-measure in 








regulation shade, and in standard and heavy weights 


OF HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 








Should you be unable to obtain, write to the Manufacturers 
for name and address of nearest or most suitable retailers :— 


Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 240, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 























. TRACTOR 


No. 5 G oir 


and “Ferguson” Plough 
Converts a “Ford” Car into a Farm Tractor. 
HUNDREDS IN USE IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Write for full particulars. 
Messrs. Morris, Russell & Co., Ltd., 163-165, Great Portland Street, 


London, W. 1, yr EROS” Tractor Oil, made 
specially for the “ Eros” Tractor Unit by 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 


(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 


MANUFACTURERS of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes of POWER PLANT and MACHINERY. 


WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 2. 





attached to 
Ford Chassis. 


Rear View of 
Tractor Unit 
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“* Neither does it spin... .”’ 


HE less a tyre slips the longer it 
wears—the better it grips the less it 
slips. The Beldam V Steel Studded 
grips the road with a cog-like grip the 


| moment you put in the clutch; nv 
spinning wheels—no skidding. The reason _ ||| 
is because the studs are indented. The || 


rubber tread prevents slipping on hard _ ||| 
roads, the studs grip on skiddy roads. 
Result: Safety and long mileage. \| 





Please write for Booklet, ** Testimony,” 
| written by Beldam users. 


a 























The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middx. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 





—— 





EDROOMS minus fires this winter 
mean something extra specially 
warm in dressing gowns, and to 
meet the demand there are 
numerous practical, pretty and 
“comfy ’’ garments of a wholly novel 
character. Soft woolly fabrics, lined and 
even interlined, are in great favour, 
together with wadded silks and soft satins, 
all of which exact models of simple digne 
and expression. The kimono, while 
supplying the keynote in some instances, 
is by no means usurping the entire situa- 
tion, a straight, narrow cut of monk-like 
order being one of the styles to break 
fresh ground. 
These monastic garments are usually 
tied about the waist with a rope girdle, a 


further orthodox touch being provided 
in a capuchin hood. But there the 
resemblance ceases, the dark hued con- 


ventional cloths giving way before a lovely 
range of colourings, including several rich 
vellow shades, some beautiful blues and 
delicate pinks. A pale pink lambswool 
monkish robe, the edge of the capuchin 
and sleeves rimmed with eiderdown, was 
one charming expression, another being 
carried out in a deepish orange shade 
and brown fur. Other bedroom wrappers 
that are making a big bid for approval 
are loose, easy shapes, almost cloaks in fact, 
the fronts arranged with a wide cross Over 
and the bodice part fitted with wrist length 
hese in velveteen trimmed fur 
are delightfully cosy and warm, especially 
when the fur, in addition to trimming 
neck and sleeves, is carried in flounce form 
round the hem of the skirt. 

Plush has put in a rather unexpected 


sleeves. 


appearance in the cause of the cosy 
dressing-gown, and this, akin with its 
confréve chiffon velvet, is procurable in 
the most exquisite colourings. And_ to 


show the catholicity of choice that prevails 
in the way of material expression, plaid 
homespuns are by no means overlooked. 
Planned on simple, straightforward lines, 


these Scotch and Irish plaids make up 
into the most comtortable garments, 


the edges bound with ribbon toning or 
contrasting with some colour in the woollen 
stuff. Frequently this will be a quite 
bright 7 such as orange yellow, 
jade green or Nattier blue, many of the 
plaids, although showing a generally dark 
surface, boasting a bright colour fine line 
overt stripe, frequently blurred, but there, 
nevertheless, to give the requisite note of 
colour relief. With self-coloured zenana 
and lambswool dressing-gowns a very 
favourite finish is afforded by working all 
the edges with a heavy blanket stitch 
in a contrasting coloured wool. This is 
very quickly and easily done, and the 
effect is invariably good. 

\s was only ‘o be expected, the 
jumper has arrived upon 
the scene ; but with warmth so important 
a detail ot the winter models some con- 
trivance is usually resorted to for closing 
the necessary neck opening to a cosy height 
with some fastening of sorts, visible or 
invisible, according to taste and fancy. 
In the original design illustrated you get 
an example of the latter method, the 
opening here occurring on the left shoulder, 
a few press studs closing up the opened 
seam. Or, if preferred, the neck could be 
cut sufficiently low to allow for an easy 
slip-on over the head. The sketch reveals 


(ance, 


dressing-gown 


the absolute simplicitv of the gown, no 
single superfluous fold marring the straight 
easy hang, any slight 


fulness there may 


be about the waist being held to 
figure by a lightly knotted girdle. 
The material in mind is a soft woollen 
jersey in a rather deep tone of China blue 
lined through with natural Shantung silk, 
the latter brought into prominence by 
the open sieeves and in the quaint dragon 
motif adorning the left-hand side of the 
body part. Cut out and appliquéd with 
wool there is no trouble but great charm 
in this motif. The girdle is of the material, 
embroidered in shades of red, green and 
yellow wool, more of the wool embroidery 
outlining the deep armholes and running 
down either side seam te the skirt hem. 
Finally, there comes a band of brown fur 
at the neck and wrists, a finishing touch 
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that at once decides the modish character 
of the design. 

The boudoir jacket close by is carried 
out in silver embroidered lilac crépe de 
Chine, wadded and lined with turquoise 
blue silk, a soft finish to neck and sleeves 
being provided in pleated frills of ivory 
net picot-edged with silver. The same 
transparency fashions the fetching little 
boudoir cap, the threaded ribbon picking 
up the turquoise shade of the lining. 

The craving for warmth is surely 
not the only reason for the steady onrush 
of pyjama sleeping suits. The new models 
are so essentially dainty and fascinating, 
they would have held their own under 
any climatic conditions. There is an 
all-in-one affair of heavy-weight crépe de 
Chine, the fulness at the waist regulated 
by a slotted elastic. This in pale pink 
crépe de Chine, the round neck and base 
of each leg embroidered with little cut- 
out discs and triangles in mignonette 
green, was especially pleasing. Except 
tor the cleft skirt this garment has all 
the appearance of an ordinary “ nightie.”’ 
Another of these all-in-one pyjamas was 
arranged with Dutchman’s trousers and a 
sort of blouse bodice upper part, a soft 


sash occurring at the waist. 
A particularly smart effect 
was achieved with black 
crépe de Chine and mauve 
embroideries. 

In spite of a plethora of 
crépe de Chine models, the 
handkerchief lawn robe de 
nuit is proving as irresistible 
as ever; in fact, more so 


under latter-day hand- 
ling. A favourite decorative 


medium is groups of the 
finest tucks divided by inlet 
moti7s of filet or some other 
dentelle of equally effective 
character or hand-worked 
embroideries. Fine net frills 
are to be seen allied with 
this delicate white lawn; 
also inset bands of net and 
always open hem- stitching 


and veining can do no 
wrong. All very frilly and 
feminine, and possibly a 


reaction after days spent in 
uniforms. L. M. M. 
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FARM SCHOOL 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF GENTLEFOLK 


GTANDING on its own land of some 100 acres through which flows the River Eden, 
Miss Le Patourel’s Farm School at Crosby-on-Eden, adjacent to the Cumberland and 
Lake District mountains and the Solway Firth and four miles from Carlisle Station, offers a 
delightful open-air life and training for children of either sex, and by reason of its most 
healthful climate, is particularly suited for more delicate and nervous children. Moreover, 
the happy comradeship of brothers and . 

sisters is fostered by the sharing of the 
same tuition, interests and pleasures of 
school life. 

Although the special feature of the 
school is the outdoor farm lifeand prac- 
tical training in gardening, dairy work, 
bee-keepirg, poultry rearing, etc.. an 
excellent general education is also given, 
The curriculum is designed specially to 
develop the child's physical and mental 
capacity equally, consideration also 
being given to the strengthening of 
individual character and self-reliance. 





girls may be prepared for other schonis or the 
Crosby Home Farm Senior Form for Specialisation in the varions branches of art, including 


Boys are prepared for Preparatory Schools; 


singing, music and painting. French is spoken throughout the day. 


Arrangements for the Winter Term are now being made. 
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It wont Bite! 


A tender skin makes shaving an ordeal. 








But 
the remedy lies in the shavers hands. 

Let him shave with a soap that never ‘‘bites”— 
the soap without a smart in it 





PRICE’S 


1/- REGINA 1/- 


Shaving Stick 


neither irritates nor wrinkles the tenderest skin. 


_It affords a fine, creamy lather that does not 
quickly dry, and adds greatly to the comfort of 
the morning shave. 


Get a stick to-morrow, and see how long it lasts. 





It is made by 
PRICE’S, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 11. 
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i @uerlain 


Lorfumes 
jor ae 


Guerlain’s have always held pride of place 
among the discriminating admirers of Perfume, 
and the following are some of the most 
famous Scents which cannot be surpassed — 








Heure Bleue Fragrans 

Champs Elysées Rue de la Paix 
Jasmiralda Quand vient l’été 
Pour Troubler Mi-Mai 








Secret de Bonne Femme. 
Known the world over as the best cream for 
the face. 


Sapoceti Pure Soap —delicately perfumed. | : 
| 
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The “oversize” of Palmer Cerd 
Tyres lessens shock—gives smoother 
a. and saves petrol to the extent 
of one tin in ten. 
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PETROL SAVING. 
THI PALMER TYRE,LTD 
119-123, Shaftesbury Ave Toad WC. 
Branch Debots: Birmingham, Coventry, 
Glasgow eeds, Manchester, Nottu 
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THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 


By E. H. JENKINS 
(A Member of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society). 
With 50 Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece. 


Price 3/2 net; by post 4d. extra. 
Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 


prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “‘ COUNTRY LIFE” Library, to the Manager, 
* COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 








Fine Diamonds Fine Pearls 


Choice Emeralds 


SPINK & SON, LTD., 





TO HELP WAR FUNDS, CHARITIES, 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


Diamond and Pearl Merchants, 
BEG TO INTIMATE THAT THEY VALUE OR PURCHASE FOR CASH 


Choice Sapphires 
and all kinds of modern or old Jewellery. 
VALUATIONS for FIRE & BURGLARY INSURANCE, for PROBATE, or for FAMILY DIVISION. 


17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


are the best known dealers in Jewels, Plate, etc., in London. 
if desired. Jewels and Plate can be safely sent per registered post insured ; 


ETC. 


Old Sheffield Plate 
Antiques, etc., 


Solid Silver 
Antique Plate 


W. 1, 


Est. 1772. Expert Valuers sent by appointment 
large consignments per rail insured. 
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FIREWOOD & FAGGOTS 


ERHAPS it is not so well known as it should be that 
there is a wide and marked difference in the quality of 
home-grown woods used for firewood. As to which 
kind should take the first rank there is great diversity 
of opinion, but, probably in nine cases out of ten, oak, ash 
and beech, among our commonly cultivated trees, would 
be voted to the first place. The age and quality will, of course, 
have a great deal to do with the heating properties of any wood, 
that which is old and thoroughly matured having greater lasting 
and heating properties than the young and sappy. While slow- 
grown wood is preferable to that of rapid growth, decayed or 
decaying timber makes poor firewood, as also does such as con- 
tains a quantity of sapwood. Some woods, such as the ash, 
burn well in a green state, others must be seasoned or dry for use. 

Irrespective altogether of the price or the quantity in which 
they can be procured, the timbers of some of our rarer trees not 
only burn most freely but emit the greatest heat. As far as 
our experience of home-grown woods is concerned, yew, when 
properly seasoned, approaches more nearly to coal than any 
other both for heat-giving and lasting properties. It burns 
slowly, gives out a fierce heat, throws out no sparks and is 
comparatively clean. Yew-wood should be felled for at least 
two years before it is used for firewood. The use of hawthorn 
as firewood is proverbial, and in conjunction with apple and pear 
wood is greatly valued. It burns very slowly and almost without 
smoke, emitting a great amount of heat. Hazelwood burns well 
and is highly prized where it can be obtained in plenty. 

Taking all in all we are, however, inclined to place the beech 
in the front rank as firewood. It is hard and lasting, gives out 
an even heat, and has the additional recommendation of being 
readily procured at a moderate price and easily split into logs. 
Oak, where it can be cut from seasoned timber, is hard to beat, 
though the smoke is bad for the throat. When the draught 
is perfect and the smoke finds its exit by the chimney, there is 
little to complain of in oak as firewood. 

Ash, as everyone knows, is a quick burner, even when green ; 
and elm, though a ‘“‘ dour” burner, is very lasting, and when 
thoroughly alight makes a pleasant fire. Few home-grown 
timbers, however, burn so brightly as winter felled and partially 
seasoned plane; indeed, for a lively fire that of the Eastern 
plane has perhaps no equal, but is, of course, a scarce wood in 
I-ngland. Pinewood makes a quick fire on account of the resin 
it contains, but the sparking is dangerous. Scotch fir, when old 
and resin stained, makes a most desirable fire on a winter’s night, 
and blazes with a glowing cheerfulness that finds a match in no 
other home-grown timber. That obtained from the Irish peat 
bogs is greatly valued and sells at a high price. Chestnut is not a 
desirable firewood ; indeed, as a fire resister it has no equal 
in the category of native woods. Birch burns quickly without 
emitting great heat, but willow is to be recommended, though 
poplar is somewhat objectionable. The addition of a few pieces 
of coal to a fire of such timbers as the elm, sycamore and poplar, 
and, in fact, all timbers when in a green state, greatly improves 
their burning properties. Cedar wood burns with a pleasant 
fragrance, but is dangerous as emitting sparks. Hornbeam is 
greatly prized as a firewood. 

The treatment of firewood rarely receives proper attention. 
It should be carefully stacked and protected from the weather 
for at least a year. Any cost that this may entail will be amply 
repaid by the increased value of the fuel. If a suitable building 
is not at hand, the wood stack should be thatched either with 
reeds or birch branches ; and the same applies to faggots, both 
large and small. Faggots are as easily built into a stack as 
sheaves of corn, while firewood cut into 3{t. lengths occasions 
little trouble in building into a neat pile for seasoning. The 
age and dryness of wood has much to do with its burning proper- 
ties, and timber that has become rotten by undue exposure in 
damp situations makes poor firewood. 

In Kent and around London generally firewood is usually 
stacked and sold by the cord, which measures, according to 
local custom, r4ft. long, 3ft. broad and 3ft. high, or 8ft. long, 
yit. broad and 4ft. high. A cord of wood, which varies in weight, 
will make 1,000 billets of firewood size. The price of a cord of 
firewood varies greatly with the district, accessibility, quality 
and demand, and has gone up fully 25 per cent. during the past 
two years. On an estate in Kent, twelve miles from London, 
the selling price before the war was 10s. per cord, but it is now 
15s., and even at this figure the demand is greater than the 
supply. About 5s. per cartload is the usual price for rough 
firewood. 

Large faggots for kiln and other purposes, 3ft. long and 24 ins. 
in circumference when bound up, vary in price from Ios. to 16s. 
per 100, and small faggots, called “‘ pimps” in the counties 
bordering London, which a year ago could be bought at 3s. 6d. 
per 100, now fetch 4s. 6d. and upwards. Before the war, owing 
to the making of faggots by pauper labour out of cheap foreign 
batten ends, home-made faggots for fire-lighting had decreased 
considerably in value. 

That a very considerable quantity of the produce of our 
woodlands, in the shape of rough trees and branches, is annually 
consumed for fire-lighting and fuel is not sufficiently recognised 
except by those who are directly connected with the trade. 
Returns to hand from the London firewood dealers alone show 
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that the quantity is much greater than would be supposed, 
and the normal trade has been much increased by the exigencies 
of the war. Vast quantities of firewood are being sent to France 
and Flanders, in addition to charcoal and fire-lighters, with the 
result that there is a dearth of all these at home, which has sent 
up prices considerably. 

Usually firewood does not appear as an article of commerce, 
being sold in the district where it is produced. London and other 
large towns are, however, exceptions, for large quantities of 
firewood, faggots and charcoal are annually sent to these 
centres of consumption. 

Faggots and firewood are sent to the London market 
ready for use, the latter being bound up in bundles of 
the required size and the former cut into billets ready for 
the fire. Large faggots, or ‘‘bavins’”’ as they are called 
in Kent, have also a ready market, and are used in quantity 
for kiln purposes and also for converting into small faggots for 
fire-lighting. A. D. WEBSTER. 


THE BACON SITUATION 


T this time last year all descriptions of bacon were 
very scarce. Supplies had fallen off from the chief 
exporting countries. There was plenty of bacon in 
the United States, but the article being under control 
in this country, the import prices here were quoted 

much below the level of the American markets. Prices subse- 
quently had to be materially advanced, and since then to the 
present time very large quantities have been received from the 
United States. Future requirements appear to be well assured 
from the big quantities now stored, also the prospect of increased 
home production. There has been an excessive amount of 
bacon to deal with recently, but the authorities do not appear 
to have taken a comprehensive view in the disposal of the same. 
In the first instance, home consumption was checked by the 
rigid rationing rules in force, these not being relaxed until it 
was found that much bacon was more or less tainted. Since 
the coupon system was abolished, consumption has increased, 
but it cannot be said that bacon control has been a success. 
While the authorities are to be congratulated on bringing bacon 
to this country in large quantities, its disposal might have been 
left to the usual trade channels without official interference. 
It would be interesting to know the monetary losses that have 
accrued from the sale of tainted bacon. In ordinary trade 
dealings such losses would have fallen on the importer or shipper. 
Now the State bears the loss because prices are kept too high, 
also consumption is somewhat checked by the-restrictions placed 
on it. Had more consideration been given to these matters, 
instead of time being wasted upon futile attempts to work out 
a flat rate for bacon, there would be less cause for complaint. 
We fully appreciate the difficulties in handling bacon at this 
period of the year. But there has been a lack of refrigerator 
space on both sides of the Atlantic. Had very warm weather 
prevailed, the present condition of the market would have been 
much worse. There is still a good deal of tainted bacon to be 
dealt with, and considerable time is absorbed in settling all 
claims. Many of the selections offering are unsuitable for the 
trade of certain localities ; also there is far too much salt and 
fat bacon in evidence among supplies. 

For several weeks there has been very little Irish bacon 
on the British markets. Export from Ireland can only be done 
by licence. The killings of pigs in Ireland are abnormally small. 
To save transit American bacon was stopped from being exported 
to Ireland, and that country has had to depend upon its own 
produce for consumption. Owing, however, to the shortage that 
exists in Ireland, some 1,000 boxes of American bacon were 
shipped to Ireland. It is probable that additional quantities 
of American bacon may have to be shipped there. So long as 
this shortage exists in Ireland and the killings there continue 
light, Irish bacon cannot be available for this market. 

Danish bacon has been off the British markets for some 
weeks past. The few lots reaching this country have been taken 
over by the Government. There is a marked scarcity of Wiltshire 
sides, these nearly all being required for the Army. The number 
of pigs in Denmark in July, 1914, was 2,496,000. In 1917 the 
total number was materially reduced, and a further count, 
which was made in April last, showed that the number of pigs 
was only 433,000. The Danish pig industry has been heavily 
hit by the lack of feeding stuffs. The outlook in Denmark, 
however, is more cheerful, an increased production being expected 
during the autumn. A good number of young pigs are now 
fattening, but the prospect of exports being resumed is not 
hopeful, as meat is very scarce in Denmark and required princi- 
pally for home consumption. 
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‘means picture-making with British Made 
apparatus and materials throughout. 


“ENSIGN ROLL FILMS wwill fit any Roll 


Vilm Camera and give the finest results. 


Made by Austin Edwards, Lid, Warwrek 
ENSIGN CAMERAS are made for use with 
films or plates in all sizes from Vest-Pocket 
to Post-Card.. Prices from 10/- upwards. 
Sold hy all Photographic Deaters. 


HOUGHTONS LTD “@2acturers 35.39 HIGH HOLBORN-*:1 


H of Cameras 
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Nowadays, unless 
one buys the 
best Footwear 
obtainable, it 
may be said 
more than ever 
that it is a bad 
bargain. 
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A Chippendale Mahogany Wine Cooler, 
very finely carved, and on Original Stand. 






LONDON:— ee 


278 & 229 PICCADILLY. W.1 a 
125 NEW BOND ST.,, W.1! 24 & 25 POULTRY, E.C.2 (/or Gents onty). 


| 376 & 377 STRAND, W.C.2 84 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 
307 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 92, 93 & 94 HIGH ST., SHOREDITCH, E.1 
59 & 60 ST. PAUL'S 18. 19, 20 BROAD ST. PLACE, E.C.2 


CHURCHYARD, F.C.4 50 & 52 HIGH ST. CLAPHAM, S.W.4 


A (for Ladies only.) 3 BOROUGH HIGH ST,, S.F.1 
Dealer mn Works of Art. 2 LUDGATE HILL, E.C4 93 GREAT TOWER ST., E.C.3 
67 & 68 CHEAFSIDE, EC. 71 MOORGATE ST., E.C,2 
and other Londonaddvesses. Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE,GLASGOW, 
Dueitx, Betrast, Leeps, Bristot, CarpirF, Hutt, Derby, MippLEsBROUGH, 
’ BiRMINGHAM, NotTrinGHAM, EpinsurGH, ABERDEEN, DUNDEE, SHEFFIELD, 
26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES Ss, LONDON, S.W. I, Hu pbversFIELD, BRADFORD, PRESTO’, SOUTHAMPTON, READING, SUNDERLAND,&C., XC. 


factory at Northampton, 


And at 741, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Every Article Guaranteed. Manti eld 
Se T-1 


Telepktone: Gerrard 7537. Telegrams: “ Frapartri, St. James's, London."* 
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LUXURY TAX ON CARS. 


HEN the Luxury Tax was first suggested, we put 
forward in this column the main arguments as to 
why it should not be applied in particular to motor 
vehicles. Of course, the most forcible of all points 
which can be adduced at the moment is that motor 


vehicles are not now permitted to be used for pleasure. That is 
to say, the consumption of motor spirit is forbidden except for 
essential purposes. Consequently we may safely say that, for 
the period of the war, the pleasure car does not exist. That 
being so, its inclusion among the schedule of luxuries, taxable 
whatever their price, is an absurdity, unless it is intended that it 
is to be continued when the war is over. If that be so, the present 
writer, while professing no deep knowledge of the generality of 
industries, may at least venture the personal opinion that the 
whole scheme is doomed to failure. It stands to reason that, if 
we discourage the development of our home markets by the appli- 
cation of a tax which has the effect of making the value of an 
article, immediately after purchase, materially less than its cost 
price, we are going to dwarf our trade in many directions. In the 
case of the motor industry, for example, the home market is 
the strong foundation over which the fabric of a world’s trade may 
be erected. If the foundation is weakened, there are very few 
people who will have the pluck to take the risk of proceeding with 
the structure in any whole-hearted manner. At a time when free- 
dom from serious labour troubles will only be possible by the 
exercise of great tact and the rapid development of big business, 
it would seem to be suicidal to prevent people inthis country from 
purchasing 
the products 
of our own in- 
dustries at 


the lowest 
prices at 
which they 
can be 


marketed 
consistent 
with the cost 
of produc- 
tion. 
There 
are enormous 
numbers of 
would-be 
motorists 
whose ability 
to become car 


owners de- 
pends prim- 
arily on the 
difference be- 
tween the 
cost price Ol 
the car and 


its selling 
value after a 
given period. 
for 
one 


Suppose, 
instance, 
can purchase 

good car lor 


£5ooandsell it 


Pa a TN * 


A WOLSELEY AMBULANCE 


again at the 1. Carrying a wounded man to the Wolseley Ambulance. 
end of the sea- 3. Slipping the stretcher home and buckling it up. 


son for £425, 
the cost of motoring for the year is then only £75, plus the ordinary 
running costs of a new and sound vehicle, which ought to be dis- 
tinctly low. Ifone is obliged to pay £600 for the same car in the first 
instance, it makes a very appreciable difference, certainly sufficient 
to discourage the motorist from buying a new vehicle frequently. 
Presumably the tax is to be levied on the transference 
of a car from one owner to another. It is not proposed that 
it should apply to hackney carriages or doctors’ cars. It is 
apparent that there are endless ways in which evasion of the tax 
can at least be attempted. One of these would apparently 
be by arrangement with a hackney carriage proprietor who would 
remain nominally the owner of the vehicles. Another would 
probably be the purchase of a car abroad and its introduction 
as the property of a temporary visitor. One can imagine 
difficulties when, let us say, an Australian visiting the Mother 
Country for a short time wishes to purchase a car and take it 
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back with him. Presumably he would have to pay the Luxury 
Duty if he wished first to use the car in this country. Would 
he get the amount refunded when he returned home ? If not, 
would it not pay him much better to buy a car, say, in Italy, 
bring it across with him and subsequently take it home? The 
position as regards cars purchased abroad is likely to lead to a 
great deal of trouble and to put much work upon the Customs and 
Excise authorities. 

We have known residents in London who, in place of private 
cars, kept vehicles licensed as motor cabs and driven as such when 
not required by their owners. How would such a vehicle stand 
under the tax ? Presumably the driver could buy it as a hackney 
carriage and hire it out indefinitely to his own employer. 

Altogether we believe that the scheme will prove not to be 
workable in practice. It is to be hoped that this will be the 
case, since if any such tax remains in force after the war, iis 
effects upon our home industries and upon the regular employ- 
ment of labour will unquestionably be disastrous. Much of the 
existing prejudice against motor vehicles is due to the fact thet 
they are beyond the means of many sections of the population. 
Our object should be to bring about a state of affairs under which 
almost any energetic man can afford to keep his car. <A tax of 
this kind acts as an effectual preventive against the attainment 
of any such ideal. 

MOTOR CYCLES AND THE LUXURY TAX. 
MUCH has been said, more has been thought, but not much 


has yet been written about the proposed Luxury Tax as 
applied to motor cycles. Of course, if we except the case of 
the munition 
worker's holi- 
days, no 
motor cycle 
can be con- 
sidered a 
luxury at the 
present time, 
but, unfortu- 
nately, we 
must antici- 
pate a pos- 
sible retention 
of the tax 
after the war 
for several 
years at the 
best. In fact, 
“It may be 
for years and 
it may be for 
ever,” or, at 
least, for the 
duration of 
the present 
generation. 

Now it 
seems to me 
that the pro- 
posed limit 





of £50 frces 

the type of 

motor cycle 

oy that is used 

ON THE BELGIAN FRONT. SERENE Ot 
tirely for 


2. Lifting siretcher into position in the ambulance. 

4. Closing the ambulance. pleasure pur- 
poses, for in 
these days only a simple lightweight can be purchased for such 
a sum. The tradesman’s side carrier and the commercial 
traveller’s mount, if large enough for the carriage of samples, may 
be taxed, while the little runabout on which the idle man runs 
to the golf course will get off scot-free. 

Another serious point is that the limit is so low that it will 
operate most harmfully in the development of motor cycles. 
All the most desirable types will be taxed, and taxed so highly 
that only wealthy people will be able to ignore the extra cost. 
If twopence in the shilling were added only to the cost in 
excess of £50 the case would not be so bad. A man does not 
object to paying {60 rather than {50 for a motor cycle if 
he gets value for this expenditure—in fact, it may be <.n economy 
for him to do so—but he does object to paying an extra £10 
88 only about 30s. of that amount represents greater 
value. 
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HAT is what every post-war motorist 
\ must bear in mind. With every car 
SSA manufacturer on war work to-day it 
is quality alone which will raise any one 
particular post-war car above others. 
















As far as concerns the Austin, owners of pre-war 
models know that the quality was excellent in every 
case. The determination on the part of this Com- 
pany to devote its energies toward the production 
of only the highest grade of car resulted in the 
achievement of a very high standard, and this stand-~ 
ard will be again 1n evidence when the new Austin 
“twenty” is placed upon the market. Satisfied will 
be the motorist who can say “ Mine’s an Austin.” 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR CoO.,, Ld. 


Head Office... . «NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone—King’s Norton 230 Telegrams—™ Speedily, Northfield 

LONDON oie hye age rae 479-483, OXFORD STREET. W. 
Telephone—Mayfair 6230 Telegrams—"“Austinette, Wesdo” 
NHINGEIESUER tse tests eae . 130, DEANSGATE 
Telephone—City 3573 Telegrams—‘“Austinette ” 
NORWICH _... we awe ws, 18-22, PRINCE OF WALES ROAD 
Telephones—1054 yer | 1055 Telegrams—“Austinette 
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THE 


CLASSIC 


ALC 


When its manufacture 
will be resumed. 


UR entire organisation 
is still devoted to work 
of national importance. 


We shall resume the manufacture of 
the Calcott light car when the needs 
of the Empire have been fully served. 


CALCOTT BROS., LTD., COVENTRY. 


Telegrams—” Calcotts.” Telephones—1144 and 1145 Coventry, 


London and District Agents—W ATKINS “© DONCASTER, LTD. 
The Hall, Great Portland Street, W. 











Calthorpe 





THE GOVERNING FACTOR IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A HIGH-GRADE 
LIGHT CAR IS STRICT LIMITATION 
OF THE NUMBER OF CARS BUILT. 
THE OUTPUT OF CALTHORPE 
MINOR LIGHT CARS WILL BE TOSI- 
TIVELY LIMITED. THE RESULT 
AIMED AT IS NOT QUANTITY BUT 
QUALITY. NO LIGHT CAR IN THE 
WORLD WILL HAVE JUST THE RE- 
FINEMENTS AND EFFICIENCY OF 
THE POST-WAR CALTHORPE MINOR: 








Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912) Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham 




















So also, as it is not possible to obtain a first-class solo mount 
even of small power fitted with a variable gear for £50 (I should 
like to hear what the makers of variable gears—the Sturmey 
Archer, for instance, which has done so well in the service of its 
country—have to say about a tax which crabs the sale of their 
goods), is the limit of £62 equally absurd in the case of a sidecar 
combination. Limits of £75 and {90 would be far fairer. 
According to the present proposals all the more powerful, and 
consequently more useful, machines will be heavily taxed— 
taxed, I am afraid, almost out of existence. 

It must be borne in mind that the motor cycle is at present 
the most highly taxed vehicle on the road in proportion to its 
size and weight. Given an annual mileage of 3,000 at 100 miles 
per gallon, the petrol tax will amount to 30s., local taxation 
licence 20s., driving licence 5s., and registration 5s. in the case 
of a new machine—a total of £3, against 15s. for a two-wheeled 
dogcart and nothing at all for a saddle horse. j.22. 

ROAD CONTROL. 

JN connection with the widespread feeling that the military 

element is taking too much upon itself in the matter of the 
control of the roads in this country, interest attaches to are cent 
debate inaugurated by Lord Montagu in the House of Lords. 
It appears that the office of Controller of Roads and Bridges 
does not in fact carry with it so much authority as the name 
implies. It is expressly stated that the Army Council has no 
intention of endeavouring to undermine the local authorities or 
displace the Road Board. Apparently the Government intends 
to form a new Committee to be known as the Joint Roads Com- 
mittee and to consist of representatives of the Road Board, of 
local authorities and of the Government Departments concerned. 
The help given to the War Office by the Road Board and by road 
surveyors is fully acknowledged. One gathers that, under this 
new scheme, the Road Board will continue to control expenditure 
upon road improvement not directly connected with military 
needs. It is at any rate clear that, when the war is over, the 





A LANCHESTER ARMOURED CAR AND TWO OF ITS 
STALWART CREW. 


The cay is one of many that have seen service with the Russian 
Armies in the Caucasus, 


whole position must be promptly readjusted and so shaped as 
to make it possible for a large scheme of road development to be 
commenced immediately and carried out and completed during 
the period of demobilisation. 


PURCHASE AND MAINTENANCE OF SPARKING PLUGS. 
N the old days of motoring, advertisements of sparking plugs 
gave one the impression that they were bought by the inch ; 
the longer they were, the more expensive they were, and while 
ordinary-sized plugs averaged about 4s. or 5s., the price of the 
longer ones was generally about 7s. 6d. or more. One never 
could understand why one should want a bigger plug for a large 
engine than for a small one. Of course, it was a perfect myth, 
which gave many people the impression that the various qualities 
and prices were only a means of persuading those who could 
afford it to part with money. 
Yet nowadays there is a lot in the quality of a plug. In 
the cheapest plugs the insulation is sometimes not quite im- 
pervious, and absorbs some of the oily vapour to which it is 
subjected in working. This in time may destroy its insulation. 
It pays to get good sparking plugs, and when you have got 
them it pays to keep them well. The best way of cleaning them 
is to leave them overnight in a bath of paraffin, giving them a 
final rub over with petrol before fitting to clear off any oily traces 
of paraffin. There is little need to speak of the importance of 
keeping the points of the electrodes at the right distance apart— 
about the thickness of a good thick visiting card. Plugs should 
be taken to pieces as little as possible, and if this becomes 
necessary it should be done with the greatest care to avoid 
breaking the insulation. 
METHYLATED SPIRIT SUBSTITUTES FOR VULCANISERS 
HE other day a corre:pcndent wrote saying that he hada 
Nipper Harvey-Frost Vulcaniser, but under the present con- 
ditions found methylated spirit was so expensive that. it did not 
pay him to vulcanise his tyres. He could use benzine or benzoline ; 
or failing that, he might be able to obtain methylated in solid 
form, as sold for certain cooking stoves. 
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7 yy PALESTINE 


ENERAL SIR EDMUND ALLENBY, the conqueror of 

Jerusalem, is among the number of distinguished war leaders 
who by their use of the Vauxhall—‘‘the finest car on active service” 
—confer on it an honour which the makers are proud of, and in 
which Vauxhall owners cannot fail to feel some intercst. The 
illustration shows two of the 25 h.p. Vauxhall cars used by the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Staff. But before getting to Jerusalem a 
great deal of hard work had to be accomplished, and what this 
means from the motoring point of view is described by a driver of a 
Vauxhall car :—‘‘ Often and often I have been stuck in soft sand 
up to the back axle with the petrol tank below the sand level, and 
been towed out by caterpillars, mules, camels, and gangs of E.L.C. 
Ihave crossed wadies with water just short of the floorboards, on 
pins lest the engine should stop in the middle, but have always 
been lucky. Some of the roads here are atrocious : nothing but loose 
flints. I’m getting through tyres at the rate of a set every three 
weeks. One run is sufficient to cut a new tyre nearly to ribbons. 
We have plenty of mountain work here: going to Jerusalem we 
have a climb of 10 miles long, with nasty hairpin bends galore, 
which call for 2nd and Ist speeds, so you’ll have an idea of the 
gradients, but my old car romps up them all. At present I am 
driving the Chief of General Staff. He is quite satisfied with the 
running of the car. The clutch has given no trouble, neither have 
the gears nor brakes. I have never had even a water joint go.” 


Prospective high-grade car buyers are invited to send for the Vauxhall 
illustrated war-brochure, ‘‘ Letters from the Front,” and particulars 
of the arrangements for booking orders for after-war delivery. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD., 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND 
STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Works, Luton, Bedfordshire Admiralty and War Office Contractors 
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Holidays. 
Avi SO 


towards evening over 
the shoulder of the 
hill and past the 
yellow corn into the 
old grey town. 


A cycling holiday 
this year! A general 
idea where we are 
going, and then our 
own time about it, 
And, 
hadn’t meant to stop 
here to-night, still the 
old town looks invit- 


though we 


ing thecastlewiththe 
jackdaws in the ivy; 


years and wisdom on 
the bench outside the 
inn; and the river 
hurrying on to keep 
its appointment with 
the sea. Why go 
further? The sea will 
wait till to-morrow. 


After supper a pipe 
on the bridge and 
then early to bed for 
an early start. 


A cycling holiday 
But the 
tyres must be all 
right; easy going, 
stout and sturdy. A 


this year! 


good machine and 
Moseley Tyres—and 
then the road before 


MOSELEY 


Complete Price List post free from 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


CHAPEL FIELD WORKS, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER: 2, 4, & 6, New Brown Street 


LONDON: 51 & 52. 


MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


A MECHANICAL WEED EXTERMINATOR. 


LMOST the governing factor in some of the estab- 
lished farming systems and rotations is King Weed. 
Many more profitable rotations of crops might be 
practised if it were not for the necessity of ‘‘ clean- 
ing’’ the land and waging war upon this Hunnish 
usurper of the soil. Deep ploughing merely buries certain 
weed seeds without killing them, and they lie dormant until 
future cultivations bring them to the surface again, when 
they germinate and start a fresh raid on the legitimate 
occupiers of the ground. Cutting up the soil by disc harrows 
and similar implements, may, by cutting off the roots, kill 
certain weeds, but in the process couch grass and other 
creeping perennials are caused to multiply exceedingly, as 
each portion cut off sends out shoots and becomes a new and 
complete plant. As a consequence of the variety of weeds 
and their habits of growth and propagation a whole series 
of anti-weed procedures have to be carried out and only 
crops which fit in with these necessary procedures can be 
grown successfully. 

Probably the most difficult weeds to deal with are the 
creeping perennials, such as couch grass and some varieties 
of thistles and docks. 

Dr. Holden of the International Agricultural Staff, 
speaking of couch grass and thistles said: ‘‘ The plant, which 
has endured for thousands of years, born on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, spread over Palestine, invaded Central Europe, 
leaped the Channel and the North Sea, sprung up in England 
and marched across the island on its way around the whole 
earth; that plant, so hardy that it will not die in the sun, 
in the drought, nor in the winter, is truly an enemy that 
commands respect: a conqueror that has fought many 
battles—battles with rain, frost, birds, livestock, and man; 
battles with other vegetation, and always it has won. Couch 
grass, thistles, and the like, with every man’s hand against 
them, have fought their way down through the- centuries 
and across continents, and they are giving us a brave fight 
to-day.” 

It really seems almost a hopeless task to combat the 
weeds if one allows figures to carry too much weight. The 
vitality of the plants and seeds and their truly terrible powers 
of multiplication, are amazing; one plant of shepherd’s 
purse, one mustard plant and one thistle having been known 
to produce respectively fifty thousand, five hundred thousand, 
and two hundred thousand seeds. Vitality of weed seeds 
is well illustrated by one. of Darwin’s experiments. Taking 
seven ounces of mud from the bottom of a pond in Sussex, 
it was found that in six months it germinated over five hundred 
plants of various kinds, but mostly weeds. 

The Quack Grass Exterminator Company, o12, Andrus 
Building, Minneapolis, has now produced a machine which 
it is stated will eliminate in one operation all such weeds 
as couch grass, thistles, etc. 

Briefly, the operation of the machine consists of ploughing 











Aldermanbury, E.C. :: GLASGOW : 126, Ingram Street :: BIRMINGHAM : 
4, Lancaster Street, Corporation Street : NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


33 ) a strip of soil which, instead of being yi J i 
44 & 46. High Bridge :: DUBLIN: 16, William Street. aps t a 4 be 8 turned over where it 


lies as in standard ploughing, is carried up a short elevator 
to a disintegrating mechanism not very dissimilar in idea 
to a threshing machine. The first operation disposes of more 
than half the soil carried up and returns it to the ground. 
The remaining soil is then put through a similar, but more 
refining process, which disposes of the greater part of the 
remaining soil. The balance is then carried to a revolving 
sieve through which the final remains of the soil are lost, 
and the weeds, which are retained, are carried up an elevator 
and deposited into a vehicle working alongside. In addition 
to removing the weeds, if this machine actually performs as 
stated, the result is a most beautifully fine and even seed bed, 
ready prepared in the one operation. A special ploughshare, 
16ins. wide, is used, and in conjunction with a motor tractor 
can deal with about three acres per day. 

I have seen no reference to the provision made for 
dealing with stony land, and possibly as there are hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in America quite free from stone, 
this machine has not yet been adapted for other than stone- 
free soil. However, the principles of this machine are worthy 
of being investigated to the fullest extent as the advantages 
which may possibly be derived from the employment of 
such a machine, or a modification thereof, are immeasurable. 

The machine under review is operated by a small internal 
combustion engine and is a complete machine in itself, a 
tractor being required solely for the purpose of hauling the 
machine, PLOUGHSHARE. 
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IN Just the Racquet to 


4 : 
improve your play— 


the bevelled edge AJAX 1s 
made in all weights, has hollow 
wedge, cane insertion, finest 
Kent Ash frame, and is bound 
silk and gut on shoulders. 


Price, post free, 37/6 


OR if your 

favourite : 

racquet wants re-stringing we 
will guarantee deliverv within 
four davs—just tie on a label, 
post to us and ask for price. 


AJAX CO., 
ILFORD, Essex 
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Setting a Standard 


The post-war Sunbeam will set a new standard in cars. In engine design the 
maximum success has been achieved, and will be exemplified in the after-war 


SUNBEAM 


and owners will gain, by the many detailed improvements in the chassis, full 
advantage of our war-time experience. For nearly four years. the energies of 
the Sunbeam Company have been centred in the production of 


SUNBEAM - COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


setting a standard of efficiency and perfection that has made them the 

popular power unit of Britain’s third arm of defence. Consider this and the 

fact of Sunbeam pre-war reputation, in basing a decision for your after-war car. 
o 

THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 

Manchester Showrooms - - 106, Deansgate 

London and District Agents ie Cite, Hf Keele, Led;,. 72, New Bond Street, W. | 






















































































In buying = AY VY FE R Y¥ vou climinate 
Swed TRACTOR 2 zi... ||] THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER GO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE 
LIGHTNING 


GUNPOWDER 


The Company desire to inform the Sporting 
Public that the constitution of the Company 
is entirely British. There are no alien 
shareholders, and all the Directors and 
employees are British. The Schultze 
Powders were the first smokeless sporting 
powders made in this country and have 
been manufactured since 1865 at the 
Company’s Works in Hampshire. Sports- 





construction as a Tractor. The ‘‘AVERY” is one of the 


N Agricultural Machine requires such perfection of design and 
earliest machines made, and the result of an extended experi- men may therefore continue to use the 


Nigel: © ula of the world is seen in the special features of the Schultze Gunpowder Company’s products 


The 1918 Model ‘‘ AVERY ”’ beats all others for its splendid balance, with the knowledge that by so doing they 


its simplicity of starting, its perfect cooling system, its economy in are supporting a purely British industry. 
working, accessibility, ease of handling, and its wonderful Power and 
Speed and General Reliability 


Immediate delivery of 10, 16 & 25 h.p. “Avery” Machines from stock. A i. L B R i Ti Ss H a 
R . ite for particulars and special nett prices to WORKS: EYEWORTH and REDBRIDGE, HANTS, ENGLAND. 
Poni ee oo Head Offices: 40, NewBroad St., London, E.6. 2. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








OUIETUS has been conclusively 
given to any doubts as to whether 
milliners would carry on as usual 
at this period of the year. The 
carrying on is, if anything, more 

emphatic than ever. In a the 
millinery situation is stronger than ever, 
alike in point of varicty of choice and 
a quite particular element of elegance. 
At the moment, of the crochet 
craze is rampant, and those who have the 
time, talent and patience to do the work 


word, 


course, 


themselves have a distinct pull over nous 
autres, pay rather exorbi- 
tantly for falling in with this particular 
It almost denotes a lack of enter- 
prise not to possess a tvicof jumper, or 
one entirely hand-knitted, trimmed with 
either knitted collar 
and cuffs, and with a pull-on hat or cap 
to correspond : an ensemble so altogethe1 
irresistible that every conceivable excuse 


who have to 


decree. 


crochet or closely 


is forthcoming to justify its acquisition. 
A certain community of women are in 
the position of being able to declare, 
“we told you so,’ but the majority little 
dreamed a year or so back that this, so 
to say, primitive handwork would attain 
its present-day popularity. 

It takes a considerable amount of 
time and wool to turn out the simplest of 
these jumpers, to say nothing of the in- 
finite care in the shaping, which exacts 
in taking and picking up of stitches and 
the dovetailing of one colour in with 
another. But there is no question at all 
that the results fully repay for every- 
thing. Personally I am not too enamoured 
of the crochet headgear, which is really only 
suitable for country, seaside or golf links. 
Worn, however, in any of these environ- 
ments, they are in the picture, although 





THE 


MODERN VERSION 
SCUTTLE. 


OF THE 


COAL 





never—again to quote a personal impres- 
sion—as really becoming as those jolly 
lightweight Bangkok straws and coarsely 
plaited rustic straws the crowns of which 
are invariably dented in after the manner 
of velours. 

The latter are once again with us in 
whole battalions, an emphasis at the more 
exclusive houses being laid on size, and 
also shapes that either incline to spread 
at the sides, or else have a subtle oblong 
line. Subtlety, indeed, exactly describes 
the season’s velours, and the ultra fastidious 
will see that they go to the right establish- 
ment to secure just the right style in 
velours, notwithstanding that these com- 
mand a price, though against that may be 
placed the fact that a velours, strictly up 
to date, can be worn practically anywhere. 

At the same time, there are some 
serious rivals in felt, beaver, and a soft, 





NEW HIGH-CROWNED AND NARROW- 
BRIMMED FRENCH SAILOR. 


rough-surfaced wool cloth, the latter built 
by cunning millinerial fingers into the 
most bewitching little hats, frequently hand- 
embroidered with a floral device in coloured 
wools —a_ treatment that is likewise 
creeping into favour for velvet chapeau, 
black velvet for the most part being used, 
enlivened by vivid Futurist colourings. 
Doing literally yeoman service are the 
florally decked /fazi/e ribbon garnitures 
than which nothing is more easily adjust- 
able, the plain ends tying the approved 
negligée bow, and two or three discreetly 
inserted pins holding the trimming firmly 
in place. There is a particularly inter- 
esting departure in the new French sailor 
that is high of crown and narrow of brim, 
a model our artist has depicted in most 
alluring manner, fashioned of black panne 








[Aug. 3lst, 1918. 


trimmed with a crossed band of the new 
wool ribbon. The chic is to have a light 
lace veil exactly toned to the ribbon, the 
favourite colours being warm tan, grey, 
green or wine shades. There is a navy 
blue uniform hailing from other climes, 
that I have not been able to classify yet, 
the distinctive feature whereof is this 
same high crowned sailor, worn with a 








THE 


RIGHT STYLE IN VELOURS. 
strap under the chin. Maybe it is merely 
a coincidence, but as a chapeau the new 
sailor is quite singularly distinctive and 
should marry well with the studiously 
severe tailor-made that no autumn fashion 
appears likely to dislodge. 

A typical example of the right style 
of velours is likewise illustrated, a model 
that bears no sort of resemblance to the 
ordinary or old-time fancies. Two slits 
cleft in the front of the crown are arranged 
for a broad ribbon to be passed through, 
a scheme of gold and blue check being 
suggested as a becoming alliance with a 
corbea blue velours. A very short survey 
of the wealth of choice obtaining in fancy 
ribbons suffices to bring the conviction 
that there is somewhere a source of especi- 
ally prolific order. Many there are quaint 
and old-world, alike in colouring and 
pattern, others being heavily ribbed and 
of two colours. A soft cord quality is 
much used to bind the brims of hats, 
while a stiffer variety is used as a turn- 
back edge, a millinerial touch that has 
every indication of proving deservedly 
popular. 

To be seen already in a bewildering 
array of expressions is the hat with brim 
narrowed off at the back and spreading 
out in front, the whole with a down- 
ward tendency, and apt to recall in its 
more exaggelated shapes the old-time 
coal scuttle. And it is more or less 
on these lines our pictured offering is 
arranged, in a rough-surfaced (¢éte de 
négre felt, the brim decked with little 
superimposed frills of biege coloured 
picot-edged faille ribbon, a band of the 
same ribbon threading the. crown, the 


ends at the back tied in a flat pump 
bow. 


L. M. M. 
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When the 
1 War birds 


Return - - 


—those who have 
tisked their lives 
at the Front will 
find peace, comfort 
and solace once 
_-4 More in touring the 
© country roads of 
England in a post- 
war ‘HUMBER’Car. 


HUMBER Ltd. 
Coventry. 
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‘ Neither does it spin... .’ 


> 


HE less a tyre slips the longer it 

wears—the better it grips the less it 

slips. The Beldam V Steel Studded 
grips the road with a cog-like grip the 
moment you put in the clutch; no 
spinning wheels—no skidding. The reason 
is because the studs are indented. The 
rubber tread prevents slipping on hard 
roads, the studs grip on skiddy roads. 
Result : Safety and long mileage. 











Please write for Booklet, “ Testimony,” 
written by Beldam users. 














The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middx. 
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ROADS AND HEAVY MOTORS. 


T is particularly in connection with the subject of road 

maintenance that it is generally somewhat easy for the 

opponents of motor vehicles to bring about a split in the 

ranks of motor users and to carry through schemes which 

in the result are detrimental to all forms of mechanical 
transport. The car owner is generally willing enough to believe 
that the heavy motor vehicle causes much damage to roads. 
His ideas on the subject are, as a rule, somewhat vague. He 
talks of tractors-when he means the heavier types of motor lorry, 
and also when he means the heavy road locomotive. The result 
is that statements and evidence which appear to make a bad case 
for a heavy motor vehicle turn out upon examination to indicate 
merely that a traction engine will do damage to a road that is 
not strong enough to carry it. Many of the complaints of 
motorists themselves would be disposed of if all heavy motor 
vehicles were to be run upon rubber tires, and the whole tendency 
nowadays is in that direction. Even the five-ton steam lorry, 
which was at one time always carried on steel-shod wheels, is 
now generally carried on rubber tires, which bid fair to become 
general, perhaps with the exception of the heavier types of 
tractor. 

It would be easier for those responsible for the development 
of the heavy motor car to decide upon their future policy in this 
and other connections were they in a position to know how the 
law with regard to them is likely to stand after the war. The 
only way of encouraging the rubber tire effectively is by giving 
it very marked advantages as regards legal speed limits. At 
present a four-tonner on rubber tires may travel at twelve miles 
an hour, but if mounted on steel tires its legal speed limit is only 
five miles an hour. This difference should be sufficient for the 
purpose, but it would be a good thing if some difference of legal 
speed were introduced to apply in the event of either vehicle 
hauling a trailer. The old rule that no heavy motor car drawing 
a trailer may travel at more than five miles an hour is a ridiculous 
one. The Government itself 
has shown us under the stress 
of war conditions that higher 
speeds than this are perfectly 
safe. If rubber tires are fitted 
there is no reason why such 
higher speeds should be in- 
jurious to the roads. A reason- 
able speed limit for the three 
to five tonner would be twelve 
miles an hour without a trailer 
and eight miles an hour with 
one. The lighter types of com- 
mercial vehicle might well be 
permitted to travel at sixteen 
miles an hour. 


SPEED LIMITS AND AXLE 
WEIGHTS. 

T is easy enough for anyone 
to realise what would be the 
consequence of reducing legal 
speed limits. Obviously _ it 
would be to make motor 
vehicles less useful and to 
increase the cost of their opera- 
tion, Consequently those who 
are opposed to the use of any 
vehicle which can conceivably 
necessitate any expenditure on 
road maintenance or improve- 
ment are careful not to put 
their proposals in this form. 
They prefer to advocate them 
in a less obvious guise, not 
suggesting that speed limits 
should be reduced, but that 
these limits should be applied 
to vehicles of lower axle 
weights than hitherto. The 
meaning of such a_ proposal 
is not obvious to the lay mind. 
Supposing that a vehicle carry- 
ing three and a half tons of 
useful load has a total weight 
of about eight tons, one might 
think that five tons would be 








A NAPIER ON THE MATOPPO MOUNTAINS. 


The owner of this car holds the record of being the only motorist 
to complete the journey from Salisbury to Cape Town. 


an ample load to permit on any one axle. In point of fact, the 
bulk of the load comes upon the rear axle, and only thoroughly 
abnormal design can prevent it from doing so. Consequently, 
if the legal axle weight allowed to a vehicle travelling at a certain 
speed were to be reduced, the effect would be tantamount to 
putting that vehicle into a new class, the legal speed of which is 
probably lower. The advocates of such a proposal would 
presumably say that this does not follow : that all that is necessary 
i3 to increase the whcel-base so as to equalise the load between 
the two axles. This sounds simple, but in practice is not workable. 
The car with a very long wheel-base is most difficult to manoeuvre 
in traffic. Its turning circle is very large. At a sharp corner it 
will either scrape the pavement or swing right across the road, to 
the danger of other traffic. On a hairpin bend it cannot get 
round without stopping and reversing. On really rough roads, 
such as are found in many of the Colonies, its mechanism would 
be subjected to much increased danger from stumps and boulders. 
The very long wheel-base is, in fact, inconsistent with the demands 
of the greater part of the world. Were manufacturers compelled 
to adopt it, their vehicles would be less attractive to the home 
market and useless to the overseas markets. Thus the British 
industry would be hopelessly handicapped as against its com- 
petitors. Any policy which produced this result would at the 
present juncture be suicidal. We must, therefore, put aside the 
possibility of abnormal design in the direction of long wheel-base 
as being the reverse of practical. The only other way of con- 
forming with more severe regulations as regards axle loads would 
be to reduce the useful load-carrying capacity of the vehicle. 
In other words, what had been a four-tonner would become 
the two and a half, or at best a three tonner. When used with 
the smaller load, the cost of operation would only be very slightly 
less than before, and the cost per ton carried would be much 
higher. Thus, while saving a little of the cost of road mainten- 
ance, we should involve a vastly greater expenditure on the 
transport of goods. It may be said that we all pay for the roads, 
whereas only certain individuals 
have to pay for transport ; but 
this is not the case. Indirectly, 
every consumer must bear his 
share in the cost of transport, 
so that there will be no point 
whatever in saving a pound 
from our contribution to road 
maintenance and adding ten 
pounds to the cost of the goods 
we buy which have _ been 
previously transported, com- 
plete, unfinished, or as raw 
materials, in road _ vehicles. 
Unfortunately, the people who 
are concerned with the main- 
tenance of roads are not largely 
and directly concerned also 
with the cost of transport. 
Consequently they are apt to 
look only at one side of the 
question, and to save money in 
one direction at the cost of 
higher expenditure in another. 
It does not, of course, follow 
that road damage is necessarily 
done by very heavy vehicles. 
Under some conditions a com- 
paratively light vehicle travel- 
ling at a comparatively high 
speed may be the more injurious 
of the two. Thus, when the 
car Owner begins to accuse the 
commercial vehicle user of 
causing road damage, the latter 
retaliates with talk about 
studded tires and high speeds, 
and the opponents of both are 
given all the arguments they 
want from either side and so 
are enabled to put into force 
regulations which, if resisted 
with solidarity, could never 
have been applied. It is for 
this reason that these note; 
have been written, in order to 
point out to the motorist that 
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NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS continue to engage the 
entire energies of the ‘“‘ Wolseley” factories. We can, 
however, add your order to our Waiting List for a_post- a 
war “ Wolseley” Model. \s\ 3 
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\ 
WOLSELE MOTORS, LTD. Proprietors : \ 
MOTSELEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. VICKERS, LIMITED. \ 
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For NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 


E need a_ number 
of OVERLAND 
TOURING CARS 
for conversion into LIGHT 
VANS to be used for food 


distribution and similar services. 


Overland owners, who are not 
at present using their cars and 
who are prepared to dispose 
of them for the above purposes, 
should write us immediately, 
stating the model and _ serial 
number of their car, and the 
lowest price which they are 


prepared to accept. 
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Telephone . 


Telegrams . 


Willys-Overland. Lid. 


151-153 Greal Portland Street.LondonW. 


Mayfair 6700 siege 
Wilovelon, London. = 











there are strong reasons why those interested in heavy motor 
vehicle rmust resist proposals for reduction of axle weight. If 
the whole motoring community were to support them in this 
resistance, that support would be reciprocated on other occasions. 
If, however, there is division, we shall all suffer for it. 


TO RENOVATE CAR CLOTHS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


“‘ TF you want a thing well done, do it yourself.”” The soundness 
of this threadbare maxim is more than ever impre:sed on 


. one in these days when it takes more time to find someone to 


do a job than to do it one’s self. Therefore a few hints on doing 
for one’s self in the way of car upkeep may not come amiss, 
and since so many ladies handle cais nowadays, we may, out 
of deference to them, begin with those things with which they 
will be most conversant, namely, the upholstery and cloth 
articles of the car. 

The Cape cart hood offers the simplest job. This, if it 
requires cleaning, should be treated with soap and water, 
thoroughly worked in with a good stiff nail-brush, but the hood 
should be kept stretched out during the process of scrubbing 
and of drying. Another medium of cleaning is solid ammonia, 
in the proportion of a 3d. block of ammonia to about one gallon 
of water. Petrol should not be used on a hood, especially of 
rubbered cloth, as it tends to dissolve the proofing. 

With the cloth of the upholstery, trimmings and such 
things as mats, petrol can be used to remove greasy spots, but 
naphtha is preferable, and if the material is only slightly soiled, 
a mixture of alcohol and salt is to be reeommended—about equal 
parts of each; enough salt should be dissolved in the aicohol 
to make the mixture feel gritty between the fingers. Damp the 
material with a sponge, brush over the soiled parts, and then 
brush over with the mixture. For the cloth of the upholstery— 
more especially delicate-coloured cloths and reps—we had best 
rub over with a cloth ball, such as can be obtained from any 
chemist. Allow the results of the rubbing to remain for a short 
time, and then brush out with a fairly long-bristled brush; but 
brush with the nap of the cloth. All cloth should always be 
brushed with the nap. Cloths of stronger colours—blues and 
greens—may best be cleaned with ammonia, and if the cloth is 
shiny, with vinegar heated to just short of boiling point. Vinegar 
takes out the shininess. In any case, whatever the treatment, 
all cloths and woven materials should, after cleaning, be treated 
with a brush having fairly long bristles and not too stiff. 


TO STEADY ‘‘ WHIPPY’’? PROPELLER SHAFTS. 


A GOOD many people are in favour of engine, clutch and gear 
“~~ box being arranged in a single compact unit, but though 
for heavier vehicles there are strong objections against the unit 
principle, the advantage in their case of being able to lift out 
the complete unit for repairs is very great, especially when con- 
siderable numbers of the vehicles are employed. Accordingly, 
some of the larger chassis, especially Americans, were designed on 
this principle, and consequently, if fitted with a live axle final drive, 
they involved the use of a very long propeller shaft, which must 
be stiff enough not to sag or whip. Some time ago many of these 
cars from America were designed with a propeller shaft made of 
large diameter tube, having the ends for the universal joint jaws 
welded toit. This construction, however, did not prove a success, 
and many cars have had to fall back upon the solid propeller 
shaft. But if the solid shaft 
is not to be prohibitively 
heavy, it is very liable to 
whip. Every little increase 
in diameter means consider- 
able increase in weight. 
Double the diameter of the 
shaft, and we quadruple its 
weight; treble the shaft 
diameter, and we increase its 
weight ninefold, and so on. 
To get over this diffi- 
culty, then, the Barker 
Factory of Connecticut has 
brought out an arrangement 
to prevent any such whip in 
the shaft. This is practically 
a floating bearing attached 
preferably at about two- 
fifths the shaft’s length from 
the front end. The shaft is 
free to slide in the bearing, 
which in turn is not only 
free to swivel and_ thus 
accommodate itself to the 
varying angles required by 
the constant movement of the shaft, but it is also free to slide 
up and down in a slot in the plate on which it is mounted. This 
it does under the control of the lower coil spring in the illustra- 
tion, which prevents any slack in the slide. It will be noticed, 
too, that the upper bolt holding this plate is slotted, so that the 
plate is free to swing round the pivot centre of its lower bolt, under 
the action of the upper coil spring, the amount of this movement 
being regulated by the stop screw seen at the top right-hand side 
of the bearing plate. The arrangement is quite simple, and 
may help any of our readers who have heavy vehicles with long 
propeller shafts to get over a difficulty. L. M, 





The Barker Propeller Shaft 
Floating Bearing. 
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Famous This ancient coaching-house ** The 
Hostelries stands by the side of the Great BELL,” 
Series—No. 6. North Road in the village of Stilton. 


Stilton 


in Huntingdonshire. 


It formed the subject of one of Cecil Aldin’s coaching pictures, 
and is also noteworthy as the place where ‘“ Stilton Cheese * 
was first sold by its erstwhile owner. 


BELSIZE 


Present day restrictions 
place the old and charming 
country Inns outside the 
pale of the average pre-war 
motorist. 


The day is coming when the 
flood of petrol for pleasure 
will once again be loosed, 
and cars of all kinds, good, 


bad and indifferent will 
throng the roads. 


When your thoughts turn to 
the open road and the ‘‘ Old 
Wayside Inn” remember the 
“Belsize” reputation for 
speed, comfort and reliability 
and earmark ‘‘ Belsize” for 
after war delivery. 
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THERES POWER GEHIND IT! 


C.A.V. equipped the 


heaviest engine can be started 
from cold without trouble, 


fuss 


pressure of a pedal. 


or noise by just the 
If you 


want your post war car 
efficient in every way let us 


fit it with the new 


ELECTRIC 


STARTER 





BELSIZE 
MOTORS, Ld. C. A. VanderveLt & Co. Lp. Electrical Engineers 
CLAYTON, . . * Acton, Lonpon, W.3 * > ‘ . 
MANCHESTER. 
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PERFECTION 


UST as—in the World 
of Art—the Venus de 
Milo is acknowledged 

to be the most perfect re- 
presentation of a female 
form, so—in the Motor 
World-the ‘‘CLINCHER 
CROSS"’ is recognised 
as the most perfect All 

Rubber, Non-Skid Tyre, 
The North British Rubber Co., 


Ltd., Edinburgh, 
London and Branches. 

















ORE Spark 

Energy & Sparks 
at much lower speeds 
than any pre - war 
magnetos of equal 
size and Weight. 





All- British 
Magnetos 


Ohe 
M-L Magneto Synd., Ltd., 


Coventry. 
MOTOR 


A 431) 


Members of the British Ignition Apparatus Association. 


(CINCHER Cross 
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Godbolds. 


For Goods 
& Passengers 


We invite correspondence from 
present and potential users. 


Commercial Cars, Ltd., 
Luton, England. 
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FARM TRACTOR SERIES. 
é a 
No. 5 TRACTOR 
UNIT 
and “ Ferguson” Plough 
Converts a “Ford” Car into a Farm Tractor. 
HUNDREDS IN USE IN THIS COUNTRY. 





Write for full particulars. 


Messrs. Morris, Russell & Co., Ltd., 163-165, Great Portland Street, 
London, W. 1, exclusively recommend “EROS” Tractor Oil, made 
specially for the “Eros” Tractor Unit by 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 


(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 


MANUFACTURERS of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes of POWER PLANT and MACHINERY. 


WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 2. 


attached to 
Ford Chassis. 


Rear View of 
Tractor Unit 





C.D.C. 























MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


STATE-ASSISTED TRACTOR FARMING. 


HE aim of each of the Allied Powers engaged in the 

war is to increase food production at home, and in the 

majority of cases motor tractors are largely relied upon 

to effect this increase. Readers of CountRY LIFE will 

be familiar with the methods adopted by our own 
Food Production Department to secure an increased use of 
motor tractors. Insome of the other countries various schemes 
of a similar character have since been adopted, and in others 
alternative schemes calling for a less elaborate and less ex- 
pensive organisation have been devised. 

The scheme adopted by New York State is interesting 
as being elastic in its operation, but at all times putting the 
onus of the working of the machines on other than official 
shoulders, the State officials acting solely as supervisors. The 
tractors are supplied by the State Ford Commission complete 
with ploughs and disc harrows under three plans: 

Plan No. 1 is designed for a group of at least five farmers 
who, in order to obtain the loan of a tractor, must organise 
themselves into a committee. Each member is limited to 
forty acres of ploughing, only half of which may be done in 
the spring, unless there is no other demand for the tractor 
in that vicinity. They are furthermore compelled to hire 
a competent operator, who must devote his whole time to the 
operating of the tractor and who must be approved by the 
commission. 

Plan No. 2 is designed to put the tractor in the hands 
of an experienced mechanic who may be in the position to 
do custom work. Under this plan the mechanic who takes 
out a machine must furnish a bond as surety that he will 
return the machine to the State at the end of the season in 
as good condition, ordinary wear excepted, as when he took 
it out. He must also agree not to plough more than forty 
acres for any individual. Under the terms of his contract 
he must not charge more than 1.25dols. an hour for tractors 
rated at 10-20 or under, nor more than 1.50dols. an hour for 
tractors of larger size. If the charge is made on an acre 
basis it shall be 3dols. for ploughing and 75 cents for harrowing. 

Plan No. 3 makes provision for placing a tractor in the 
hands of an individual farmer who is willing to do a certain 
amount of work for his neighbours. Under this plan the 
farmer must agree to hire a competent operator, limit his 
own ploughing to thirty acres, spring and fall; limit the 
ploughing for anyone else to forty acres, only half of which 
may be done in the spring ; and limit his charges for custom 
work as stated in Plan 2. 

The State charges a small rental for the machines and 
requires a weekly report on each machine showing the amount 
of work done, for whom, and so on. 

In order to carry on the work successfully the State is 
divided into eight tractor districts, each in charge of a super- 
visor, who makes it his business to visit the tractors fre- 
quently and see that they are not abused and that they are 
kept busy. 

Last winter the commission held a number of free 
tractor schools at various points throughout the State and 
gave instruction to something like 1,200 students. Several 
of the tractor companies also held schools, so that the State is 
rapidly acquiring a force of men who at least understand 
the fundamentals of tractor operation. 

The pioneer work of the State in tractor farming seems to 
begetting the resultsexpected—the farmers are buying tractors. 


THE RONNING ENSILAGE HARVESTER. 


The increasing popularity of the maize crop for fodder 
in the counties of England suitable for its growth will almost 
certainly result in the adoption of silos for the preservation 
of this succulent feeding crop for winter use. Of all the crops 
used in America for ensilage maize, stands first in popularity, 
especially for dairy cattle. One of the latest labour-saving 
devices for dealing with the maize crop for ensilage is the 
Ronning Harvester, which, it is claimed, will enable three 
men and three boys to do the work of ten men harvesting and 
ensiling maize in the usual way. The ensilage harvester 
cuts the maize stalks off in the field, reduces them to suitable 
lengths for ensilage, and loads into the wagon in one operation. 
The cut crop can then be fed straight away into the silo 
filler from the wagon. 

The Ronning machine is made by the American Harvester 
Company, 124, Washington Avenue North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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TOURING CARS 
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We illustrate below the Star 15.9 Touring 


on ry pone ee spices age ion 

op. is possible to conver is open 

Touring Car into a warm comfortable ELEGANCE, 
Saloon model in a few minutes. DB CCOMODATTOIIi 
The top is rigidly fixed, and fitted 

with frameless windows, sliding in half and PowER 


when necessary, giving all ventilation 
required. 





This is only one of our models. 
Write for literature to:— 

The Star Engineering Co., Ltd., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE “ Post-war’ CAR 


Briton Cars ‘‘ after-the-war "’ will con- 
tain many new features showing a 
further advance in BRITISH motor 
construction. 


Nothing but the best materials available 
will be used, and with increased facilities 
for production, weshall be in a position 
to execute all orders with the utmost 
despatch. 





May we have your name for earliest 
particulars ? 








The BRITON £ 
Motor Co.(1912)Ltd. (= 


|Wolverhampton. 
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For Economy as well as Comfort, fit a set 
of “Duco” Leaf-spring Gaiters to your Car 


They eliminate those jolts and jars which shorten the engine’s life. 
They make the roads smooth and so save tyres and engine. Once 
fitted, all the attention they require is a very occasional re- 
plenishment of grease through the lubricator marked A. 
Between each leaf of the springs they maintain a constant film of 
gtease, so that the springs work at top 
efficiency all the time. Dirt and wet 
from the outside cannot enter. 
They keep the wet OUT and the grease IN, 
and enable the spring to remain a spring— 
prevent it from becoming a bundle of leaves 
rusted and clogged together. 
Of all Garages and Motor Dealers. 
Price from 10/6 each. 
Write now for the new ‘ Duco”’ Booklet. It is 
full of motoring interest. 
BROWN BROS., Ltd., 20-34, Gt. Eastern St., London, E.C. 
Showrooms: 15, Newman Street, W.1 























Manchester Depot : 267-273, Deansgate. 

















A FEW COPIES OF THE LIMITED EDITIONS OF THE 
FOLLOWING RARE BOOKS ARE STILL TO BE HAD: 


THE FIRST AND CHIEF GROUNDES OF 

ARCHITECTURE. By Joun Suure, 1563, with a historical and 
critical introduction by LAWRENCE WEAVER. Facsimile edition of the 
first book on architecture published in England. Folio, half-bound in 
sheepskin. 18/9 net. By post, 19/6. 


BRITISH DEER HEADS. an exquisitely illustrated record of over 


200 British trophies with measurements, etc. Edited by H. F. WALLACE. 
26/3 net. By post, 26/9. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. An Architectural History. Collected and 
written by command of Their Majesties QUEEN VICTORIA, KING 
EDWARD VII. and KING’ GEORGE V. By SIR WILLIAM H. ST. JOHN 
Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L. Imperial Quarto, in Two Volumes, and a Port- 
folio. Bound in Half Sheepskin, £7 17s. 6d. net; Whole Sheepskin, 
£10 10s. net; Full Morocco, £13 2s. 6d. net. Carriage extra. 











Prospectuses of these books will be sent post free on application to the Offices of COUNTRY 
LIFE, LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





















































Whatever the Weather 
You’re Safe with a ‘“ Beatonson”’ 


HE glass is in a tantalising mood—it fails to give a promise of 
fair weather. Outside the sun is shining yet the signs are of 
a coming storm. 


But whatever the weather, why postpone the ride ? You’ve a worthy 
“steed,” a hood that keeps you snug and—a “ BEATONSON.” 
What better protection could you have? What finer Wind-Shield 
- is there. 

Look at the quality of its work- 
> age manship, see the care with 
which it’s been designed and, 
lastly, ask any owner what it’s 
meant to him. 


THE BEATONSON 
Best of all Wind-Shields 









> G. BEATON & SON, LIMITED 
A j (Dept. C), 
~ ¥ St. James’ Square, Holland Park, 


w~o 
mt 
marae 
Wx 
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London, W. 11 
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MODES & MOODS 





“DRESS DOES 





MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








O those whom it may concern— 
the shops which specialise in school 
outfits are amply prepared with 


supplies for the coming term. 
Although prices have stretched 


enormously, we may find it something 
of a marvel that the output is as large as 
it is. The sturdy West of England serges, 
as always, stand first, both in the matter 
of price and value in wear, and beyond 
straight, perpendicular slit pockets in 
coats and skirts, there is little to differ- 
entiate this year’s suit from last. The 
belted coat still reigns supreme, and is, 
perhaps, a wise provision in the ready-to- 
wear models. At a house noted for its 
exclusive fancies there is being shown a 
perfectly fascinating little jumper suit 
of bright-hued Irish frieze, worked with 
a bold blanket stitch in thick wool, accom- 
panied by a full-erowned bévet to match, 
the latter ornamented with a hanging 
wool tassel. Simple, practical and rather 
beyond the resources of the moderate 
purse, these are, nevertheless, very tempt- 
ing, and will certainly be irresistible to 
mothers who are extra fastidious where 
their daughters are concerned. 

Velveteen, as was only to be expected, 
stands easily first in the cause of the 
bettermost frocks as the most desirable 
warm possession. Moreover, it is a fabric 
that shows little or no signs of shortage. 
There is to be observed much rivalry 
among the various firms in evolving 
original expressions, and looking back 
over the array of models submitted there 
is recalled one arranged with a slightly 
full skirt mounted on to a flat Dutch 
bodice, cut pinafore-wise, over a deep 
guimpe of Georgette in tone, the velvet 
relieved, as are so many of the efforts 
this season, with a little hand-worked 
embroidery in silk. 

Another novelty of interesting char- 
acter is dyed net in pale colours for dancing 
This is obtainable in both plain 
and esprit qualities. The frocks fashioned 
of it are perfectly sweet, a prominent 
fancy in their regard being skirts orna- 
mented with deep graduated tucks and 
falling collars a mass of tiny tucks. 

In useful wrap coats, some are trimmed 
with fur and also with a new plush so closely 
resembling fur that it might easily deceive 
the eye not quite expert in peltry, though 
for really sound school wear there is 
nothing to surpass a good navy blue nap 
cloth, plainly built with a crossed belt 
effect. These coats never date, and can, 
therefore, be handed down when the family 
runs to two or more girls. 

As it is impossible to say where and 
when the present rise in prices will end, 
these coats represent a purchase that 
should not stand upon the order of being 
secured, since every fresh consignment of 
the material is certain to show an appreci- 
able rise in cost. 

While the velours hat for girls of all 
ages continues to lead, there are many 
bewitching fancies of velvet and panne. 
A quartered crown béret in i 


frocks. 


velvet is 
particularly charming, another, quite soft, 
of gauged panne, taking something of a 
Napoleon line when on the head. And 
on these last there are worked quaint 
floral posies in coloured beads. Crazy 
patchwork ribbons provide an alluring 
note on other models, a trimming that 
will doubtless set busy brains and fingers 
to work at home. Any scraps serve for 
this quaint revival, the pieces of any shape, 
size or colouring being united by a feather- 
stitching, usually executed in dull gold silk. 


Passing on to adult dress affairs, it 
is to find the much talked of cloak in full 
Skirt, knitted jumper and cloak 


array. 













































FORECASTS 
OF 
COMING 





FASHION. 


to match the former comprise an alliance 
that many will covet and not a few con- 
trive to possess at the earliest possible 
moment. As a break to the monotony of 
the fur-collared velours wrap-coat, the 
cloak comes as the greatest possible relief, 
apart from its unquestionable elegance. 
In the latter’s more sumptuous guise of 
satin, velvet, etc., it has the advantage 
of serving equally well for day or evening 
wear; as would be the case with our 
pictured offering, a model of infinite grace 
and fine practicability. In one of the 
new wine shades this would be ever 
effective and adaptable, with collar of 
natural Australian opossum. The arms, 
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while covered by the Inverness type of 
upper cape, are yet perfectly free, and 
beneath the cover of this cape the crossed 
fronts are secured. 

Other styles there are that are fitted 
to the figure by smart contrasting little 
waistcoats, every conceivable play being 
made with the ordinary circular, sur- 
mounted by great capuchins, or else 
mounted on deep round yokes that have 
the appearance of clipping the shoulders. 
Those who are sumptuously inclined and 
are equally sumptuously endowed with the 
ready wherewithal will, without. doubt, 
succumb to the circular cloak entirely com- 
posed of nutria, surmounted 
by a mammoth collar of 
clipped beaver. These two 
pelts, allied in colouring, 
have a quite particular 
allure, wholly different in 
kindtoany otherall-fur wrap. 

The inset sketch shows 
an original pull-on hat 
and bag to match, of 
crochet and wool-embroi- 
dered ribbon. For the upper 
part of the cap heavy crépe 
de Chine or satin is used, 
and one easily visions a 
jumper to match hovering 
in the background. For 
there is positively no end to 
these crochet and knitted 
fantasies. Scarcely a week 
passes without some fresh 
diversion springing to the 
front. Taste oscillates be- 
tween the finest and the 
coarsest wool and work. A 
crochet done in a_ thick 
wool, in the familiar glorified 
chain stitch, with a corre- 
sponding space between, is 
to be seen from sins. deep, 
forming the hem to a 
jumper of rich crépe de 
Chine. A model of this 
genre was especially lovely 
carried out in a_ begonia 
shade of pink; and a black 
jumper was ornamented 
in like manner with a 
crochet band of jade green, 
with collar and cuffs to 
match. L. M. M. 
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The SIDDELEY-DEASY 
Motor-Car C2 Ltd. Coventry? 
Contractors to HM. Air Mini ‘Designers 
& Constructors of Aero Engines Aeroplanes 


& Luxurious Motor Carriages. 
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PRACTICAL 
EARLY AUTUMN 


BLOUSE 





Designed and made by our 
own workers in rich quality 
Crepe de Chine, with roll 
over collar, cut rather high, 
finished self buttons and 
hand veining. In_ ivory, 
black and a large range of 
new colourings. 


49/6 


Also in rich quality 
Georgette 55/9 
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CAUTION. 
See that the name “ FOX" Is on the 
metal discs (right and left), attached 


to every genuine pair of FOX'S New 
Non- Fray Spiral Puttees, thus— 


4 Patentees & Sole Manufacturers— 
~ FOX BROS. & CO. (Dept. I), Wellington, 
3 Somerset. 

: Agents for United State. 

{ Manley & Johnson, 260-266, W 
way. New York, U.S.A 




















FUR RENOVATIONS AND 
REMODELLING 







should be put in hand now, as nearly 
the whole of the exper: English 
furriers have joined the Army. 
Orders placed for renovations early 
in the Season will prevent dis- 
appointment, which will be unavoid- 
an during the Winter months, 
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NOTE.—This Establishment will be 
closed on Saturdays until «// 
further notice, 2 
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NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented). 


Regulation Heavy Weight, 8/6 per pair. 
Extra Fine Light Weight, 10/- , 
Extra Fine Light Shade, 11/- 
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THE UTILITY OF TRAILERS. 
RECENT article in the JJolory draws attention again 


to the very considerable utility of trailers used in 

connection with private motor cars. When touring, the 

trailers would be very useful for the conveyance of 

passengers’ luggage without lumbering up the car itself. 
It is quite conceivable that trailers could be devised which would 
in effect turn a two or three-seater into a five-seater in emergency. 
\gain, the use of a trailer for station work and also upon shopping 
expeditions is obvious. There are, however, certain difficulties 
to be overcome. For one thing, the law only allows a very light 
trailing vehicle to be used at anything above the absurd speed 
of five miles an hour. For another, the ordinary type of trailer 
is loosely attached to the power vehicle by means of one central 
connection. It follows that it is not impossible for the trailer 
to swing round and introduce difficulties when the car is being 
backed. Also the trailer wheels do not follow exactly in the 
track of the car wheels and there is a tendency to cut corners. 
It is, of course, possible to design a trailer which is, in ‘effect, 
merely an extension of the car itself, turning it into a five or six- 
wheeled vehicle. In this arrangement the connection between 
car and trailer is rigid or practically so. Some relative vertical 
movement can be permitted by hinged connections, but relative 
lateral movement is impossible because the trailer is attached to 
the car at two points, one at either end of the rear of the frame. 
A trailer of this kind can be carried upon a single wheel capable 
of swivelling round on the principle of the castor. There is no 
reason why the law should regard an arrangement of this kind as 
representing anything more than an additional part of the car 
itself. Such a trailer is not a separate vehicle and cannot 
complicate backing operations or introduce any element of danger 
whatever. 

Of course, the big opening for the use of trailers is in connec- 
tion with heavy motor cars or commercial vehicles, but unfor- 
tunately the legal regulations at present provide that a substantial 
goods-carrying trailer may never be drawn at a speed exceeding 
five miles an hour. 
This limit is reallv 
ridiculous, but so 
lane as at as 
maintained it has 
the uniortunate 
etfect of prevent 
ing us from mak- 
ing any real use 
of what would 
otherwise be an 
admirable oppor- 
tunity of improv- 
ing the economy 
of the internal 
transport oft 
goods. It is to 
be hoped that, in 
the near future, 
the present re 
strictions will be 
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materially eased 
and a more 
reasonable’ speed 


limit allowed 
to a commercial vehicle running on rubber tires and drawing 
a rubber-tired trailer behind it. 
THE PROPOSED REPAIR DEFOT AT SLOUGH. 

"THE proposal of the Government to erect a huge motor repair 

depét at Slough is one that opens up many possibilities. 
The project is supposed to be rendered urgent owing to the 
accumulation of Government vehicles, mainly lorries, temporarily 
out of service owing to the need of repair. Evidently, if arrange- 
ments could be made for these repairs to be effected quickly, 
the result would be equivalent to an increased output of new 
vehicles, and this result should be obtainable at a much lower 
cost. However, the Government proposal involves the expendi- 
ture of upwards of a million pounds, so that when it comes to the 
point, it is very questionable whether the scheme would really 
result in any economy at all. One would suppose that a quicker 
and cheaper way of tackling the difficulty would be for the 
Government to assist in providing motor manufacturers with 
the necessary plant and labour to enable them to extend their 
repair departments to meet the needs of the moment. The only 


weak spot in this suggestion is that it does not cover the repairs 











‘ 
A WOLSELEY COUPE NEAR COLESHILL. 
This recent photograph shows that some districts are still trying hard to keep their roads 
up to pre-war standard. 


of foreign vehicles, of which there are still many in military 
service. To deal with these a Government repair dep6t on a 
strictly moderate scale would probably be justified. Moreover, a 
depét proportioned to this work would in all likelihood be quite 
big enough to serve as a permanent home for the A.S.C., M.T., 
after the war. The establishment of motor vehicles actually 
owned by the War Department will then presumably not be very 
huge. The right course is certainly to return to some system of 
subvention such as the scheme that was in force before the war. 

One of the dangers in the whole project is that, if a depot is 
erected on a scale much larger than is necessary for post-war 
purposes, the Government will be tempted to embark upon motor 
manufacture. Our experience in respect of aircraft is not such 
as to lead to any great enthusiasm in favour of such a project. 
Moreover, the permanent fleets of the Government must be kept 
well up to date, and the peace-time duties of the Government 
vehicles will be light. Consequently, one of the results of the 
Government going in for manufacture on any appreciable scale 
would be that there would be a continuous stream of second-hand 
Government vehicles coming upon the market, and this would 
constitute a permanent interference with the business of the 
manufacturing industry, the whole future of which would thus be 
endangered. 


THE RETURNED VEHICLE PROBLEM. 


TTHIS last consideration naturally leads to an enquiry as to 

whether, if the proposed depot be erected, it will not be used 
for effecting all the required repairs and overhauls for returned 
Government vehicles. Presumably, in that case the Government 
would not merely repair the vehicles but would also attempt to 
sell them, and for this purpose would probably have to go back 
to the old system of auctioning, or of inviting tenders for large 
blocks of vehicles. Any such process would absolutely upset 
the whole programme of the commercial motor industry during 
the period of reconstruction, and would also seriously interfere 
with the programme of many of the leading private car manu- 
facturers. it 
would be a very 
serious matter 
if the ability of 
re the motor in- 
dustry to plan 


for the  recon- 
struction period 
and for the 
regular employ- 
ment of labour 
during that 
period were 


jeopardised by 
any such Govern- 
ment programme. 
For a long time 
past the industry 
has been advocat- 
ing a scheme un- 
der which all re- 
turned vehicles 
would go back to 
their respective 
manufacturers for 
repairs and overhaul, being subsequently sold by those manu- 
facturers or their agents on behalf of the Government. It appears 
that it is only by the adoption of some such plan that a serious 
threat to the whole industry can be averted. The matter is 
presumably in the hands of the Surplus Government Property 
Disposal Board, but at the moment nobody appears to be very 
certain as to what this Board is doing and under what control 
it will work. Meanwhile, a very dangerous situation is permitted 
to continue, and it is clear that so long as the motor industry is 
threatened with the competition of its own second-hand products, 
at unknown prices, it is practically impossible for that industry 
to plan ahead and to cater properly for the clients whose needs 
it will be expected to fill. 


THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF SPEED. 


HE motor cyclist with a fast machine beneath him and a good 
road before him has always the temptation to indulge in a 
burst of speed, but at the present time this temptation must be 
resisted. I admit that resistance i$ not always easy, for the 
powerful rush of a well-tuned engine as it leaves the miles behind 
and takes even steep hills in its stride on a half-opened throttle 
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HOOPER & CO." 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 
TO H.M. AIR FORCE. 





MOTOR- BODY BUILDERS 





BY ROYAL WARRANT. 





BY ROYAL WARRANT. TO BY ROYAL WARRANT. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


HOOPER & CO. are also Coachbuilders to 


H.M. The King of Spain. H.R.H. The Princess Royal. 
H.M. The King of Norway. H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
H.M. The Queen Mother of the Netherlands. H.R.H. Princess Victoria. 





54, ST. JAMES’S' STREET, 


piccapiLLy, LONDON, s.w. 1. 
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is indeed delightful, and upon occasions I am inclined to agree 
with Anthony Hope that somebody must yield to temptation 
“‘ or the thing becomes absurd.” Speed is, however, an expensive 
luxury, and therefore, as I said, must be used sparingly in these 
days of economy—forced and otherwise. 

Petrol is doled out to the motor cyclist in small quantities, 
two gallons per month being the usual allowance, and the man 
who desires to cover the maximum distance on his meagre allow- 
ance must deny himself in the matter of speed, and also, if he has 
a clutch, must take advantage of all down grades where the 
machine will run by gravity alone. This applies always, of 
course, to the man whose pocket necessitates the practice of 
economy, but now it applies to all—even to munition workers and 
other plutocrats—for ‘‘ twa gallons is twa gallons’’; but careful 
driving may make a difference of fifty miles in the distance 
covered. 

Of less, but still of great, importance is the question of the 
effect of speed on tires, engine and transmission. The first 
mentioned can be purchased readily enough, but it is by no means 
a simple matter to obtain engine parts or chains unless one is 
doing some sort of Government work and can get a priority 
certificate. Therefore economy is desirable here as well, and 
again, ‘‘ it is the pace that kills.” Tires will last much longer if 
the speed be moderate; valves seldom break if an engine be 
driven well within its power, and the other parts are subject 
to far less strain and will wear in a much more satisfactory 
manner. 

While on this subject I may mention that it is a mistake to 
suppose that petrol consumption need necessarily be worse in a 
hilly district, provided that advantage be taken of the down 
grades in the manner indicated. Three years ago, before restric- 
tions were placed on motoring, I rode from the Midlands to 
Cornwall and back, crossing Dartmoor cnx route, a distance of 
520 miles, on four gallons of petrol, using a 3 h.p. Enfield. A 
friend of mine who has done the same trip many times on a 
smaller machine, averaging about 75 miles per gallon, in place of 
130 miles, attributed this greater petrol consumption entirely 
to his greater speed. 5-3. 


TREATMENT OF LEATHER. 





li the car is trimmed with leather, first thoroughly dust 
the upholstery with a brush, working the dust out from all creases ; 
then wipe away all remaining dust with a damp cloth. If the 
leather is in fairly good condition, it should then be rubbed up; 
otherwise it should be cleaned with soap and water, wiped dry, 
and then rubbed up with a soft cloth having a suspicion of sweet 
oil on it—not more than a suspicion, especially if white dresses 
are likely to be worn in the car! A little beeswax melted and 
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then mixed with oil, and finally with turpentine added to the 
consistency of cream, will, if well rubbed into the leather, clean 
it up nicely, but this must also be used sparingly. If the leather 
is very bad, after it has been washed with soap and water and dried 
it should be re-dressed with a leather reviver (such as Harding’s, 
for instance) of the colour required. This can be done by any 
amateur with care. After application of the reviver the leather 
should be well rubbed with a soft, dry duster. 

It sometimes happens that the stitches of the leather show 
up white. In that case a little reviver of the suitable colour, 
mixed with beeswax, can be applied to the stitches, which 
should then be rubbed up. That will soon set appearances 
right. L. M. 


MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


SUPPLIERS OF BRITISH-MADE POWER FARM MACHINERY. 





OTOR power developments for farm purposes 
are more likely to emanate from British automobile 
manufacturers than from the established farm 
implement manufacturers. The factory equip- 
ments of the former are far better adapted to the 

making of engines and gearing of the quality and finish 
necessary than are the latter. It may be argued that motor 
car manufacturers know little or nothing of the farmer’s 
requirements, but, on the other hand, it is easy to acquire 
this knowledge, and they are unquestionably in a position 
to produce what is required. 

The farm implement manufacturers have intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of their customers, but in 
no agricultural machinery works visited by me have I found 
the equipment necessary to produce a first-class motor tractor. 
The motor tractor has created what must be considered little 
less than a panic among agricultural implement dealers 
throughout the country, as the motor tractors have been 
introduced to this country mainly by motor car dealers and 
agents, who are now extending the scope of their operations 
and supplying ploughs, harrows, cultivators, etc., for use 
in conjunction with the tractors sold by them. The imple- 
ment dealers are wondering how far the encroachment on 
their trade will extend. 














/\ HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


has been the lodestone of mechanical 
genius since Daimler invented his first 
petrol motor. It has occupied the 
attention of engineers in all countries, 
yet it remained for a man—removed 
from engineering circles—to break 
away from the conventions of design 
and produce a sleeve-valve engine, 
which has been developed and per- 
fected by the Daimler Company. 
This is now known as 





The Daimler Sleeve-Valve Engine 





eT 


N the Daimler Engine the control of the 
| gases is mathematically correct and un- 

varying. Springs, tappets and adjustments 
are entirely eliminated. The sliding sleeve- 
valves that perform this service give perfect 
control and MAXIMUM power production. 
Every user of a poppet-valve engine will 
appreciate what this means in the saving of 
time, expense, and power. 


The design is simplicity itself and is worthy 
of investigation from an engineering stand- 
point alone, but to a prospective motorist 
it is imperative. 


Write for booklet giving 
pictorial explanation. 


_ The Daimler Company, Ltd. 
Coventry 
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Setting a Standard ! 


The post-war Sunbeam will set a new standard in cars. In engine design the 
maximum success has been achieved and will be exemplified in the after-war 


SUNBEAM 


and owners will gain, by the many detailed improvements in the chassis, 
full advantage of our war-time experience. For nearly four years the 
energies of the Sunbeam Company have been centred in the production of— 


SUNBEAM - COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


setting a standard of efficiency and perfection that has made them the 
popular unit of Britain’s third arm of defence. Consider this and the fact 
of Sunbeam pre-war reputation in basing a decision for your after-war car. 





THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 


Wolverhamp M Showrooms : 106, Deansgate St. 















London and District Agents for Cars: 
J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond St., W. 1. 























THE 


CLASSIC 


ALC 


WHEN IT WILL BE 
AVAILABLE TO THE 
PUBLIC. 


The rickshaw as a means of travel is as 
primitive as the motor-car is up-to-date. 
Yet from lands in which the rickshaw 
still flourishes the motor-car obtains 
its chief source of comfort and speed. 





HE Calcott Light Car will 
be available to the public 


‘ The rubber yielded by luxuriant tropical forests is the found- 
when the needs of the Empire ation of Spencer- Moulton tyre perfection. Special treatment of 
have been fully served. finished article, the Spencer-Moulton tyre, 

| in which motorists have implicit faith. 


Until then, our entire organisation will be ° 
devoted to work of National importance. 








the rubber and other scientific processes of manufacture make the | 
} 

} 

| 

THREE RIBBED TYRES | 

| 


GEO. SPENCER, MOULTON & CO., LTD., 


CALCOTT BROS., LTD., COVENTRY. ae ee aa 


rks : King: Mills, Bradford-on-Av 74lts. 

Telegrams—“Calcotts.” Telephones~1144 and 1145 Coventry. ree ae ee, ay vuiaaaatiaaaaes 
EPOTS at— 

London and District Agents—-W ATKINS © DONCASTER,LTD. GLASGOW : 65-67, Bothwell Street. MANCHESTER: Leo 

owain & Co., 237 239, cansyate. -hED>? is non Street 

The Hall, Great Portland Street, W. NOTTINGHAM: A. R. Atkey & Co., Ltd., Trent. Street. 


BRISTOL : Haslam & Stretton, Ltd., Bristol Bridge, 
CARDIFF: Haslam & Stretton, Ltd., 11, Windsor Place, 
Also Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 
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‘Reliable on Hills 


Manufactured bya branch of— Vickers Limited, 










ADD YOUR NAME TO OUR WAITING LIST o 


THE ELECTRIC x ORDNANCE Accessories (lto 
WARD END WORKS, BIRMINGHAM | 


LONDON AGENTS 



















WOLSELEY MOTORS L° Yorn Sr. Westminster SWI 
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CALTHORPE 
FEATURES 


Reasonable in price yet with every 
high-price feature. 


Economical in running yet unexampled 
in efficiency. 


Marvellous in responsiveness yet with 
perfect simplicity of control. 


No other car combines these three 
features as does the Calthorpe Minor. 


Permit us to send you descriptive circular 


and to book your post-war order for 
this amazing light - car - de - luxe. 


CALTHORPE 


Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912) Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham 



































In America a considerable number of amalgamations 
are taking place between the automobile manufacturers 
who also make agricultural tractors and agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers, among which may be mentioned the 
General Motors Corporation, (Samson Tractors) and the 
Janesville Machine Company, the La Crosse Tractor Company 
and the La Crosse Plow Company, Deere and Co. and the 
Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company. 

Already such firms as the International Harvester 
Company, the Moline Company and the Rock Island Plow 
Company are in a position to supply their agents with tractors 
and a complete range of farm machinery to work in con- 
junction with them. The recent amalgamation of two of 
our big British companies, Messrs. Ruston, Proctor and Co., 
Limited, of Lincoln, and Messrs. Hornsby, Limited, of 
Grantham, may possibly foreshadow a similar after-the-war 
programme. Both firms are now engaged largely in engine 
building, and in their respective lines already are large suppliers 
of agricultural machinery. 


A REALLY SMALL MOTOR TILLAGE IMPLEMENT. 


In certain quarters much attention is being given to the 
motor power outfits suitable for the cultivation of orchards, 
market gardens, and field crops in rows, such as potatoes, 
etc., but quite minute in size and not capable of carrying 
the operator. The Beeman Garden Tractor is a good illus- 
tration of this type of machine, and is little larger than an 
ordinary hand operated lawn mower. 

A small machine of this type which is designed not to 
displace horse labour, but to reduce manual labour, has a 
great variety of uses. The running expenses are infinitesimal, 
and it can move itself from job to job under its own power. 
Few farms are equipped with power to do all the daily 
chores which must be performed. No farmer can afford 
to buy engines to run his grinding mill, his grindstone, wood 
saw, chaff cutter, and pump his water and perform the dozen 
and one odd jobs which, small though they be, take a con- 
siderable amount of human energy day by day. All these 
minor operations can be dealt with by the small machine 
which moves from job to job under its own power. 

A description of the Beeman Garden Tractor is as 
follows: The tractor is 17}ins. wide over all, and has 
1oins. clearance between the wheels. The machine is so 
constructed that any standard tools suitable for use behind 
one horse can be fitted, such as ploughs, harrows, drills, 
cultivators, ete. 

A four-cycle motor is fitted giving four horse power at 
the belt pulley and one and a half horse power at the draw- 
bar. The engine speed may be varied from about 250 to 
2,000 revolutions per minute, and the travelling speed is 
from three-quarters to three miles per hour. The fuel con- 
sumption is about one gallon for four hours’ work. 


THE TRACTOR AND ITS INFLUENCE ON FARM MORAL. 


The following, taken from the Implement Age, very 
ably expresses an effect which has been quite apparent 
to me on several farms I have recently visited where motor 
power has been adopted. I believe the atmosphere created 
by a first-rate tractor is of real value. 

' ‘An influence which a tractor has on the average farm 
which too often is not considered is the moral effect it has. 
It tones up the whole organisation. The tractor sets a pace 
which every man and woman on the farm has to hustle to keep 
up with. Thus, in addition to the improvement in agricultural 
operations which follows the advent of the tractor, with better 
crop production, the mental and physical elements on the 
farm improve also. There is a sort of exhilaration in the 
operation of a tractor which has this efiect. The man who 
guides and controls a powerful tractor at its work seems 
master of his own destinies. He is freed from the hampering 
limitations of human and animal power, and he has that 
under his control which lifts him out of himself. He is a sort 
of superman. The certain result of this feeling is that the 
horizon of the farmer is broadened ;_ he has a wider outlook 
on life and his opportunities seem vaster to him. Actually 
they are, too. Even if a tractor could not prove to be an 
economical investment for a farmer, its very presence on his 
farm would justify itself by the greater zest it infuses into all 
who have anything to do with the farm work, by the greater 
stimulus it gives to endeavour and by the general speed- 
ing up of the entire farm work. As soon as a farmer 
feels he has an instrument which lifts him out of the rut 
old methods imposed, he feels an incentive for work which 
cannot result in other than improvement in procésses 
and results.”’ PLOUGHSHARE. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


“A Wonderful Year.” 


The Annual General Meeting of George Newnes, Limited, 
was held on the 6th inst., at the Savoy Hotel, Strand, W.C. 
Captain Sir Frank Newnes, Bart. (Chairman), presided. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, the Directors 
are glad to meet the Shareholders under such advantageous 
conditions. We have had a wonderful year; one of the best 
in the Company’s history. I do not propose to make a detailed 
examination of the figures, but it is interesting to note that the 
profits for the year under review amount to £69,425 as compared 
with {41,517 for the preceding twelve months. The cash 
balances also are highly satisfactory. Last year, including 
Treasury Bills, they amounted to £65,651; this year they 
have increased to £115,628. The stocks are reduced by, roughly, 
£13,000, the other assets remain much about the same as last 
vear. The reserve now stands at £60,000, and we shall have 
a carry-forward of £33,271 as compared with £28,845 last year. 
Indeed, I think that we are entitled to congratulate ourselves 
upon our financial position. 

STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 
ten per cent. on the Ordinary Shares. A higher dividend might 
have been recommended, but in anxious times like these a 
conservative policy is essential. When the War is over we hope 
still further to develop our business and to find judicious means 
of employing capital. During the past twelve years the Board 
have pursued the consistent policy of building up the Com- 
pany’s resources. The consequence was that the War found 
us in a strong financial position with ample capital available 
lor laying in stocks of paper and other materials. The Share- 
holders are now reaping the benefit, and it is no slight testimony 
to the strength and vitality of our business that after four years 
of War we find ourselves in the position of being able to declare 
dividend of ten per cent. on the Ordinary Shares without 
depleting our liquid assets. 

DETAILED REPORT ON PUBLICATIONS. 

As stated in the Report all branches of the business have 
contributed to this satisfactory result. Our good friends “‘ Tit- 
Bits ” and the “ Strand Magazine ”’ are as popular as ever, both 
with readers and advertisers. The ‘“‘ Grand Magazine ’”’ has 
made most remarkable progress during the past few years and 
is recognised as one of the most interesting fiction publications 
in the world. The “‘ Wide World ”’ still maintains its unique 
position, both here and in America. There is no other Magazine 
like it, and very few publications possess such a steady and 
constant band of readers. The “ Woman at Home” holds 
its position, and during the past year the Magazine has been 
much improved. The same remark applies to the ‘“‘ Ladies’ 
lield,’’ which is the most delightful of all the Fashion Papers. 
‘“ Country Life ’’ has no competitor. It stands alone amongst 
illustrated publications as the paper which best portrays the 
characteristics of one of the chief and most important phases 
of our national life. The enquiry is often made whether 
“Country Life” is not coming to the end of the beautiful 
houses which are illustrated each week. It is quite true that 
they are getting scarcer, but there is still, I am glad to say, an 
ample supply. *‘ Country Life ” has not yet exhausted the archi- 
tectural treasures of this wonderful country. The Publication 
is growing more and more popular with auctioneers, and is 
generally recognised as the leading medium for estate adver- 
tisements. 


OTHER INTERESTS. 

Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., in which, as you are aware, 
this Company is also considerably interested, has done extremely 
well during the past year, with the result that we have received 
a most satisfactory return on the capital invested. Messrs. 
R. S. Cartwright, Ltd., the owners of Leach’s Publications and 
the “‘ Lady’s Companion,” the capital in which is held. jointly 
by Newnes and Pearsons, has done well during the past year, so 
that here again we have made a satisfactory investment. You 
will, however, readily understand that these results have not 
been without considerable labour and anxiety. Indeed; the 
past year has been a very anxious and trying time ; materials 
have been scarce and expensive, and we have lost a large pro- 
portion of our staff owing to the demands of the military 
authorities. 

THE WAR AND CHEAP LITERATURE. 

I wish to take this opportunity on your behalf of thanking 
those who still remain with us for the splendid services which 
they have rendered. I also wish to thank my. Colleagues 
Sir George Riddell, Mr. Grierson, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Johnson, 
‘ir Emsley Carr, and Mr. Greenhough Smith for the admirable 
manner in which they have managed the Company’s affairs. 
The War has had many unexpected results, one of these is the 


Record of work of Branches. 


vastly increased demand for periodical and cheap literature. 
The demand for our various lines of Novels has been unpre 
cedented, and it has been impossible to cope with it owing to 
the shortage of paper and the scarcity of labour. The late Sir 
George Newnes, by whom this business was founded in 1881, 
was the pioneer of cheap periodical literature, as we know it 
to-day, and it is satisfactory to note that after the lapse of 37 
vears George Newnes, Ltd., still maintains its position in the 
foremost rank of the publishing firms which make a speciality 
of this class of publication. 
INDUSTRY OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

We are occasionally twitted with the remark that many of our 
publications deal only with the lighter side of life, but no one 
can deny that literature of this kind fulfils a useful and essential 
purpose. This is particularly the case at a time of stress and 
anxiety like the present. The /inancial Times, in commenting 
on our Accounts the other day, very truly said that ** the supply 
of sound, light literature, not only to the public of this country, 
but to the troops at the Front, is really an industry of national 
importance.”” Ours is not a luxury business. The world 
cannot do without amusing books, magazines and_ periodicals. 
We have got a sad world—we don’t want a mad world as well, 
and a mad world would be the inevitable result of interfering 
with the supply of light and amusing literature. Milhons of 
workers, to say nothing of our sailors and soldiers, tind practically 
their only relaxation in reading fiction and other light literature. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

We are sometimes asked whether we find it difficult to fill 
our various magazines. In other words, whether there is any 
shortage of fiction. It is satisfactory to know that our Editors 
have been able to maintain the high quality of our Magazines, 
but no doubt this is due to the fact that we receive the offer of 
most of the best things going. Everyone knows first class 
fiction is extremely scarce. The war has not thrown up many 
new authors. In particular there is a great lack of humorous 
writers, and a fortune awaits anyone who can produce humorous 
matter which takes the public fancy. I do not propose to 
indulge in any prophecies. We are still doing well, but much 
will depend upon the price of paper and other materials. 

THE WAR AND THE STAFF. 

Before I sit down I must refer to the gallant members of 
the staff who are serving in the Navy and Army. The members 
of our staff who have joined the Navy and Army exceed 200. 
I regret to say that sixteen have been killed and many other 
seriously wounded. .I am proud to state that eight members 
of our staff have received naval or military decorations. 

The Chairman then gave particulars of the honours won by 
the members of the staff and the deeds for which the awards 
were made. He moved the adoption of the Report and Accounts. 
(Applause. ) 

Sir George Riddell, Bart. (Vice-Chairman): [| have very 
much pleasure in seconding the resolution which the Chairman 
has proposed. You can readily understand that we, the Directors, 
are rather proud of this report and balance sheet, and I think 
that the Shareholders will agree with me when I say that the 
results are certainly wonderful considering the conditions which 
have obtained during the year under review. Although we are 
proud of the report and balance sheet, yet, speaking for myself, 
I feel far more proud of the gallant action of the members of 
our staff which you have detailed here to-day. (Hear, hear.) 
I know that it is unusual at business meetings to refer in detail 
to matters of this kind. None the less, I am very glad to see 
this innovation. We should not be here holding our meeting, 
we should not have any report to present to you, indeed, we 
should have no business at all, were it not for the actions of 
these gallant men who have left their homes and gone out to 
fight for us in the various fields of battle. (Hear, hear.) | 
should like to express my admiration at the manner in which 
the staff have performed their duties during the past year. It 
has been a very trying time, and if the Shareholders were 
acquainted with the details of the business I know that they 
would agree with me that the staff are entitled to recognition 
for what they have done. 

Mr. W. F. Dingwall expressed his keen satisfaction with the 
results of the past year, and remarked that he, in common with 
other Shareholders, had been pleasantly surprised at the excellent 
results shown. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report was unanimously 
carried. 

The retiring Directors were re-elected, and the Auditor was 
also re-appointed. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding 
terminated the proceedings. 
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“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








HE need for warm clothing is talked 

of everywhere. Whatever else we 

have taken easily and accepted late 

in the day the attitude is not 

likely to be repeated where the 

rationing of coal is concerned. 
This certain shoriage is touching us on the 
raw, before its full import is felt, and one 
and all are entering eagerly into discussions 
over subterfuges for counteracting the 
uncomfortably cold future. Of course, 
where one might begin is with au dessous, 
and in lieu of the filmy undies, so dear to 
the heart of fastidious woman just now, 
wear woven undergarments and plenty of 
them. The vogue of warm materials for 
incoor wear is, however, assured beyond 
any doubt. 

We have the word of more than one 
authority to go upon that the straight, 
simple double-skirted gown, now so delight- 
fully exploited in charmeuse, satin beauté, 
Santoy and fazlle, will find an immediate 
echo in velveteen, though in place of the 
deep sash of the same there will be employed 
soft sash ribbons, both plain and brocaded. 
It is also pretty well established now that 
brocades and heavier silks like faille and 
peau de sote are in for an assured share of 
favour 

For dance dresses, which have been 
given a sudden impetus by the Royal 
withdrawal of the request that officers— 
especially Guardsmen—should not dance, 
a great deal of net is being used. At one 
of the best-known establishments for in- 
expensive ready-to-wear models there is 
being shown a galaxy of the very daintiest 
dresses imaginable. These are quite simple, 
and rest for their distinctive charm on the 
most delightful colour combinations. Thus, 
one of dark blue has a tiny underbodice 
of jade green veiled in blue net, and a deep, 
tastefully draped sash of dull gold tissue ; 
while another of fuchsia red shows a 
similar little veiled corsage of fuchsia 
mauve, and a perfectly sweet cerise shade 
boasts a sash and piping at the hem of 
the tulle skirt of old blue, dull gold lace 
trimming the under corsage of flesh pink 
veiled in cerise tulle. These are admirably 
thought out schemes and are relatively so 
moderate in price that an indulgence in 
one or two will not strain the resources 
of the most modest allowance. Further- 
more, they provide an inestimable boon 
in being ready to wear, as few girls nowa- 
days have time to waste on fittings. 

Another small hint well worth re- 
cording is the purchase of brocade shoes, 
black and gold or black and silver, which 
can be worn with any dress and stockings 
to match the gown. Footgear is so pro- 
lubitive nowadays that it is impossible to 
attempt wearing shoes to match every gown, 
and a really good pair of brocade shoes will 
see the wearer through many dances. 

The vogue of the long, straight back : 
here you have an undoubted fancy, one 
that is frequently carried to the extreme 
of a floating panel that falls direct from the 
shoulders. This has a chic, perhaps, but 
it is more effective for indoor than outdoor 
wear, especially in these days when it is 
de vigueur to be supremely neat in the 
street. There is, however, a _ pleasing 
compromise that we have taken as a text 
for our original offering of an autumn gown. 
Jersey cloth—if you can get it—is, of 
course, the ideal expression for such a 
model, navy blue for useful service, trimmed 
with mole-coloured fur. Ora deep shade of 
beige and seal-musquash make an attractive 
alliance. 


A propos of furs, the clever plagiarisms 
in plush are expressed in several telling 
novelties. One there is that has quite 
a silvery metallic appearance, with gold 
lights, and yet another that is difficult 
to distinguish from musquash flank. There 


is no attempt to pass these off as other 
than plush, and they have found the fullest 
recognition in the most exclusive ateliers. 
To wear with white fox furs, accompanying 
black or dark tailor-mades and dresses, 
one of the most renowned of our millinery 
authorities is advocating white plush 
hats. These are small pull-on affairs for 
the most part, as may be gathered from 
the two illustrated. In the case of the 
toque a black and gold reversible ribbon 
is tied round the top of the brim, a lovely 
rose and gold one adding a becoming touch 
of relief to the hat,which, it should be noted, 
is arranged with a soft, puckered brim. 
And the béret is not dead by any 
manner of means, as some of us imagined 
must necessarily be the case after so long 
a service, there having sprung up on the 
ashes of its démodé ruins several original 
and attractive expressions, one of the 
most successful whereof is depicted, 
composed of black faz/le, held on by dagger- 
shaped pins of dull gold and silver picked 
out with jade. Lastly, there is shown 
a picture hat of the new, very rough felt 
that is brushed up in some extraordinary 
manner until you almost feel you can 
bury your fingers in its depths. A black 


velvet crown, with one of these roughed-up 
felts in white for the brim, composes as 
distingué a piece Of millinery as we have 
had for a long time. 
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In these days of limited travelling 
facilities, when our luggage must be as 
light and as portable as possible, anything 
which makes for ease in packing is to be 
welcomed with both hands. ‘‘ Colonice,”’ 
made by Messrs. Dubarry et Cie. of 81, 
Brompton Road, S.W.1., is certain of wide 
popularity. It is Eau de Cologne solidified 
so that it resembles a rod of tinted ice and, 
rubbed on the forehead or hands, has all 
the cooling and refreshing properties of 
the liquid form without its inconveniences. 
In hospitals it is being found excellent, 
and for travelling it is ideal, as it can be 
carried in a handbag if necessary, or if 
packed in a trunk cannot break and spill, 
doing damage to other articles, as liquid 
perfume so often does. L. M. M. 
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. THE BURBERRY 


Weatherproof, is the safe- 
guard on which’men and 
women rely for protection 
at all seasons-of the year. 





Burberry 
Label. 


An unrivalled means of preserv- 
ing health and ensuring comfort : 





it affords security against rain, 
wind and cold, no matter what 


CIRCUS ‘ degree of exposure is involved. 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 





Free from rubber, oiled-silk, or 
other airtight material, the 
When you smoke your first Burberry ventilates naturally 


= ‘é and never becomes sodden or 
PICCADILLY Circus 


Cigarette you have made ‘‘a 


heavy. 


The Burberry withstands the 
hardest wear-and-tear, and _ its 
proofing, being ingrained in the 
cloth, is unaffected by extremes 
of temperature. 


friend for life’ — the most 
perfect hand-made Virginia 


Cigarette ever produced. 


25 @ 1/83 
50 « 3/5 100 «6/10 


To be obtained of all High-class Tobacconists. 


PATTERNS, PRICES AND ILLUS. 
TRATED BOOK OF LATEST 
MODELS SENT ON REQUEST. 


TOP COATS AND SUITS CLEANED 
by Burberrys. All weatherproof gar- 
ments reproofed by Burberry processes. 
Prices on application. 


ALEX. BOGUSLAVSKY, Ltd., 55, Piccadilly, London, W.1 oe 


For 30 years has been regarded a 
the ideal standard of protection 


BURBERRYS Haymarket‘ LONDON 


8 & 10 Boul. Malesherbes Paris; Basingstoke and Provincial Agents 






































The National Tribute to Lord Roberts 


THE LORD ROBERTS 
MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS 


VISIT 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops at Fulham Road, 

London, or at Brighton, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Belfast, 

Bradford, Plymouth, Liverpool, Nottingham, Colchester and 
Birmingham. 


The more you see the more you will help 


Will you do something to help a man who fought whilst 
you worked in safety, and who to-day needs a chance to work 
also? Will you help to buy a machine at which a permanently 
disabled soldier or sailor can earn a living wage? You will ? 
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Then send a Money Order or Cheque now to 
Major-General The Rt Hon. The Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., Chairman 
122 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 
for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors 


(Registered under the Charities Act, 1916) —_—-~ 
The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Milner, Bart., Hon. Treasurer re cag 
Major A, Tudor Craig, C.B.E., F.S.A., Comptroller ty 
Charles Frederick Higham, Hon, Appeal Organizer 
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THE ‘SEMI-TRAILER” AND THE LAW. 


N this page readers will see illustrated an American 
tractor combined with a two-wheeled trailer, and 
incidentally hauling a second trailer. We say “ in- 
cidentally ’’ because it is to the first, or “‘ semi- 
trailer,” as it is called, that we want to direct 

attention. The tractor is practically'a short, very sturdy, 
and powerful chassis, carrying on its back wheels the front end 
of the semi-trailer, and as the hind end of the trailer is supported 
on its own pair of wheels, tractor and trailer together practically 
constitute a complete six-wheeled vehicle. The trailer, how- 
ever, can be easily detached from its tractor, in which case the 
front end is supported on a couple of hinged props which let 
down. 

As this combined unit is of considerable length, the trailer is 
made capable of turning relatively to the tractor by being sup- 
ported on a turntable, which is also swung on trunnions so that 
the turntable supports the trailer front quite flexibly. Thus at 
the very point of a sharp hill the trailer could lie along the up- 
slope while the tractor was lying along the down-slope on the other 
side. Besides, this flexible connection is necessary with any 
six-wheeled combination so that the two middle wheels may 
accommodate themselves to the inequalities of the ground. 

Now, though a carrying unit like this has much to recommend it, 
it has, as a type, found practically no adoption in this country. 
This is probably because of the uncertainty of the legal status 
of such a vehicle. Yet for the farmer especially a combination 
like this holds very great possibilities, and we believe that some 
amendment of the law which might place vehicles like this in a 
less ambiguous position might be of very real service to the 
country. ; 

LIMITING TRANSPORT ECONOMY. 


THE example just discussed is only one of many instances in 
which our law, as it at present stands, tends to limit the 
in a way which is probably not justified 


economy of transport 
by the actual 
facts of the case. 


The antiquated 
regulation to the 
efiect that trailers 
may not be 
drawn at a speed 
more than five 
miles an hour is, 
of course, the 


cause of doubt as 
to the position of 
the semi-trailer. 
lf this is to be 





or not. If they are trailers and the power unit is a heavy motor 
car, only one trailer may legally be drawn. We really ought to 
have some machinery for considering how our present legislation 
stands in the matter of preventing useful developments from ever 
occurring, and it is to be hoped that, in the interests of national 
transport economy, such machinery will be created in the near 
future. 
STEAM MOTOR CYCLES. 


HE idea of asteam motor cycle has always been an attractive 
one to inventors, and it must be granted that there is some- 
thing very alluring in the even torque which could ‘be obtained 
in this way. There are, of course, many difficulties which must 
be surmounted before the successful.steam cycle can become an 
accomplished fact. For instance, it will be necessary to store 
both water and fuel, and, unless a ;satisfactory condenser be 
included, frequent stops to replenish the water tank will also be 
required. On the other hand, a three-speed gear box can be 
omitted from the specification without detriment to the slow 
running or hill climbing powers of the machine, owing to the 
excellent pulling powers of a steam engine at slow speeds. 

A petrol engine, as it burns its fuel internally, is naturally 
dependent to a large extent upon its revolutions per minute, 7.¢., 
its speed, for its horse-power. It is easy to see that this must be 
the case, for it stands to reason that a fast running engine will 
fill its cylinder more frequently with fuel than one running at a 
lower speed, and as the power output must depend upon the fuel 
consumption a greater horse-power will be produced. This, of 
course, is the reason why the internal combustion engine must be 
provided with a variable speed gear, for in hill climbing with a 
single gear there must come a time when the speed will drop and 


consequently the horse-power will fall off just when it is most ° 


wanted. A steam engine, on the other hand, can burn its fuel 
at an equal speed whether it is travelling at a high speed or slowly, 
and consequently can maintain its power on the steepest hill at 
slow engine speed, and thus a gear box becomes unnecessary. 

A single-act- 
ing steam engine 
is equivalent, so 
far as evenness of 
torque is con- 
cerned, to a two- 
stroke petrol 
engine or a flat 
twin {fcur-stroke, 
while -a™ double- 
acting steam en- 
gine is, of course, 
the equal ofa 
four-cylinder en- 


‘ 


regarded as part gine such as is 
of the power : found on a car, 
vehicle, there is with the added 
at least the risk advantage in 
that the whole every case that 
vehicle will be of .the pressure on 
an over-all length . the piston, and 
greater than the = a consequently the 
limit prescribed. se _ : Pens : meee a turning moment 
oer Peon os ee THE MOTOR IN AMERICAN RURAL INDUSTRIES. on the crank, is 
the maximum This represents a tractor with a semi-trailer and a full four-wheeled trailer loaded up with much more pro- 
length permitted staves. The semt-trailer is a peculiarly American devzlopment. longed owing to 


toa vehicle should 
be more or less dependent on the design of the vehicle. If it is 
articulated, then great over-all length has not its usual disadvan- 
A somewhat similar legal difficulty arises in the case of 
known as a road train. This consists essentially 
vehicle to which a number of following vehicles 
are coupled up. These following vehicles themselves assist in 
driving the train. This can be arranged either by mechanical 
means, as in the Renard train, or perhaps even more easily by 
electrical means. If the vehicle ¢arrying the power plant is 
equipped with a dynamo, part of the current from the dynamo 
may be taken to electric motors driving the wheels of the power 
vehicle and part may be taken through cables to other electric 
motors driving the following vehicles. There is no _ serious 
difficulty in so coupling up the leading and following vehicles as 
to make the whole train follow accurately in the track of the power 
unit. Equally, such a train can be accurately backed, even in 
a very limited space. Under present circumstances, however, 
the legal position of a road train is very obscure, because no one 
seems to know exactly whether the following vehicles are trailers 


tages. 
what is 
of a power 


the more even 
and continued pressure of the steam. The explosion in a petrol 
engine resembles a sharp blow, and it is obvious that these blows 
must be quickly repeated if any good result is to follow. 

The greatest mechanical difficulty lies, perhaps, in finding a 
really suitable boiler and a convenient place for it in the limited 
room which a motor cycle provides ; moreover, the heat from this 
boiler must inconvenience the rider as little as possible. A flash 
boiler seems likely to be the most satisfactory both from the point 
of view of safety and that of general suitability. This type 
enables a high steam pressure to be raised in a very short time, 
and here I touch upon a disadvantage of the steam engine, namely, 
that it requires a few minutes in which to prepare itself for a 
journey, whereas a petrol engine can (always in theory and often 
in practice) be started at a moment’s notice. 

A steam engine for motor cycle work can be ridiculously small, 
about one-fifth of the size of a petrol engine of corresponding 
power ; that is to say, an engine with a piston displacement of 
about 100 ¢.c. will produce about four horse-power on the 
brake. i ee 
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NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS continue to engage the 
entire energies of the ‘“ Wolseley” factories. We can, 
however, add your order to our Waiting List for a post- 


war ‘“ Wolseley” Model. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS, TD 


LTD. Proprietors: 
ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. VICKERS, LIMITED, 
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THE “Post-war” CAR 


Briton Cars ‘‘ after-the-war ’’ will con- 
tain many new features showing a 
further advance in BRITISH motor 
construction. 


Nothing but the best materials available 
will be used, and with increased facilities 
for production, we shall be in a position 
to execute all orders with the utmost 
despatch. 


May we have your name for earliest 








particulars ? 





The BRITON 
MotorCo.(1912)Ltd. 


Wolverhampton. 






































FAMOUS HOSTELRIES.—No. 1 
“The Wizard,” Alderley Edge 


This picturesque little hostelry stands by 
the wayside on the summit of Alderley 
Edge. The legend of the’ Wizard of the 
Edge” is well known, and the sign over 
the door bears @ weird representation of 
that personage. 


For after-war delivery earmark” Belsize.” 





When comes the day of lighter 
hearts and of plentiful petrol,the> 
quaint and historical country}] 
Inns will once more come into 
their own. On these occasions ] 
let the ‘‘ Belsize’’ be your car,! 


. 


At present our whole energies 
are devoted to the prosecution 
of the ‘‘ war-work,’’ but the 
new after-war ‘‘ Belsize” will 
reflect all the experience gained 
during this testing period. 
BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd. 


CLAYTON :: :: MANCHESTER 
@ Fu-1 




















MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


SMALL POWER TILLAGE MACHINES. 


HAVE referred in these columns to small motor tractors 
specially designed for use by market gardeners and small 
holders, and I now illustrate herewith a machine which 
would appear to be a very practical article. It is known 
as the Auto-Tiller and is manufactured by the World 
Harvester Corporation, 149, Broadway, New York. 

The Auto-Tiller is not so diminutive as some of the 
machines produced for the use of market gardeners and small 
holders, and is sufficiently powerful to do general farm work, 
though, of course, at a less rapid rate than would be possible 
with a regular farm tractor. 

It is fitted with a single-cylinder four cycle vertical 
engine, 5in. bore and 7in. stroke, which should develop fully 
eight brake horse-power. It is claimed by the makers that 





The Auto-Tiller with plough, 


the actual drawbar pull is 750lb., and this will plough a 
single furrow at usual depth in almost any soil. The weight 
of the complete machine is 650]b., so the drawbar pull denotes 
a wonderfully high efficiency. 

It is, however, to be expected that a simple machine of 
this character will be relatively much more efficient than a 
large tractor of the usual type, as there are no steering wheels 
to push, and the whole weight of the machine being supported 
by the driving wheels serves a useful purpose. 

The speed of the Auto-Tiller may be varied from one to 
three miles per hour, the latter speed being quite fast enough 
for the walking driver’s comfort. 

As will be gathered from the accompanying illustrations, 
the direction of the machine is controlled by the driver, who 





The Auto-Tiller with special harrow. 


walks behind and holds the handles at the ends of the shafts. 
The small wheel at the rear of the plough and the two wheels 
shown at the rear of the special harrow are free trailing swivel 
wheels, which yield to side pressure on the handles. The 
machine can turn in such a short space that no reversing gear 
is required. 

Almost any type of tillage implement may be attached 
in place of the plough, and, as may be judged from the fore- 
going, the machine will take the place of an average two- 
horse team. Of course, the total acreage per dav with the 
tractor should exceed that of the horses it displaces, because 
of the longer hours that can be worked and the absence of 
stoppages for rest during the working hours. 

Such a machine as this should prove to be of great value 
for cultivating between the rows of such crops as beans, 
potatoes, mangels, etc., especially as it is so designed that the 
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WARLAIND BUAL RIM & ian 





of Art—the Venus de 

Milo is acknowledged 
to be the most perfect re- 
presentation of the female 
form, so—in the Motor 
World-the ‘‘CLINCHER 
CROSS"’ is recognised 
as the most perfect All 
Rubber, Non-Skid Tyre, 





The North British Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 
London and Branches. 











As good as a rest cure 








Y comparison with old time 


CINCHER Cros 








Warlandless tyre - changing 








experiences, the lady driver 





who depends upon Warland Dual 
Rims has little concern for the tyre 


troubles of the road. And in the 


garage the task is even lighter. 





Because you can change a tube as 


readily and easily as a tyre. 





Which is exactly the reason why 
Warlands are in large demand 
wherever efficiency and quick action 


| are imperative—in peace or in war. 


Discovery 


Every great industry has its root discovery 
on which it has been built up. Far 
reaching as the results have been, there is 
little or none of the glamour which attends 
the efforts of the explorer — probably 
because of the lack of adventure and the 
secrecy so often necessary. 

The Rubber industry owes its present 
mammoth proportions to the discovery of 


Warland Dual Rim Co., Ltd. 
the process uf vulcanization. 


ASTON - - - - - BIRMINGHAM ae SS : 
: , BS at ! foto ie Fy by ~~ = 
111, Gt. Portland St., LONDON, W. 1 8 ar w’ B ; wf other in England. Chemists of all nations 


have built on the foundation they laid, and 
no more striking instance of the perfection 
now obtained can be found than 


Telephone : London—3887 Mayfair. Sie = , % : 


Birmingham—976 East. , _ a a v4" 
Telegrams : “ iineia Wesdo, London.” ss i CZ, “fi Wood- Milne 
“5 ! British-Made 
. < \ Motor Tyres. 


4 \ WOOD-MILNE, Ltd., 21, Albion 
ne ) Street, Gaythorn, Manchester. 
M579 > Telegrams: ‘‘ Wudmiln, Manchester.” 


Telephone: 8774 City (3 lines). 
LONDON : 42-46, WIGMOLFEST., W.1 
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‘FARM TRACTOR SERIES. 


No. 5 G RACTE 


and “Ferguson” Plough 
Converts a “Ford” Car into a Farm Tractor. 
HUNDREDS IN USE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


. TRACTOR 


Write for full particulars. 


Messrs. Morris, Russell & Co., Ltd., 163- 165. Great Portland Street, 
London, “EROS” Tractor Oil, made 
specially for the * “Eros” Tractor Unit by 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 


(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 


MANUFACTURERS of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes of POWER PLANT and MACHINERY. 


WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 2. 





attached to 
Ford Chassis. 


Rear View of 
Tractor Unit 








C.D.C. 


























“AVERY Paraffin Tractors 


Afford an ideal Power Plant for all Farm and Estate 


requirements. 





Immediate delivery of 10, 16, and 25 H.P. 
AVERY TRACTORS, 


also cf 


“COCKSHUTT ” HIGH-GRADE PLOUGHS. 
One to four furrows : Horse-drawn and Tractor, Riding and 
Self-lift. Suitable for all makes of Tractors. 


Write for Catalogues to 


R. A. LISTER & CO., 
Dept. T/18, DURSLEY, GLOS. 


Established 1867. 


LTD. 











width between the wheels can be varied from 24ins. to 48ins. 
to suit varying conditions. 

Another important feature of the Auto-Tiller is the fact 
that the engine is fitted with a speed governor and can be 
used for driving a small threshing machine, circular saw, 
chaff cutter or any other similar machinery usually found 
on a farm. For the man who farms a small holding, one, 
or perhaps two machines on the lines of the Auto-Tiller 
might prove to be more serviceable than even the smallest 
of the regular farm tractors. The great simplicity of the 
mechanism and controls is also an important consideration 
to the man who has had no previous experience of mechanical 
power. 

A GREAT TRACTOR DEMONSTRATION. 

In spite of the war, or, perhaps, one should say, because 
of the war, a very great amount of interest was taken 
by American farmers in the recently concluded National 
Tractor Demonstration at Salina, U.S.A. It was a decided 
contrast to last year's demonstration at Freemont. 

At Freemont there were ploughing exhibitions but no 
tests, whereas at Salina there were tests. True, these tests 
were voluntary, and to the disappointment of the farmers 
the results were not made public, except with the approval 
of the tractor company concerned. There is little doubt 
that the knowledge that there were going to be tests con- 
tributed in a large measure to the satisfactory attendance. 

There were some tests which did not come within the 
purview of the National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion, although they were conducted under its supervision 
to ensure accuracy of observation and to give as much 
official sanction to them as possible. Notable among these 
was the reliability test voluntarily undertaken by the 
Parrett Tractor Company. The Parrett tractor started 
out to do a non-stop performance of 100 heurs’ ploughing 
and actually had the motor running continuously for over 
103 hours, with the exception of one stop of under 
four minutes to clear some grit out of the fuel pipe. Part 
of the time the ground was so wet that ploughing was im- 
possible, and for thirteen and a half hours the engine ran 
idly at 359 revolutions per minute on paraffin fuel 

To me this thirteen and a half hours running on paraffin 
without load and throttled down to such a relatively slow 
speed for an engine which normally runs at 900 revolutions 
per minute is not the least satisfactory part of the test, 
as the difficulty with paraffin fuel is to secure clean running 
at light loads, especially for such a long period. 

The actual ploughing time was 80? hours, and during 
these hours of actual work 76}? acres were ploughed at an 
average depth of slightly over 6ins. This works out at almost 
one acre per hour, and the fuel consumption was just a trifle 
over two gallons per hour. 

At no public demonstration has any maker previously 
exhibited his confidence in his machine by voluntarily sub- 
mitting it to such a test, and while there are other tractors 
which should put up an equally satisfactory performance, 
the fact remains that the Parrett did it and did it first. 

As an example of the data secured by the more usual 
tests, the published figures in connection with the Wallis- 
Junior tests are interesting, especially as this machine, 
because of its power and weight, is of a type eminently suit- 
able for British conditions and is now finding its way into 
this country in considerable numbers. The weight is 3,o0o0lb., 
approximately 27cwt., and the brake horse power as shown 
by the test recorded below is 26.8, an equivalent of one brake 
horse power for each hundredweight of weight. Duration 
of test, 2hrs. 2mins.; stoppages, none; fuel, gasoline 
(petrol) ; total fuel used, 4.25 gallons; fuel per acre, 
1.57 gallons; acres ploughed, 2.72; acres per hour, 1.34; 
rate of travel, 3.6 miles per hour; depth, 6ins.; plough 
used, three furrows I4in. wide case plough ; soil, drv gumbo 
stubble. 

The test at the belt pulley for driving stationary machinery 
reads: Length of test, 30mins.; average motor speed, 
q08 revolutions per minute : average brake horse power, 26.86. 

It will be noted that petrol was the fuel used, but in 
all tests over here the factors, the Ancona Motor Company, 
Limited, 78, Brompton Road, London, S.W., prefer to use 
paraffin, as they claim that with the Halliday paraffin 
vaporiser (a British article) they can secure higher efficiency 
than with petrol. PLOUGHSHARE. 





The prizes offered by the Sulphate of Ammonia Association and referred 
to in our issue of September 7th have not, we are informed, yet been awarded, 
as the weight of the crops hes first to be ascertained. The field of oats 
grown by Mr. Edward Hosking at Ludgvan is, we understand, placed by the 
judges on the final list to await the result of threshing. 
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Autumn 


A small 


crimson sun to-night, 
and, in the shaven 
fields by the river, 
a mist like milk. 
Autumn has come. 


In the far corner of 
the garden there is a 
smouldering fire and 
the smoke travels 
away in long wisps, 
filling half the valley 
with a sharp incense. 
The tyres squelch 
through a pool 
of fallen leaves. 


Only a short ride 
to-night,and a fire will 
be welcome in the 
hearth. Here is the 
gate again. The lamp 
glows cosily. Good- 
bye,longsummer time! 


Spring, summer, 
autumn, winter. All 
weathers; all roads; 
day in and day out. 
Moseley Tyresarethe 
tyres for that. Strong 
and sturdy; lots of 
grip and fots of “ go.” 
Moseley rubber on 
Moseley Flexifort. 


With Moseley 
Tyres there will be 
lots of rides yet, even 
though winter is 
hiding just over 
the edge of time. 











MOSELEY 


Complete Price List post free from 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, LIMITED, 
CHAPEL FIELD WORKS, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 
' MANCHESTER: 2, 4, & 6, New Brown Street :: LONDON: 51 & 52, 
Aldermanbury, E.C. :: GLASGOW : 126, Ingram Street :: BIRMINGHAM: 


4, Lancaster Street, Corporation Street. :: _NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
44 & 46, High Bridge :: DUBLIN: 16, William Street. 


C.W.H, 























By waiting for the post-war 
Swift you will secure all 
that makes motoring most 
enjoyable—a car in the ap- 
pearance of which you will 
take a pride, on the good 
service of which you can 
always rely, at a cost répre- 
senting lasting economy. 


THE SWIFT 
Motor Co., 
Ltd., 


COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 
132 - 144, Long 
Acre, W.C. 2. 
DUBLIN: 
15-17, South 
King Street. 
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‘ Fate Forestalled 


No warning seer to foretell your disaster from skid or 
side-slip need haunt your dreams if your car be fitted 
w.th the All-British. 


yiuses TYRES 
STUDDED 
The steel studs and ‘‘ V’’ rubber tread being on the same 
level the tyres grip on every kind of road—macadam, wood 


or asphalte—wet or dry. Beldam Tyres provide their own 
insurance policy, And they give great mileages. 













Write for our latest Price List and for a copy of our 
booklet, ** Testimony,” written by users of Beldam Tyres. 


The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex. 


Titers AIIM UUU amma CLM OOePUCUUT 


More Spark Energy 
and Sparks at much lower specds 
than any pre-war magnetos of equal 

size and weight. 


GHB The type illustrated is for 4 & 6-cyl. Light Car WME 


Engines; weight only 84lbs. 
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The 
M-L Magneto Synd., Ltd., Coventry 


Members of the British Ignition Apparatus Assocation 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








EVER in the whole course of 

modistic history has so much 

been made of hand and, conse- 

quently, ‘‘ home ”’ worked trim- 

mings and embroideries. The 
reason, Of course, is not far to seek, since 
by no possible manner of means could 
these extraneous details be termed 
“essentials,” the Government 
letter coming very far down the 
alphabet in this connection. 
But there is no ban placed 
upon the devising and carry- 
ing out of individual efforts, 
and it is indeed amusant to 
see the various odds and ends 
and scraps and bits requi- 
sitioned to the cause. 

When used with taste and 
discretion extraordinarily good 
effects are achieved with a few 
strands of coloured wool. A 
simple ivory net blouse was 
lifted right out of the common- 
place realms to which it legiti- 
mately belonged by small 
oblong motifs, little more than 
elongated spots, worked at the 
edge of soft pleated revers, a 
fine plait and tassel of the 
same wool fashioning a tell- 
ing little cravat. In another 
instance an equally plain little 
model in orchidés mauve 
charmeuse was rendered dis- 
tinctive by having the sleeves 
and centre front box pleat 
inset with an openwork fagot 
stitch, the same hemming a 


falling collar and turn-back 
cuffs. By the very simple 
method of reversing a darning 


stitch in white floss silk a 
chic check design was effected 
on the skirt of a black satin 
coat-frock, the embroidery 
being concentrated just above 
the hem either side a_ plain 
panel back and front, which 
brings the reminder how the 
straight panel back is very 
much in evidence once again, 
obviously the first step towards 
a more shapely Princesse style 
and a breaking away from the 
ubiquitous waistbelt. 

There is One very com- 
forting fact about the season’s 


millinery. We are to have 
large as well as small and 


medium shapes, so that it is 
entirely a matter of personal 
discredit if a becoming style 
is not found among the 
mélange But wth one and 
all, as is ever the case, the 
accompanying coiffm> has a 
big word to say in a pleasing 
appearance It is of no use 
jamming a new season’s model 
on to a last year’s coiffure and 
expecting the result to be quite 
satisfactory, because in nine 
cases out of ten it will not be 
so. Hats are now worn so 
far forward that, unless the 
hair appears in the guise of 
little poufs or curls either side, 
there is apt to be a _ bald 
aspect that is seldom becom- 
ing. The coiffure we are illus- 
trating is very typical of the 
style now adopted, the shape of 
the head being clearly revealed 





priority 


by a side parting accompanied by little 
bunches of curls of very Early Victorian 
character, or soft strands of hair caressing 
the cheek and completely concealing the 
ears. Sometimes a bandeau is worn, and, 
again, the hair will be dropped low over 
the forehead. At the back it is either 
gathered up into a loose knot at the nape 
of the neck or allowed to creep up into any 





IN BLACK 
SATIN AND 
PUTTY- 
COLOURED 
CLOTH. 
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position best suited to individual features. 
A careful study of the correct pose with 
the aid of a hand-glass will give the best 
results. It is quite astonishing what a 
difference it makes where the knot is 
placed ; a scintillation too high or too low, 
and an unbecoming effect is produced— 
truly a case of the little more and how 
much it is and the little less and what 
worlds away. Some girls find a flat back 
dressing suit them better than this Greuse 
knot ; others, again, elect the teapot handle 
with more pronounced success, but in any 
case the front aspect is much the same. 

We have to go very warily nowadays 
where materials are concerned. It is of no 
use setting one’s heart firmly on any 
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A COIFFURE OF THE MOMENT. 
particular weave, since that way 
frequently leads to disappoint- 
ment. We hear and talk a great 
deal, for example, about ¢ricot, 
and truly this is a most entrancing 
stuff; but when it comes to the 
actual point there is often a 
difficulty about getting it, while, 
in any case, it exacts a big price. 
That, alas! however, is the 

fate of most material of any real value. 
But against that is the fact that only 
very short lengths are required for the 
simple little frocks that still reign supreme ; 
also, that we are still privileged to mix 
materials to any extent, and that way 
lies many a useful renovation hint. A 
glance at the frock illustrated will doubtless 
bring to mind how the best portions of a 
worn black satin skirt could be requisitioned 
to the cause of the bodice, which would 
serve to eke out the short length of putty- 
coloured cloth selected for the rest of the 
scheme. 

This model is entirely representative 
of the silhouette of the moment with its 
straight, narrow skirt, a particularly good 
ligne being accorded the back by the 
panel cut. This, all in one length, starting 
from the neck, gradually widens at the 
sides to meet the apron front. That curve 
either side taken by the contrasting bodice 
is exceedingly becoming, and to indicate 
a rather long waistline a double belt of 
picot-edged black fazlle ribbon is intro- 
duced with notably good effect. With such 
a model as this it seems almost superfluous 
to point out how practically any material 
or combination of materials can be em- 
ployed in its construction—navy blue 
gabardine with black charmeuse fér the 
body part, for example; or the order 
could be reversed, another effective scheme 
being worked through with leaden grey 
tricot and satin beauté. i. Mi M 
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Warm Nunsveiling 
Nightgowns 


At Special Prices 





Designed and made by our 
own workers from good 
quality Ivory Nunsveiling, 
entirely hand-made, fasten- 
ing in front, new sailor 
shaped collar and long 
sleeves. 
SPECIAL PRICE 


49/6 


Boudoir Cap, in fine lace daintily 
trimmed, 21/9 





FUR RENOVATIONS AND 
REMODELLING 


should be put in hand now, as near! 
the whole of the expert English 
furriers have joined the Army. 
( placed for renovations early 
in the Season will prevent dis- 
qoratacs, which willbe unavoid- 
able during the Winter months. 














NOTE.—This Establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street,’ eee 
(Cavendish Square) London, W. 1 
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VALUE in GLOVES 


Pate 
\ 


Restricted supplies have 
not prevented Jays from 
giving their usual splen- 
did value in Gloves— 
the value for which they 





Best quility White Pique Sewn French 
have long been famous. Kid Gloves, Soft Gauntlets. 
Per pair 12/6 


The present stock in- 
cludes Gloves of the 
finest qualities in Kid, 
Deer and Doe-skin, many 
of them made in the 
fashionable ‘* Pull-on” 
style, and beautifully Soft Deerskin Gloves, with Gauntlets 
ornamented with hand- lined Silk. Per pair 16/6 
stitching. f 








Illustrated Catalogue post 
free on request when pub- 
lished early in October 


am 


Best quality Washing Doeskin Gloves, 

Coarse Black Hand Sewing, with Soft 

Gauntlets. In Cream and White. 
Per pair 12/6 
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BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 


oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 








For the Wounded & Convalescent. 





BRAND & Co.,Ltd., Mayfair Works, Vauxhall, London. 




















HircHincs® 


Baby Carriages 
Nursery Chairs 
Invalid Furniture 


| &c. &c. &c. 


| The name is a guarantee of quality. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


. 


| HEAD DEPOT : 449, OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 
(Opposite Selfridge’s) 
Andat 45, Knightsbridge, S.W. 1. 
85, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Provincial Depots— 








LIVERPOOL; 74, Bold St. MANCHESTER: 69, Deansgate. GLASGOW: 18, Sauchiehall St. | 

















TO HELP WAR FUNDS, CHARITIES, ETC. 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


Diamond and Pearl Merchants, 
BEG TO INTIMATE THAT THEY VALUE OR PURCHASE FOR CASH 


Fine Pearls 
Choice Sapphires 


Fine Diamonds 


Choice Emeralds 


and all kinds of modern or old Jewellery. 
VALUATIONS for FIRE & BURGLARY INSURANCE, for PROBATE, or for FAMILY DIVISION. 


17 & 18, 


are the best known dealers in Jewels, Plate, etc., in London. Est. 1772. Expert Valuers sent by appointment 
if desired. Jewels and Plate can be safely sent per registered post insured; large consignments per rail insured. 


SPINK & SON, LTD., 


Solid Silver 
Antique Plate 


Old Sheffield Plate 
Antiques, etc., 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1, 
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From the Editor’s Bookshelf 


A Floating Home, by Cyril Ionides and T. B. Atkins. (Chatto and 

Windus, 12s. 6d.) 

ONE of the happiest things in the world is to see 00d dreams come true, castles 
in the air settling down solidly on the ground, wishes turning into sturdy 
horses and tired beggars growing young and spry as they ride off 
on them, Anyone who has ever found in the smell of tar and salt 
watcr and all the indescribable odours of quays and ships a promise 
of high adventure that set the heart leaping, rolled back the dull 
clouds of everyday life and made the future as wide a horizon as 
the Atlantic itself, will read A Floating Home with a st-rring of such 
however old and faded they may have become. It is a 
Crusoe ’’ and Family Robinson” story for older 
dreamers. Mr. Ionides and ‘* the Mate,” his wife, wanted a boat and wanted 
a house and could not afford both. Fortunately, Mrs. Ionides proved exactly 
the right kind of wife for the difficulty, and decided that a house and no boat 
was unthinkable ; so after much debating, a 90-ton barge was purchased for 
{140 and ingeniously altered until its accommodation, as house agents phrase 
it, comprised a kitchen, dining cabin, large saloon and five sleeping cabins. 
Mr. Ionides goes into all sorts of delightful details about tar and matchlining 
and beadings, which will have the same effect on a sea-loving man as a cookery 
book has ona hungry one. He will begin to wonder whether he, too, could not 
fashion A Floating Home and build some dream of his own on Mr. Ionides 
foundation. We feel that Mr. Ionides was exceptionally lucky in having 
Mr. Atkins to assist him, and quite sure that only the agreement to 
suppress all accounts of his labours made in the preface, prevents us 
irom hearing of notable achievements on his part, in the converting of 
the ‘little old Wil! Arding” into the stalely “ Ark Royal.” For our- 
selves, a submersible pump would not have persuaded us to cruise on a duck 
pond in a re-named ship, but Mr. Ionides and the Mate seem to have suffered 
no punishment for their brav.ng of sailor superstition. Free of rent and rates 
and taxes, laid up near a station perhaps an hour’s run from town in winter, 
and cruising enjoyably at holiday times, they have proved through s2veral 
happy years that their dream of a floating ho.ne is a satisfactory and economical 
reality. But this suggestion tor the solving of the housing difficulty is not 
all the book has to offer. Interlarded among the recipes for making a barge 
into a house come delicious snatches of talk with Essex bargees. Sam Prawle 
with his storics and his invariable comment on anything he cannot under- 
stand: ‘ That do fare to me to be a kind of patent,” would make the 
book enjoyable to the least sea-loving lover of his kind, while the glossary ot 
words from ‘hoo roo, a row or fight’? with its 
debatable origin recorded !n all the history books to suc shecr onomatopzia 
as “ paffle’? for ‘* breaking water caused by wind and tide” will give 
t value to the student of our tongue. It may interest Mr. Ionidcs and his 
collaborator to know we have heard of ** pingle, to be fanciful about ones food,” 
used by a Scotsman and in the Wiest of England. 

The attraction of minding something which is not what other people 
all one’s business has tempted Mr. Arnold B_nnet to contribute some cheerful 
illustrations in water colours. There are many photographs as well to 
show how jolly the * Ark Royal’? was without fear or favour. But if 
Mr. Bennet’s contributions serve only to attract the attention of readers 

a delightful book he will not have wielded the paint brush in vain. 


Mic Mores, 


* Robinson ** Swiss 


Essex ranging 


Foe-Farrell, by * Q.” (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch). (Collins, 6s. net.) 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH in this thrilling story shows no trace of 
that academic blight which is popularly and not a!togetler unjustifiably be- 
lieved to descend upon University Professors. As Edward VII Professor of 
E glish literature at Cambridge, Sir Arthur, as his rccently published “ Studies 
show, has brought into the professorial business the breadth 
Yet, even so, the frank melodrama of 
the reader as just a little incongruous, 


” 


in Literature 
and vigour of his own personality. 
this new novel cannot help but strik 
perhaps as though it were a deliberate way of saying, ** Even though I am a 
But Foe-Farrell 
is something more than a shocker because it has its moral plainly set so that 
mone can miss it. It is a story of hatc—of the hatred of a man of science 
aroused by a foolish charge made by a Tottcnham Court Road tradesman 
standing for municipal honours. The result of this election speech is the 
wrecking of the laboratory and, with it, painfully accumulated evidence 
And so the scientist dedicates his life to the 
punishment of this spoiler of his work. Killing is too good, and his plan, 
witch he takes no pains to conceal from his victim, is to follow the unfortunate 
man remorselessly wherever he may go. 


professor I am no less the author of * Dead Man's Rock.’ ” 


hat represents years of labour. 


Thus the story takes us around 
the world and to those Pacific scas and islands that S'r Arthur loves so well. 
Farrell owcs his life again and again to his tormentor, who will not let him 
escape torture by death. But by slow degrees, and this is where the moral 
emerges, Foe grows like his dcsp:scd opponent, and presently the tables are 
turned and Farrell dominates, while Foe, obsesscd by passionate hatred, 
loses his old fineness until even his own friends must disown him. It is a 
terrible story. It is magnificently told and some of the characters, particu- 
larly that of a sca captain, are amazingly well done. It is told as a sort of 
* Arabian Nights ” narrative, told night by night by a major to his battery 
in France, and the moral, when in the end he speaks it out, is roughly this : 
Phe more you beat the Boche by being like him the more he is beating you. 
Five Tales, by John Galsworthy. (Heinemann, 6s.) 
OLD age seems to have for Mr. Galsworthy something of the attraction 
that portrait painters have found init, as though the red and white of youth, 
however lovely, were insipid to tham compared with the history that is told 
n lines and hollows. It is as though the plump, sweet, unimportant flesh of 
fruit, drying and shrivelling, revealed the shape of the stone within; characte:, 
overlacd with common attributes in youth, is rubbed clear and sharp-lined 
Be this as it may, Mr. Galsworthy has created or transcribed 
trom life in Frve Tales two old men upon whom we feel that his mind has 


n old age. 
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dwelt with that lingering enjoyment of the artist which is among the con- 
ditions of perfection. One of them, Sylvanus Heythorp, the stoic of the 
story of that name, is on the whole an unpleasant old person. With his little 
blue eyes, square, thick, helpless body, the bristling white hair upon his face, 
he has no personal graces to recommend him. His story is sordid enough : 
caught in a net of financial difficulties with Phyllis, the daughter of his illeg ti- 
mate son, his only unselfish interest, game to the end, he goes down a Samson, 
punishing his enemies as he falls, but fulfilling his own intentions to the letter. 
In old Jolyon Forsyte Mr. Galsworthy, as though to show that his genius for 
such portraits is not limited to any one type, has drawn Heythorp’s opposite. 
‘** Indian Summer of a Forsyte ”’ has the same pleasant lingering upon detail, 
the same absence of sentimentality or exaggeration has obviously given 
its writer the same delight in its evolving, but this glimpse of old-Jolyon’s 
last genuflection before the beauty he worshipped is as delicately gracious 
and sun-warmed as “‘ The Stoic’ is cynical and cold. ‘‘ The First and the 
Last ” is a murder story that would not seem at all out of place if one found 
it bound up in a volume of Robert Louis Stevenson’s contes. As collected 
short stories often do, the Five Tales suffer a little from neighbouring each 
other, but four of them at least are notable work, strong, well balanced, 
without exaggeration, and in each is some character, a man or woman, 
imagined with such ardour, drawn with such power, that they move as 
living human beings across the mirror of life which we call fiction. 


Abington Abbey, by Archibald Marshall. (Stanley Paul, 7s.) 
PRESENT-DAY novelists have accustomed us to look for the analysis 
of motive and the growth and modification of character rather than for a 
plain tale plainly told. Mr. Marshall, however, in this new novel has con- 
tented himself with the telling of a genial story of thoroughly genjal people 
spiccd by a monstrously disagreeable cleric. Abington Abbey was in every 
way the perfect country house, and the Grafton family of widowed father 
and daughters become the entirely perfect owners. ‘‘ Vanity Fair” pro- 
fessed to be a novel without a hero, but Mr. Marshall has really succeeded 
in telling a story which has neither heroine nor hero, though to be sure he 
has his villain in the afore-mentioned cleric whose jealousy and bad temper 
are the only blot on the perfection of the charming rural scene. A story 
which has for its main theme the pursuits of the English countryside is always 
certain of an interested audience, but somehow one cannot help feeling that 
in this instance the formula has been a little too ready to hand and that the 
author has found it all a little too easy, which is the greater pity since earlier 
stories of Mr. Marshall’s show a very real dramatic power and a feeling for 
the subtleties of human character. In Abington Abbey there are no half 
lights. The Grafton family and their friends do, as Mr. Henry James said 
in another connection, ‘‘ all the usual English things” and the unfortunate 
vicar is everything that is mean and contemptible. But for all that he is 
much the most intcrcsting person. 


Chemistry for Beginners and School Use, by C. T. K ngzett, 
F.L.C., F.C.S._ (Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 2s. 6d.) 

THE industrial success which followed on the wide teaching and application 
of chemical science in Germany has inspired the author of this excellent little 
book with the patriotic idea of making such knowledge more general in Great 
Britain. His intention was to make a sound basic understanding and know- 
ledge of chemical science available even where students have not access to a 
laboratory, but in this, the third, edition a new part, dealing with experimental 
work and laboratory apparatus, has been added. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY 


DUTCH EXPERIMENTS IN WATERPROOFING CEMENT. 
HE waterproofing of cement has been one of the many 
problems of the building trade, for though liquids and 
powders designed to effect imperviousness are many, they 
have almost always been found inimical in their action upon the 
cement itself. It is interesting to hear that in Holland attention 
has been called to the English powder ‘‘ Pudlo”’ by an article con- 
tributed to the Dutch periodical Gewapend Beton. The writer 
is Captain Scharroo of the Military School ot Engineers. 
He seems to have approached the matter in no optimistic frame 
of mind, but found the results of his tests so good that in the 
interests of the Dutch building trade he felt it expedient to 
publish them. He found that Pudlo makes cement waterproof 
without detriment to the cement itself and is particularly im- 
pressed with its possibilities in the construction of concrete ships. 
THE WONDERFUL ALLOTMENT HOLDER. 

One of the marvels that war has produced is the allotment 
holder. Before the war he was a rare enthusiast, now he is 
everywhere and, what is marvellous, almost everywhere suc- 
cessful. This has been demonstrated within the last few weeks 
by the splendid specimens of twenty kinds of vegetables which 
were entered to compete for the prizes offered with a happy 
mixture of patriotic and business acumen by Messrs. Ryder 
and Son, Limited, seedsmen, of St. Albans. The idea of the 
competition was to encourage good cultivation and so increase 
the weight of crops, of course with the proviso that quality was 
not to suffer, and it has proved very successful. The judges, 
Mr. Edwin Beckett, V.M.H., well known to readers of CouUNTRY 
Lire, and Mr. E. Molyn ux, V.M.H., of Bishop’s Waltham, 
found themselves confronted by a splendid array coming from 
every part of the kingdom, Scotland, as might be expected, 
making a very good showing. The prize-winning onion weighed 
33lb., the champion runner bean was r6ins. long and at that 
quite tender. The best leek had r5ins. of blanch, and the longest 
parsnip measured 3ft. 8ins., while the largest vegetable marrow 
weighed 35lb. Prizes to the value of £107 were awarded. 
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SERVICE BOOTS 


‘ 
bz 

OR satisfaction in Footwear, go to Harrods, the House |lN 
that cffers twice the choice of merchandise of any | 
other House in Britain, Harrods boots and shoes |} 

are designed and manufactured by experts and the quality |X 


and service are such as ensure u.failing satisfaction. 
Harrods guarantee this. 


Harrods Boot Debartmen* 

ANKLE BOOTS is on theGround Floor, and 
2 Officers with little leisure 

In stock for immediate wear. will appreciate this un. 

G B.89.-Madeof the best Brown 4°"?#e4 convenience. 
Waterproof Calf Leather ; tongue 
carried watertight to the top of 
leg; soles gin. thick, Leather- 
lined throughout. Extra strong to 
stand the hardest wear, yet reat 
in appearance. Hard - sewn 


throuzhout. Ha‘f £4 4 0 


sizes and fittings. - 
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KNEE BOOTS 


G.B. 705.—Norwegian pat'ern. 
Best Waterproof Calf ! eather ; 
tongue carried wateriight to the 
top of leg ; 4in. thick soles. Hand- 
sewn throughout. The boot that 
has proved the greatest success 
for active service, Black or brown. 
Half sizes and fittings in stock 
for immediate 


HARRODS Ltd wintsine ‘Directs LONDON S 
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Autumn Gowns 


Oe teas. ensure that 
the details of a gown de- 
signed by their artists 
shall be scientifically co-ordinated, 
so that distinction, comfort and 
practical service are invariable 
characteristics of their models. 







Every 
Burberry 
Garment 
bears a 
Kurberry 
Lab 


Burberry Fabrics, while 
deriving unique charm from 
their novel colourings and 
patterns, are woven from 
the finest yarns, and attain 
the standard of perfection 
in lightweight, hygienic pro- 
tection and durability. 


PATTERNS, PRICES & 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
OF LATEST MODELS 
SENT ON REQUEST. 





UNIFORMS for Women 
War Workers are now on 
view in Burberrys’ show- 
rooms, and can be obtained 
Ready for Immediate U'se 


in Burberry-prooied cloths. 














BURBERRYS’ CLEANING 


WORKS 
COATS AND GOWNS CLEANED. " 
All weatherproof garments reproofed 
by Burberry processes. Prices sent Burberry Gown A 959 
on request. A useful costume for all country pursuits 


BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON & 


8 & 10 Boul. Malesherbes Paris; Basingstoke and Provincial Age 3 
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THE SLOUGH SCHEME AGAIN. 

INCE the publication of our recent note on the subject 

of the Government proposal for the erection of a huge 

motor repair depot in the Slough district, it has become 

apparent that those responsible for fathering this scheme 

are taking little, if any, notice of the reservations of 

the Select Committee on National Expenditure by 
whom the scheme was approved in principle. The Select 
Committee, while no doubt realising that the A.S.C., M.T., will 
need a permanent home after the war, did not consider that 
afver-war requirements were in themselves sufficient to justify 
the erection of the depot cn the proposed scale. Doubtless they 
realised that when the time came there would be plenty of 
Government munition factories waiting to be taken over and 
diverted to purposes of permanent utility. Moreover, the Select 
Committee specifically mentioned that if the war position changed 
the need for a big depot might change with it. In point of 
fact, the pcesition has changed very materially. The remaining 
depots in France are no longer threatened. Lost ground has been 
recovered and the whole situation has cleared up. Consequently 
it can no longer be argued that there is urgent need to proceed 
with a big constructional job which might have been necessary 
if the Germans had compelled a considerable further retreat on 
the part of the Allies. It looks very much a3 if those interested 
in getting the depot erected were pushing ahead as rapidly as 
possible in the hope that, before attention was drawn to the 
subject, they might have gone so far as to make it advisable 
to complete the whole structure. As the Select Committee 
pointed out, the work ought to be carried on in sections. The 
first section, if of moderate size, could be completed and equipped 
fairly promptly, but the completion and equipment of the whole 
huge depot will be a long job. The Times has drawn attention 
to the present position and demands an independent enquiry, 
which is certainly needed. We have been told all along that it 
was not the intention of the War Office to go into manufacture, 
but it is almost impossible to believe this if, as appears to be the 
intention, the scheme continues to be handled in sucha way as to 
decrease 1i5 immediate utility and bring into existence a huge 
industrial town which must, we suppose, be kept busy somchow 
or other when the war is over. 


ROAD TRAINS. 


N a recent issue we referred to the anomalous position of what 
is at present a somewhat unusual type of motor vehicle. The 
type in question, regarded as a whole, forms a six-wheeled vehicle 
articulated near its centre. It is possible also to regard it as a 
tractor drawing a trailer. The doubt as to howit stands legally 
introduces a similar doubt as to what would be its legal speed 
in this country. Until this is known, any developments in the 
direction indicated will obviously be discouraged. 

In a very similer way, and for somewhat similar reasons, 
we need a definite recognition of the position of the road train 
asa traffic unit. A road train need not consist merely of a road 
locomotive hauling a number of trailers. It may be formed of 
a power vehicle, part of the power of which is transmitted to 
the axles of the following vehicles so that all assist in propulsion. 
Similarly, the connection may be such that all the followers 
are steered from the driver’s seat so as to keep accuratcly in the 
track of the leading vehicle. At the same time, the brake 
connections can be arranged in an equally comprehensive manner. 
The resulting train has few, if any, of the disadvantages of the 
ordinary road engine and trailers. The whole of its load helps 
to secure adhesion of its driving wheels. No great weight is 
necessary Over One pair Of wheels for this purpose. There is no 
danger of the following vehicles swinging round out of control 
and little, if any, danger of their brakes proving inadequate. 
The only disadvantage which it possesses in common with the 
old method is that its total length is considerable. It would 
be absurd to class these two types of train together from the 
point of view of legal speed, but until they are clearly differentiated 
from one another, this is presumably how matters stand. There 
are great possibilities about the road train in various forms, 
but, so long as the law remains what it is, any development 
of the road train system in this country is, to all intents and 
purposes, prevented altogether. In this way we penalise our- 
selves by preventing the employment of what might be a really 
very economical traffic unit. 

WORDS ON WINDSCREENS. 
[* the ordinary open touring car with cape cart hood the 


windscreen has, perhaps, more influence than any other part 
on the comfort of the passengers—more even than the hood, 


seaing that in general the hood is only brought into use in rainy 
weather, while, except on the very hottest days, the protection 
of the windscreen is always required in one form or another. 
By the motorist this is seldom fully realised; but neither is the 
fact that on a touring car, an all-weather, or a cabriolet the front 
protection offers a much more difficult problem than on an always 
closed vehicle like a limousine, because at least two, if not three, 
distinct and different states and conditions have to be met from 
time to time. The requirements of a windscreen for an open 
car are quite different from those for a closed car. For the 
open car it is a matter of deflecting the rush of air over the 
heads of the occupants, while with the hood up the duty of 
the windscreen is rather to regulate the flow of fresh air from 
the front into the space beneath the hood, in such a way as to 
avoid draught. 

Therefore for the open car the windscreen is practically a 
deflector plate, and it is most effective when sloped backwards 
at a considerable angle. If in a vertical position, the resistance 
of the screen in rushing through the air is considerable, and cddy 
currents are set up of such a nature that they wave over com- 
paratively close behind the screen, and the occupants of the car 
get the benefit of them. This idea is illustrated by the first 
drawing, and the eddies are not confined to the top of the screen, 
but exist at the sides as well. That the length of these eddy 
currents is dependent on the resistance of the body causing them 
can very simply be secn by an analogy in watcr. If we take a 
board and move it rapidly through the water broads:de on, the 
wave will he seen close behind the edge of the board, but if we take 
some form that passes through the water easily it will be seen 
that the wave is much longer, and that the eddy occurs much 
further behind the body producing it. 

If, thon, we slope the windscreen, as in the second drawing, 
we shall get a current of air deflected over the heads of the 
occupants, and ths applies not only to the air coming over the 
top, but to a lesser degree at the sides, where the currents seem 
to move somewhat on the lines illustrated. 

But with a four seater we have to deflect the wind so that it 
makes a clean jump, if possible, over the heads of the back seat 
passengers as well, and therefore it must be deflected up to a good 
height. The ordinary windscreen for a two-seated car for this 
reason is not suitable for a four-seater. Even on the average 
four-seater I suggest that the scrcen does not gencrally stand high 
enough. Another point—if the 
air current is to be made to take 
such a big jump, the inclination 
of the screen must be pretty 
sharp. Therefore, in many cars 
it may have to be placed rather 
forward on the scuitle. It is 
very seldom that one finds a 
windscreen effective for the back 
seats. I only know of one, and 
that is a decidedly high screen 
which is sloped backwards almost 
to touch the starting wheel when 
the car is open. 

When the hood is up it is not 
so much a question of protection. 
Complete protection is casily 
effected ; the difficulty les rather 
in ventilation, and to allow a 
steady supply of air in under- 
neath the hood. I know of 
nothing better than the double 
deflector screen on the lines of my 
third sketch. If the deflectors 
are set accurately, and the upper 
panel brought rather more inwards 
than the lower one, the draught 
that so often blows down the necks 
of the people seated close to the 
back of the hood can generally be 
obviated. It is, however, im- 
possible to lay down any hard 
and fast law. It must depend on the conformation of the body 
and arrangement of the seats. 

One word more. The screen should be amply wide. Some 
of the older American cars are great offenders in this respect ; so 
much so that a friend of mine used persistently to annoy his 
American-car-owning acquaintances by asking, when they were 
going motoring, whose turn it was to sit behind the screen that 
day. 1 OE 
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GENERAL FARM TRACTOR 





FARM TRACTORS 


FOR AUTUMN PLOUGHING 


HE Interstate Tractor illustrated 
above is one of the four types 











4 | marketed by the Austin Motor 
Co., Ld., who have created an organisation 
: to deal with these machines and are in a 
| position to deliver promptly, spare parts, 
. which are made in their own factory——a 










point which every farmer cannot help but 
recognise is of the utmost importance, and 
demands him giving further consideration 
to the merits of these machines. 







Further particulars on application to :— 


TRACTOR DEPARTMENT 


The Austin Motor Co., Ld. 


a Longbridge Works, Northfield gy 
a " BIRMINGHA:M ‘. 
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MOTOR CAR RESEARCH. 


UR attention is recalled to the importcnt subject of research 
in its bearing upon the design of motor cars by the publica- 
tion of the annual report of the Research Department, which 
tells us that the motor industry is among those that are making 
considerable progress in the direction of the formation of Research 
Associations, As we have explained on previous occasions, 
the Government is offering very appreciable inducements to 
industries to go into this matter seriously. These inducements 
take the form of a substantial contribution coupled with certain 
privileges, as a result of which the manufacturers’ own contribu- 
tion is in effect largely provided out of the money which would 
otherwise be paid away in taxation. We believe that many of the 
leading firms in the motor industry have already pledged them- 
selves to support a Research Association on the lines advocated 
by the Government. The Association of British Motor Manu- 
facturers has been busy in this direction for many months past, 
and we hope to hear before long that the Research Association 
has actually been formed and is getting to work. Perhaps the 
first of the big problems which confronts it will be the group 
of investigations necessary to secure the cfficient use in engines 
of the varied and inferior fuels upon which we are likely to be 
largely dependent after the war. There is also room for big 
improvements in the matter of car suspension. There are, of 
course, Numberless other opcnings for research, and the first 
thing to be done, before the research itself can be begun, is to 
collect and classify existing information so as to ascertain just 
where things stand and where to begin. Thus, while the leading 
scientific wcerkers are all busy and practical research work wculd 
be very difficult to organise, there is still a gocd reason why there 
should be no unnecessary delay in getting the whole thing in train, 
with a view to a gocd start at the earliest pcssible moment. 


MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


STATE - AIDED DRAINING OF FARM LANDS. 
PROPOS of recent references in these columns 
to the advantages which would result from a more 
comprehensive system of drainage of the heavy 
lands of this country, it is interesting to find that 
considerable attention is now being given to this 
subject by the Government Departments directly concerned. 
Already active steps have been taken to encourage more 
efficient farm drainage in many of the States in America, 
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and the methods adopted have been in force for a year 
or more. The principle upon which one, of the States 
works is as follows: 

The State having purchased traction ditchers, ?.e. motor 
tractors specially designed for the work, at a cost of approxi- 
mately {550 each, lends them to farmers’ associations on 
the understanding that the associations will provide com- 
petent operators to handle the machines and pay all working 
expenses, including repairs, plus a hire charge to the State 
of 5d. for each rod of ditch excavated by the machine. 
This 5d. per rod is estimated to cover the depreciation 
in value of the machine, but does not cover interest charges 
on the capital investment. The charges which the associa- 
tion may make are controlled by the State, and range from 
2s. per rod for ditches 3ft. deep or less, up to 4s. for ditches 
5ft. deep. 

The capacity of these ditchers is 7} rods to 12} rods per 
hour. Consequently in a period of six days about two 
miles of ditch should be dug. 

The effect of the State drainage work last year has been 
evidenced by the purchase of a number of power ditching 
machines by private individuals for the purpose of under- 
taking draining contracts. 

This is, of course, exactly what the State wishes to happen, 
as it is not the intention of the authorities to carry on this 
work indefinitely or to compete with private interests. The 
assistance of the State is part of its general propaganda 
for greater food production by the aid of improved methods 
and up-to-date labour-saving machinery. 


ORCHARDS AND TRACTORS. 


It has been among my fortunate experiences to spend 
a considerable time studying on the spot the conditions 
under which are produced the famous apples of British 
Columbia and the. Western States of the United States of 
America. These apples prior to the war were finding their 
way in ever-increasing quantities to the British markets, 
where they commanded exceptional prices because of their 
beautiful colouring and freedom from flaws and blemishes, 
and because of their uniformity of shape and size. Vastly 
increased numbers would have been sold here but for the 
fact that Eastern America and the prairie provinces of Canada 
competed vigorously for the Western crops. 





















SUNBEAM 


EFFICIENCY 


is the reward of Sunbeam 
capacity for taking pains 


Painstaking in every minute detail of design and 
construction is the rock reason of the efficiency 
of Sunbeam products, including 


SUNBEAM -COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


which have achieved such notable success in the 
service of British and Allied Air Fleets.  Pains- 
taking in every phace of manufacture characterises 
Sunbeam methods, and has earned the title of 
distinction among cars, of the supreme Sunbeam. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ld. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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The post-war Sunbeam will 
be secured by the receipt 
of your enquiry now. 


Manchester : 116, Ceansgate. 


Lonéon and District Agents for Cars :— 
J. KEELE, LTD., 72, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


JY HEREVER a British force is fighting there Vauxhall cars 
are rendering important service. They form part of the 
indispensable equipment of the Army in Mesopotamia, and 

the number employed there is considerable. This fact is one more 
illustration of the extreme versatility, so to speak, of Vauxhall cars, 
which are giving satisfaction under all kinds of road and climatic 
conditions, everywhere maintaining their reputation—‘‘ the finest 
car On active service.” 


In the picture a 25 h.p. Vauxhall staff car is seen fording one of the 
twenty-six small rivers which cross, within a distance of seventeen 
miles, what is called a road. It is not easy to make out any road at 
all, and though picturesque, the spot looks an unpleasant one in 
which to be held up by something going wrong with one’s car. 


The reliability of Vauxhall cars reduces such risks to the minimum. 
' They are unhesitatingly employed on hazardous desert journeys. 
Writing about an expedition into Persia, the object of which was to 
punish a body of hostile Arabs who had been attacking ‘‘ friendlies,” 
a correspondent remarks : ‘‘ The officer whom I spoke to was highly 
delighted with the cars, and we were quite content to carry only 
two spare covers for each car, although going through desert devoid 
of tracks or routes, where we had to plough our own way.” 





Prospective high-grade car buyers are invited to send for the Vauxhall 
illustrated war-brochure, ‘' Letters from the Front,” and particulars 
‘of the arrangements for booking orders for after-war delivery. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD., 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


Admiralty and War Office Contractors 
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I have not been able to find any substantial reason why 
British-grown apples should not be produced to a consider- 
ably greater extent fully equal in quality to the imported 
apples in every respect, save perhaps that of colouring, which 
is effected by the warmer and more sunny summer climate 
of the Far West. Against this, however, may be set the 
superior flavour of the best varieties of British-grown apples. 
The fact that the imported apples at high prices find a ready 
sale is ample evidence that the public will pay the price for 
a superlative article. 

Unquestionably the market superiority of the Western 
apples is due to careful grading, careful packing, careful 
pruning, regular spraying, and last, but by no means least, 
clean and constant cultivation of the orchard land. One 
must be careful to distinguish between the apples grown and 
packed in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia and 
those grown in the Eastern States. In the Eastern States 
there are numerous old-fashioned orchards the products 
of which are sent to this country in barrels, though many 
of the more up-to-date growers are now shipping their fruit 
packed in small boxes in imitation of the Western specialists 
who have achieved such fame as apple growers. 

The main feature about which I wish to write is that of 
clean cultivation of the land upon which the orchard grows. 
The great majority of the big growers of the Western States 
consider their apple crop first, last and all the time, and 
whatever is best for that crop is the order of the day. Well 
may this be so considering the profits per acre obtainable 
from apples properly looked after. 

The one outstanding feature to me when comparing their 
methods with those of the average British orchardists is the 
fact that not a blade of grass, a bush or a vegetable is allowed 
to grow under the trees. The soil is cultivated and stirred 
frequently—in fact, as often as every ten days in some of 
the districts I visited—and the result is retention of moisture 
during the hot months and entire absence of shelter and 
cover for insects and similar pests throughout the year. 
The one exception to this rule of perfectly clean cultivation 
is the growing of occasional crops of clover or other nitrogen 
collecting plants, which are then ploughed under as they 
stand and so serve to enrich and improve the soil with 
nitrogen and humus Constant cultivations are pre- 
eminently the work for a motor tractor suitably designed 
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for work in confined spaces, as the large acreage per day 
which could be covered and the accuracy with which the 
machine can be steered would remove the two chief drawbacks 
of horse cultivations in orchards, viz., time and expense, 
plus damage done to the trees if the working is too close. 
The tractor, being much lower than the horse, would also 
score in this respect, and in addition would provide the 
power necessary to work a powerful and rapid spraying 
outfit. . 
I believe that two British firms are now at work on 
special motor machines suitable for orchard cultivations, 
spraying, etc., namely, the Sanderson Tractor and Implement 
Company of Bedford and Messrs. Weeks and Son, Maidstone. 
The latter firm already have supplied a number of their 
machines to apple and hop growers in their district. 

There are large profits being made by up-to-date growers 
of apples, and motor power will be found of great assistance 
to further increase these profits by reducing labour costs 
and by enabling thorough cultivations and sprayings to be 
carried out rapidly at critical times. 


A MECHANICAL WEED EXTERMINATOR. 


Readers of Country LIFE of July of last year will, perhaps, 
remember an article of mine ve the ‘‘ Once-Over Tiller” 
machine which, in one operation, ploughed the land and 
reduced it to a fine seed bed, and in the machine produced 
by the Quack Grass Exterminator Company of Minneapolis, 
described in our issue of August 31st, will find a very close 
resemblance to the ‘‘ Once-Over Tiller.” The action of the 
two machines is, indeed, similar in principle and both leave 
a finely prepared seed bed, but the weed exterminator has 
the additional mechanism for separating the weed stalks, 
runners, and roots from the soil. 

I believe that both these machines are working on the 
right lines and that, with the help of motor power, we shall 
very soon adopt more “‘ Once-Over ”’ principles and eliminate 
the majority of the many separate operations that now have 
to be carried out in order to secure the necessary fineness 
of tilth for a satisfactory seed bed. Further, a machine 
which will pick up and put through a mill the rough 
soil will inevitably produce much finer and more regular 
results than come from merely “ knocking the soil about ”’ 
as it lies. PLOUGHSHARE. 














| HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


has been the lodestone of mechanical 
genius since Daimler invented his first 
petrol motor. It has occupied the 
attention of engineers in all countries, 
yet it remained for a man—removed 
from engineering circles—to break 
away from the conventions of design 
and produce a sleeve-valve engine, 
which has been developed and per- 
fected by the Daimler Company. 
This is now known as 





The Daimler Sleeve-Valve Engine 





gases is mathematically correct and un- 

varying. Springs, tappets and adjustments 
are entirely eliminated. The sliding sleeve- 
valves that perform this service give perfect 
control and MAXIMUM power production. 
Every user of a poppet-valve engine will 
appreciate what this means in the saving of 
time, expense, and power. 


¥ the Daimler Engine the control of the 


The design is simplicity itself and is worthy 
of investigation from an engineering stand- 
point alone, but to a prospective motorist 
it is imperative. 


Write for booklet giving 


pictorial explanation, 


The Daimler Company, Ltd. 
Coventry 
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QUALITY | By is wround 
*2 | By its surrounding atmosphere of 
- grace and dignity, the Calcott 
LI MITATIO N a | came by the ttle of the Classic 
wz | Light Car. 
5 o| Le 
Rv This appealing quality of appearance, 
82 | in company with its matchless con- 
N absolute limitation is to be &@ | struction and superior service-giving 
A placed upon the production &% | capacity, has placed the Calcot in 
a class where it has never been joined 





of Calthorpe Cars after the 
war—a limitation governed by the 
determination to produce the world’s 
most handsome, most efficient, most 
satisfactory light car. Full provision 
has already been made to assure this. 
Those who wish to greet the post-war 
renaissance of motoring with the 
finest of light cars are invited to 
write for descriptive circular of the 
Calthorpe. Orders placed now will 
be executed in rotation as received. 
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Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912), Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham 
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CALCOTT BROS., LTD., COVENTRY 
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POLICY. 

Realising that the policy of creating a waiting list for Darracq 
| Cars would place at a cisadvantage many of our clients and 
prospective customers now on Active Service or engaged on | 
| work of National Importance we have refrained from establish- | 
| 
| 


ing a priority list for delivery. Our new models will thus 
be equally accessible to all when manufacturing can be resumed. 








THE DARRACQ MOTOR ENGINEERING CO., 
LIMITED, 


JUUUL Townmead Rd., Fulham, London, S.W. 6. WU 
West End Showrooms: 150, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
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BIRDS OF THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


HE following article is not intended to add anything 

to what is strictly called the science of ornithology, 

it is merely a record of what a keen observer has been 

able to notice in one year’s experience with the Army 

out in France. It is primarily intended for fellow- 
readers of Country LiFe who are also out here, that they 
may know some of the interesting possibilities which await 
even the ordinary man. 

One of the most noticeable features of bird life in France 
is the scarcity of some of our most familiar English species. 
lor instance, the rook and the peewit are practically non- 
existent here during the summer; and thrushes and robins are 
comparatively scarce. On the other hand, the abundance of 
magpies which are everywhere, sometimes in flocks of as many 
as twenty, is equally noticeable. But it is rather of the species 
which are to some extent rare in Great Britain that I am now 
writing in particular. 

I may say that my travels have taken me to the districts of 
Ypres, Arras, Bapaume and St. Quentin, and in back areas, from 
Dunquerke to St. Omer, Hesdin, Amiens and Nesle. Generally 
speaking, the country is richer in its birds towards the south. 

The golden oriole soon becomes a friend, as there is a pair 
of these birds in some districts almost in every wood. Once 
seen, or once heard, no observer is likely to miss the oriole again. 
To continue with woodland birds, the pied flycatcher is not un- 
common. I first observed him in a wood near St. Quentin, 
and later saw a flock of immature birds not far from Ypres. 
\mong many warblers, the icterine is—rather strangely— 
perhaps the commonest. His peculiar buzzing note makes 
him very distinct from all other birds of his type. I found the 
grasshopper-warbler twice, and a wood-warbler once last year, 
the latter being near Amiens. Nightingales are delightfully 
plentiful in the French hedgerows, finches are now scarce, 
and buntings more plentiful than in England. Yellow-hammers 
abound and cirl-buntings in most places seem exceedingly 
common. Perhaps this fact about the cirl-bunting has sometimes 
been overlooked. One keen “ bird-man’”’ with whom I spoke 
had only begun to notice the cirl-bunting’s presence at the 
end of his third year out here. 

Much of the country has a wide expanse of open fields with 
a certain number of isolated tall trees. In these trees tree- 
pipits delight to sing, and, indeed, are very much more common 
than in any part of England as far as known to me. In the 
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fields the crested lark is even commoner than is the commor 
skylark. With shorter tail, lighter plumage and more plaintive 
note, he can soon be detected in the air or on the ground. The 
wagtails here are interesting. The black and white variety is, 
I am told, the white wagtail, and not the pied, but this is a 
distinction almost too subtle for the “ ordinary man,’’ who 
observes birds with the naked eye at 5o0yds. to 100yds. 

Field wagtails are common, especially the blue-headed. 
In the nest of this last-named bird I was lucky enough to find a 
young cuckoo (as late as July 30th) last year. The nest was in 
a cabbage garden and it seemed as if more than one pair of 
birds assisted in feeding the cuckoo. 

No bird has surprised me more in France than the black 
redstart. I believe there is no authentic record of this bird 
having ever nested in Britain; yet Northern France seems to 
make a perfect home for him. The only inhabited nest 1 saw 
was on the wall of a house shattered by shell-fire. On two or 
three other occasions I saw young birds which had only recently 
left the nest. The cock bird delights in squatting on the top 
of a lonely ruin, or on the roof in a crowded city, like Amiens, 
piping out his apology for a song. 

A word as to the birds of prey. Kestrels abound and sparrow- 
hawks are not uncommon. I once saw a buzzard wheeling 
Over a small forest, and an expert friend gave it as his opinion 
that this was a honey-buzzard. On two occasions I saw a Mon- 
tague’s harrier, and on two occasions a hobby-kite, all being 
near St. Quentin. Of owls I have only this one thing which is 
worth noting: A little owl used to appear in the ruins of Potijze 
Wood until very shortly before that place became our front 
line in April of this year. Anyone who knows the Ypres salient 
will agree that this bird—together with two crested larks which 
lived at Zonnebeke—deserves a ‘‘ mention.” It would be in- 
teresting to know whether any of your readers have ever seen 
a bird actually killed by a shell; there must have been many 
casualties. I can vouch for at least one magpie which I saw 
fall killed by enemy shell on Advent Sunday, 1917. 

There are a good many quails in France, but ears are more 
helpful than eyes in detecting them. Only once did I succeed in 
tracking down a quail so that I was able to see it. Two other 
very shy birds, the water-rail and the great reed-warbler, I unfor- 
tunately just missed. In each case I was taken to a place 
where friends had seen them several times. Perhaps these 
misfortunes were made up for by a most splendid sight of a pair 
of little bitterns which I obtained in a marshy locality last July. 
There seemed little doubt that the nest was somewhere handy, 
although we were unable to find it. In all, the species I have 
noted in France from April, 1917, to May, 1918, have numbered 
between ninety and a hundred. L. G. M. SHELDON. 














Crusade against Rodents 


Need for Organisation against the great Food-thief 





KXats’ depredations costs every 
inhabitant of the British Isles one 
penny each per day. 


This statement is based upon a 
recent estimation on ascientific basis. 
that the rat population of the country 

actuaily «qual at least to the 
human 


Could a modern Pied Piper be 
discovered with the magic power of 
luring all the rats to their death, he 
would save Great Britain and Ireland 
the colossal damage caused to food 
and property by the rat-enemy in our 
midst—which damage is estimated at 
at least 40 million pounds per annum 


The British Government we 
understand have in mind 
the organising of a cam- 
paign against the rat pest, 
and thus official recogni- 
tion is given to what 
many scientists have long 
realised 
may bea 
mostser! 
ous prob 
lem. The situation calls, however, 
for immediate action, and this is 
emphasised by the daily growth of 
the menace—rats are most prolific, 
one pair often having hundreds of 
progeny in a single season, whilst 
efforts to stemming the tide of rodents 
have relaxed owing to war conditions 


No ordinary method of rat- 
catching or rat-killing can possibly 
avail much against the present hordes 
of these brutes. A mere percentage 
of the rodents is affected by the 
ordinary traps and poisons, and still 
the numbers multiply. 

The only method of extermina- 
tion that can be effective in com- 
pletely ridding our granaries, ware- 









houses, shipping, and mills of these 
pests, is the introduction into every 
rat-colony of the disease germ which 
is isolated and cultivated by one of 
our largest laboratories for bacterio- 
logical research. 

These germs or disease produc- 
ing bacteria are known as the Liver- 
pool Virus for Rats and Mice, pro- 
duced by Evans Sons Lescher and 
Webb Ltd. It is virulent and par- 
ticularly active, and when infection 
is introduced amongst a colony of 
rats by applying the Virus to suitable 
bait, the whole colony is affected and 
exterminated, the rats communicating 
a fatal intestinal disease to one 
another and in most cases being 
speedily obliterated. The Virus hasno 
effect upon human beings or domestic 
animals; and the 
disease produced is 
of a nature that com- 
pels the rats or mice 
to come intotheopen 
air to die, thus caus- 
ing no unpleasant 
smell. 


Liverpool Virus for Rats is 
supplied on bait ready for use in 2/6 
and 6/- tins; for Mice in 1/6 tins. In 
this formtheViru; involves no trouble 
in use; it can. however, be obtained 
without bait if required, in 2/6and 8/- 
tubes for Rats, and 1/6 tubes for Mice. 


The Virus is obtainable from al- 
most all Chemists, but in case of diffi- 
culty write cirect to Evans Sons 
Lescher & Webb Limited, 56, Han- 
over Street, Liverpool, who will sup- 
ply at the above prices, and will 
gladly advise any large users or insti- 
tutions On any matter connected with 
the extermination of the rodents. 
Correspondence as to procedure in 
special circumstances is invited. 
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PLAYER'S 


CodNtRY Liry: 


Cigarettes 


MEDIUM STRENGTH. 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 


IO for 54. 
50 for 2 /O”% 


These Cigarettes are also supplied 
at Duty Free Rates for the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution to wounded 
Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 








Terms and particulars on application to— 


JOHN PLAYER @ SONS, Nottingham 


P738 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 
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G.EC. 


The General Electric Company, 
Ltd., express their regret to 
all customers who are unable 
to obtain Osram Lamps. 

Millions of Osrams are on 
National Service, and _ the 
demands of the Government 
naturally take precedence. 

The G.E.C. have made 
arrangements that will  in- 
crease the output, but not at 
the expense of quality. 






















G.EC. 


The G.E.C. is your guarantee 
of British Manufacture. 
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DAINTY 
CREPE DE CHINE 


JUMPERS 


E have alarge number 

of dainty Jumpers,simi- 

lar in character to the 
garment illustrated, all 
which are made in our own 
workrooms from rich quality 
materials. Thes2 Jumpers are 
adapted from the latest Paris 
Models, and are so daintily 
finished that they are suitable 
for almost any occasion. 





of 


NEW JUMPER in heavv 
quality crepe de chine with 
smockins on_ shoulders. 
pretty roll collar and round 
front with vest of same nia- 
terial, armholes finished soft 
fold. In a large range of 
exquisite colourings. 


Price 78/6 


MEN'S 
KHAKI SOCKS 


light and dark shades, 
with double toe, 4/11 





6 for 28/6 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET AND OXFORD STREET 
==} LONDON, W. 1. == 














NOTE :—This establishment will be closed 
on Saturdays until further notice. 























SPECIALISTS IN 


CRETONNES AND 
SHADOW TISSUES 








THE 


“HATTON” 


A beautiful combination of Rose, Grey and Fawn in three-colour 


CRETONNE 


schemes, on Black, White, or Blue Ground 31 inches wide. 


PER 2/6 YARD. 





A large range of Cretonnes and Shadow Tissues always in stock. 
Sambles post free on application. 


ARCHP. STEWART @ Co. 
Partners: James Stewart, Archd. Stewart, Geo. H. Stewart. 


Dept. C., 40 to 48, Union Street, GLASGOW. 
Established 1870. 
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“It’s allin the Cube!” 


A HK 












RINK a cupful of Ivelcon just before going to bed. You 
will not only find it sufficient as a light meal to 


carry you over until the morning, but it will bring 
refreshing sleep. 


SE Ivelcon daily in the kitchen. It is invaluable for 

making delicious soups, gravies, and hashes. One cube 

makes nearly half a pint of delightful consomme—a 
welcome first course to a well-arranged meal. 


VELCON is the essence of prime beef, delicately flavoured 
with fresh vegetables. It contains no gelatine, yeast, or 
preservative of any description. To prepare Ivelcon simply 

pour boiling water over a cube—one cube makes a break- 
fast cupful. 
Sold at pre-war prices. 
6 Cubes, 6d. 50 Cubes, 3/6. 


IVELCON 


T. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 


12 Cubes, 1\-. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








E have reached a tide in the 

affairs of dress that willy- 

nilly must lead us to the 

securing of seasonable attire. 

I am not at all one with the 
opinion held by many that there are few 
or n> changes. True, the differences are 
subtle, but they are there, neverthe'ess. 
Wh), for example, is going to wear, if it 
can possibly be avoided, the fuller skirt 
and wider coat of last winter? By some 
means or another these will be brought 
into line with the slim svelte appearance 
of the moment, which, when it is not 
exaggerated, expresses an elegance few 
will find it in their hearts to gainsay. 

Although alterations mean deletions 
and not additions, these are not quite 
s» simple as they appear at first sight, and 
the practised eye detects at once the 
handling of the inexpert, particulariy 
where skirts are concerned. That nip-in at 
the hem has more to do with it than the in- 
experienced perhaps are aware, and many 
we!l meaning but disastrous efforts have 
been seen when the sloped-in hem has been 
effected in a sudden casual manner with- 
out any relation to the top of the jupe. 

It is a little amusing to Observe how 
what we save in our skirts we more than 
make up in overdresses and swinging pane's. 
If ever there was a cunning jade it is 
Madame La Mode. And yet how easily 
one forgives her her foibles! She holds 
us, as she always has done, in the palm ot 
her hand, and in the opinion of the greatest 
experts in our midst has never been more 
alluring than she is at present in her 
studiously simple /igve and her exquisite 
colour schemes. For, believe me, there is 
a very big and determined clique behind 
this push for colour. The efforts may not 
materialise to any marked degree just vet, 
but thanks to the Futurist school, whose 
colourings will live far longer than their 
pictures, most of us have acquired a 
craving for vivid nuances, together with 
certain harmonious discords—only com- 
parable with such modern musical com- 
posers as Debussy, Delius and John 
treland—the like whereof has never before 
occurred under these drab skie ; 

Alike in colouring and form we are 
very much under the Chinese and 
Japanese influence. There is a certain 
square appearance accorded to the top of 
teag»wns and cloaks that is clearly the 
outcome of the kimono, and it ts truly 
amazing the amount of change and diversity 


also 


wrought on this text without actually 
ob!ierating the criginal intention. ll 

One of the outstanding features of 
the coming months will be the gown 


running concurrently with the skirt and 
smart knitted jumper, both of which 
are equally clegant and _ satisfactorily 
completed by the long fur-trimmed coat 
or cloak. Consequently the tailored suit 
is not holding the situation so strongly 
as 18 usually the case; that is to say, the 
habillée tailor-made. The knockabout coat 
and skirt is inevitable, and we have abun- 
dant evidence of how admirably and with 
what consistent good taste that is effected. 

But our hearts go out to the thought 
of warm velvet and corduroy velveteen 
dresses—there is a significant amount: of 
the latter material about—and I have 
in mind as I write the vision of a cobalt 


blue velvet gown the very slightly gathered 
skirt of which is just lightly caught up 
at the back, and so reminiscent of a fancy 
in vogue about the late ‘eighties. 


The 


corsage of the approved flat form, forming 
a few rough folds at the waist, had the 
sleeves cut in one and shaped off very 
quickly to fit the arm, the cuffs being of 
skunk, as also the all-round collar, so 
manoeuvred as to stand a little away from 
the throat all round. The waist, it should 
be added, was at a normal line. Indeed, 
there is every good reason to believe that, 
except for actual picture and_ period 
gowns, the short waist is passing away. 
There is no sign of it in any of the latest 
models, while a line carried to the hips 
is frequently seen, and, more often still, 
the normal waist, but with never a sus- 
picion of pressure—merely now and then 
just a hint of a curve. 
Prominent among the 
materials beings cailed to 
the service of wrap-coats 
and cloaks is Duvetyn. 
Some particularly distingué 
cloaks are fashioned of it 
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exclusively without any extraneous decora- 
tion in the guise of fur. Some of 
these have great capuchin collars, others 
equally important cache-nez affairs, and 
it is illuminative to watch the pose that 
is growing up for wearing these cloaks 
with something approaching individual 
distinction. Observe, for example, the 
lady in the picture, who wears a cloak of 
mole-coloured cloth trimmed with mole- 
skin, with the very delightful relieving note 
in a doublure of satin toned to the high 
lights of the fur. Just eveiything, of 
course, depends upon how so fcrmless 
and free an affair as this is worn. 
The soft little cap wcrn with it is also of 
the Duvetyn. Inset there is shown one 
of the fashionable white felt hats, with a 
slim metallic brown quill sweeping across 
the crown. And with that there goes 
a jolly little seal-musquash fur collar with 
vabat ends, a demure yet adorable adjunct 
that could be worn with almost any gown 
or coat. : 

As for the hand-made trimmings 
where millinery is concerned, it seems 

















impossible to stem the tide of 
original inspirations. From shapes 
composed entirely of hand-made 
crochet to the merest little em- 
broidered spray the whole subject 
is attacked in the most know- 
ledgable and clever manner. The 
authorities have realised fully 
that their material sources are 
much restricted, but, nothing 
daunted, they contrive to turn 
out the most bewitching chapeaux 
with anything and _ everything 
that comes to hand, much of the 
charm of the models resting 
upon simplicity of silhouette and 
supremely; good Jigne. 

Immensely fascinating and, 
at the same time, striking an 
original note was a jolly little 
pull-on hat made entirely of 
crochet in the stitch commonly 
known as “ double crochet.’’ This 
was carried out in cornflower blue 
brush wool, another model in 
bright pillar-box red boasting a 
brush wool crochet crown and soft 
floppy cloth brim, the latter 
broken midway with an open 
fagot stitch. Three strands of 
mastic-coloured g cloth, about a 
third of an inch wide, plaited to- 
gether and the ends cut up to 
form a tassel effect, were the sole 
trimming on a rose felt sailor hat. 
One tasseled end was attached to 
the summit of the crown a little 
to the left-hand side, and from 
there took a meandering course 
around the hat until it met again, 
when the two tasselled ends be- 
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FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 


came a smart little upright cocade 
motif. L. M. M. 
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the face. 


Guerlain’s have always held pride of place 
among the discriminating admirers of Perfume, 
and the following are some of the most 
famous Scents which cannot be surpassed — 


Pour Troubler 





Secret de Bonne Femme. 
Known the world over as the best cream for 


Sapoceti Pure Soap —delicately perfumed. 


68 Avenue des : nape wil Paris. 


Fragrans 


Champs Elysées Rue de la Paix 


Quand vient l’été 
Mi-Mai 

















NATIONAL 


Artistic Furriers 


HE new Season's Furs 

represent a combination 
of perfect skins, faultless 
workmanship, and_ clever 
fashioning. They are, indeed, 
a triumph of the Furrier’s 
Art. Connoisseurs will espe- 
cially appreciate the choice 
Silver Fox skins included in 
stock. 


An exceptional! variety of jf 
elegantly made Seal Musquash 
Coats, trimmed with rich, 
dark Skunk. 


Beautifully Ttustrated Booklet 
(28 pages) post free on request 





163 &165 
REGENT STREET 


Wl 
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Good footwear 
is a WECESSITY, 
if one would 
keep fit. Buying 
the best is the 
soundest econo- 
my in a money 
sense too. 








Lonpon—67 -< 68 Cheapside, E.C 2 
24 & 25 Poultry, E.C.2 
376 & 377 Strand, W.C.2 
228 & 229 Piccadilly, W.r 
125 New Bond Street W.1 
2 Ludgate Hill, k.C.4 


59 & to St. Paul's Charchyard, E.C.4 


18, 19, 20 Broad Street Place, E.C.2 
v4 Gracechurch Street, E.C 3 

307 High Holborn, WC1 

71 Moorgate Street, E.C.2 

93 Great Tower Street, ~ C.3 

13 Borough High Street, S.E 1 


50 & 52 High Street. Clapham, S.W.4 


92; 93) 94 High St. Shoreditch, E.1 


LiverxPoo.—37 & 39 Church Street. 
1 Casile Street. 
MANCHESTER—78-84 Market Street. 
20, 22 & 24 St. Mary’s Gate. 
55 Deansgre. 


177 Oxford Road. 





Gras ow—110 & 112 Argyle Street. 





110 & 112 Buchanan Stree. 
EpinpurGH—s North Bridge, 
ABERDEEN—g9 Union Street. 
DuNvEE—28 High Street. 

BELFAST—16 & 18 Donegall Place. 
Dus_in—78 & 79 Grafton Street. 
BiRMINGHAM—47 & 49 Corporation Street. 
Leteps—sz & 53 Briggate. 

BRADFORD—37 Kirkgate. 


SHEFFIELD—47 High Street. (West. 
NEwCASTLE-ON-T YNE—1,3& 5 Grainger St. 


NottTinGHaM—1t, 12 & 13 Long Row. 
Huir—13 & 14 Whitefriargate. 
HuppersrieLp— 14 New Street 
Preston—116 & 117 Fishergate. 
BristoL—14 Wine Street. 
SouTHAMPTON—143 High Street 
CarRbiFF—34 Queen Street. 
SUNDERLAND—195 High Street West. 
Dersy—34 St. Pecer’s Street 
READING —134 Broad Street. 
MipvLE-BprouGH—2 & 4 Newport Road. 


Factory — NORTHAMPTON. 
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Scna for Catalogue 


of Useful Novetties. 


177 f 183 Post Free. 


REGENT ST. 





LONDON ~ 
w Jewellery, Silver, 


Fine L eather Gcods 


Active Service 








VICKERY’S 
POPULAR 
GARDEN 
BASKETS. 


Requisites, 
Watches, Clocks, 


Dressing Cases, etc. 


No. A 1994, 


Original Quality Wicker Gardening Basket (Registered). 


With Green Patent Washable Lining, fitted with every Gardening 

Requisite: Good Trowel, Fork, Hammer, Sécateur, Flower 

Gatherers, Thorn Scissors, Measure, Budding Knife, Bouquet 
Wire, Note Book, etc. Only £2 15s. 


Smaller Oval Shape, very suitable for Lady. 
Only £1 15s. 


A 1995. Round Deep Shape, with High Handle to prevent 
stooping, £2 2s. 

A 1996. Flower Gathering Basket, with Folding Legs; very 
popular, £5 10s. Without Legs, £2 2s. 

A 1997. Flower Gathering Basket, with Spiked Stem to stand 


upright in ground, 25/- and 30/- 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S 
BOOKSHELF 


The Anzac Pilgrim's Progress, by Lance-Corporal Cobber. 

Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Limited. 3s. 6d. and 6s.) 
THE epic of Gallipoli is probably still to be written, and will perhaps be de- 
layed until we are far enough away from the war to see its events in a truer 
perspective than they show for us to-day. Meanwhile it is all to the good 
that men such as Lance-Corporal Cobber, who went through those times, 
should record their impressions, and The Anzac Pilgrim’s Progress, in parts 
at least, goes far beyond a mere eye-witness’s account. It begins with the 
Anzac hearing the call in Australia, and tells of his training, his departure 
from Australia, his weary waiting in Egypt, the fighting on the Suez Canal, 
the departure from Gallipoli. It leaves him ‘‘ down and out,” thanking the 
Lord that though he is a cripple he was still “‘ a hefty, two-legged soul and it’s 
out with the boys till the last !’’ His eulogy on General Birdwood will find 
an echo in every Anzac’s heart. He has humour as well as power, as in “‘ The 
Shortest Way to the Front,’’ where the Sergeant who has drilled the squad 
with words such “‘ as a Sergeant mostly speaks ”’ dismisses them with 


(Simpkin, 


““ When you come to camp you was lumps o’ mud, 
But now, you are men, you are flesh an’ blood, 
You are real live soldiers, s’welp me ! 
An’ if you’re as square as you orter be 
When the Padre arsks, Who made yer, says he, 
You'll tell him the truth, an’ say it was me— 
An’ Gawd didn’t even help me!” 
Even if he had not written in the Australian tongue Lance-Corporal Cobber’s 
verses would have given a true reflection of the Australian spirit which touches 
its deepest note in “‘ Gallipoli Graves,” where, speaking of the men who are 
left behind, he says that they 
“ Know we haven’t finished yet— 
Know that somewhere, safe as sin, 
We'll be fighting till we win— 
Know that by the time we’ve done 
All they died for will be won.” 
The Soul of Susan Yellam, by H. A. Vachell. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. VACHELL in his latest book has busied himself with the problem 
with which many of us are faced to-day, that of reconciling the grief which 
has spared few among us with a belief in a loving, omnipotent, personal God. 
He sets the scene of the struggle between faith and despair in the soul of 
Susan Yellam, a respectable, God-fearing matron, mother of the carrier 
of that village of Nether Applewhite of which he has written very pleasantly 
before. Susan Yellam is a just person, needing no repentance and aware 
of the fact. When her son Alfred goes from her to the war the contrast 
between her worthiness and God’s dealing with her becomes acute. She has 
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already lost a husband and three children, and has believed that in Alfred 
and the solid comforts of her daily life she has found compensation. The 
war sets her doubting whether God’s personal care for her is well founded. 
Mr. Vachell’s answer to her problem seems to be that life on earth is only 
an incident, not a whole, and it is with some such faith as this that Susan is 
left at the end of the book. Susan and her brother, Uncle Habbakuk, and 
Alfred’s wife Fancy are all capital studies, and if Mr. Vachell never glows 
with the fire of inspiration, he has at least written a book which may be 
more than a pastime to some readers. One fault we must find with him: in 
doing what almost every novelist of note has done already, giving us a picture 
of what life was like during the first months of the war, we think that he 
has given a very unfair account of recruiting in the villages. We have a 
vivid memory of a recruiting meeting in a small Kentish village where out 
of perhaps forty persons of both sexes and all ages present seven men volun- 
teered, one considerably over the then military age forcing his way in by 
consistent lying. It is a pity that a novelist of Mr. Vachell’s standing should 
give an impression so unfair to the countryman. We fancy that not many 
villages responded so poorly to the call as his village of Nether Applewhite. 
Bridget, by B. M. Croke’. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 

WHOEVER would read a pleasant story of beauty in distress at the hands of 
mercenary conspirators, but ultimately triumphant, will enjoy Mrs. Croker’s 
story, though it docs not quite reach the standard she has taught us to expect. 
Bridget, who lived on a lonely bog in Ireland, kept out of the way of suitors 
and dressed like any Cinderella, turns out to be an heiress at last, and the 
story ends with her marriage and the confusion of her father and step-mother, 
who were revelling in the income that her own mother had left and which 
was to be hers on her wedding day. Several of the characters are delightful, 
so are the descriptions of Irish scenery and life, even if the denouement must 
be expected long before it is told by the least experienced reader. 








Footsteps, by Dorothy Percival. (John Lane, 6s.) 

A GREAT deal of the action of this book takes place in the bedroom of the 
heroine, which, since it is written from her point of view, is a perfectly natural 
circumstance, for alone with her degenerate and drunken father, on a neglected 
orange farm in the Canary Islands, it is the one place which she can call her 
own. ‘‘ The footsteps” of the title are those to which Daphne Nugent 
listens at night—her father’s as he returns from some riotous card party ; 
those of Gonsalves, the brutal lover who tries to force her into acquiescence ; 
and last of all, those of the honest, manly young English engineer who, over- 
coming the distrust and hatred of men which life has taught her, becomes 
her husband. This is a first novel, and is more than promising. Daphne, 
Ronnie, and her father are all distinct and living characters, if not, save 
Daphne herself, far from the conventional type. The setting seems to be 
the natural one for the story, with no suggestion of a telling mise-en-scéne 
dragged in for effect, and the love story is human and sane. The work of 
a new story-teller whom we shall watch with interest. 
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SPECIAL Real 


Harris and Home- 
spun Tweed Skirts. 
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Superbly Tailored Skirt in Real = 

Harris Tweed, as sketch - 5 Gns. i 

N.B.—These Skirts are perfectly cut and 4 a Ty ‘ 
made by Scotch Tailors who are experts in m OF i kik 
making up Real Tweed and Tartan Skirts. 4 ‘ 

Ladies’ Clan Tartan Skirts in Super- STE - 
fine Saxony, made on the same i 






























































principle as Army Officers’ Kilt, in h 
all procurable Clans - 5% Gans. { spe LAE 
Booklet of Newest Designs in Tartan and 4 
Homespun Skirts, also measure forms and 7 Ty " 
patterns, on application. I : j i ; a 
. savannas B~ {de> 
Everything in Clan Tartans. . Ve ; 
‘ 
ici 4 
THE HOUSE OF McDONALDS, LTD., ae ee A 
was founded in 1826, and is world-famed 7} a i 
for richness of quality and undoubted ae Lf. Bd 
reliability. | ara wea ti 
me Oe Re US 
Scotch Homespuns. AY 
iy Sree re ee 
McDONALDS, LIMITED, are direct col- ath 
lectors from Crofters of Real Harris Tweeds 2 x 
and Highland Homespuns in fashionable Lie 








variety, many of which are woven to their 
own instructions for Ladies’ wear. Real 
Harris is now the Aristocrat of Tweeds 
with a character and distinction unattainable 
in any other tweed. Saxe Blues, New 
Heather Tones, Checks, etc. Special designs 
for Men's Sporting Suits in Real Harris, 
Shetland, and other Homespuns in excep- 
tional choice—Checks, Lovat Tones and 
Heather Mixture — 28in. wide, 10/6 and mo 
12.9 per yard. : 
8 yards for Lady's Costume. 
os Gentleman's Suit. 


Sports Hose to correspond with 
Tartans or Tweeds. 


McDONALDS, LIMITED _ 


21-31, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 


Telegrams: “‘ CHIEFTAINS,”” GLASGOW 
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BLIGHTY TWEEDS 


Hand-woven by Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


Blighty Tweeds are woven from the finest Scotch 
yarns, and are ideal for men’s and women’s over- 
coats, suits and gowns. They are healthful, 
rain-resisting and durable, and possess great 
individuality and artistic merits. 

For the week from 12th to 17th August Burberrys are 
installing a special loom at their Haymarket premises, 
which will be worked by discharged men. 

This interesting Exhibition provides a practical de- 
monstration of the advantages which both the maimed 
victims of the war and the general public derive 
from support of the Blighty organisation. 

Everyone desiring to assist in the economic recon- 
struction of our industrial life will be most welcome 
to call and see the loom at work and inspect the 
whole range of Blighty Tweed patterns. 


‘ 








BURBERRYS, Haymarket, LONDON, S.W. 1 


















Users of Mazda Lamps will always 
be able to conform in full degree 
to the Government Lighting Restric- 
tions, as Mazda Lamps ensure 
the maximum saving in current. 








Ask your Electrician for 
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Fine Furniture at Harrods 


To say that Harrods have more 
than twice the selection of Fine 
Quality Furniture of any other 
House of its kind in Britain 
conveys little of what an actual 
inspection of the Furniture 
itself conveys. 


Towalkround HarrodsGalleries 
is something of a revelation of 
the variety, artistry and excel- 
lence of manufacture still 
available io those who, desiring 
these things, know also where 
to go for them. 


An Example: 


This Cabinet in yellow lacquer on its 
carved and gilt stand typifies the character 
of the fine pieces that Farrvods have 
available. The decoration of the cabinet 
is executed in low tone colours on a back- 
ground of old Chinese yellow with 
pierced and chased mounts. The stand 
itself finely reproducing tie choicest 
characteristics ot the bold style prevailing 
in the latter years of the 17th Century. 


HARRODS LTD 


Wocdman Burbidge Managing Director 


LONDON SW1 
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BLIGHTY TWEEDS 


Hand-woven by Disabled 


Soldiers and Sailors. 


Blighty Tweeds are woven from the finest Scotch 
yarns, and are ideal for men’s and women’s over- 
coats, suits and gowns. They are healthful, 
rain-resisting and durable, and possess great 
individuality and artistic merits. 


Every one who wears Blighty Tweeds is making 
some practical return for the self-devotion of a 
wounded hero, apart from benefiting himself by 
the acquisition of a beautiful and useful material. 
Every piece of Blighty Tweed, as a_ personal 
symbol of the War, is marked with the name of 
the man who has woven it. 


Burberrys control the entire output of Blighty 
Tweeds. 


BURBERRYS, Haymarket, LONDON, S.W. 1 





























RADIATOR 


a No Special 
j Wiring ea uired 


POST 30 /- L. FREE 


® HERBERT# JAMES 
STEVENSON [LT 


16 Water Lane, LONDON cz. 
Telephone AVENUE 4932 
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The “Q” Pocket Alarm Watch 


With luminous dial 
This watch is a remarkably accurate timekeeper, the movement 
being of the best quality, fully jewelled, perfectly balanced and com- 
pensated for all temperatures. It is particularly recommended for 
the use of officers in timing attacks, bombardments, etc. Equally 
suitable for civilians, who, if they possess it, need never depend upon 
memory for punctuality in keeping appointments. The back ot 
the case opens so that at night time the watch may be stood at bed- 
side ready to awaken you in the morning. The alarm is simple to 
set, and at the very moment of the appointed time a lengthy repeater- 
like sound wiil compel your attention, Should you fail to hear it (which 
is hardly possible unless surrounded by noise), its vibrations are 
unmistakably insistent. Each watch is fully guaranteed by the makers, 


Silver— Oxidised— 
White Dial, £8 5 0 White Dial, £7 0 O 
Black Dial, £8 10 O Black Dial, £7 7 O 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. Obtainable only from 


Birch & Gaydon. Ltd. 


Technical & Scientific Instrument Makers to the Admiralty & War Office 


Devt.) 153, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3 7:16"" 
West End Branch (late John Barwise) : 19, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W. 1 
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SOME DISTINCTIVE AMERICAN BODY DESIGNS. 

S the United States has not been at war as long as this 
country, the development of coachwork on the other 
side of the Atlantic has not suffered to the same extent 
as it has over here, and although war effects are begin- 
ning to be felt by American private motorists, some 

fine examples of American body building have been produced 
comparatively recently. We are able to illustrate two of these 
by the famous firm of Brunn and Co., Inc., of Buffalo, U.S.A. 
The first of these shows a saloon limousine on lines more rounded 
even than those introduced by Kellner in Germany some years 
ago. Indeed, they might be called “submarine ”’ lines. This 
handsome body was constructed for the famous aeroplane 
pioneer, Glen H. Curtiss, and is mounted on a 66 h.p. Pierce 
Arrow chassis. 

In the present state of our nomenclature it is difficult to 
give an exact name to the subject of our second illustration. 
According to the strict canons of the coachbuilder it is not exactly 
a brougham landaulet or cabriolet. Perhaps the best term is 
a five-passenger town car, for the leather top and rear quarters 
do not fold. Removable curtains and canopy are, however, 
provided for the driver’s convenience. This handsome vehicle, 





A FIVE-PASSENGER CAR. 
Leather top and rear quartzy, but not collapsible ; removable curtain 
and canopy for driver ; chassis Marmon. 


TOWN 


of which an interior view is also given, is trimmed with fawn- 
coloured cloth, except the cushion back and arm rests, which 
are Of tapestry. The mounts are of Roman gold. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH MAGNETO. 

GENERALLY speaking, British engineers prefer to originate 

rather than to copy. There is, in fact, in the national 
temperament a strong dash of the inventor who, when once 
satistied of his own success, is disposed to lose interest and 
leave detailed development to others. In some cases British 
brains have rendered possible the creation of new industries, 
but no one has taken the trouble to exploit them, with the result 
that all the commercial profit has been made elsewhere. In 
other cases, when foreign inventions have begun to make them- 
selves felt here, our own people have simply acknowledged 
the fact and made no particular effort to copy and improve 
upon the foreign product. Whoever may have been originally 
responsible for the first conception of the high tension magneto 
as an ignition device, it is beyond dispute that, from the very 
early days, Stuttgart manufacturers led the way and that nothing 
was done to prevent them from obtaining what was to all intents 
and purposes a monopoly. In particular, the Bosch magneto 
showed itself to be an extraordinarily reliable ignition appliance. 
In fact, its arrival was epoch-making, since it allowed 
motorists for the first time to forget the existence of the ignition 
system, because that system gave so little trouble. Previously, 
most of the little difficulties experienced upon the road were 
connected with ignition. Accumulators ran down or went 
wrong, coils and particularly their tremblers were an endless 
source of worry. It was seldom that anything approaching 
perfect synchronism was obtained. The high tension magneto 
simplified the whole system, eliminated its most troublesome 
features and provided means whereby a supply of the necessary 
current was made continuously available without reliance 
having to be placed upon repairers and their charging equip- 
ments. Probably there has been no one invention that has done 
more to popularise motoring than the high tension magneto. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF THE ‘‘ BOSCH.” 


W ITH what now seems to us rather surprising complacency, 

we permitted ourselves before the war to remain depen- 
dent upon Stuttgart for at least 95 per cent. of the magnetos 
fitted upon British vehicles. We were, in fact, getting from 
Germany an absolutely essential portion of the power plant 
for our military and civilian road transport. When war broke 
out, the difficulties of the position were realised. There was 
a vague impression that, for some reason or other, a good magneto 
could not be built in Great Britain. For the moment we were 
able to draw upon the stocks of Bosch and other magnetos 
lying in this country, but these stocks were very rapidly exhausted. 
It is extremely creditable to British engineers that a danger so 
imminent should have been averted so successfully. We have on 
past occasions referred to the creation of the British magneto 
industry and its organisation as a whole. 

At the moment we may make specific reference to one 
particular concern. This is the British Lighting and Ignition 
Company, a firm supported by the great house of Vickers and 
brought into existence to take over the premises and plant of the 
Bosch Company in England. The writer, with others, was invited 
a few days ago to view the B.L.I.C. works. These are situated 
in buildings originally intended mainly as repair shops and store 
rooms, which in most ways have been found to be admirably 
adaptable to their new purpose. They are now excellently 
equipped with machine tools, specially designed for the very accu- 
rate work of magneto manufacture. Some twelve types of magneto 
are turned out, the various models ranging in weight from about 
541b. to upwards of 6olb. B.L.I.C. magnetos are available for 
every type of internal combustion engine, whatever its size 
and power. 


FUTURE 
PROSPECTS. 


HE firm has 
no intention 

of stopping at 
this point. As 
soon as free 
development is 
possible its 
manufactures 
will cover the 
whole range of 
electric appli- 
ances utilised in 
connection with 
motor vehicles 
and with in- 
ternal combus- 
tion engines 
generally. The 
title of the firm 
to some extent 
conveys its in- 


ceeaan  itand INTERIOR OF TOWN CAR. 


these intentions Fawn-coloured cloth, except the cushion back 
will be carried and ayrm-vests of tapestry; Roman gold 


out is, we feel mounting. 











A PIERCE ARROW ‘SALOON.’ 
Special design for Glen H. Curtiss. 
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sure, guaranteed by the connection of Vickers and also by the 
fact that the B.L.I.C. Company still retains the services of Mr. 
Bennett, who for so many years controlled the business done from 
the premises which the Company now occupy, and whose experi- 
ence in the manufacture and working of magnetos is probably 
unrivalled in this country. 

No attempt has been made to produce immediately new 
models of magneto differing materially from the pre-war Fosch 
types. Such alterations as have been made are matters of the 
smallest details and generally concern methods rather than 
design. Meanwhile, the Germans are still contented with the 
pre-war Bosch types for their own use. These were so eminently 
satisfactory and so perfectly reliable that there could be no 
justification for taking the risk of trying important modifications 





bg ye under present circumstances. The aim is to produce a thoroughly 

ph os eee ‘sound product at least as good as the German, and perhaps a 

Bis ay little better ; this aim has been achieved, and the results attained 

ee bd e “3 as regards both quality and quantity of output are, without 

See 1se o1ce., a question, wonderfully satisfactory. 

i as THE FACTORS INFLUENCING DEVELOPMENT. 

: Bee FOR the future of our magneto industry we are, as Mr. Caillard 

e tells us, dependent upon three factors. _ The first, and 

. me perhaps the greatest of these, is co-operation and understandin 

NVESTIGATE the merits of | rian Capital and] abour. The BLLC. is fortunate in avis 

: x at its head a man of broad views, well able to appreciate both 

an Overland Car and make it “| points of view in this great problem. Mr. Caillard is of the 


vounger generation of the industry. He comes, however, of a 
family that is accustomed to grappling with great industrial 
problems, and some indication of his personal qualities in this 
direction is afforded by the fact that a few months ag» he was 
unanimously elected Vice-President of the Association of British 
Motor and Allied Manufacturers. 

Assuming that we can succeed in convincing all concerned 
that the ultimate advantages both of Capital and of I abour can 
best be obtained by close and friendly co-operation, the next 
factor in the future success of our magneto industry depends 
on the action of the Governments of the Empire. The industry 
is still young and, if subjected to competition of too violent 
a character, it may have difficulty in placing itself upon a satis- 
factory footing. As a key industry, it deserves and expects 
a considerable measure of Government support. 


When you ride in an Overland y THE USES OF FARM 
When (@ WEEDS.-1 


TTENTION is usually focussed upcn the harm wrought 
by weeds if they are allowed to flourish among crops. 


your choice. 


The Overland is manufactured in 





the largest motor car factory in 





the world. It represents an ex- 
ceptional value and is backed up 


“! by a service that leaves nothing to 


be desired. 











you ride well in a light car. 


you purchase an Overland you 


r h st So much emphasis is laid on this aspect of the case that, 
purchase a complete motor car. : as a general rule, the fact that these very plants are 
. . i. distinctly useful is not recognised. Yet, up to ccm- 

It 1S fully equipped. It IS a ae paratively recent times, many weeds were in common mecical 
. ; oe” be and domestic use in this country, and at the present day some of 
simple car offering ready acces- ‘ a them are still used abroad and are even exploited commercially. 
hea lec Until at least the seventeenth century the study of plants was 

tbili i a bad Ss carried on almost entirely by the old herbalists, and the majority 
sibility of all Ms parts. The foe Sas of wild plants kad certain medicinal virtucs, either imaginary 
: 7 oes or real, attributed to them. Superstition and fact were curicusly 
long-stroke ee Sees but little Lr anand intermingled and all sorts of charms and incantations were re- 


sorted to in order to increase the efficacy of the herbs. In the 
““leechdom ”’ of Ampuleius the tall buttercup is quoted as a 
specific cure for lunacy. ‘‘ For a lunatic take this wort and 
wreathe it with a red thread round a man’s swere (neck) when the 
moon is on the wane, in the month which is called April, in the 
er early part of October scon he will be healed.” 

S| We are booking ordrs now for i ier ® In spite of all th» superstition, however, the herbalist had 
Se carly delivery after the war. a marvellous know!e:.ge of the medicinal virtues of plants, and 
, es though most of tl.e native herbs have been supplanted by culti- 
vated and foreign plants which are more efficacious, a few are 


fuel—assuring you economy in 


mae upkeep. 





X H 
fe | fe still in use in the materia medica of the day. The most familiar 
W | | lys -Overland . Lid. : ‘ mi example is deadly nightshade, which de py ss bella- 
151-153 Greal Por 2 iy donna, but happily this is not a farm weed. ne weeds, however, 
» orlland Streel. London. HII do make their contribution. The poisonous hemlock (Conium 
ay maculatum) was known at the time of Theophrastus (322 B.c.), 
Telephone. . Mayfair 6700 iy 8 3 when it was used in medicine and for causing death. Nowadays 


its fruits are still used as the source of the alkaloid conine, which 
has a peculiar effect upon the nerves and is occasionally pre- 
scribed for that purpose. The meadow safiron (Colchicum 
autumnale), which is very dangerous in meadows because it is so 
poisonous to cattle, is useful in cases of gout and rheumatism, 
the dried corms and seeds both being valuable. In Plin:-’s time 
a decoction of the common red poppy was used as a liniment to 
reduce inflammation of the eyes, but other species of poppy are 
much stronger narcotics. Nowadays, however, the wila poppy is 
chiefly valued in pharmacy on ; cccunt of the fine red colouring 
agent obtained from its petals, especially when fresh. 

With appropriate treatment many weeds yield colouring 
matters which have been used as dyes of varying quality. Most 
of these have fallen into disuse with the great advance in our 
knowledge of the chemistry of dyes, especially since the intro- 
duction of synthetic colours. Some of the native plant dyes, 
however, were once much prized, and a few are still in local 
use in various parts of the country. Dyer’s rocket (Reseda 
luteola) has long been cultivated for the sake of the beautiful 


Telegrams . . Wilovelon, London. 
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We illustrate hereunder the 
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popular 


then produced. e are out for 


Show Rooms 


15.9 Car, which created a || 
great number of records on road and track. 
This car was undoubtedly the finest 2 
F eclipsing 
everything before manufactured and res 
fully request your name toadd to our List 
for particulars of Post-War models to be 
sent you immediately they are available. 
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yellow colour it yields, as well as for the paint called Dutch pink 
which is manufactured from it. Avens (Agrimonia eupatoria) 
provides a good nankeen dye for wool, which is of a bright shade 
if the plant is gathered when the flowers are beginning to open, 
and darker if culled in September. Ladies’ bedstraw (Galium 
verum) has been recommended by some authorities as a substi- 
tute for madder, as the red dye obtained from its roots is equal 
or even superior to that valuable dye. Cultural experiments 
have been carried out, but as the yield is only about 12$cwt. 
of dried roots per acre, it is doubtful if it would be a profitable 
crop to grow. The roots are apparently still used by Highlanders, 
who boil them with the yarn, adding alum to fix the red colour. 
If, however, the flowering tops are boiled with alum, a bright 
yellow colour is obtained. Woadwax or dyer’s greenweed 
(Genista tinctoria) gives a bright yellow dye, which forms the 
celebrated Kendal green when the dyed articles are dipped into 
a blue solution of woad, made from Isatis tinctoria, a plant which 
provided the ancient Britons with their war paint. In some places 
the country folk make a kind of rouge from the root of the 
bastard alkanet (Lithospermu:n arvense), which is specially 
used by girls in Sweden on festal days. The red bark will stain 
oily substances as well as paper, linen and skin, and so it is some- 
times used as a colouring principle for ointments. One very 
ancient use of plants is mentioned by Pliny, who states that wild 
orache (Atriplex sp. ?) was used to colour hair black. 

At the present day very few weeds are held in any repute 
for culinary purposes, though a few of them had a brief reign in 
the spring of last year, when the hard frosts had killed off most of 
the ordinary green vegetables. Nevertheless, some might well 
be utilised to a certain extent, as they are excellent additions to 
salads and are cultivated for that purpose by the initiated. 
Dandelion and chicory, when blanched, provide tender shoots 
which add an agreeable bitterness to a salad; sorrel leaves are 
pleasantly acid, and borage may be utilised as an aromatic. 
Nettle tops, gathered in the early spring, are boiled as a substi- 
tute for spinach and are regarded as excellent blood purifiers. 
Many of the other plants that were once used as pot herbs do not 
seem at all attractive to our modern tastes. Shepherd’s purse 
was boiled and eaten as greens, and is said still to be sold for this 
purpose in some parts of North America. Nipplewort, white 
deadnettle and bladder campion have all had their uses as green 
vegetables, and the latter, of which the leaves are said to resemble 
peas in flavour, were eaten by the inhabitants of Minorca in 1685, 
when locusts had destroyed the corn crops. 

In the neighbourhood of Bath a kind of wild Star of Bethle- 
hem (Ornithogalum pyrenaicum) is exceedingly abundant as an 
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French or Prussian asparagus. It is much relished, and would 
possibly be improved by cultivation. The roots of the early 
orchis (Orchis mascula), which is abundant in moist meadows 
(especially in Gloucestershire), provide a very nutritive sub- 
stance called salep when they are heated and dried in the air. 
Salep contains much nutriment in a very small bulk and forms 
a great part of the diet of the inhabitants of Persia, Syria and 
Turkey, who cultivate the orchis for this purpose. It can be 
used as a profitable addition to bread. Another edible root, 
which is, however, much neglected in this country, is that of the 
earthnut (Conopodium denudatum). When boiled or roasted 
these roots resemble chestnuts in flavour, and in Holland and 
the Alps are boiled’ and served with butter; in Sweden they 
are regularly put upon the market. Children are very fond of 
earthnuts and dig them up to eat raw, and pigs are able to 
detect them underground as they do truffles. 

Occasionally some of the common weeds have come to the 
rescue in times of famine and have tided p. ople over the difficult 
periods. Silverweed roots are eaten in the Hebrides, either raw 
or boiled, and in times of scarcity they have been made into 
bread by the people of Tiree and Coll, who have lived upon it 
almost entirely for months together. Common sorrel is made into 
a kind of bread in parts of Sweden, where it is difficult to grow 
either barley or rye, and, consequently, the food of the poorer 
people sometimes consists chiefly of sorrel bread and bark bread. 
The root of the common sowthistle has also served a similar 
purpose in cases of emergency. 

Weeds and beverages have long been closely associated. 
The common ground ivy was used by the Saxons as one of the 
chief components of beer, and until the time of Henry VIII, when 
it was supplanted by hops, this plant was used in the brewing 
of ale to flavour and clear it. Even now village herbalists 
occasionally dry the leaves and use them as a substitute for tea. 
Milfoil is added to beer in Sweden and Africa to increase its 
intoxicating power, and in this country wild avens used to be put 
into ale in springtime to give it a pleasant flavour and prevent it 
from turning sour. 

Chicory is undoubtedly the most important weed that is 
used in beverages. The root is white and bulky, and it is dried, 
roasted and powdered for use as a substitute or an adulteration 
for coffee. In Belgium it has long been used instead of coffee, 
and in this country many people prefer the mixture of the two 
to the pure beverage. It is largely cultivated in some parts 
of England, the roots being used commercially and the leaves 
as a cattle food. The seeds, or rather fruits, of goosegrass 
(Galium aparine) have been used for a similar purpose, especially 


arable weed, 


and in the spring the young shoots are sold in the 
market as a substitute for asparagus, under the name of Bath, 


in Sweden. 
tute for coffee. 


WINIFRED E. BRENCHLEY. 


Dandelion roots have also been used as a substi- 
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Fordson Tractor 
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By the Food Production Department 
Ministry of Munitions. 


AGRICASTROL 


The Food Production Department ran lubrica 
tion trials upon FORDSON Tractors over eight 
days of ten hours each day. The ground was 
hilly, and the low gear was generally used. The 
tractors started up on 24 gallons of iubricant, and 
one quart was added four times each day—say, 
one gallon daily. On the eighth day a sample 
was drawn from each sump, and - analysis was 
found to contain only 8 per cent. of paraffin. It 
was estimated that the tractors could have run 
for another seven to ten days without changing 
the oil in the sump and working on above lines 
Now it had been usual to empty out the 24 
gallons per day and refill with clean oil- Thus, 
taking only eight days of the test, with the old 
oil of doubtful quality used in the trials, Prard 
gallons would have been used. With 
CASTROL—the new oil—2$4 gallon: AS the 


The result of the above 


job, and then was good for another similar run 
Consequently, 104 gallons will go as far as 20 
gallons of ordinary stuff. 

te is this? Paraffin is used as the propelling 
orce. 
and some of - gets cown into the sump and 
mixes with the oil, thins it down, and soon 
makes it worthless AG ICAS 1 ROL prevents 
this very materiaily I's purpose isto doso. It 
stops the passage of the paraffin along the piston, 
is not affected, not thinned down, in we same 
way as the cheap oil, and it keeps a film of good 
oi: twixt piston and cylinder all the time. The 
sump thus keeps its fill of good, full-bodied oil, 
which only slowly becomes adulterated by the 
parafin, All this means proper lubrication of 
the rubbing surfaces, less friction, ess wear, and 
thus longer life of the engine. 


Trials is that the Food 


Production Department promptly switched on to 
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is sold in two grades:—Agricastrol No. 1 Summer grade, Agricastrol No. 2 


Winter grade for use on Fordson and all Paraffin Farm Tractors. 


Agricastrol No. 2 Winter—keeps liquid during cold weather—no freezing—no stoppages—no 


loss of time. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Ltd. 


(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 


ee HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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'More Spark Energy 


and Sparks at much lower speeds 
than any pre-war magnetos of equal 
size and weight. 

The type illustrated is for 4 & 6-cyl. 
Light Car Engines; weight only 83lbs. 
The 
M-L Magneto Synd., Ltd., Coventry 


Members of the British Ignition Apparatus Association 
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Famous This Hostelry is famous as the spot where 
He telri Charles I. gave himself up. The roomin which he 
osteirtes slept is keptin pretty much the same stateas when 


Series—No. 2. the King occupied it, and it is shewn to visitors. 


BIELSIZIE 


The ‘‘after-war” Car 


which will add to an unblemished record, 

the fame which is ever accorded to the 
‘latest thing.” 

At present no new vehicles can be supplied, o Hy 

whole plant being on *‘ Government Service," 

but for after-war delivery we ask you to 

earmark ° ‘ Belsize.” 
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(CINCHER Cross 


PERFECTION 


J Us1 as—in the World 
of Art—the Venus de 
Milo is acknowledged 
to be the most perfect re- 
presentation of the female 
form, so—in the Motor 
World-the ‘‘CLINCHER 
CROSS"’ is recognised 
as the most perfect All 
Rubber, Non-Skid Tyre, 
The North British Rubber Co., 


Ltd., Edinburgh, 
London and Branches. 
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‘THE BEST TRACTOR ON EARTH’ 


‘CLEVELAND 


THE ONLY LIGHT SUCCESSFUL 


Tractor 
A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


The new model incorporates many improvements making it stand 

out in striking contrast from all others. It is more than just a 

tractor, for it will do all the work of a stationary engine. Light to 

operate : dust, dirt and mud proof. Created record for lowest 
paraffin consumption. 
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TRANSACTIONS IN 
REAL ESTATE 


IGURES, we are told, can be made to prove anything. 
They need no manipulation, however, to demonstrate 
the activity of the market for real estate in Great 
Britain, especially during the last two or three years. 
In the present year the reported sales of landed estates 
and farms exceed {4,000,000 sterling, compared with 
£3,300,000 in the corresponding period of 1917. I 

The operation known as “‘ the break-up of estates ”’ had 
been in progress some time before the outbreak of the war. 
The land clauses of the Finance Act (1909-10) had given it a 
marked impetus, and landowners hurried into the market, 
some of them offering easy terms of purchase to their tenants, 
and others, disregarding the element of priority which the 
tenants were supposed to enjoy, sold lock, stock and barrel 
to speculators, who subsequently sought profit by resale to 
the tenantry. Not a few mansions were sold with the 
immediately adjoining parklands, and shorn of the dignity 
of broad acres actually appurtenant to ‘“‘ the great house,” 
and scores of farms fell into separate ownership. There were 
many causes besides the Finance Act that induced owners to 
try to sell, and the example of certain of the largest landlords, 
true “ territorial magnates,” was followed without hesitation 
by others who inferred that the sales in question were effected 
on advice of peculiar soundness, based upon a long view of 
events and tendencies. On the other hand, the prospects 
of the tenant farmer in acquiring his holding were sketched 
in sombre colours by persons of great experience in estate 
management, particular stress being laid on the fact that 
the upkeep of the farms must for the future be carried out by 
the tenant at his own expense, that the rentals of most 
farms represented but a trifling return on their capital value, 
and that tenancy was better than ownership, the farmer 
retaining his capital for use in his business and having the 
landlord to serve as a buffer to absorb the shock of bad seasons, 
and so forth. 

The war supervened with all its radical alterations of 
conditions. In a word, the fundamental difference that it 
made to the outlook on landed affairs was the elevation of 
farming into one of the paramount interests in the defence 
of the realm. To cultivate every acre to the maximum 
became all important, and the immediate rise of prices of all 
sorts of produce put farming on a very strong basis. The 
probability that rents would tend towards a level coincident 
with the general rise in the value of money also encouraged, 
and continues to encourage, the farmer and investors generally 
to purchase land. The certainty of a sure and satisfactory 
return on the agricultural portions facilitated the sale of large 
landed estates in their entirety. The result of these and other 
influences, which cannot at the moment be mentioned, has 
been to bring into the market an unprecedentedly large 
number of estates in every part of Great Britain, and almost 
all of those submitted have changed hands, an abortive 
auction having now rarely to be recorded. 

The stream of property into the market runs with 
unabated vigour, and, alike for entire estates and for the more 
frequently found sales of ‘ outlying parts,” the demand 
remains most eager. Here and there an inclination is shown 
to contrast prices with those prevailing in pre-war days, and 
mild astonishment is expressed that they rule so much 
higher ; but the criticism is superficial and local, taking no 
account of those factors which promise not merely to maintain 
values, but to enhance them far beyond those yet obtained. 
New conditions prevail, and it is safe to say that British 
land values have still a long way to go before they reach a 
point at which they will cease to be attractive, viewed simply 
as an investment, while the amenities of estate ownership 
promise to-day as much as they have ever done in essential 
respects. ‘‘ Laudaturque, domus longos quae _prospicit 
agros. 

The increase of three-quarters of a million sterling in 
this year’s turnover compared with the considerable sum 
realised in the corresponding nine months of last year is im- 
portant in itself, and yet more significant in its economic 
aspect. Noprecise data are available yet as to the number of 
buyers, but it may be pointed out that, whatever else the 
transfer of land may mean, it annihilates arguments still 
current to-day, but founded, as they are usually, upon the 
facts as they existed at the time of the enquiry into land 
ownership in 4874-75, when, exclusive of London, of roads, 
Crown woodlands, wastes, commons and houses with less than 
an acre, the 32,862,343 acres were owned by 269,547 persons ; 
that if properties of less than 10 acres were omitted there 
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remained 32,383,664 acres cwned by no more than 147,564 
persons ; and that half the agricultural land of the country 
belonged to just over 2,000 persons. 


During the last few days many extensive properties have been disposed 
of. Nearly £110,000 was obtained by Messrs. Barber and Son, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Curtis‘and Henson, at their sale at Wellington of Lord Forester’s 
Dothill Estate, only a few lots not being dealt with at the auction. Dothill 
is bounded on the north by the Wrekin and Ercall Hills, and it is intersected : 
by the main road from Wellington to Bridgnorth. The sporting rights are 
let to Mr. E. Hickman until February next. 

Lord Alington’s cstate, Down St. Mary, came under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley at Barnstaple. All the sixty-three lots were sold 
for a total of £61,165. The estate of 2,630 acres extends through several 
parishes, and includes about twenty large farms. Following the usual practice 
of offering a property first as a whole and, if not so sold, then in lots, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley submitted Tingrith Manor, at Bedford, belonging 
to Captain Trevor Trevor Battye. <A bid of £45,500 was accepted for the 
entire estate of 1,114 acres, which has a rent-roll of over £2,030 a year. The 
northern portion of the Duke of Sutherland’s es:ates, 238,000 acres, will be 
offered at Hanover Square on October 30th. The whole of the Naver, a 
famous salmon river, is included in the sale; the sport generally is remark- 
able, and the loch and mountain scenery not to be excelled anywhere in the 
Highlands. 

The Countess of Warw:ck has sold, through Messrs. Alfred Sav:ll and 
Sons, the remaining portions of her Ingarsby estate, Leicestershire, approxi- 
mately 660 acres, six miles from Leicester and twelve from Melton Mowbray. 
The total purchase-money amounted to £18,100. Acting for the same vendor 
the firm has also sold the principal portions of the Passenham Manor estate, 
near S:ony Stratford. The old-fashioned brick, stuccoed and tiled Manor 
Farm, with the mill and the Manor House, were sold together for £11,500 to 
the tenant, Mr. W. J. N. Frost. 

Major F. J. B. Wingfield Digby, D.S.O., placed 1,089 acres of the outlying 
portions of his Sherborne Castle estate, Dorset, in the hands of Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Oakley and Garrard, for real:sation locally. Special opportunities 
were afforded to the tenants to acquire their holdings, the first offer being 
made to them in every. instance, and many of them availed themselvcs of it. 
Inclusive of the timber the total amount yielded by the sale was £60,000, 
every lot changing hands. One holding, knowa as Picket Farm, which, wth 
290 acres, realiscd £6,500, was originally an old religious house, the oak- 
framed timber roof of which still exists above the bedroom ceilings. Tiere 
is also a fine old Engl’sh mullioned w:ndow in the gabled eastern end of the 
house. 

Farther westwards the inclusion of the headland known as The Dodman 
attracted special attention to the sale of Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s Cornish 
propertics, these and other Devon and Cornwall lands, aggregating over 
12 square miles, being offered within a fortnight. 

The market for Kentish land has been very active of late, especially 
notable sales having taken place in the Ashford district, where for miles 
the wayside houscs and farms bear posters announcing their sale, and, in 
many cases, conspicuous coloured tickets, ‘‘ Lot so-and-so,” labelled like an 
article of furniture or an implement. It strikes the passer-by as somewhat 
odd, and if it 1ouses the desire to investigate a possible bargain, the feeling 
is only momentary, and is almost instinctively repressed as seeming to induce 
one to take an unfair advantage of the tenant, whose resources, one feels, 
ought not to have to be matched with those of a stranger who can find some- 
where equally acceptable and perhaps not involving any wrench with long 
connections. 

Lord Gerard’s outlying land at Eastwell Park and Chilham Castle are 
among the East Kent lots lately under the hammer, and this week w:tnessed 
the offer of Lee Priory, near Canterbury. Mr. Alfred Burrows and Messrs. 
Hobbs have been disposing of rich grazings in Romney Marsh. Nearer 
Town, houses such as Kenward, a Georgian residence and 100 acres, have 
been dealt with by Messrs. Hamp‘on, and others at Tunbridge Wells by Messrs. 
Brackett and Sons and Messrs. E. J. Carter, Banks and Bennett. Around 
Rochester and at Marden and other places Messrs. Cobb have held very 
successful sales. Privately, Messrs. Trollope have disposed of 737 acres 
of the Addington Park estate, near Croydon. 

Outlying portions of Idsworth, Hants, 1,598 acres, fetched £27,921, 
at Horndean, through Messrs. Richard Austin and Wyatt. Nearly £83,000 
was realised at Grantham, Messrs. Escritt and Barrell conducting the auction, 
for 3,500 acres of Culverthorpe, at Heydour. 

Associations with Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway lend a special charm 
to one of the properties on the Ragley estate lately offered by Messrs. Ludlow 
and Briscoe at Birmingham. The house, known as Shottery Old Manor, 
contains a roof chapel, which was originally used for secret celebrations of 
the Mass. With 564 acres the house was sold for £18,000. ARBITER. 

*,* We purpose giving jrom week to week a review of the more important 
transactions in landed esiaes. Full aid duly authenticated particulars of 
items suitable for pubicaicn should be sent to the offices cof Country LiFe 
as promp-ly as possible. 





WITH prices going up on every side to an extent that nothing but the 
continued good news from the front prevents from being quite alarming, 
care in making purchases of every sort is more than ever incumbent on the 
housew:fe. Table linen and household linen will not last for ever. In this 
connection the autumn sale of Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver, Regent Street, 
W., w.ll prove a real aid to economy. Pure Irish linen tablecloths begin 
at 12s. 9d. __ Linen sheets, hemstitched and washed, ready for use, 2yds. by 
3yds., can be had from 93s. 6d. per pair, plain pillow-cases from 4s. 11d. each. 
Layettes and children’s clothes generally have always been a feature of 
Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver’s lingerie department. Nothing could be 
more charming than the tiny suits for boys, of which one in cream serge to ~ 
fit a laddie of two and a half years, double-breasted and with collar and 
cuffs of pink, blue, or ivory silk, price 41s. 6d., is a charming example. 
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Motov-Car Co. Ltd Coventry. 
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SHOOLBREDS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W1 





GOLF 
COATS 


SPORTS 
COATS 







Unexcelled Smart, 
for all Comfortable, 
Outdoor and very 
Sports Serviceable. 





Weillustrate a 
useful Coat in 
soft CaShmere 
Woolwithsash 





of same. In 
Saxe, Natural 









Brown,Purple, 
Navy, Rose, 
Bottle, Covert, 
Canary, Grey 
and Black. 


75/9 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF FASHIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS POST FREE 


Cashmere 
Wool is very 
light in weight 
while being 
warym and 
weary resisting 
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KNITTED 
COATS 


RACTICAL, useful 
P and becoming, in a 

variety of exclusive 
designs. 


FLEECY KNITTED 
WOOLLEN COAT, as 
sketch, full fitting shape, 
with long roll collar and 
sash. Made from the 
softest and best quality 
alpaca wool in a well 
chosen range of beaut - 
ful contrasting stripe 
colours. M deexpressly 
for Marshall & Snelgrove 


Price 8 Gns. 


H.2 Ladies’ Sheer Linen Hand- 7 
kerchiefs, with 6 rows of veining. | 
1/- per dozen. | 

Ditto with 3 rows of veining. 
| 13/6 per dozen. oi 








MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET AND OXFORD STREET’ 
== LONDON, W. |. === 

















NOTE.—This establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 
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THE BUSINESS OF WAR. 
Y the publication of his book, ‘“‘ The Business of War,”’ 
Mr. Marcosson has given us a good opportunity of 
getting a real appreciation of the wonderful organi- 
sation embodied in the Army Service Corps. At the 
beginning of the war the A.S.C. numbered less than ten 
thousand men and a few hundred officers. Originating in 
Wellington’s Royal Wagon Teams, it has now attained numbers 
far greater than those of any complete army that Wellington 
himself ever commanded. When we read the details of the 
business-like method by which the work of the A.S.C. is carried 
on, we begin to realise what a wonderful feat has been performed 
in a very short time. We know how difficult it is to develop 
a small and comparatively simple business very rapidly into a 
large and complex one. The methods that serve well for the 
first would often lead to chaos in the second. Despite all the 
difficulties, we find a universal appreciation of the fact that 
the A.S.C. has fulfilled all its duties to the complete satisfaction 
of the fighting forces. Its development to its present dimensions 
and efficiency would, of course, have been absolutely impossible 
had not the services of the motor vehicle been available. At 
the outbreak of war mechanical transport was almost, if not 
quite, untried in the field. A few steam lorries had been used 
in South Africa, and quite small fleets of motor vans had taken 
part in Italian operations and in the earlier Balkan wars. Mr. 
Marcosson describes how, when the war broke out, our military 
transport was formed out of commercial and public service 
vehicles. This improvisation was not without its amusing and 
picturesque side. The lorries and ’buses carried the names and 
advertisements of their proprietors, and of theatres and other 
advertisers. A convoy of "buses bore announcements intended 
to instil the 
merits of the play 
‘Potash and 
Perlmutter.’’ 
When the first 
line of ’buses, filled 
with British 
Tommies, swept 
up the road to 
Mons, the French 
soldiers and 
civilians stood at 
attention on the 
roadside and 
yelled, ‘* Vivent 
les Générals 
Potash et Perl- 
mutter.’’ One 
imagines that this 
was just one of 
those little mis 
takes which would 
be encouraged 
rather than cor- 
rected by the 
average British 
soldier. 
DANGERS AND 
DIFFICULTIES. 


REVE RTING to 


the serious 
subject-matter of : : ; 
oo a A VAUXHALL STAFF CAR 


review, it is official description accompanying 
practically impos- 
sible, without in- 
dulging in lengthy quotations, to give any real idea of its extremely 
informative and interesting contents. The chapters likely to be 
of most interest to our readers will enable them to trace the 
life-history of any type of military motor vehicle from its manu- 
facturer’s shops until the day when it ultimately reposes on 
the scrap-heap. The reader will get an insight into the great 
business organisation of which this vehicle forms a little 
part. He will see how each small item is kept in touch 
with the centre of the whole huge system; how the 
position and duty of each vehicle are clearly known at any 
given moment. Anyone who has friends or relations working 
injthe A.S.C., M.T., can, with Mr. Marcosson’s help, get a fair 
idea of what this work means and of the risks and responsi- 
bilities that beset it. There are those who are disposed to 





BADLY 


the photograph 
appropriately spelt as 





belittle the qualities of the A.S.C., M.T.’s personnel on the grounds 
that they take little or no part in the dangers to which the armies 


are exposed. Let them read what Mr. Marcosson has to say 
upon this subject. They will then find that the military motor 
vehicle only begins to figure in the scheme of transport after 
the danger area has been reached. The further it goes from 
that point, the greater the risks to which it is exposed. It is 
the chosen target of enemy artillery and aircraft. It forms the 
line of communication, the breaking of which means disaster 
to the armies dependent upon it. The motor casualty parks 
tell their own tale of death and courage. 

Mr. Marcosson enables us to follow not only the work of 
the vehicles directly serving the troops, but also that of the 
subsidiary vehicles and equipment necessary to keep the whole 
organisation in operation. There are the Heavy Repair Shops 
which may be compared with big manufacturing concerns 
created almost upon the spur of the moment. There are the 
Mobile Repair Shops, which take the form of miniature factories 
upon wheels, and deal with smaller troubles and with the salvage 
of vehicles that meet with accident or damage near the front. 
Mr. Marcosson has succeeded in a surprising degree in showing 
the romance of the business of war without departing from or 
distorting the practical details upon which the unfailing regu- 
larity of the whole system is dependent. 


MOTOR CYCLISTS—ENTHUSIASTS AND ORDINARY. 


N the pre-war days practically every motor cyclist was an 
enthusiast, and the manufacturer was fairly safe in supposing 
that every—or nearly every—customer would take a keen and 
possibly intelligent interest in his purchase. The intelligence 
was, perhaps, not so certain as the keenness, but both were 
there in vary- 
ing quantities. I[ 
once knew a man 
who purchased a 
new machine, 
started on _ his 
first ride with an 
open throttle, and 
as he was some- 
what nervous, 
kept down the 
speed by retarding 
the spark. I do 
not think he knew 
what the extra air 
lever was for, and 
I fancy his notions 
on oiling were ex- 
tremely hazy; the 
result, therefore, 
may easily be 
guessed—a seized 
engine within ten 
miles. Here there 
was a lack of in- 
telligence, though 
in ordinary life 
my friend was re- 
garded as one of 
the shining lights 
of the place in 
which he lived. 
Still, he possessed 
keenness and used 
to tinker with his 
carburettor, 
rather a remark- 
able contraption, by the hour. This, however, is merely by the 
way. My object in writing this note is to suggest that after 
the war a new type of rider, whom I will call the ordinary rider 
as distinct from the enthusiast, will arise in his thousands. 
This man will want a motor cycle not because he fancies 
himself as a mechanical genius—possibly he will pride himself 
on being nothing of the sort—nor yet because he glories in the 
joys of speed, but for a different but equally sound reason. 
What he will require is simply a utility mount on which he can 
get about his business day in and day out, or, if necessary, tour 
the length and breadth of his native land in comfort and with 
a certain confidence that he will not be called upon to do wayside 
repairs. The present-day motor cycle approaches fairly nearly— 
and in some cases very nearly—to this ideal. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 
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ical features that have raised the Lanchester 
its position of supremacy. 


register your name now for particulars when we 


maintained, together with many of the successful 
are free to send them ? 
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In the post-war model this characteristic will still be 
Car to 
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THE MOTOR CYCLE AT THE FRONT. 


HAT the motor cycle has rendered yeoman service on the 
various battle fronts admits of no doubt—‘‘ no possible 
probable shadow of doubt, no possible doubt whatever.’’ The 
motor cycle’s work in this war has often been likened to a great 
and arduous reliability trial in which all possibility of grumbling 
at the conditions by either rider or manufacturer is ruled out. 
It is, therefore, a matter of regret to motor cyclists in general 
that the entries (as it were) are restricted by Government to 
so few makes. 

The R.E. Signals, 7.e. despatch riders, are mounted on 
Triumphs and Douglases and, in consequence, these two machines 
are more in the limelight than any other makes. The R.A.F. 
use the P. and M. machines, Clynos are employed in the Motor 
Machine Gun Section. B.S.A.s have done excellent work in 
South Africa (and in this connection I am reminded of an ex- 
cellently got-up booklet on this subject, entitled ‘‘ With the 
Flag through German East Africa,’”’ which contains many ex- 
tracts from The Motor Cycle, and can be had for the asking 
from the Birmingham Small Arms Company, Limited) and various 
allied Governments have been supplied with a certain number of 
machines of different makes ; e.g., the Belgians used 3 h.p. Enfields. 

There is wisdom in the principle of the Government’s 
decision to rely in the main on two makes. It would add greatly 
to the difficulties of the authorities if vast supplies of spare 
parts for many diiierent patterns had to be kept at the depéts. 
Therefore, the Government chose two large factories, each re- 
presentative of an excellent machine and capable of a con- 


Ww, Ten @ ¢ > Oia & © Daf siderable output, and right well have these two machines done 








: THREE — RIBBED RES their work in spite of almost insuperable difficulties. Still, 

many another maker would have been only too glad to see his 

| baie the temperature or climate, product undergoing a similar test, and I believe that his con- 
' Spencer-Moulton Three-Ribbed Tyres prove fidence in the result would generally have been entirely justified. 
ever reliable. A special process of hardening pure It is hard to say on which front the conditions are more 
rubber without loss of resiliency accounts for this trying. Mud and greasy pavé tax the skill of the riders in 


Flanders. To ride on such roads between two strings of lorries 
proceeding in opposite directions is hardly a job for a novice. 
In Africa, riders have often preferred to ride over the sleepers 


and for remarkable endurance over the worst roads. 


For running comfort, for economy of wear, for immunity from 
skids, and for sheer gratification in British thoroughness, try 


Spencer-Moultons. Ask any motorist who has. of a roughly laid railway rather than face the deep sand varied 
Catalogue Post Free on request. . by jutting rocks ; while in Palestine, Macedonia and Mesopotamia 
GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON AND CO., LIMITED, it is simply a wonder that a motor cycle can proceed at all. All 
77-79, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. honour then to the Army’s motor cyclists and the mounts 
Works: Kingston Millis, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. they ride ! J. H. 
DEPOTS at— 
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ee : MODERN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND THE ‘‘ BACK TO 
ER EN EEE SES THE LAND” MOVEMENT. 

REAT interest is now being taken in the matter 
of the home production of the essential foods of 
this country, so that in future we shall not be 
dependent upon supplies from abroad for the neces- 
sities of life. It is fairly certain that the great 

majority of people agree with the basic principles of such 
a programme, and a considerable number are building high 
hopes upon the speeches and writings of prominent public 
men in which are foreshadowed State encouragement to all 
and sundry who wish to participate in a vigorous “ Back 
to the land” movement. 

Newspapers, too, have given much support to this idea, 
and comment has been rife in respect of the national physical 
deterioration which it is stated is inevitable if the rush from 
rural to urban industries is not stayed, or even reversed, 
and town-bred people diverted from their native occupa- 
tions in order to become tillers of the land. 

On the one hand, therefore, we have strong influences 
at work inducing people to consider farming as a desirable 
profession, capable of great extension and of absorbing a 
vastly increased number of workers at profit to themselves. 
On the other hand, equally strong influences are at work 
pointing out the great saving of labour which may be effected 
on most farms by the employment of up-to-date methods 
and machinery. Particularly is this so in respect of motor 
tractors, and very justifiably, as no one having had extended 
experience of power farming can doubt for an instant that 
greater production with less labour is obtainable by the use 
of motor tractors. 

Primarily the “ Back to the land”’ idea is put forward 
on two grounds: (1) independence in the matter of national 
food supplies; (2) improvement in national physique. I 
have also seen it stated that a greatly increased farming 
population would add to the national prosperity (wealth). 

The desirability of being independent of seaborne food 
supplies will not be disputed by many people, but if the foods 
which are regarded in this country as the necessities of life, 
such as wheat, beef, mutton and pig products, are produced 
by uneconomic processes, so that the selling prices of the home 
productions exceed the prices at which similar products 
can be imported from abroad, then the food consumers will 




















Nothing Comparable 


THe Post-War CALTHORPE 


F you seck in your new light car the service, 
the quality, the distinctive appearance 
ordinarily associated with the few high- 

powered cars whose prices run into four figures, 
you will find your ideal in the post-war Calthorpe. 
Nothing comparable has been seen in the light car 
world. Every conceivable refinement that goes 
to make motoring more enjoyable—and more 
economical—will be found incorporated in this 
perfect little motor vehicle, as your own good 
judgment will establish if you will permit us to 
send you acopy of ouradvance descriptive circular. 








Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912), Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham 
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By its surrounding atmosphere of 
grace and dignity, the Calcott 
came by the title of the Classic 
Light Car. 


This appealing quality of appearance, 
in company with its matchless con- 
struction and superior service-giving 
capacity, has placed the Calcott in 
a class where it has"never been joined 
by an equal. 





CALCOTT BROS., LTD., COVENTRY. 
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The Representative British Car 


The characteristic qualities of the British Nation have never been so strongly 
portrayed as during the war. Strength, endurance, pluck, and marvellous 
capacity have been shown in sublime degrees. In motordom the Daimler 
stands for all that is sound in engineering, coupled with the brilliant factor 
of the Daimler Sleeve-Valve Engine. The Superiority of the Daimler Engine 


has never been challenged. 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., Coventry. 
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neglect the home growers. If, however, in order to level 
up prices, any form of “ protection”’ is afforded to the home 
growers, the consumers might decide that the safeguards 
provided by the after-the-war peace agreements are ample 
to secure future food supplies, and the dear food Government 
might be displaced. 

It must always be borne in mind that the food con- 
sumers are, and will be, greatly in excess of the producers, 
and once the fear of starvation is removed, any differences 
between them will be decisively settled at the polling booths. 

It is at this point that I wish to draw particular attention 
to the fact that my comments in no respect refer to any 
movement connected with market gardens, allotments and 
small holdings, whereon are grown small fruits, vegetables, or 
any of what one may term the luxuries of the table. 

~ I have had no personal experience of such work in this 
country, but from information supplied in recent numbers 
of CoUNTRY LIFE it would appear that there is undoubtedly 
room for the development of large numbers of such holdings, 
and that satisfactory financial returns are obtainable. 

Farming proper, as generally understood, which produces 
staple articles of diet, such as corn and cattle, which are subject 
to world competition, is on an entirely different footing, and 
so far as my personal observation goes, the ‘‘ Back to the land ”’ 
movement should not beextended tothe encouragement of small 
farming on small capital. To make profits at “farming proper, 
capital is required just as much as, or rather more than, 
in most other commercial undertakings, and the return on the 
capital invested is less than in almost any other business 
which requires the unremitting attention and long working 
hours necessary to make farming a financial success. I 
believe few practical men will dispute this. If, then, this 
has been so in the past, when labour has been obtainable at 
about 50 per cent. of the rates now made compulsory by law, 
how much more essential is capital at present for the purchase 
of up-to-date power farming equipment to enable the fullest 
possible returns to be obtained from this relatively dear 
labour. It is quite safe to say that the capital required to 
work a mixed farm on average orthodox lines is from £20 
to £25 per acre, as compared with from {10 to £15 prior to 
the war. Even a small farm of only 100 acres therefore 
requires capital to the extent of, say, £2,500, plus considerable 
farming experience and ability. 


I wish to go further than this and state that for the very 
near future, in addition to the above qualifications, it will be 
necessary to have a practical working knowledge of internal 
combustion engines. 

This brings me back to modern agricultural ma- 
chinery, and it appears to be obvious that the solution of 
the matter of home-produced food supplies is the extended 
use of modern machinery and the utilisation of capital to 
secure the greatest possible yields at the lowest possible 
costs, irrespective of the man-power employed. Reorganisa- 
tion of farming methods embodying co-operation of capital, 
engineering knowledge, science and practical farming experi- 
ence is highly desirable from the national point of view. 
All the component parts exist in plenty. The food factory 
(the farm) is like any other factory, and cheap production 
should result from large turnover. It should have a specialist 
in charge of each department, frcm the purchasing or pro- 
duction of raw material to the selling of the finished article. 

The pivotal factor on which farming success of the next 
few years will depend is mechanical power, and, so far as one 
can see, it is the only hope of the farmer whose endeavour is to 
produce staple articles of diet in compliance with the national 
demand for cheap food. Mechanical power will enable new 
and improved forms of machinery to be used. Just as hand 
labour gave way to automatic machine tools in our factories, 
so will hand labour on the farm give way to modern farm 
machinery. 

The utilisation of labour-saving machinery in the produc- 
tion of life’s necessities may affect national prosperity in 
another way. It is feasible to consider that the least 
number of people possible to produce a given amount of food 
is the object which should be aimed at. For example, one 
might take almost any of the leading wealthy countries of 
the world, and it will be found that the countries which have 
to divert the least possible proportions of their populations 
to feeding the whole are the most prosperous. 

England, America and Germany are all countries which 
have become wealthy within recent times. During this 
building up period national prosperity has resulted from 
export business, and it must be evident that the nation 
which can spare the greatest population for the production of 
things beyond the bare necessities of life should have the 
greatest amount of goods to sell. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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Ilys Great as were Sunbeam records in pre-war races and trials the vu 
i ' achievements of Sunbeam cars and a y 
a /} 

) y SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES : 

/ yj in the present war offer even more convincing proof of absolute y} 


supremacy. For the present the Government needs all our j 
output. Priority of delivery of the post-war Sunbeam will be 
secured by the*receipt of your enquiry now. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO,, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Londcn and District Agents for Cars: 
J. KEELF, LTD. ~ - 
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G.EC. 


Owing to the immense and 
increasing number of Osrams 
on National Service, The 
General Electric Co., Ltd., 
invite the public to the 
strictest economy in the use 
of light and lamps. 

Arrangements have been 
made—conxistent with main- 
taining the high quality of 
Osrams—to increase the out- 
put. The G.E.C. can only 
express their extreme regret at 
the temporary shortage. 





KHAKI SHIRTS 


pe ACTIVE SERVICE WEAR J there 











is nothing better at the price’ than 

““AZA” Khaki Shirts. They are exception- 
ally healthful and non-irritant; will stand any 
amount of rough wear, and are noted for their 
durability, softness, and unshrinkability. They are 
obtainable ready-to-wear or made-to-measure in 
regulation shade, and in standard and heavy ‘weights 


OF HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 


Should you be unable \ sil fy ( Wm. Hollins & Co. 
to obtain, write to the|] - y C- Ltd. 
Manufacturers for name \| = DAY =&| (NIGHT (Trade only), 
and address of nearest |} ~~>, S WEAR |} 240. Newgate Street, 
or most suitable retailers. || 7 mm London, E.C.1. 
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Write to-day 









The G.E.C. is your guarantee 


E. for Catalogue 
of British Manufacture. 177 fo 183 a 
REGENT ST. 


LONDON 
ww: 


of Novelties, 








No, 4831. 
THE BEST. 


is guaranteed by ||| VICKERY’S FAMOUS “BLACK WATCH.” 
independent authorities 





Dustproof. Luminous. Perfect Timekeeper. Black or White Dial. 


Sterling Silver, £3 15 O Superior Quality and Finish, 85 15 0 
such as wl Solid Gold, £10 0 O 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
of HYGIENE 








A Revised and Enlarged Edition of - 


Wall & Water Gardens 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden, 
and the Paved Water Garden, 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 Illustrations, Plans and Diagrams 








and Beautiful Coloured Frontispiece. Price 15/8 net; post free (inland), 16/1 ponent Special a Service Alarm Watch, good timekeeper, } 
: ; pie Raa lea : ustproof, luminous figures and hands, strong metal case for hard 
Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable’book and for illustrated ; : : : é 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “ CounTRY, LIFE ”, Library, to The Manager wear, &®6 7 G Solid Silver Case, 210 10 O 
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ODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








CERTAIN amount of valuable 
information respecting the 
materials of the season having 


been kindly blown in direction, I 


must aS a 


my 


faithful chronicler pass it 


on with all speed. Initially I am 
given to understand that crépe de 
Chine and Georgette are certain to leap 


in the near future to prices far bevond 
the ordinary purse. Two figures, and 


appreciable sums at that, are rumoured 
in their connection. Therefore those who 
can aiford to invest in these materials 
are strongly advised to do so without 
delay. Undeterred by the difficulty in 
getting out sufficient jersey cloth to meet 
the demand, one of the leading manu- 
facturers has recently put upon the market 
entitled ‘‘ Cotte de Maille.”’ 
This has a heavier and more pronounced 
appearance than jersey, more like close 
fine crochet than knitting, and is inter- 
woven with metal-coloured silks. It is 
ideal for jumpers and the severe all-in-one 
frock, and should account for some 
delightful, original and pleasing models. 

Other notable efforts of the approved 
rough texture include Diabure Pekiné, that 
looks just as though it had been touched 
with a light morning frost, and Veltura. 
rhese, especially suitable for wrap-coats 
and cloaks, are equally telling as waist- 
For trimming purposes exclusively 
is an exquisitely soft woolly stuff, by name 
“ Lionceau.”’’ Our leading couturiéves have 
already accorded this their best approval, 
and dresses trimmed with white Lionceau 
have a chic that is quite unmistakable. 

“ Oisella”’ is one of the many fur 
plagiarisms woven to suggest a’ fringe, 
rather like monkey fur. It is of. silk, 
therefore sufficiently light in weight to be 
used as a decoration on diaphanous 
materials, where it cannot fail to be 
amusing, not to say sensational. Quite 
the most beautiful galons and fancy braid 
trimmings come from the same source. 
Some there are that have almost a jewelled 


a successor 


coats. 





appearance, and seem to take on a hundred 
lights. Nothing in the least resembling 
these trimmings has ever been seen before, 
and given any sort of an opportunity 
they will assuredly be eagerly sought ; 
though even should they hang a little in 
acceptance at first owing to the quiet 
social life of the moment, they are far 
too novel and attractive to be allowed to 
slip away. It is only amazing they should 
have been thought of at all just now. 
Warm weather clothing of every sort, 
kind and description continues to be a 
leading topic. It is making people think, 
and one constantly hears of individual 
inspirations that, if properly followed up, 
would be excellent. A development rather 
than an actual novelty is a clever adapta- 





THE CACHE-NEZ IN ITs 


LATEST PHASE. 


tion of the cache-nez, a subject that is 
exhaustively treated in the accompanying 
sketches. This is distinctly a 
compromise between the definitely 
bared throat and the high collar. 
To so many, nowadays, it is 
positive torture to wear a close- 
fitting collar; we have so got 
out of the way of that detail. 
And yet there is no doubt a 
great deal of cold creeps down 
even the slightest décolletage.. But 
certainly one way of solving the 
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problem will be the cache-nez adaptation. 
We have taken three distinct examples, 
to respectively meet morning, afternoon 
and evening demands. 

For the first there is shown a knitted 
jumper in nutmeg brown wool, the front 
forming a natural round, and meeting 
what appears to be a smart high up and 
down collar, modelled in one with long ends. 
As a matter of fact, it is a perfectly 
straight, exceedingly deep piece of knitting, 
that when occasion demands can be turned 
right up over the ears and the ends twisted 
scarf-wise round the throat. 

Then comes a chic little afternoon 
frock of jersey cloth, navy blue, trimmed 
wool embroidery, and with sash and scarf 
lined with a contrasting colour, a nuance 
picked up out of the embroidery. In this 
case the cache-nez collar is depicted draped 
cosily about the throat and absolutely 
concealing the becoming and cool décol- 
letage that is such a welcome relief in 
a stuffy atmosphere; while on precisely 
the same lines, only much deeper, is the 
mist grey Georgette on the quiet evening 
gown of black charmeuse, a thing of 
graceful, elegant draperies that one 
moment drops like a deep cape and the 
next assumes the soft, becoming folds of a 
scarf. It will be remarked how one end 
only is sufficiently long to be used as a 
fling-over, while both are weighted with 
soft pom-pons. 

Still, with cold weather clothing in 
view and while the thought is with me, 
I would like to tell of some charming 
chiffon velvet rest-gowns that appealed 
as especially persuasive. There was a 
Florentine suggestion about one of the 
gowns with its straight, long - waisted 
corsage cut into a deep oval opening 
at the neck, bordered with fur, although 
the orthodox close-fitting long sleeves 
were replaced by the most graceful falling 
draperies so deftly designed; a lining of 
contrasting coloured chiffon was brought 
into prominence with every movement of 
the arm. The skirt was long and fell 
into graceful, straight folds. In a rich 
shade of orange chiffon velvet, lined brown 
chiffon and trimmed with natural brown 
skunk, this model was fascinating in the 
extreme. Then, for wearing over existing 
possessions of Georgette and _ crépe 
ninon, there are arranged long, sleeve- 
less coats of velvet and panne, the 
deep armholes bordered with fur, and 
something cosy in the way of a fur 
or fur-trimmed collar falling over the 
shoulders. These are just slip-on affairs 
with no fastenings, the open fronts 
revealing a dainty contrasting lining, 
usually of rucked ninon, or some boldly 
patterned Futurist soft satin. L. M. M. 
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FOOTWEAR 


HE fact that Harrods actually make this Footwear and 
guarantee alike the material, workmanship, fit, and 
service, and the fact that Harrods absolutely understand 

requirements, should induce you to share the confidence reposed 
in it by Officers at home and 02 every fighting front. 












When ordering by 
post send outline of & 
stockinged foot on & 


For Immediate Wear 


G.B.89.-Ankle Boots, best Brown 
Waterproof Calf Leather ; tongue 
carried watertight to the top of 
leg; soles gin. thick. Leather- 
lined throughout. Extra strong, 
et neat. Haad-sewn throughout. 
Halt sizes and fittings. 


£4 10 0 






KNEE BOOTS 


G.B. 705.—Norwegian pattern. 
Best Waterproof Calf Leather ; 
tongue carried watertight to the 
top of leg ; 4in. thick soles. Hand- 
sewn throughout. The t that 
has proved the greatest success 
for active service. Black or brown. 
Half sizes and fittings in stock, 


£8 8 0 
HARRODS Ltd 


Woodman Burbidge 
Managing Director 


LONDON SW 1 
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PARFUMERIE de LUXE 
| Perfumes of exguisite 


a RS 


usite fragrance 
are distilled especially for JAYS 
Their subtle delicacy of scent 
Is, therefore, exclusive to the House 





JAYS’ FAMOUS *“ WALLFLOWER” PERFUME. 
Prices: 3/9, 4/9, 7/6, 11/6, 22/6 and 55/- per Bottle. 


Also “ Florival,” “ Fragrancy,” ** Violette de Parme,” 
“Bouquet Supreme,” and ‘ Eau de Cologne Royal.” 


FACE POWDER of delicate refinement, 2/6 Box. 
DAINTY TOILET SOAP, 2/6 p-r Cake. 


Sachet Pwder. 1/9 each. 


Box of 3 for 7/- 
Box of 3 for 7/- 


Illustrated Booklet of Sporis Coats, 
Underw ear, etc., post free on request. 


2 JAYS‘: == 
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Scottish 
Widows 


Fu PF) Founded 


1815. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 
22 MILLIONS. 47 MILLIONS. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28, Cornhill, E.C. 3; 17, Waterloo Pl., S.W.1. 


PARENTS 
and GUARDIANS 


can provide for the 
future welfare of 
CHILDREN 
under their care by 
taking up a Chil- 
dren's Policy now 
with the Scottish 
Widows Fund. 


Write fur special pamphlets 
**How to Provide for the 
Children’s Future’? and 
** Educational Endowments 


for Children,” 
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Invalids Enjoy 


Benger’s Food. Letters from doctors and nurses continually 
voice the gratitude of patients for it. Invalid after invalid 
writes to say :—‘‘It is the one Food of which they never tire.’’ 
The ease with which 


SS 


Food 


is digested and absorbed, makes it most welcome to patients, 
and it ranks highest among nutritive foods. 


, Benger’s forms with milk a dainty cream,which is absorbed 
with little digestive effort. The different method of preparing it 
(see directions) is the measure of its advantages over other foods. 
hye sctepegonre SOS gt aba 3 

Manufacture. It i sola is tine bn Chemsiete oie eee hee 
BEN h—rt ga ae ge _ this most interesting Food post free from: 

, ; MANCH land, 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK go, Beckman St, SYDNEY 117, Pitt a pons ER, England. 
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4 See that the name “‘ FOX" is on the 
+ metal discs (right and left), attached 
3 ~«4to every genuine pair of FOX'S New 
; Non- Fray Spiral Puttees, thus— 


7 R) IC) 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers— 
FOX BROS. & CO. (Dept. I), Wellington, 


omerset. 
Agents for United States— 
Manley & Johnson, 260-266, West Broad. 
way. New York, U.S.A 
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=P" PUTTEES 


| 
NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented). 





Regulation Heavy Weight, 8/6 per pair. 
Extra Fine Light Weight, 10/-__,, 











Extra Fine Light Shade, 


11/- ” 
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Town and Country 


“MY LADY NICOTINE." 

N these days when overwork is a common thing and most of us 

are trying to do more than we have done in our lives before, 

the cigarette, which tothe moderate smoker acts as a sedative 

and adds a charm to such moments of rest as can be snatched, 

is not to be classed among the undoubted luxuries upon which 

patriotism frowns. It is more than ever important that the 
cigarette chosen should be not only the kind best suited to the 
smoker’s individual taste, but also the very best of its type; 
for every smoker knows the difference between the ideal cigarette, 
delicate of flavour and well packed, and the one from which, 
as you smoke it, small pieces of tobacco are continually coming 
with a very annoying effect. Our men at the front, though 
ready to be pleased with everything that comes from Blighty, 
find a parcel from home doubly attractive if it contains some first- 
class cigarettes. Most purchasers of cigarettes ask for Egyptian, 
Virginian, Turkish or by the name of some well known brand, 
and have no other means of deciding as to the quality of a cigarette 

matters which affect their perfection considerably are beyond 
the ordinary purchaser’s ken; for instance, many so-called 
Egyptian qualities, though possibly made of Egyptian tobacco, 
are manufactured in Europe, yet, actually, the climatic conditions 
in the country in which the cigarette is made have a great effect 
on its flavour and aroma. Such a cigarette are the Le Kanopus, 
which are made in Cairo itself of the finest Oriental tobacco. 
They are cool in smoking and very free from the astringency 
which sometimes unpleasantly affects the smoker’s throat. They 
are sold in tins which bear the stamp of the Egyptian Government. 


FOR BUSY WOMEN. 

Time is the one thing of which no one has abundance to-day. 
We are all engaged in war work, direct or indirect, so that even 
such personal concerns as 
ordering clothes, much less 
home dressmaking, have to 
go to the wall. Messrs. 
Liberty have for some time 
now been making a speci- 
ality of ready-to-wear 
dresses which have all the 
charm inseparable from 
Liberty production: and in- 
volve no tiresome fittings 
and no uncertainty as to 
what the result will be. 
Model 21, illustrated here, 
is one of three carried out 
in Priory cloth, in three 
sizes, at the price of 
£4 148. 6d. Priory cloth is 
a delightful material, light 
but with a roughened sur- 
face, giving a warm effect, 
and is made in particularly 
beautiful shades of blue, 
brown, green, purple, and 
also in black. These frocks 
are trimmed with hand- 
printed Rani satin and are 
made with 133, 14, and 
143 inch necks, so that, 
although they cannot be 
sent on approval, there 
should be no great diffi- 
culty, with all the informa- 
tion Messrs. Liberty are 
ready to supply, in pur- 
chasing them by post when 
it is impossible to pay a 
visit to Regent Street. 











A BATH LUXURY. 

Among the small things 
which add to the enjoy- 
ment of everyday life there 
is none more important 
than toilet requisites of 
every sort. Who has not known the pleasure which is added 
to the mundane matter of the daily bath by the use of a first- 
class toilet soap? Messrs. Price’s Patent Candle Company, 
Limited, who have branches in London (Battersea), Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Paris are widely known in this connec- 
tion for their Court Bouquet Soaps, of which there are twenty- 
three charming varieties from which choice can be made, all 
sold at*4d. a tablet. Messrs. Price’s Buttermilk Toilet Soap, 
super-fatted so that it suits the. most delicate skin, and their 
Boracic Lanoline Soap, which is antiseptic in its effect, are 
particularly to be recommended, while for hard water nothing 
could be better than the Olive Oil Soap. The Regina Shaving 
Stick, contained in a neat tin and with a pleasant fresh aroma, 
not at all that of conventional perfume, will be a boon to every 
man who finds shaving a wearisome process, and women who 
find themselves commissioned by their friends at the front to 
send out shaving soap cannot make a better choice than this. 
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A SMALL EFFECT OF THE WAR. 

It seems impossible to say at what matter, small or great, 
the influence of the war will cease. No one could have prophesied 
a change in so small a matter as the fashion of men’s hats, yet it 
is due to the war that the soft felt hat, which every well dressed 
man has been wearing for the last few years, is now to receive its 
quietus. Messrs. Scotts, of 1, Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W., who 
have always a premier place as hatters, find many of their cus- 
tomers enquiring for the bowler hat, which for some time now has 
seemed as dead as Queen Anne. The soft felt hat of supreme 
quality is no more, cheap felt hats have robbed it of its exclusive- 
ness, and the hard felt hat will come to its own again. Truly 
fashion is like history and repeats itself! And it is all to the 
good, for none will dispute the smartness of the bowler. No 
cheap imitations can seriously affect it, and its return is certain 
to be most cordially welcomed. Messrs. Scotts are showing a 
large variety of shapes in black, brown and grey. Two shapes 
in particular, the “‘ Burlington ”’ and the ‘‘ Osborne,’’ are especially 
smart. 

VIRTUE OF ‘ PUDLO.”’ 

All architects know that it is generally the little defects 
which ultimately cause annoyance to their clients. For instance, 
a flooded stokehole causes endless discussion, because everyone 
occupying the building remarks on the absence of warmth. 
In some cases continual flooding will entirely rust through the 
boiler, making it useless after a few years. This was the case 
at the Beaumont Schools, Warrington, for the boilers connected 
with the heating apparatus were destroyed owing to the continual 
flooding of the stokehole over a period of eight years. The 
surveyor seriously contemplated filling in the chamber to above 
the flood height, but two months before the great war he decided 
to try waterproofed cement for the concrete in the floor and wall 
rendering. A recent report states that the Pudloed cement 
treatment has produced a perfectly dry cellar during the four 
years which have elapsed since the work was done. - 


In consequence of the rapid growth of their business as 
manufacturers of concrete machinery, Messrs. Winget, Limited, 
have added a North of England office to their numerous branches 
at home and abroad. The address is 4o, Albert Road, Middles- 
brough, where Messrs. Winget’s late secretary, Mr. Calvert 
Griffiths, acts as manager. 





CIDER-MAKING 


S a Herefordian I was naturally much interested in Mr. Turner’s 
illustrated letter on village cider-making. I notice that his photo- 
graph shows a neat grinding-mill worked in the open air—a distinct 

advance on the old *‘ chase ’’ and ‘‘ runner,”’ with the use of which by farmer 
and cottager I was once so familiar. The ancient method was extremely 
picturesque—the drowsy rumble of the mill, the horse half seen in the dim 
twilight of the mill house as he plodded round and round; but, by the over- 
nice, objection might be made to the often dirty shed in which the work was 
carried on, and to the worthy animal’s habit of dipping his nose into the mass 
of half-ground pulp whenever opportunity occurred. Mr. Turner seems 
to wish for the revival of cider-making as a cottage industry; there I cannot 
follow him, for I feel sure it would be to the advantage of neither producer 
nor consumer. By all means let us have as many home-grown and home- 
manufactured articles of food in daily use as possible; but let them be 
manufactured in a way that gives the best and most profitable results. I 
know something of farmhouse and cottage cider-making, and also of the 
methods used in modern cider works; and I know that the rural maker, 
working on a comparatively small scale, can never hope to produce cider 
equal in quality to that turned out from really first-class works. And even 
if he could, he could not sell it to the same advantage as the factory. The 
reasons are fairly obvious. Dealing with the limited p-oduce of one, pecshaps 
two or three, possibly several orchards of mixed fruit, the rural maker rarely 
has sufficient quantities of each variety to deal with them separately, and 
so produce those special blends which have been found to give the best results. 
How can he afford the cost of the necessary and up-to-date machinery ; 
the means of turning out the cider, especially when bottled, in an attractive 
and readily saleable form; and, above all, the cost of lavish advertising if 
the sale is to be wide? All this the specialising cideremaker does. I know a 
little of his oft-recurring difficulties, failures and experiments, and of the 
patience, capital and scientific knowledge needed to achieve success. For 
months, and even years, it was extremely difficult to get fruit delivered in a 
satisfactory state; the growers thought that it would be accepted at the 
wocks as they themselves were wont to use it—ripe, unripe and over-ripe all 
mixed together, and the varicties not kept separate. It took them some time 
to realise what was wanted ; but they learned, for instance, that if in a corner 
of the orchard you had only one tree of the rare and prized “‘ Old Foxwhelp,” 
it was worth while to keep its apples separate and deliver them in prime con- 
dition at the works; for then the cider-makers drew a liberal cheque and 
asked you to be sure and bring the crop again the following year. No, no; 
encourage village industries with all my heart. A plump and tender fowl will 
always find a ready sale; a good-sized egg, if guaranteed—and proved— 
new-laid, will need no bush; prime fruit commands a handsome price. 
But cider is a manufactured article, to the production of which must go not 
only skill and experience—which I most readily admit the old time country 
cider-makers often had—but, if it is to be produced in perfection, modern 
scientific knowledge and up-to-date methods. The establishment of anything 
in the nature of a co-operative cider factory in a rural district to deal with 
the local produce is, of course, another matter. ARTHUR O. COOKE. 
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A Gift 
from East to West 


There is a big difference between 
so-called Egyptian Cigarettes made 
in Europe and the genuine article 
such as “Le Kanopus.” Only in 
Egypt is to be found the absolutely 
perfect climatic condition necessary 
for cigarette manufacture. ‘Le 
Kanopus” is made in Cairo, Egypt. 


Le Kanopus 


ecyptian C4garette 





Choice Oriental Tobaccos “oo 
matured under Eastern skies and 
skilfully blended in Eastern lands 
ensure the delightful flavour and 
aroma of ‘‘ Le Kanopus ”’ cigarettes. 


PRICES: 
1/- for 10; 2/-, 20; 5/-, 50; 9/11, 100 


High-class Tobacconists everywhere 
stock ‘‘Le Kanopus.” Ask for this brand 
when you want a really good Cigarette. 








NORTH BRITISH 
& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT ANNUITIES 
MARINE 


FUNDS exceed £23,750,000 


CHier OFFices: 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street. 

















The *Q” Pocket Alarm Watch 


With luminous dial 


This watch is a remarkably accurate timekeeper, the movement 
being of the best quality, fully jewelled, perfectly balanced and com- 
pensated for all temperatures. It is particularly recommended for 
the use of officers in timing attacks, bombardments, etc. Equally 
suitable for civilians, who, if they possess it, need never depend upon 
memory for punctuality in keeping appointments. The back of 
the case opens so that at night time the watch may be stood at bed- 
side ready to awaken you in the morning. The alarm is simple to 
set, and at the very moment of the appointed time a lengthy repeater- 
like sound will compel your attention. Should you fail to hear it (which 
is hardly possible unless surrounded by noise), its vibrations are 
unmistakably insistent. Each watch is fully guaranteed by the makers, 


Silver— Oxidised— 
White Dial, £8 *5 0 White Dial, £7 O 0 
Black Dial, £8 10 O Black Dial, £770 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. Obtainable only from 


Birch & Gaydon, Ltd. 


Technical & Scientific Instrument Makers tothe Admiralty & War Office 


(Per) 153, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3 7,65" 


West End Branch (late John Barwise) : 19, Piccadilly Arcade, London, s. W. I 











THE BURBERRY 


Weatherproof, for every out-door pursuit 


in which security against wet and cold is an essential safeguard 
to health and comfort. 


Lightweight and free from rubber, 








oiled-silk or other airtight agents. The reanee 
Burberry connotes hygienic perfection Civilian 
Catalogues 


Every se on request. 
Burberry 

Garment Tae 

bears a 
Burberry 


label, 


Complete 
Military, 


























| Topcoats and 
| Sutts cleaned 






THE BURBERRY 


Weatherproof Topcoat for 
riding: or}! walking.s 


BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON * 


8 & 10 Boul. Malesherbes Paris; Basingstoke and Provincial hduue. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 








: 





THE CAR ENGINE OF THE FUTURE. 


N his presidential address to the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers Mr. Remington had some very interesting things 
to say about the car engine of the future. He is firmly 
convinced that in many respects, and particularly as regards 
power-weight ratio, fuel economy and reduced operating 

costs, the car engine will reflect what has been learnt in the 
manufacture ot aircraft engines. It is, of course, true that the 
conditions of work in the two cases are still different. At one 
time it was freely stated that the aeroplane engine operated 
chiefly at full load, and from this point of view differed radically 
from the car engine.. This is no longer true. Aero engines 
are given great power in order to enable aeroplanes to climb 
rapidly and to fly at high altitudes. In practice the engines 
are seldom working at such altitudes as to require to develop 
all their maximum power, which is not often needed except 
when climbing. Thus we have a tendency to bring aero engine 
requirements more into line with those of the car engine. At 
the same time, the two must always differ in certain important 
respects, and it would not do to assume that a knowledge of 
aircraft engine design is all that is needed to design and produce 
a thoroughly satisfactory car engine. The latter is required 
to work quietly and smoothly over a much higher range of speed 
and torque. Undoubtedly aircraft engine designers in the early 
stages learnt much of value from car engines, and the 
bulk of what they borrowed can now be returned to the advan- 
tage of the motorist who purchases a post-war motor of good 
design. 


THE VALUE OF MUNITIONS EXPERIENCE. 


A NOTHER interesting point made by Mr. Remington is the 
*” great value of the war-time experience of those motor firms 
that have , 

been diverted 
to the  pro- 
duction of 
munitions of 
war. The 
motor indus- 
try has been 
ot great as- 
sistance 
in munition 
manufacture 
because of its 
specialised 
knowledge of 
the produc- 
tion of com- 
plicated pro- 
ducts from 
high- grade 
materials on 
a manufactur- 


ing scale. 
Motor firms 
were, on 


account of 
this experi- 
ence. speci- 
ally qualified 
to undertake 
this class of 
work and 
then to guide 
others in do- 
ing so. Those 
firms that 
were forced to give up their normal occupation have not un- 
naturally felt themselves to be at a disadvantage as against 
those that have continued to build cars for military use. Mr. 
Remington’s view is, however, that the munition-making car 
manufacturer will undoubtedly find that his war-time experience 
has been most valuable and unforgettable. It will be reflected 
in his post-war products greatly to his benefit and to that of 
his supporters for a long time after his return to normal business. 
The point, of course, lies in the fact that he has been familiarised 
with the use of certain new high-class materials and of machine 
tools suitable for working them. He has had to employ a variety 
of processes, some of which will be found to be applicable to his 
normal production. It is to be hoped that Mr. Remington, 
who is certainly well qualified to judge, will prove to be right 


A CONVOY OF FIAT 


SEA 





TRACTORS IN THE TRENTINO ALPS, 
LEVEL. 


in this matter, since we must all feel that the firms in question 
are certainly deserving of some return for the sacrifices that 
they have made. 


POST-WAR PRICES. 


VERY interesting note in Mr. Remington’s address was 

to be found in his reference to probable post-war prices. 
He points out that the temporary high cost of labour and 
materials and the reduction in the value of money which 
will almost certainly be partially. permanent must tend to make 
the post-war price of cars appear high when judged by the pre- 
war standard. During the war we have been accustomed to 
see the prices of various commodities go up by steps. The 
change has not occurred all at once, and consequently has not 
impressed us in the way it would have done if, for instance, the 
price of a halfpenny box of matches had risen suddenly to 23d., 
and the same thing had occurred in the case of nearly every other 


commodity. The private motor car has, however, to all intents 
and purposes, been off the market for some years. When it 
returns it must reveal what has occurred in the interval. Labour 


will never again be available at the old price, and consequently 
the cost of materials will also be higher. It is questionable 
whether in the purchase of a motor car it will not be found that 
more money must be paid for the post-war model than for the 
corresponding pre-war model. The point which Mr. Remington 
makes is that there should be no complaint on this score, pro- 
vided that comparative costs—post-war and pre-war—show a 
smaller percentage difference than in the case of most other 
manufactured goods. We shall, of course, expect the post-war 
car to be better than the older model in many ways. The cost 
of. operation and of repairs should be lower in most items, if 
not in all. The post-war car will, no doubt, give more efficient 
results. . with 
the compara- 
tively inferior 
fuels that 
will then be 
available. 
Even if prices 
were to go up 
to some ex- 
tent, it would 
remain the 
better pro- 
position 
of the two on 
this account 
alone. We 
do not think 
that, if prices 
rise, they will 
rise very 
much. Their 
tendency in 
that direction 
will be to 
some extent 
balanced by 
the economies 
resulting from 
larger and 
more stand- 
ardised out - 
put, but we 
must in fair- 
ness recognise 
that there are 
many factors 
which tend to make the production of all machinery more 
expensive than it used to be. 


GOVERNMENT CAR AUCTIONS. 


ESPITE all the warnings that have been given from time 
to time as to the necessity for finding some means of 
disposing of surplus Government cars superior to the old 
method of auctioning, we find that for the present, at any rate, 
the old plan is being tried again. Of course, the number of cars to 
be marketed now is nothing compared with the number which the 
Government wiil need to dispose of when the waris over. Possibly 
the auctions now being held may be regarded as experimental, 
having as their object the estimation of the prices likely to be 
realised in this way. If so, we are afraid that results are likely to 
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WARLAND 
DUAL RIMS 


form part of the standard 
equipment of practically every 
type of pneumatic - tyred 
vehicle, from the lightest Ford 
Car to the heaviest Armoured 
Car. 


Their great simplicity of 
manipulation and almost in- 
destructible qualities are 
features which have made the 


WARLAND DUAL RIMS 


famous. 


Lady drivers are every- 
where unanimous as to their 
labour and time saving ad- 
vantages. 


Why not send a post-card 
to-day for descriptive infor- 
mation ? 


WARLAND DUAL RIM 
CO 


LTD., 


Aston, ; Birmingham. 
111, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
Telephone : London, 3887 Mayfair 
Telephone: Birmingham East 976 
Telegrams: Warlanrim,Wesdo, London 














be misleading. There are a score of reasons why the 
market is at present thoroughly abnormal, and high prices 
obtained to-day can afford no safe guide to what will be 
obtained later on when hundreds or thousands of vehicles are 
offered. 

The thoroughly unsatisfactory feature of the auctioning 
method is that it tends to put cars back into the hands of the 
public in unknown condition and without proper repair and over- 
haul. It is, then, questionable whether it is desirable that the 
Government should at this juncture endeavour to dispose of any 
cars that need repair. There may be a comparatively few quite 
sound chassis that for one reason or another are not wanted for 
military work and will ke useful in civil employment. There 
will be no great harm in selling these by auction pending the 
settlement of the details of some better method. The bulk of 
the vehicles are, however, in very poor condition: some of 
them are not even worth repairing; and it is most unfair 
both to the public and to the manufacturers of the cars 
that the vehicles should be marketed in this state. It is 
obviously impossible for the manufacturers themselves to 
undertake the repairs. They are engaged on important 
Government contract work, from which they would not be 
freed for such a purpose. Thus the firms that have served 
the country well by providing cars that have done a lot of rough 
work at the front are rewarded by having what is left ot those 
cars sold under conditions which even make it impossible or, at 
least, extremely difficult for them to be properly repaired before 
being put upon the road. 

The result must inevitably be that many buyers will be 
thoroughly dissatisfied with their bargains, and also that the 
manufacturers’ reputations will be tarnished through no fault 
of theirown. It cannot do any good to anybody for vehicles 
in urgent need of repair to be dumped on to the market 
while repairing facilities are thoroughly inadequate to deal with 
them. It is simply giving an undeserved opportunity to irrespon- 
sible speculators to make money in the capacity of middlemen, 
trading, on the one hand, upon the temporary disability of the 
manufacturers and, on the other hand, upon the fact that a 
certain number of people are always in search of a bargain and 
some of them do not know enough about cars and their mechanism 
to safeguard their own interests. It this auctioning process is to 
be extended, we shall presently find that hundreds of dissatisfied 
users have been manufactured. It is not fair to the users; 
neither is it fair to the motor industry. Moreover, it is thoroughly 
bad business on the part of the Government, which is only, so to 
speak, fouling its own nest by discrediting the stuff which it will 
presently want to sell. This anxiety to raise a few pounds will 
simply lead to thousands of pounds being lost later on. If great 
care is not taken, it will become impossible to get any price at all 
for vehicles that have been in Government service, because the 
first buyers will have been so badly bitten that others will be shy. 
It is quite obvious that if the Government wants to get the best 
prices, it must establish public confidence. This can only be 
done by having the vehicles thoroughly overhauled by, or under 
the direction of, their original manufacturers, and then sold with a 
proper guarantee of their sound condition. 


COUNTRYSIDE ADVERTISING. 


HE R.A.C. is, in our opinion, quite right in the contention 
that the obligation that exists nowadays to give priority to 
war-work need not be carried so far as to "cause total neglect 
of the steps which may be taken to discourage wayside advertis- 
ing of a blatant type. In this matter the Club is working in 
connection with the Society for Checking the Abuse of Public 
Advertising, and an eight-page pamphlet has been prepared 
for distribution among local authorities. These authorities 
have power, by means of by-laws framed under the Advertise- 
ment Regulations Act, 1907, to forbid field boards and roadside 
display, and probably also to limit the use of similar signs on 
business and other premises outside urban limits. The Home 
Office has shown a readiness to confirm such by-laws when evi- 
dence can be produced to the effect that a locality is really being 
disfigured or is liable to become so. 

The Act allows five years’ grace to advertisements in 
existence «when local prohibitive by-laws are framed. This 
makes it all the more necessary that no time should be 
wasted in. getting such by-laws approved. The present 
moment is an opportune one, because many roadside signs 
have fallen into disrepair and, if a period were set upon their 
existence, they will probably never be renovated. Advertisements 
are excellent things in their proper place, but country lanes, 
picturesque villages and old places of historic interest do not 
afford the right settings for glaring an:.ouncements of the merits 
of pills, condensed milk and tires. /s regards the last named, 
the proprietors of which, together with petrol importers, are 
the worst sinners in connection with the motor industry, motorists 
themselves could do something through their clubs and societies 
if these bodies were instructed to express the intention of their 
members to make what might be called a black list of any goods 
advertised in this way and to avoid such goods whenever possible. 
One of the minor benefits resulting from the war is that roadside 
advertising boards are falling into decay. Local authorities 
should certainly take the opportunity of getting by-laws con- 
firmed which will enable them to put an end to these disfigure- 
ments for good and all. 
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= * The New Inn,”’ Fotheringay. 


| Sa 


Famous 
Hostelries 
Series. 









still remaining in this country. It was 
erected by Edward IV. for the entertainment 
of visitors to Fotheringay Castle,and sub- 
sequently was used to accommodate the 
retinue at the trt:. lof Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Though suffering at present a temporary obscurity owing to war's 
restrictions, the picturesque old Inns are still dear as memories in 
the mind of the motorist. 


The renewal of acquaintance with the old and familiar places is 
joy which may soon be realised. 


The Belsize should be your car. 


BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 
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More Spark Energy 
and Sparks at much 
lower speeds than 
any pre-war mag- 
netos of equal size 
and weight. 





ML Type Pla 
for 4 & 6 Cyt. Light 
car E weight 8} ibs. 
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—and the Happy Days to come 


When the strain of war is over and the 
‘happy days of peace ’’ return, and you are 
at liberty to participate in well-earned relax- 
ation, the BRITON CAR will enable you to 
enjoy to the full ‘‘the call of the Rolling 
Road.”’ sha mae 

Briton ‘‘ post-war '’ models will be reliable, 
comfortable and economical, and contain 
many interesting improvements, 

Let us have your name for earliest particulars. 


The BRITON MOTOR CO. 
(1912), Ltd. Wolverhampton. 
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The M-L Magneto Synd. Ltd., Coventry. 














PERFECTION 


UST as—in the World 
of Art—the Venus de 
Milo is acknowledged 

to be the most perfect re- 
presentation of the female 
form, so—in the Motor 
World-the ‘‘CLINCHER 
CROSS"’ is recognised 
as the most perfect All 
Rubber, Non-Skid Tyre, 





The North British Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 
London and Branches. 














CLINCHER Cross 7972 
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FARM TRACTOR SERIES. 


é ~ 
No. 5 {408 TRactor 
UNIT 
and “Ferguson” Plough 
Converts a “Ford” Car into a Farm Tractor. 
HUNDREDS IN USE IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Write for full particulars. 
Messrs. Morris, Russell & Co., Ltd., 163-165, Great Portland Street, 
1 ivel d “EROS” 


London, W. 1, | ely r Tractor Oil, made 
specially for the “ Eros” Tractor Unit by 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 


(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 


MANUFACTURERS of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes of POWER PLANT and MACHINERY. 


WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





attached to 
Ford Chassis. 


Rear View of 
Tractor Unit 
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‘THE BEST TRACTOR ON EARTH’ 


‘CLEVELAND’ 


THE ONLY LIGHT SUCCESSFUL 


Tractor 
A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


The new model incorporates many improvements making it stand 

out in striking contrast from all others. It is more than just a 

tractor, for it will do all the work of a stationary engine. Light to 

operate : dust, dirt and mud proof. Created record for lowest 
paraffin consumption. 

















ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY. DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED. 
AGENTS SHOULD SECURE TERRITORY APPOINTMENTS WITHOUT DELAY, 


Head Office : 
16, REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: 
Regent 5280 

(3 lines). 






Telegrams : 
Burfordism Charles,” 
London. 


& Co., Ltd. ) 


C.D.C. 
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fer Poe al THE IDEAL MOTOR CYCLE. 
s ij OR solo use the ideal motor cycle need not—in fact, it should 


not—be of very high power. Very high speeds on the road 
are, from all points of view, extremely undesirable. In the first 
place, they are dangerous not only to the rider, who possibly 
has a right to risk his own neck if he feel so disposed, but also 
to other occupiers of the road or footway. Even if we concede 
the right of a man to take unnecessary risks himself, we cannot 
allow that he is for a moment entitled to place others in a position 
of jeopardy. In the second place, as I have already pointed 
out in these notes, they are extravagant. Therefore, the engine 
need not exceed 500 c.c. in capacity at the outside, and 400 c.c. 
will be sufficient in the majority of cases. The style of engine 
depends very much on personal preference. Many still prefer 
the well tried single cylinder four-stroke. Personally, I am 
inclined to favour the twin-cylinder in either of its popular 
forms, ‘‘ Vee’’ or ‘‘ horizontally opposed’”’ (commonly called 
““flat’’), owing to its more even torque and greater acceleration, 
the latter excellent point being due to the lighter flywheel in 
comparison to the power of the engine. The lubrication should 
be by some satisfactory mechanical means. Much more could 
be said about the engine, and I hope to touch upon the subject 
at some future time, but for the present we may safely leave 
the other details to the manufacturer and his designer. 

The transmission from engine to gear-box should be by 
gear or chain—a silent chain is perhaps most desirable in this 
position, partly because it is more suited to high speeds than 
other types—while a roller chain can be employed to transmit 
the power to the rear wheel. There are many satisfactory types 
of gear-boxes, and all I need say at the moment is that four 
speeds are to be preferred to three and three to two, though the 
two-speed selective clutch gears made by Messrs. Phelon and 
Moore and the Enfield Cycle Company have much to recommend 
them. Many riders still plump for belt drive on solo machines, 
but while I admit that it has certain advantages of its own, to 
wit, a quick change of gears by means of an adjustable pulley, 
the greater efficiency of chain drive has always appealed strongly 
to me, and I believe that it will become more and more popular 
until it, in its turn, is ousted by some superior means of trans- 
mission, possibly shaft drive. 

A spring frame giving a moderate range of vertical move- 
ment and perfect lateral rigidity should, of course, be incorporated 
in the ideal mount. This will probably necessitate some im- 
provement in most spring forks which, when contrasted with a 
really good spring frame, will be likely to feel somewhat harsh 
in action. 

Another important point which has been suggested more 
than once is that all the bearings and vital parts should be quite 
impervious to mud and water; this, combined with a serviceable 
weatherproof finish, would enable the whole machine to be washed 
down witha hose: for very few, even among the most enthusiastic 





of riders, enjoy cleaning the average motor cycle. It is a back- 
breaking and knuckle-barking employment. y. 44. 


FIVE HUNDRED MILES PER HOUR. 
N American inventor claims to have produced a motor cycle 
which will travel at the unprecedented speed of nine miles 
per minute or 540 miles per hour. Having stated that such a 
speed is obtainable, he proceeds to give figures which, fora moment 
seem to justify a claim of 4.69 miles per minute, or about half 
his first claim; but if we look into these we shall see that even 
this much modified claim is outside the mark. He proposes 
to employ a Heath aeroplane engine of 300 h.p., weighing only 
550lb. Therefore, we may expect a high speed, but not, in my 
opinion, the speed claimed. The machine is to be a unicycle, 
the stability of which is to be maintained by two gyroscopic 
flywheels. The road wheel is to have a diameter of 14ft., and the 
engine to be suspended from the axle by a frame 5ft. in length, 
so that if the wheel were held stationary the engine would revolve 
in a circle having a 5ft. radius. 

Taking these figures, and allowing 5 h.p. for spinning the 
gyroscopic flywheels, the inventor calculates that the engine 
will raise its own weight at a sufficient speed to give 563 revolu- 
tions per minute of the 14ft. road wheel, or a speed of about 
280 miles per hour. So far so good, but the inventor does not 
seem to have considered air resistance, which at high speeds like 
this, is simply enormous. The weight of the engine will have 
its greatest pulling power when it is on a level with the axle of 
the road wheel, and in this position the forward (or draw-bar) 
pull will be about goolb. If, however, we take the wind-resisting 
area at the very moderate estimate of 5 square feet—and it might 
well be nearly double, but we can only guess at it—the wind 
resistance will be 1,200lb. or three times as great as the forward 
pull. Obviously then the machine will not move forward at 
this speed. 

Let us now look at the proble » from another aspect. The 
forward pull is 4oolb., at what maximum spced will the air resist- 
ance not exceed that amount? A short calculation using the 
Eiffel Tower formula gives this as 163 miles per hour. If we allow 
a little for friction and road resistance, our conclusions must 
be that the outside speed of this machine will be in the neighbour- 
hood of 150 miles per hour, and a very good speed too ! 

I admit that the draw-bar pull may be increased by adding 
weight to the engine—perhaps the driver would sit on it—but 
on the other hand [ have, as I have already said, taken the wind- 
resisting area at a low figure. 
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ALL-BRITISH TYRES 


Ree Ambulance work tyres must be 
very resilient and very “ safe””— 
they must not skid. The scientific de- 
sign of the Beldam tread assures both 
resiliency and road grip. An ambu- 
lance shod with Beldam All Rubber de 
Luxe Tyres on both front wheels and 
Beldam V. Steel Studded on both back 
wheels will be safe and comfortable 
on every kind of road. 

Booklet * A Study of Road Surfaces” 
gives reasons why; Booklet ‘Testi- 
mony" proves the reasons to be 
right. May we send you copies? 

The Beldam Tyre Company, Ltd., 
Brentford, Middlesex. 
Godbolds. 
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anfield 


#92 “WARTIME” 

NOT a common- 
place footwear 
—— nothing that 
Manfield’s make 
is commonplace, or 
wanting in character 
and interest. 

BUT a range of 
boots and shoes at 
Government con- 
trolled prices that 
are distinctively 
Manfield's in shape, 
make, style and 
finish. 














IUVUVEN DOORN 





LONDON:— 


228 & 229 PICCADILLY, W.1 

125 NEW BOND ST.,, W.1 

| 376 & 377 STRAND, W.C.2 

| 307 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 

59 & 60 ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, E.C.4 
(for Ladies only.) 
2 LUDGATE HILL, E.C4 
67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, EC. 





aN 






4 & 25 POULTRY, E.C.2 (/or Gents on/y). 
34 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 
92, 93 & 94 HIGH ST., SHOREDITCH, E.1 
18 19, 20 BROAD ST. PLACE, E.C.2 
50 & 52 HIGH ST. CLAPHAM, S.W.4 
13 BOROUGH HIGH ST,, S.F.1 
93 GREAT TOWER STI., E.C.3 
71 MOORGATE ST., E.C.2 


and other London addresses. 











PLOUGHING 


with the 





means 


ALL-ROUND SATISFACTION. 





ITS GOOD POINTS : 


LIGHT DRAUGHT. 
LONG LIFE Shares and Fittings. 
EASE OF HANDLING. 


Can now be supplied with our New Pattern No. 27 Bottoms. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK of Single and Double 
Furrow Horse Drawn, and Two, Three and Four Furrow Tractor 
Ploughs, both Riding and Self Lift. 


Write (or Wire: “Machinery, Dursley’’) 


R. A. LISTER & CO., 


Estab. 1867. (Dept. T/18), DURSLEY, GLOS. 





LTD. 


Alsoat LivERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE,GLASGOW 
Due.uin, Betrast, LeEps, Bristot, CARvirF, Hunt, Derby, MippLessrouGnH, 
BIRMINGHAM, NovrrinGHAM, EpInBurGH, ABERDEEN, DUNDEE, SHEFFIELD, 
HubbersFIELD, BRADFORD, PRESTON, SOUTHAMPTON, READING, SUNDERLAND,XC., XC, 
Factory at Northampton, 


Manfield 











(7 They increase motoring comfort 


DUCO 


LEAF-SPRING GAITERS. 


They add to the comfort and 
economy of motoring. They 
smooth the rough roads and 
eliminate the jolts and jars. 

Between each leaf of the spring they maintain a 
constant film o° grease so that the Spring works at 
top efficiency all the time. 

They keep the wet OUT and the grease IN, and 
enable the spring to remain a spring—prevent it from 
becoming a bundle of leaves rusted and clogged 
toxether 

Ubtainable of all Garages and Motor Dealers 

Price from 10/6 each. 
Special Set for Ford Cars. Price 2 Guineas per set complete. 

Write for a Copy of the New** DUCO” Booklet. 


BROWN BROTHERS, LTp. 
N=} 20.34, Gt. Eastern Set onde EC. 2 


Showrooms - 15, ,NE W MAN STREET, W 1. 
Manchester Dey 73, DEANSGATE, 
And at DUBLIN, PAR TS, & MELBOURNE. 
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Maintaining its Pre-eminence. 


Probably the improvements incorporated in the 
peace-time Swift will not be so conspicuous as those 
2 of cars which afforded greater ‘scope—but their 


value will maintain the Swift's unassailable position. 








THE SWIFT 
MOTOR CO., 
Ltd., 

, COVENTRY. 

LONDON : 123-4, 
Long Acre, W.C. 2. 
DUBLIN: 15-17, 
South King Street. 
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“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 
BOB ACRES. 











NTIRELY undismayed by the 
vogue for and strides made by the 


coats of velour and duvetyn 
trimmed fur, the great furrier 
specialists are quietly pursuing 


the even tenor of their successful way. 
Indeed, after a survey round the leading 
establishments, one is inevitably led to the 
conclusion that the present season is respon- 
sible for more than the customary number 
Naturally, the exigen- 
the war are largely 


of original novelties. 
cies engendered by 
responsible, this terrible upheaval having 
proved in more ways than one the finest 
incentive ever encountered for clever, 
adaptable inspirations. 

Quite one of the most ingenious of these 
fancies is to be found at the International 
Fur Store, 163, Regent Street, in the guise 
oi what is termed a coatee, without sleeves, 
an inspiration clearly inspired by the fancy 
that has obtained of late for wearing a 
wide stole dropped low about the shoulders 
An elegant pose this, but one 
wholly the 
throat and chest entirely exposed, a defect, 


and arms. 
unpractical, since it leaves 
however, the coatee at once gets over, the 
basis of this being represented by one of 
these wide stoles fitted cosily about the 
throat and closing down the front, while 
the requisite length at the back is acquired 
by an added piece of fur, which is united 
to the front by a catch beneath the arms 
at the extreme edge. Hence the coatee, a 
light but warm accessory as easily removed 
as an ordinary stole and far more easily 
adjusted, and especially well adapted to 
be worn with coat-frocks and tailor-mades. 
\t the International Fur Store there is a 
representative example in dyed musquash, 
trimmed with skunk, and another of sable 
squirrel that boasts the addition of cute 
little pockets for the hands to be slipped 
in muffwise. 

KXolinski sable and nutria are the two 
outstanding fancies in point of novelty for 
wrap-coats here this season, the first being 
of an incredible lightness. A case in point 
is carried throughout in this wonderfully 
manipulated pelt, lined with a soft rich 
satin of delphinium blue. 

Notwithstanding their great reputa- 
tion and far spreading fame, the authorities 
here are keeping prices down to the lowest 
with sound 
And of the 
truth of this it would be impossible to find 


level 
and 


possible compatible 


worth workmanship. 
a more illuminative example than the 
handsome wrap-coat illustrated, a model 
suitable alike for town or country 
wear, made of picked natural black 
musquash skins. A better realisation 
of what picked skins actually repre- 
sent may be gathered from the fact 
that out of 23.000 it has only been 
the 
character and unqualified perfection 
It will be 
observed how the skins are worked 


possible to make six coats of 


of the one in question. 


the reverse way for the flounce and 


sumptuous shawl-collar, the lining, 


as usual here, of rich satin de Lyon 


in an exquisite shade of dahlia red; 
and yet, notwithstanding all these various 
qualities and details, the International Fur 
Store is able to offer these coats at £130, a 
bagatelle price as things go at present. 
Ravelled edges and cut cloth fringe 
are prominent among the novelty trimming 
notes of the hour. The latter sometimes 
takes the guise of an entre-deux, backed by 
a contrasting colour. A navy blue gabar- 
dine, for example, was thrown into effective 
relief by a simulated doublure of Burgundy 
red. A certain mystery surrounds the 
ravelled edges ; since the effect is impossible 
to arrive at by ordinary means, the natural 
conclusion is that some special treatment 










































AN ATTRACTIVE WRAP-COAT. 


(Oct. 19th, 1918. 


is applied. Anyway, the result is highly 
satisfactory and essentially in the spirit of 
the hour, as the modistic world is all out 
for the rather primitive, rough decorative 
touch, which, however, is not by any 
means always so simple of attainment as 
it appears. 

Rather contrary to expectation, as 
one felt these had done such yeoman 
service, embroideries appear as much 
to the fore as ever. A supreme originality 
is a broderie of rabbit wool, which in 
shades of grey, worked in loose, free loops, 
looks like astrachan fur. This is immensely 
telling on bright-coloured jersey cloth, 
an alliance that is figuring conspicuously 
in smart jumpers ; while, as to brushed 
wool, that is positively ubiquitous. It is 
used as a trimming on almost everything, 
one of the most successful efforts taking 




















the form of separate collars for slipping 
on over any coat or gown. Especially 
devised for the fashionably wide scarves 
is a brushed alpaca wool that is the very 
perfection of warmth and lightness, and 
these are likely to remain exclusive by 
reason of the cost. Also it is a safe pre- 
diction that the knitted wool jumper frock 
will have a grande succés. In addition to 
their practicability and warmth, thesedresses 
are quite extraordinarily attractive, and are 
usually carried out in two colours, the con- 
trast effecting a hem, entre-deux, collar and 
cuffs. As goes without saying, they are 
made on knitting machines, and, consider- 
ing the complete success of the result, it 
really seems a little superfluous to pay the 
appreciably enhanced sums for hand- 
knitted jumpers, which, nevertheless, are 
accounted among the latest and most 
covetable possessions. 

Greys of the elephant and Dreadnought 
nuance appear to be making steady 
headway in the approval of the elect. 
There is, in particular, a dark shade of 

elephant that in ratine is especially 

chic. A coat and skirt of this was 

carried completely away from the 

ordinary by a binding of black cire 

ribbon round the edges and deep 

upturned pockets of the coat, the 
latter likewise showing a determinedly high 
collar on rather military lines. 

Two modistic contests to be watched 
with interest are the short versus the 
ankle-length skirt, and the covered and 
uncovered throat. The rivalry promises to 
be hot. L. M. M. 
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WIIRON Firegrates 


strike a distinctive and 

refined note and appeal to 

all who appreciate - care 

and attention to detail and skilled 
craftsmanship. 

The designs include notable examples of 


the great period of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, and the Adams Brothers. 


Sold by all Ironmongers & Hardware Merchants. 
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The end of the war is drawing nearer every day. 


No.&0L Ullustrated Firegrate Catalogue post free on request 


CARRON ComPANY CARKON, ‘STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Branch Works: PHCENIX FOUNDRY. SHEFFIELD. 
On view at the gg me 's Showrooms : London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Bristol le-on-Tyne, and Birmingham. 
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Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912), Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham 
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SOME STRANGE ROAD PROPOSALS. 

T has been recently suggested in one of the motor papers 
that it would be better to spend money on the construction 
of what would in effect be special through motor roads 
than to expend the same sum on the improvement of the 
existing road system. The proposed roads would link up 

important centres at considerable distances from one another, 
and would run mos'ly through sparsely populated districts. 
Apparently the suggestion is made with a view mainly to encour- 
age economy in transport. It does not seem to us that, from 
the private motorist’s standpoint, the heavy expenditure neces- 
sary to bring such roads into existence would be justified. It 
nught enable him to save a little time on long journeys, but 
it would tend to make those journeys uninteresting because the 
special roads would avoid rather than touch the majority of 
the points of interest along the route. There would certainly be 
nothing about them in the way of historical associations, and they 
would probably be somewhat lacking in the way of comfortable 
accommodation or facilities for taking meals at intervals during 
the run. So far as heavier transport is concerned, the project 
does not appear to be sound. The great field for the industrial 
motor lies in its ability to travel exactly from point to point 
upon journeys the length of which is generally, from the railway 
standpoint, quite moderate. The railway is more efficient 
for a long through journey than for a short cross-country one. 
It is not well suited for dealing with local or suburban deliveries 
or for distributing from wholesalers to small country retailers 
within a reasonable area. The interests’ of the commercial 
motor vehicle would suffer more if our existing network of roads 
were badly maintained than they would benefit by the existence 
of a few special through roads, which at the best could hardly 
enable motor 
transport to 
compete eco 
nomically 
with the rail- 
way over 
great dis- 
tances. 


THE WAR 
MEMORIAL 
ROAD. 


ANOTHER 
rather 
strange road 
proposal is 
that for the 
establishment 
ol a great 
memorial 
highway from 
Liége to Paris, 
traversing 
the principal 
scenes of the 
Great War 
and _ dotted 
with memo- 
rials symbol- 
ising the 
heroism and . AN AU: 
sacrifice of 
the troops of the various participating nations. If any such plan 
were put into force it would, of course, provide a striking perma- 
nent memento, reminding all those who used the road of the 
marvellous alliance of many nations in the cause of freedom, 
and also reminding the member of any one nation of the sacrifices 
made for him and his by the Allies as well as by his own people. 
It is to be feared, however, that the whole scheme would be 
cheapened by the speculations of hotel proprietors and showmen 
ot all classes, and to our mind it would be more dignified to record 
the great events that have taken place by means of suitably 
inscribed memorials of simple design erected in and around the 
towns situated within the war area. 


WILL ENGINE STARTERS BECOME GENERAL ? 


HE question of the future of the electric engine starter as a 
standard fitting of the average car has been raised recently 

in the columns of a contemporary. A view there expressed 
was to the effect that starters would be no more common on 
post-war than upon pre-war models, mainly because the starting 
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motor is‘a somewhat expensive item unless cheaply constructed, 
in which case it is inefficient. It was also added that a badly 
tuned engine will not start mechanically any more easily than 
by cranking in the old manner. We cannot agree with the 
general conclusion of our contemporary. The question of 
whether starters will be fitted on most British cars is largely 
dependent on what foreign competitors propose to do in the 
matter. So far as America is concerned, it seems fairly evident 
that the starting motor is rapidly coming to be regarded as a> 
standard and almost as an essential fitting. If that is correct, 
then British makers cannot afford to hang behind, but must 
at least make definite provision in their chassis design for a starter 
to be added, and must be prepared to fit that starter to the car 
before delivery without charging a fancy price for doing so. 
The question of whether an electric starter will deal with a 
difficult engine better than the old system depends on the reserve 
of power possessed by the starter. There is also, of course, the 
cognate question of whether it is not a good thing if a badly tuned 
engine is difficult to start, because, even when started, it will 
not do itself credit, and difficulty in starting encourages the 
motorist to attend to the tuning. The whole question of the 
popularity of an electric starter is closely bound up with that 
of the general use of electric lighting systems, which we think 
can be taken for granted. With such a system installed we 
have already available a battery that is kept well charged by 
a dynamo upon the car. Thus there is every inducement to 
add the electric motor, which is then practically the only thing 
which is necessary to make a complete starting system. At 
the outbreak of war the tendency among British motorists was 
to increase the demand for starters very materially, and we 
fully expect the natural development of this tendency to make 
itself felt 
when the war 
is over. H. 


NO 
‘““PLEASURE”’ 
CARS ? 


"THERE 1 isa 

movement 
afoot which 
has for its 
object the 
extension to 
several cate- 
gories of pri- 
vate cars of 
the privileges 
already ac- 
corded to 
commercial 
vehicles. 
Although the 
present is not 
a very oppor- 
tune time 
for promot- 
ing sugges- 
tions of this 
nature, its 
essential jus- 
tice is clear 
Concessions 
are made—and rightly made—to doctors and veterinary sur- 
geons, and it is urged that there are others to whom a car is 
quite as much a necessity in connection with their business or 
professional pursuits. In normal times the occasional use of 
the doctor’s car for pleasure does not affect his claim to preferen- 
tial treatment, and this should apply equally to those others 
whose cars are mainly used for business purposes. Were this 
submission accepted by the powers that be, of course the advan- 
tages it would confer would be claimed by a very large number of 
motorists, and the chief difficulty that would appear to stand 
in the way would be that of deciding upon a suitable formula 
under which a car would be regarded as being used “‘ mainly ” 
in connection with business matters. If the definition were on 
the right side, comparatively -tew would benefit, and present 
injustices would largely continue. On the other hand, if it were 
interpreted liberally and reasonably, there would be few cars 
left to tax on the existing private car basis. The truth is that it is 
generally the motorist of very modest means who uses a car— 
of course, a small one—mainly for pleasure. The larger the car 
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and the more materially fortunate the owner, the less does it 
figure as a means of pleasure pure and simple. The big Rolls- 
Royce—that favourite target of the prejudiced—plays a very 
small part, if any, in so- called ‘ joy-riding,”” while the more 
typical medium-powered ‘‘ country house” car spends by far 
the major part of its running time on the business of its owner, 
or the other legitimate pursuits of himself and his household. Its 
use for pleasure journcys—taking the air and seeing the country, 
and so on—is merely incidental and in no wise a primary purpose. 
This holds good in greater or less degree of every car that is 
registered. “Nevertheless, as already pointed out, to discriminate 
between different classes of private car owners would be hardly 
practicable. What might, perhaps, be urged is that the distinc- 
tion now made as between business or commercial vehicles and 


so-called private or pleasure cars should be abolished. All, or 
nearly all, are, in fact, business vehicles ; it is merely a matter 
of degree. ac be Cos i 


MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES ON FARM AND 
ESTATz. 

HE adaptability of the small internal combustion 

engine to almost every possible power driven operation 

on farm and estate appears to be limitless. In these 

columns I propose to describe during the next few 

issues some of the leading types of engines working 


SMALL 


upon the internal combustion principle, and to refer to the. 


chief uses to which these engines may be applied in the relief 
of horse and manual labour. For years past the British Isles 
have afforded a continuously growing market for small 
portable engines, and to a considerable extent British manu- 
facturers of world-wide fame, such as Messrs. Crossley, 
Tangye, Petters, and others, have catered for the demand at 
home and have also developed an export business. 

Within the past five years, however, the use of small 
portable internal combustion engines has increased at a 
much greater rate than during any previous years, this being 
due to the pushfulness of our American cousins, who have 
shipped over large quantities of simple, maybe crude, engines 
at prices incomparably cheaper than those required for 
British products of the same power. 
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At the same time the agents for these imported engines 
have taken steps to let the farmers know the great variety 
of uses to which the engines can be put. Prices not being 
prohibitive, the cheap American portable engine, like the 
Ford motor car, has “got there first’ and is firmly estab- 
lished on our markets, primarily on the strength of low first 
cost. 

The Ford car, particularly in the early days, has been 
much criticised for its crudeness in certain details and lack 
of finish, and the same reception met the cheap imported 
portable engines, but it must be admitted that Henry Ford’s 
reputed reply to such criticism applies equally well to the 
average imported engine: “ It works, don’t it ? ” 

The high standard of workmanship adopted by the 
prominent British engine manufacturers is most commendable, 
but from a business point of view it should be recognised that 
there is a truly vast trade to be done both at home and abroad 
in light portable engines at lowest possible prices. There is 
only one other qualification essential for each of such engines : 
“ It works.” 

Given the necessary output there is no reason why British 
manufacturers should not be able to produce just as cheaply 
as the American manufacturers. What is missing is solely 
faith, faith to believe that the demand will materialise to an 
extent sufficient to absorb the output of a factory working 
on standardised lines on a scale which reaches the lowest 
production costs per unit. 

Until British manufacturers acquire the necessary faith 
to manufacture in quantity standardised engines, and courage 
to rely upon their sales organisations to dispose of them, 
the bulk of the portable internal combustion engines in use 
on farm and estate will be foreign made. 

There are no fancy qualifications in connection with 
such engines which justify fancy prices. Low price and 
ability to do the work are the only qualifications which count 
with the man who purchases machinery as a_ business 
proposition. 

I do not wish to appear to be championing imported 
engines as compared with British, because no intention is 
further from my mind. It is widely recognised that the 
quality of the British products is infinitely superior in the 
majority of cases, but I do champion the American manu- 
facturers’ methods to the extent of impressing upon British 














“With the guns” 


Although to-day 
vastly different scenes than the season suggests, yet 
it requires little optimism to look ahead to the time 
when the black war cloud will cease to overhang 
this country, and when not only will lovers of sport 
come into their own again, but also the supreme 


UNBEAM 


will be available for the private motorist. Nor is this all. 
For those who remember Sunbeam supremacy in the 
past will be agreeably surprised in the super-quality 
of future models—the pre-eminence of which will be 
the outcome of our experience in the production of 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester:Showrooms” - - - - - : ° 


106, DEANSGATE. 


London and district agents for cars : 


J. KEELE, LTD., 72, NEW BOND STREET, W. 1. 
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The Representative British Car 


The characteristic qualities of the British Nation have never been so strongly 
portrayed as during the war. Strength, endurance, pluck, and marvellous 
capacity have been shown in sublime degrees. In motordom the Daimler 
stands for all that is sound in engineering, coupled with the brilliant factor 
of the Daimler Sleeve-Valve Engine. The Superiority of the Daimler Engine 


has never been challenged. 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., Coventry. 
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THE 
CLASSIC PLOUGHING 
AL ‘a with the 
By its surrounding atmosphere of & 
grace and dignity, the Calcott 
came by the title of the Classic 
Light Ca prone 


This appealing quality «f appearance, 
in company with its matchless con- 
struction and superior service-giving 
capacity, has placed the Calcott in 
a class where it has never been joined 
by an equal. 


ALL-ROUND SATISFACTION. 








CALCOTT BROS., LTD., COVENTRY. 





ITS GOOD POINTS: 


LIGHT DRAUGHT. 
LONG LIFE Shares and Fittings. 
EASE OF HANDLING. 


Can now be supplied with our New [attern No. 27 Bottoms. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK of Single and Double 


Furrow Horse Drawn, and Two, Three and Four Furrow Tractor 


Ploughs, both Riding and Self Lift. 


Write (or Wire: “ Machinery, Dursley’) 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD. 


Estab. 1867. (Dept. T/18), DURSLEY, GLOS. 
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makers the necessity of adopting the American system of 
cutting out non-essential details and manufacturing standard- 
ised models in economical quantities in order to be able to 
sell at competitive prices. 

The purposes for which, say, a four horse power engine 
can be used are so many that it is unbelievable that standard- 
isation and production on a large scale would not be justified. 

Among the obvious occupations of such an engine are: 
sawing wood, pumping water, running an electric lighting 
plant, operating milking machines, chaff cutter, root pulping 
machine, ensilage cutter, and grain crushing and grinding 
machines. There are, however, new uses developing each day, 
and engines are now attached to grain binders, potato diggers, 
manure spreaders, and other field machinery for the purpose 
of relieving the horses of all work except hauling the load. 


MOTOR POWER ON THE BINDER. 


In regard to the advantages of fitting an engine on the 
binder for the purpose of supplying the power necessary to 
operate the sickle (knife) and other mechanism, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has issued a bulletin calling 
attention thereto. The bulletin states : 

“A factor in reducing the cost of harvesting with a 
binder under certain conditions is a small gasoline engine 
attached to the binder and furnishing the power to operate 
the mechanism, which is ordinarily driven by power from the 
horses through the medium of the ground wheel. The use 
of these binder engines, as they are called, has increased 
considerably during the last two or three seasons, particularly 
in certain sections where wet ground has made the operation 
of the binder difficult. 

“The use of these engines not only lessens the draft 
of the horses (usually to a sufficient extent to permit the binder 
being pulled by one or two horses fewer than the number 
commonly used), but also permits cutting heavy grain at 
lower speeds for the outfit as a whole than would be possible 
without such an auxiliary source of power (since the sickle runs 
at a constant speed at all times), and allows the grain to be 
harvested with a binder on ground where the ground wheel 
would slip if it were required to transmit power to the cutting 
and binding mechanism. 

“The use of these engines is by no means confined to 
the binder alone, as most owners who have them use them 
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for numerous other odd jobs about the farm where belt 
power can be utilised. In some instances the engines are 
used practically every day of the year for pumping water, 
except while on the binder. Under such conditions the 
overhead charges of depreciation, interest and repairs, which 
would be chargeable against harvesting, amount to a very 
small figure. 

“The engine not only decreases the number of. horses 
required, but in most cases will effect a considerable increase 
in the acres cut per day. Reports from farmers who have 
used these outfits indicate that an increase of from four to 
five acres per day may be expected in the area covered with 
the binder under the conditions existing where they were 
being used, which were for the most part unfavourable con- 
ditions such as those previously mentioned. 

“The possibility of effecting a saving in the cost of 
harvesting wheat under many unfavourable conditions by 
means of the binder engine seems great enough to warrant 
careful consideration of these outfits on the part of many 
wheat growers who would have use for such an engine in 
other ways.” 

Similarly an engine applied to work the distribution of 
farmyard manure from a manure spreader would reduce the . 
number of horses required; or alternatively, with a given 
number of horses larger loads could be taken at a time, as 
the horses would be relieved of the exertion required to 
operate the distributing mechanism. 

Again, it would appear to be feasible to create much 
more efficient potato diggers if the digging, cleaning and 
sorting mechanism could be run by auxiliary power inde- 
pendent of the horses drawing the machine. 

Undoubtedly a sufficient supply of cheap; effective 
portable engines of a generally useful size would result in the 
development of the numbers of uses to which such engines 
could be put, and the demand would grow automatically 
day by day. 

PORTABLE SAWING OUTFITS. 


I should be glad to receive from any reader photographs 
of internal combustion engines doing interesting work on 
farm or estate, and particularly I should be glad of photo- 
graphs and particulars of small portable sawing outfits at 
work in this country. PLOUGHSHARE. 









































POLICY. 


Realising that the policy of creating a waiting list for Darracq 
Cars would place at a disadvantage many of our clients and 
prospective customers now on Active Service, we have refrained from 
establishing a priority list for delivery. Our new models will thus 
be equally accessible to all when manufacturing can be resumed. } 








THE DARRACQ MOTOR ENGINEERING CO., 
LIMITED, 


Townmead Rd., Fulham, London, S.W. 6. JUU 
West End Showrooms: 150, New Bond Sireet, W. 1. 
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G.EC. 


The General Electric Company, 
Ltd., express their regret to 
all customers who are unable 
to obtain Osram Lamps. 

Millions of Osrams are on 
National Service, and the 
demands of the Government 
naturally take precedence. 

The G.E.C. have made 
arrangements that will in- 
crease the output, but not at 
the expense of quality. 





The G.E.C. is your guarantee 
of British Manufacture. 

















Mazda on the lamp 
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% Economy in the 
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ELECTRIC LAMPS 











On War 


Service 


Vous 


car is often out 
all night. It 
works in all 


It is 





ii weathers. 
cl . on War service. 


The 


knows about it. 


country 


T knows that no section of society 
has been more ‘public spirited 


than the owners of motor-cars. 


UT the work is rough on tyres, 

it needs the all-weathers tyre; 

the all-roads tyre; the all-night 

And that is the Moseley 

The best tyre, and at its 
best}, when you get it. 


MOSELEY 


Complete Price List post free from 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, LIMITED, 
CHAPEL FIELD WORKS, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER: 2, 4, & 6, New Brown Street LONDON: 51 & 52, 
Aldermanbury, E.C. : : GLASGOW : 126, Ingram Street :: BIRMINGHAM: 
4, a Street, ‘Corporation Street. :: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
44 & 46, High Bridge :: DUBLIN: 16, William Street. 
al 


tyre. 
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ROCK & WATER GARDENS 


THEIR MAKING AND PLANTING. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON WALL AND HEATH GARDENS. 


By F. H. MEYER. Price 7s.6d, Net. By post 7s, 102. 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “‘ CoUNT&Y Lirk” Library, to The Manager. 
“COUNTRY LiFB,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Modern English Writers: Being a Study of Imaginative Litera- 
ture, 1890-1914, by Harold Williams. (S'dgw:ck and Jackson, 
12s. 6d.) 

T is impossible to mark any clear-cut boundaries separating 

one period of artistic expression from another ; most of 

us, however, will be inclined to agree with Mr. Williams 

that the Victorian period did pass pretty definitely out of 

the present into the past in the early ‘nineties. The new 
phase began with the “ Yellow Book” and the group of 
writers associated with it. 

Mr. Williams begins by passing in review those whom 
he calls “ poets of the transition,” which comprise Oscar Wilde, 
Alfred Austin, the present Poet-Laureate; Mr. Watts- 
Dunton (to whom he is surprisingly kind), Andrew Lang, 
Edmund Gosse, W. S. Blunt and Mrs. Meynell. The new 
forces of poetry properly include Arthur Symons and unhappy, 
pessimistic John Davidson. Henley is regarded by Mr. 
Williams as a powerful influence because, he says, it was im- 
possible to come into contact with him without receiving 
something from the vigorous and independent personality 
of the man and of the writer, and because he gathered round 
him a band of notable contributors who, though they cannot 
be described as his followers, owed a good deal to his ability 
to make a new cult popular. None of that group attained 
such enormous popularity as Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose 
verse comes in for some severe comment by Mr. Williams, 
though he admits that were we to question everything else 
Mr. Kipling has written, ‘‘ Mandalay ”’ definitely “ ranks him 
with the poets ”’: indeed, he declares that his true and evident 
genius as a poet is manifest, and that he was more inspired 
when he wrote ‘“ Mandalay,” “ The Three Sealers’ and 
“ The Mary Gloster ” than in any part of his prose. 

Stephen Phillips belongs to a different group altogether, 
and his work is now so little read that it comes as a shock to be 
reminded that Professor Churton Collins declared that 
“ Paolo and Francesca ” gave its author kinship with Sophocles 
and Dante. But time was when he seemed destined to revive 
the poetic drama in England. Such a revival may yet come, 
but it will owe little to Phillips. 

The literary and intellectual drama of the period groups 
itself naturally before and after Ibsen, “ whose enduring 
greatness,” says Mr. Williams, 
lies not in his stagecraft, not in his bald dialogue, not in his didactic pro- 
pensity, but in that deep-founded current of poetry and mysticism in his 
nature which, even in his prose-dramas of social life, he has been unable 
altogether to obscure. 

After Oscar Wilde, Sir Arthur Pinero’s place in the earlier 
group is not likely to be disputed. 

That he fails as a student of character, that he never carries any play 
of serious intention, if “ Iris’? be excepted, to a convincing dénouement, 
militates not at all against his plays considered as exercises in the art of 
story-telling. Sr Arthur Pinero is for the stage what the good tale-writer 
is for the monthly magazine. If he writes farce or sentiment he entertains 
and pleases, if he writes more serious drama he holds the attention though he 
may fail to command the assent of the imagination ; for he cannot make us 
feel that drama concerns the life of the race more than the life of the individual. 


‘ 


In short, the whole drama of Sir Arthur Pinero “‘ stands for no 
significant fact,” but for all that it is “an excellent mirror 
of changes in public taste.” 

After Ibsen comes Bernard Shaw, to whose work ten 
pages are devoted ; Granville Barker, ‘‘ who follows an ideal 
and method to which he was not born”’ ; and Mr. Galsworthy, 
to whose “ Strife’’ Mr. Williams scarcely does justice. So 
we are brought to Sir James Barrie, who, perhaps, shares with 
Mr. Galsworthy the rather rare freedom from the necessity 
of keeping one eye always on the paying public. 

For all that Mr. Arnold Bennett called his ‘‘ The Great 
Adventure” “a play of fancy’”’ Mr. Williams classes him 
without hesitation as an example “ of the dramatist with a 
commercial sense finely developed.” Mr. Basil MacDonald 
Hastings’ best work was undoubtedly “The New Sin” ; 
the plot may have been improbable, but Mr. Williams’ down- 
right declaration that “it is preposterous ”’ is altogether too 
sweeping. 

It is when he comes to the novel that he is most interest- 
ing. Henry James is dealt with in a chapter devoted to 
American novelists, but his work can stand the test of being 
set beside the best. Of him Mr. Williams says : 

From the simple form of narrative, which is a chronicle in the third person 
by a spectator ab extra, he has moved forward, with clear purpose and know- 
ledge of his powers, to narrative which is a record within the consciousness 
of one or more actors in the same crama; and by this method he hoped 


not only to frame his figures but to set them within life and make us feel the 
intensity of life. 
And he goes on to say : 

The personalities of Henry James’s novels are a finished and sterile 
product of life rather than life in the being. It is commonly believed, on 


the contrary, that no writer has probed so deeply into the secrets of the 
human soul. The reverse of this belief seems to be nearer the truth. 


Of the rest of the novelists of his period Mr. Williams 
has made an excellent selection, and one welcomes especially 
his examination of Samuel Butler’s tardily appreciated 
work no less than his estimate of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is accorded—what has become 
the traditional homage—“ a stylist.” Perhaps Mr. Williams’ 
courage faltered in the face of the popular estimate of R. L. S. 
One would certainly have liked to know what he really thinks. 
Of Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, and the rest, there is dis- 
passionate weighing and assessing; and among the women 
novelists the greatest space is given to Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
of whom he says : 

Hardly anyone will contend that she has a happy gift of mixing her heavier 
matter with a narrative thrilling and dramatic, which deceives the unwary 
reader into a belief that he is interested, till he fincs the moral, like the adver- 
tisement, administered at the end. There is no lightness in her touch, no 
graces, no rapidity of movement; her intellect, like that of George Eliot, 
works slowly and laboriously, and, like George Eliot, she is scrious-minded. 


Her success, Mr. Williams says, lies in her intense earnest- 
ness, her depressing seriousness and her total lack of humour. 
It certainly is an agreeable sensation for a certain sort of 
readers to persuade themselves that they are studying almost 
serious books, and are standing in the forefront of modern 
and advanced thought ! 

A book such as this which takes in review so many 
tendencies and sums up the work of such a large number of 
writers is obviously difficult to criticise as a whole, but this 
much may be said: it represents a difficult task valiantly 
and conscientiously performed. We are grateful, too, for 
the high standard of achievement that is set. 


The Flying Poilu, by Marcel Nadaud. (Hodder and S‘oughton, 7s. 6d.) 


“* THE FLYING POILU” was one ‘“ Chignole,” or ‘‘ What-you-may-call- 


it,’ nicknamed after the little tool itself so called among the mechanics of the 
French aerodromés, which he was continually demanding of his harasscd 
underlings. It seems that Chignole at his bench in the free school had dreamed 
of fame as a champion bicyclist, but the day of motors had dawned by the 
time that he was of fame-making age. The mobil‘sation of France to meet 
the German onslaught found him just returned from the Grand Prix of the 
French Automobile Club, whee he had raced as mechanician to one of the cham- 
pions. The Aviation Corps was the one and only d»stination for such a man, 
and there he became first mechanician to the pilot, ‘‘ Old Charles,”’ as he called 
him, who tells his story. Chignole’s ambition was to become an observer ; 
he coaxed ‘‘ Old Charles ’”’ into taking steps which he epitomises thus : ‘ some 
man who had an interest in the fellow managed to get the better of the Military 
Bureau.”” Chignole’s doings, whether flying, bombing or racing his beloved 
snails, are told with a gaiety, a crisp economy of words which makes their 
Cescrip‘ion all the more conv:ncing. We see him with his mother, with his 
sweetheart, in the mess, very conscious of his new grandeur, and then he goes 
up alone at a sudden alarm, a serious breach of discipline, as his Captain 
says, ‘‘ Idiotic ! Chic! Wonderful!” and is rewarded by being recommended 
for the Military Medal and punished by being transferred to the infantry. 
There is much more to recommend the book than its gaiety or the picture of 
lfe in the French Flying Corps which it gives. The last chap‘er where the 
spring of Chignole’s gamin spirit breaks is extraordinarily full of sympathy 
and insight. We should say that, with a very few flaws, the translator has 
caught the spirit of the author perfectly. The illustrations, unlike many, 
assist the text. We feel that Chignole will make many friends who will wish 
to hear more of his adventures. 


His Grace of Grub Street, by G. V. McFadden. (John Lane, 6s.) 


HIS GRACE or, more tamely, Anthony Thorburn, was a literary hack who 
flourished, or, rather, failed to flourish, in the Grub S:reet of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. McFadden introduces us to him in his miserable lodgings, 
the life and soul of a little band of down at heel literary men on the very day 
when S‘r Roger Duval, blameless patron of the fine arts, brings his niece and 
daughter with him to offer Thornburn the editorship of his new review. 
How his new prosperity was blighted and Thornburn proved himself in most 
trying circumstances a hero after the best traditions of the costume novel 
Mr. McFadden tells, and contrives as well to bring his story to a happy ending. 
For one thing we are sincerely grateful: His Grace of Grub Street remains 
plain Anthony Thorburn to the end of the last chap*‘er, with no distinguished 
parentage or sudden acquisition of wealth such as his sobriquet seemed to 
threaten. A very pleasant history of the tangling and disentangling of a 
young man’s affairs, the only drawback to which is that with the most 
ordinary good fortune and some common sense they would probably never 
have been entangled at all. 
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AT THE FRONT. 





Extract from a letter received from France :— 


“There is nothing better 
than OXO for a man who has 
to face the rigours of winter 


campaigning. 


“At all times and under 
all conditions I have proved 
its value in keeping a man 


absolutely fit.” 


The value of OXO to 
all branches of H.M. 
Forces continues to re- 
ceive remarkable endorse- 
ment in numerous letters 
received by OXO Limited 
and the Press from men 
on active service and in 
training. 





It aids and increases 
nutrition; it stimulates 
and builds up strength; 
it is easily carried; it 
is made in a moment, 
and with bread or a 
few biscuits sustains for 
hours. 























Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : OXO Ltd., Thames House, London, E.C.4 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW 

English Fairy Tales. 
Retold by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. With 16 Plates in Colour and 
Illustrations in Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Ordinary 


Edition. Feap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe. Limited to 
500 copies. Demy 4to. £2 12s. 6d. net 


COLOUR BOOK. 


Literary Recreations. 
By Sir EDWARD COOK. 
The Eveving Standard.—" Sir E. T. Cook's ‘ Literary Recreations ' are worthy of his 


great revutation. They are sparkling, penetrated with learning and humour, never s« 
cogmatic as to be oppressive, yet dogmatic enough to be intensely suggestive.” 


The Candle of Vision. 
By A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL), 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Crown Svo. 6s. net 





Poems of London and Other Verses. 


By JOHN PRESLAND, author of ‘‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,” “ Joan 
of Arc,” etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A Sporting and Dramatic Career. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“ Rapier”). 


Sporting Times.—"‘ It is a long time since a more interesting book of reminiscence 
and anecdote has been published . . . should finda placeinevery clubman's library."’ 


8vo. 12s. net. 





MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


Over Fen and Wold. 17 Illustrations. 
On Southern English Roads. 


10s. net. 


16 Iliustrations. 10s. net. 


Through Ten English Counties. 16 Illustrations. 10s. net. 
Untravelled England. 24 Full-page Illustrations. 10s. net. 


An English Holiday with Car and Camera. Illustrated. 
10s. net. ; 


The Charm of the Road, England and Wales. 28 Full- 
page Illustrations and Map. 10s net. 
A Leisurely Tour in England. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lid., LONDON, W.C. 2. 














——| JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS |—— 





W. J. LOCKE THE ROUGH ROAD 


‘This is the best novel that Mr. Locke has written for many a year 
“The Rough Road,’ indeed, is sunny and human."’ 


“ Daily Express.” 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


6/6 net. 
THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE 


By MAX BEERBOHM. With 24 illustrations in colour by 
GEORGE SHERINGHAM. 


This charming little story, with its rich romantic colouring, offers 
exceptional opportunities to a decorative artist of the skill of Mr. 
Sheringham, and the result is a handsome volume which stands out as 
one of the most beautifully produced books of the season 

Crown 4to. 21/- net. 

Also a limited edition of 50 copies on Japanese Vellum £2 2s. net. 


THE FAIRIES’ ANNUAL 


By CECIL STARR JOHNS. Illustrated in colour and black and 
white by the Author. 


A finely produced book which will appeal alike to the child and to 
those who are no longer children, in which a variety of fairy-lore is set 
for h in company with a series of delightful coloured. plates and black 
and white drawings, dainty, humorous, fanciful. 

Crown 4to. 10/6 net. 


THE CHOICES OF AN ETONIAN 


By HORACE BUCKLEY. 6/- net. 


This story, a delightful blending of school life, love and adventure 
at the front, will appeal not only to old Etonians, but to every reader 
who likes a good story ably told. 


THE VICTORY COOKERY BOOK 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL and IWAN KRIENS, with an Introduction by 
th: Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P., Food Controller. 5/- net. 


This latest and up-to-date cookery book, compiled by two leading 
authorities on the subject, may be sure of a ready welcome in every kitchen. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. 1. 


Write for Autumn List. 
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“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








HE good news from the front 
has served to still any little 
lingering ‘‘ conscientious objec- 
tion” to the small and early 


dances which have done so much 
to cheer and please our men home on 
leave. The merry lilt of the ‘‘ Three Time 
Fox Trot,” ‘“‘ Tickle Toe”’ and “ Jazz” in 
an environment of joy and lighthearted- 
ness is such a blessed relief after the 
strain and stress of active service, it must 
indeed be an unconscionable conscience 
that can find fault with so simple and 
innocent an amusement. Theatres, too, 
are booming, and in spite of rations and 
the stern eye ot the Fuel Controller 
quiet little home dinner parties are by 
no manner of means the rarity some 
woebegones would have us think they are. 
\ll these festivities exact something pretty 
and dainty in the way of evening dresses, 
a demand that prescient spirits have 
anticipated with a supply of dance, 
dinner and theatre trocks that for beauty 
of expression and charm-have never been 
surpassed, and this, moreover, in face of 
the fact that materials are not growing 
like blackberries on every bush, but must 
needs be sought and when found made 
the most of. 
A lovely quality silk net is being a 
deal used for young girls’ dance 
dresses, and very dainty and sweet these 
are when handled with knowledge and 
discretion, as is most unquestionably the 
case at the Regent Street House of Peter 
Robinson, where, among a number of the 
prettiest frocks imaginable, is a bewitching 
affair, all froth and foam, and yet absolutely 
simple in line and expression. From a 
high waist bodice, defined by a loose 
hanging ceinture of white jet embroidery, 
the skirt falls in soft folds to the feet, 
an original and immensely telling touch 
being accorded by a series of deep super- 
posed tucks, the whole thing rendered 
of airy-fairy lightness by a chiffon veiling 
to.the soft Japanese silk foundation. In 
a delicious shade of shell pink or lemon 
yellow silk net this frock is perfectly 
irresistible, or it can also be had in black 
if desired. 

A black evening frock that must in- 
evitably give intense pleasure to the lover 
of good ligne and elegance is arranged 
with a long waist cuirass bodice of colte de 
mailles and the most adorable draperies 
of black tulle, edged either side with a band 
of the jet embroidery, that is carried from 
back to front in an unbroken line, and 
takes a loop mouvement at the hem and 
So preserves its continuity. In all black 
with a touch of colour relief provided in 
a realistic artificial rose, this gown could 
not fail to make its mark anywhere ; 
while also very much in its tavour is the 
wonderful treatment of the cotte de mailles 
which, in spite of an extremely handsome, 
rich appearance, is of veritable feather- 
weight. 

Messrs. Peter Robinson are also making 
a great feature of gowns that serve equally 
well for home afternoon or evening wear. 
One of these admirable offerings has been 
sketched, a really lovely model carried 
out in black and gold brocade and soft 
black satin. There are grace and elegance 
in every line, the absolute simplicity being 
almost of classical severity. The picture 
reveals how the brocade fashions a tunic 
upper part, with the plain satin for sleeves 
and underskirt, the satin likewise per- 
forming the office of a soft sash to draw 
the slight fulness to the figure at the waist. 


gC ¢ vel 


But there,is much more behind the} scene 
that is perforce missed in the sketch, 
which is unable to indicate how, when the 
tunic is removed, a_ perfect skeleton 
garment in soft black Japanese silk is 
revealed, with deep hem and sleeves of 
black satin, a quite separate affair to the 
sleeveless upper part, the latter so devised 
that it can be slipped on in a trice over 
the head. 

One of the sensations of the season 
is the knitted frock, a variation of the 


familiar knitted et orn 
jumper. theme. per AHA 
Many of the = 

models indeed are 
merely overgrown 
jumpers, aS was 
the case with a 
navy blue ex- 
ample that had 
the long straight 
skirt broken up 
by inserted lines 
of white © silk 
fagot stitching, 
the same also putting in an 
appearance on the sash ends and 
hem of a sailor collar and cuffs. 
Another of these all in one knitted 
gowns was in a very pale shade 
of grey wool, a very delicate and 
fascinating nuance that proved an 
effective background to a darning 
stitch embroidery carried out in 
a darker grey fleecy wool, a 
plaited wool girdle deciding the 
depth of the waist line, according 
to the will of the wearer. Other 
knitted gowns are two-piece models 
and consist of a straight skirt 
and jumper top, the latter 
frequently finished with a striped 
basque to distinguish it from the 
plain skirt. And when not of 


knitting, or at any rate a material 
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so woven as to present the appearance of 
hand knitting, jersey will be used for these 
jumper gowns, and in the opinion of the 
leading authorities, the latter is decidedly 
preferable, the good quality jersey stuffs 
being less liable to sag and stretch, and 
therefore better calculated to keep their 
shape and style for a sufficient length of 
time to warrant the big prices inevitably 
asked for.these confections. 

Such a quantity of silk braid is being 
used this season as a trimming asset. It 
seems utterly immaterial whether the 
garment so adorned is fashioned of a heavy 
woollen stuff or something of a light, frail 
character, nor whether it is destined for 
home or street wear. In direct con- 
trast to this smooth silk braid is brush- 
wool, a novelty that is positively taking 
the trimming world by storm. This, 
too, is being used indiscriminately on 


thick and thin materials and with so much 
taste and discretion that the wrong note 
is rarely struck. 


| Ee eS 


IN BLACK 


AND GOLD. 
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INEXPENSIVE 
TAILOR SHIRTS 


LL our Shirts are our 
own exclusive designs. 

They are exception- 

ally well cut from dependable 
materials, and entirely fill 
the present demand for 
practical and becoming shirts 
at a particularly moderate 
price. 


WELL CUT TAILORED 
SHIRT, in washing silk, - 
with coloured stripes on 
white ground, squate collar, 
verfectly fitting yoke, and 

















The Cigarette of | 
Pleafant “Memorief | 


The unique flavour and the lingering 
fragrance of the choicest Oriental 
tobaccos are both experienced in * Le 
Kanopus’—the cigarette of pleasant 
memories. And there are no disagree- 
able after-effects with “Le Kanopus ’— 
no tainted tongue —no feeling of 








fronts with inserted pleats. 

fastened with one large pearl 
button. In a variety of 
coloured stripes. 


Price 35/9 ; 


H. 1. Sheer Linen Hand Embroi- 
dered Handkerchief, with 1 row 
veining and rolled hem. In 
assorted designs. 


11/6 per doz. 1|- each. 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE‘STREET*AND *OXFORD‘ STREET 
== LONDON, W |. SS 


























NOTE.—This Establishment is closed on Saturdays. 











throatiness — from beginning to end 
Le Kanopus’ is unalloyed pleasure. 


le 





le K CiSrette = 


Made in Cairo, Egypt, of mellow and matured Oriental 
tobaccos- No added cheap leaf, or other adulteration. 


Prices : 1/- for 10; 2/-, 20; §/-, 





High-class Tobacconists everywhere 


stock *Le Kanopus.' 
Ask for this brand when you want a good Cigarette, 


, 100 





















































When ordering cartridges, specify 


LIGHTNING 
POWDER 


The New 33-Grain Smokeless. 





SOOKE. 


——— 





MINIMUM RECOIL 
REGULAR PATTERNS 
HIGH VELOCITY. 


Loaded ‘and § ‘Sold by all Gunmakers 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 


THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER CO. 


40, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.Cc.2. ~*~ 


Made in England by an English Company with 
All - British Capital, Directors and Employees. 


POCKET GAME REGISTER SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 











Knitted Coats 
For Cold Days 





Suitable for indoor or outdoor 
wear. We are specialists in 
Knitted Sports Coats, and have 
always in stock an immense 
variety of exclusive designs in 
these practical and becoming 
garments. Every coat in this 
section is made under the super- 
vision of our expert, who has 
made a life-long study of knitted 
goods, 


FLEECY KNITTED 


WOOLLEN COAT, as sketch. 


avery practical coat for general 
wear, good wearing and well- 
made, in a good range of colours 
including the new Autumn shades. 


Price §3/- 


We have now in stock a large 
assortment of Knitted Woollen 
Coats which have been specially 
made for indoor wear from 


52/6 


NOTE.—This Establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 





Debenham 


Wigmore Street,’ 
(Cavendish Square) London, W. 1 
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THE ALCOHOL INVESTIGATION. 


HE construction of the Committee which has_ been 
formed by Mr. Walter Long to investigate alcohol as a 
motor fuel has now been published. The Committee 
will be under the Chairmanship of Sir Boverton Red- 


wood, who is Director of Investigations to the 
Petroleum Executive. Mr. Shrapnell-Smith, the Assistant 
Director is also a member of the Committee, and will act 


as its Secretary. The Committee will, as a whole, be largely 
departmental in character, though two or three important 
Government Departments are apparently not to be repre- 
sented, the most noteworthy omission being the Colonial Office, 
which, one would have thought, would be deeply interested 
-in the question, since many of our Colonies are admirably adapted 
for the production of cheap alcohol from crops that can be grown 
on land of small value, with the assistance of almost free labour. 
In addition to the Cepartments represented, the Committee 
includes Professor H. B. Dixon and Dr. W. R. Ormandy, 
both of whom are extremely well known as possessing deep and 
valuable knowledge of the subject. It also has the assistance 
of Sir Frederick W. Black and Brigadier-General Sir Capel 
Holden. The latter is, of course, a recognised authority on motor 
transport and on scientific matters connected with motor engines. 
The organisation, which was formed before the war to investigate 
alcohol fuel, but the activities of which were interrupted, is 
represented by Mr. Horace Wyatt, whose connection with the 
subject dates back to the Imperial Motor Transport Conference, 
by which an alcohol investigation was unanimously demanded. 
This conference was, of course, attended by delegates from the 
Dominions and Colonies, and, incidentally, Mr. Harcourt, who was 
then Colonial Secretary, supported the proposed investigaticn 
of the possibilities of alcohol very heartily, which makes it all 
the more curious that the Colonial Office is not now represented 
upon the Official Committee. 


CHAIN AND BELT DRIVE FOR MOTOR CYCLES. 
DURING the whole of my motor-cycling career I have been 

a convinced adherent of chain drive even for solo machines, 
and very much more so when a sidecar is attached. I am aware 
that several good judges do not entirely agree with me, notably 





A HEAVY GUN BEING PLACED IN 
THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


By the help of a Fiat tractor fitted with power winches. 


POSITION ON 


‘“Ixion”’ of the Wofor Cycle. I am aware, too, that a good 
belt of ample size gives excellent service on a solo mount, and 
that, provided the belt is of sufficient length, it makes, without 
the assistance of a shock absorber, a very pleasant means of 
transmission, but when all is said and done it lacks the efficiency 
and positive drive of a chain. Anyone wh8 is in doubt about 
the amount of power absorbed by a belt should take a short 
length of a fairly wide section and bend it round a pulley of 
average size. He will then be convinced. ; 
With regard to the comfort ot the rival transmissions, it is 
true that the chain requires some sort of shock absorber, but 


there is no difficulty about this. My present machine has a 
friction drive on the engine shaft, expanding clutches on the 
countershaft and a cush-drive in the hub; with these chain 
transmission is every bit as comfortable as a direct belt drive, 
and superior to the combined drive which is completed by a 
short belt from countershaft to rear wheel; such a belt has to 
run very tight if slip is to be avoided, and therefore may be 
considered to be quite as rigid as a chain without a chain’s easy 
running efficiency. 

In the matter of cost, a direct belt drive seems at first 
thought to have an advantage, but the ultimate cost is probably 





ON THE 


WESTERN FRONT, 


An officer, on his round of inspection, halts his Sunbeam at an 
armoured pill-box used for the protection of a sentry. 


in favour of the chain. A belt-driven machine can be of simpler 
construction and, therefore, cheaper to build, but the belt itself 
costs more than the chain and has a much shorter life. I have 
lately renewed a rear chain which had something like 14,000 
miles to its credit. This was by no means the full extent of its 
life, but it was sufficiently stretched to become a bad fit on the 
sprockets, and had, in consequence, lost its pristine silkiness of 
running. Moreover, this chain was not enclosed, but only 
protected by a fairly efficient cover over its upper section— 
an enclosed chain running in an oil bath will last even 
longer. 

It may be contended that the use of chain drive shortens 
the life of a rear tire, but I do not think this is generally the case, 
and I am sure it need not be. - Personally, I have no complaint 
to make regarding tire wear. So far I have compared chain 
transmissions with direct belt drive, but how many machines 
have direct belt drive in these days ? Only a few single-geared 
machines, mostly two-stroke lightweights or 34 h.p. singles, 
and a few remaining machines which are fitted with three-speed 
hubs—a fitting which is no longer manufactured, though when 
used with a belt drive it has certain advantages not possessed 
by the more popular countershaft gear. In the first place it 
dispenses with the necessity for a countershaft and allows the belt 
to be of reasonable length, and in the second a change down 
does not mean a reduction in the belt speed, but possibly an in- 
crease, and, at the same time, the belt tension is reduced. This 
gives the rider an instantaneous and simple method of checking 
belt slip, which I recently found very convenient when testing 
a belt-driven machine in wet weather. If I had had any doubts 
as to the superiority of chain drive before this test they would 
now have been removed, for I had to remove the belt of this 
machine at average intervals of about fifty miles for repairs to 
belt or fastener. Another point is that, when touring with a 
belt-driven motor cycle, it is wise to take a spare belt complete, 
but in the case of a chain-driven mount, a few links suffice and 
probably will not be wanted. 

On the other hand, not every manufacturer is capable of 
turning out a satisfactory chain-driven machine—several have 
tried and failed—for a frame which will give excellent service 
with a belt may not be able to withstand the greater strains of a 
more rigid transmission. Consequently the sprockets get out 
of line, with such results as are only to be expected. But, given 
correct alignment and adjustment, the chain is less severe on the 
engine bearings than a tight belt. 4. a2. 
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: \ engage the entire energies of the Wolseley Ne Ne 
a - factories. We can, however, add your order to i. ~ 
\ \ our Waiting List for a post-war “ Wolseley” model. i ~ 

. Tidy | 
\ \ WOLSELEY MOTORS, LID. Proprietors : > XY \ 
< nm ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. VICKERS, LIMITED. 7 “ 
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Satisfaction 


HOUSANDS of motorists 
are finding that an Overland 
gives supreme satisfaction. It 
It is 


easy to 


is light, yet it rides well. 
economical in upkeep, 
operate, the finish is distinctive, 
its equipment complete, its parts 
readily accessible, and its price 
astonishingly low because of | its 


vast production. 


The dealer selling Overland motor 
cars is assured of adequate spare 
parts, satisfactory service and whole- 
And most 
important of all he is assured satis- 


For the Overland 


hearted co-operation. 


fied customers. 
does satisfy. 


See the Overland dealer in your 
town for after-the-war delivery. 


Willys-Overland. LId. 


151-153 Greal Portland Street. LondonW. 


Mayfair 6700 
Wilovelon, London. 


Telephone . 
Telegrams 

















MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


A, DISTINCTIVE TYPE OF SMALL PORTABLE ENGINE FOR 
FARM AND ESTATE. 


N these columns in last week’s issue of COUNTRY LIFE 
reference was made to the great variety of uses to which 
small portable internal combustion engines can be put 
on farm and estate. The systems upon which all such 
engines work are broadly the same, but there are great 

differences in detail both in regard to minor working principles 
and constructionally. As a 
general statement it-may be 
accepted that the most popular 
form of light portable engine 
in point of numbers _in- 
cludes the following features : 
The operation is on the four- 
stroke system, ignition is by 
high tension electric spark, the 
fuel is paraffin or petrol, and 
the cooling of the engine is by 
water. There are, however, 
strong followings of manu- 
facturers for other rival 
systems who frequently put up 
very strong arguments in 
favour of the principles 
adopted by them, but it is 
doubtful if there is any finality 
derivable from the arguments 
of any particular school. The 
fact is that engines built on any of the principles now in common 
usé will run satisfactorily if well made of good material. 

A company which departs from some of the most popular 
principles, yet turns out engines which have a very large sale 
and give general satisfaction, is the New Way Motor Company 
of Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. The British agents are Messrs. 
Theodore Butler, Limited, 149, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

The chief variation from general practice lies in the 
cooling system, which is a modification and amplification 
of motor cycle and motor car practice. The motor car 
engine has a water jacketed cylinder, the water from which 
flows to a radiator which exposes a great area of surface 
to the atmosphere in order to ensure rapid radiation of the 
heat from the water. This radiation is assisted by an induced 
current of air drawn through the radiator by a fan which 
is in turn driven by the engine. 

The motor cycle engine has no water to cool it, but 
disperses the 
heat from the 
cylinder by 
means of fires 
cast on the 
cylinder, 
which thus 
providea 
greatly in- 
creased sur- 
face area in 
contact with 
the atmos- 
phere. Cool- 
ing is assisted 
by the speed 
of the cycle, 
and is more 
or less relied 
upon, as a motor cycle is seldom left standing with the 
engine running for more than a few minutes at a time. 

The New Way Motor Company have utilised the direct 
air cooling system of the motor cycle, but by means of special 
construction have increased enormously the surface area 
of metal exposed to the atmosphere. To increase the volume 
of air brought into contact with the radiating surfaces an 
enclosing cover or jacket is put round the cylinder, and through 
this jacket a fan drives a strong current of air which rapidly 
carries off the heat from the radiating surfaces. In effect 
the water is dispensed with and the radiator put directly 
on to the cylinder, and the fan then circulates air through 
the radiator as in motor car practice. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a cylinder complete with its 
radiator, but minus the surrounding jacket. Illustration 
No. 2 shows the complete engine. The fan, it will be noted, 
is driven by a belt from the flywheel. 
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The 
**Rose || —— 
This ancient half-timbered hostelry, dated 1641, and 
may be seen in King St., Knutsford (the “ Cran- »” 
ford” of Mrs. Gaskell’s idyll). The town is noted || Crown. | 
for its May-day revels, and the street is shown 
decorated for the occasion. A late landlord of the j 
‘Rose and Crown” was Fred Molyneux, the ji _ 

racing cyclist, whose bicycleis seen displayed on 
the front of the Inn, 

OvuR post-bag brings us con- The “after-war” Belsize pro- 
bat O'tinualy the evidence from duction will be enriched by the 

siz 
Cars supplied before the war or experience gained from wae 
soon after the outbreak are still service—meanwhile our energies 
upholding the name and fame are required for Government 
which are the reward of purposes. 
excellent workmanship and 
beauty of design. Earmark Belsize. 
Belsize Clayton We invite correspondence from 
Motors, Ltd. Manchester present and potential users. 
Commercial Cars, Ltd., Luton, England. 
@ F.H. 4. 





























Wren Rouds ae Bad 


The Test of a Tyre is the Road. 


The rough, battle-scarred roads of France have tested 
tyres to the full, and no tyre has stood the test better 
than the * * Clincher.” 

What “ Clinchers ” are doing for Britain in the war zone 
they can do for you on your Commercial Vehicles at home. 
They will give you efficiency with economy in your delivery 
service. They will save time and reduce running costs. 


And “ Clinchers” are British to the backbone. 


The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Lond n, and branches. 






reputation for QUALITY 


—has ever been an important factor 
in the sale of BRITON CARS. 
Representing the highest standard of 
engineering skill, they are unsurpassed 

“for quality ” and therefore never fail 

to give satisfactory service. 






























May we register your name for earliest 
particulars of our “after-war” model ? 


THE BRITON MOTOR CO. 
(1912), Ltd., Wolverhampton. 







NORTH BRITISH 


LNCHE] 








MOTOR TYRES 
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| Touring 
KS Cars 


We illustrate hereunder the popular Pre- 
War“ Star” 15.9 Car, which created a 
great number of records on road and track. 

This car was undoubtedly the finest value 
then produced. We are out for eclipsing 
everything before manufactured ,and respect- 
fully request your name to add to our List, 
for particulars of Post-War models to be 
sent you immediately they are available. 


THE STAR 


ENGINEERING 
co., L 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Depot and 
Show Rooms ; 


aN 4 TheStar Motor Agency 


24, Long Acre, W.C. 


f 











unparalleled road-grip. 


Ail-British Tyre 


Made under the GW Beldom Patents 


HE “BULLDOG” Tyre is made with the scientific 
3 Beldam design of rubber tread—which affords an 
It is built to a very high standard 
at a moderate price—there is no other tyre which gives so 
much quality value for money. 
suitable for light cars and ambulances. 

All standard sizes made ; write for Booklet ** Testimony,” 
written by users, and for complete list of sizes and prices, 


The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex. 


Bulldog Tyres are specially 



















The advantages claimed for this system of cooling are 
the absence of water tank, water, piping and connections, 
but as these are not components which give serious trouble 
on most engines under normal conditions, the main advantages 
must be looked for under what may be considered abnormal 
conditions, such as when the engine is fitted on to a binder, 
potato digger, or other field machinery. The absence of 
water tank, etc., renders the complete outfit less weighty 
and more compact, and therefore more adaptable. 

The air cooling system also has its advantage in climates 
where severe frosts occur. Failure to remove the water 
from a water 
cooled engine 
may result in 
a cracked 
cylinder. An 
air cooled 
engine is free 
from this 
risk. 

Illustra- 
tion No. 3 
gives a 
general view 
of the 4$h.p. 
New Way 
engine, and 
shows the 
form of the 
radiator 
round the 
cylinder, the 
aaT, fan. 
Vv 249 -€.S., 
piston, - etc. 
The cylinder 
is cast solid 

Fic. 3. in one piece, 

so there are 

no joints to leak. In the hub of the flywheel on the right is 

the governor gear of the usual centrifugal type. This acts . 

on the hit and miss principle, and cuts off the power posi- 

tively at any predetermined speed. The heavy flywheels 

prevent “hunting ’’ and maintain a steady power output. 

The bed or base of the engine is in the form of a tank, and 

this, it will be noticed, is utilised as the reservoir for the 
fuel when liquid fuel is used. 

If desired, these engines can be run on coal gas, in which 
event to secure an 
even supply of fuel it 
is advisable to utilise 
a small special gas- 
ometer such as is 
shown in Illustration 
No. 2. 

Accessibility of 
all working parts is 
one of the most de- 
sirable features for 
any commercial 
machinery. A slight 
derangement means 
little if the part is 
easily accessible and 
the necessary adjust- 
ment easily made; 
but if, on the other 
hand, a complicated 
dismantling job has 
to be undertaken be- 
fore the faulty part 
can be reached, the derangement becomes a serious annoy- 
ance, besides creating loss of time and disorganisation 
of the work in hand. The feature of the 4}h.p. New Way 
engine shown in Illustration No. 4 has sound practical 
advantages. It will be seen that the engine is so constructed 
that the cylinder is mounted on a hinge and can be swung 
over so as to expose entirely the interior of the engine and 
all its bearings and gears. Frequent cleanings and adjust- 
ments, therefore, present no great difficulties, and without 
serious waste of time the mechanism can be subjected to 
regular periodical examination. 

New Way engines are supplied on various forms of 
portable stands and can be applied to practically any purpose 
within the limits of their powers. The models range from 
14b.h.p. to 12b.h.p. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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FARM TRACTOR SERIES. 


No. 4 Gwe TRACTOR 
UNIT 
and “Ferguson” Plough 
Converts a “Ford” Car into a Farm Tractor. 
HUNDREDS IN USE IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Write for full particulars. 
Mesars. Morris, Russell & Co. Ltd.. 163-165; Great Portland Street, 


caneen, ” Tractor Oil, made 
specially for the “ Eros” My Unit by 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 


(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 


rte gg of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes o R PLANT and MACHINERY. 


WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 2. 





attached to 
Ford Chassis. 


Rear View of 
Tractor Unit 











C.D-Ce 




















“Cleveland” 
Tractor 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








‘THE BEST TRACTOR ON EARTH’ 


‘CLEVELAND 


THE ONLY LIGHT SUCCESSFUL 


Tractor 
A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


The new model incorporates many improvements making it stand 

out in striking contrast from all others. It is more than just a 

tractor, for it will do all the work of a stationary engine. Light to 

operate: dust, dirt and mud proof. Created record for lowest 
paraffin consumption. 


ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY. DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED. 
AGENTS SHOULD SECURE TERRITORY APPOINTMENTS WITHOUT DELAY, 


















Head Office : 
16, REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone 
Regent 52 80 


H. G. 


(3 lines). 


Telegrams : 
y at és Co., Lid. ’ “ meeteaninn Charles. 
Londo: 


on. 





( They increase motoring comfort \) 


DUCO 


LEAF-SPRING GAITERS. 


They add to the comfort and 
economy of motoring. They 
smooth the rough roads and 
eliminate the jolts and jars. 

B- tween each leaf of the spring they maintain a 
constant film o° grease so that the Spring works at 
top efficiency all the time. 

They keep the wet OUT and the grease IN, and 
enable the spring to remain a spring—prevent it from 
ae a bundle of leaves rusted and clogged 
togethe 

Obtainable of all Garages and Motor Dealers. 

Price from 10/6 each. 
Special Set for Ford Cars. Price 2 Guineas per set complete, 

Write for a Copy of the New ‘‘ DUCO"’ Booklet. 


BROWN BROTHERS, LTp. 
20-34, Gt. Eastern St., London, E.C. 2. 


Showrooms - rk NEWMAN STREET, W. 1. 
Manchester Depot 7-273, DEANSGATE, 
And at DUBLIN, PARIS. & MELBOURNE. 
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BURNETT ororT YRES 











When you are again able to drive your 
‘* Swift ” you will appreciate the fact that its 
makers have turned to good account the 
unique experience of the past four years. 












THE SWIFT 
MOTOR CO., 
Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 132-4 

Long Acre, W.C. 
DUBLIN: 15-17, 
South.; King Street. 
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Suction Cup. Studded. Dauntless. Ribbed. 


Patent 14519/10. 


ON WAR WORK 


But Small Stock Available for Civilian Requirements 
PRICE EXAMPLES 


Reg. No. 642307. 


760 x 90 S/Studded or Suction Cup °... ae aes hie wa 8 8 6 
760 x 90 Ribbed, Grooved or Dauntless ~ mie nde 510 9 
815 x 105 is ‘ oa * 712 6 
815 x 105 S/Studded or Suction Cup 8 16 6 
30 x 33 F 616 6 
30 x 34 Ribbed, Grooved or Dauntless" 517 Oo 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 








tHe BURNETT MOTOR TYRE & RUBBER CO. 
Yerbury Mills, TROWBRIDGE. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








" E n’ai rien aA me mettre.” A 
saying this, familiar the world 
over where the fair sex is con- 
cerned, and always particularly 


insistent at the opening of a season. 
And the getting of the suitable things to 
wear is a task that is no sinecure these days. 
Shopping has ceased for the nonce to 
be a pleasant, casual pursuit, to be enjoyed 
at ease and leisure, and has assumed an 
aspect full of portentous responsibilities. 
While, on the one hand, dress was never 
more possible, and of a fact easier to 
compass, given the right touch and 
fingers, it is equally, on the other, difficult 
beyond description to the dullards and 
uninspired. 

As to renovations, they positively 
scream to be considered, while there are 
endless ways of using up short lengths 
of materials. Given any old skirt of serge, 
satin, velvet, etc., this can be trimmed 
down to the requisite slimness and brought 
up to date by swinging panels or’ some 
tunic effect, which with the corsage 
is usually carried out in some wholly 


different material. And on these latter 
we get incidental touches of fur and 
embroidery. 


During the past week I have seen 
various dress displays, and while there is 
an inevitable similarity in the general 
outlook almost everywhere, there is to 
be remarked some special emphasis. Here 


the waistcoat will represent the pet 
penchant; there, embroideries are the 
fetish. One modiste will enlarge upon 


the enchanting possibilities of the clinging 
frock of soft satin, very severely treated 
in all its details; whereas another insists 
on the recognition of elaborate bead 
embroideries, used impartially on silk 
or woollen materials; and yet a third 
authority, by an ingenious and inspired 
handling of wool broderies, will for the 
time render these the one and only desir- 
able adornment. 

Then, too, there is that amazing and 
decorative use of roughed-up wool 
materials, and also an equally adept 
manipulation of plush worked to imitate 
furs. There is every probability that the 
first will be used exhaustively, and not 
only on day dresses and coats, but also as 
the relieving note to rest-gowns and 
dressing-gowns. In fact, one may await 
even further developments of this departure, 
for unquestionably these soft woolly fabrics 
form a distinctive note of the season. 
The wide scarves in themselves call for a 
wealth of descriptive applause, and look 
quite charming and so absolutely right 
with the quiet tailor-mades that are now 
de vigueur, wrapped cosily once or twice 
round the throat. As with the other 
things, these scarves are encouraging a 
pose all their own. They can, so to say, 
be coquetted with and various delightful 
aspects accorded them by the woman who 
is possessed of that invaluable gift, the 
art of wearing her clothes, and so making 
the very most of everything sent her way 
by the beneficent goddess of modes. 

"Prominent among the impressions left 
after a survey round the dress world 
is the quiet insistence with which the 
alliance of black and white holds its 
way, although the black, to be quite 
exact, is more often dark brown as revealed 
in seal-musquash or the indeterminate 
grey of moleskin. The mingling of white 


fur with dark pelts has been steadily 
growing in favour for several years past, 


black and white fox, ermine and seal, 
or moleskin and white hare playing a 
by no means undistinguished part in the 
vogue. 

An inexpensive, easily acquired 
neck fitment, one that would particularly 
bring éclat to bear on a black or brown 
coat and skirt, is that pictured on the 
inset head. This is of white hare and 
seal-coney, the long ends in front appear- 
ing as a component part of the coat 
and passing beneath the belt. Such an 
accessory would be accepted by any 
wearer of average discrimination as the 
keynote of a soft, white, rough felt hat, 













IN WHITE HARE AND 


SEAL-CONEY. 


white gloves and spats, for the emphasised 
small things of dress never meant more 
than is the case just now. 

Meanwhile, the wrap-coat proceeds 
serenely on its way. It unquestionably 
represents the one possession around which 
no possible doubt hangs. Whatever else 
our inclinations or our pockets hint we 
must do without, under no possible circum- 
stances can it be the long coat. In one form 
or another that must be achieved, and 
modistes are clearly seeing eye to eye in 
this matter with manteau-makers, since 
the former are building just the right little 
frocks to wear beneath. 

Illustrated is a useful top-coat of 
beech-brown velours de laine, the deep 
shawl-shaped collar modelled in one with 
lapels that reach to the hem and cuffs, of 
seal-musquash. A soft sash of the velours 
serves to hold the fulness lightly to the 
figure. 

Talking. of ‘“‘Just the right little 
frocks,’’ brings the forcible reminder how 
the old-established and increasingly popular 
West-End house of Swan and Edgar hav: 
lately thoroughly reorganised the day and 
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evening gown and coat and skirt depart- 
ments, these being now under a new 
manageress, whose reputation and know- 
ledge are world-renowned. Under her 
clever, capable guidance, the models 
awaiting inspection reveal all that is best 
and most attractive, while at the same time 
prices are kept as low as possible. Much 
is being made of the allure of velveteen, 
a range of the sweetest frocks being pro- 
vided, each one cut and made to perfec- 
tion, and accorded some distinctive tovch 
that lifts it far away from commonplace 
realms. 

The ‘‘ Dora” is a case in point, a 
little deftly-disposed oxidised embroidery 
occurring on the box-pleated bodice, to 
which a particularly good ligne is imparted 
by a long roll collar. Ina splendid quality 
velveteen, any colour and supplied in three 
sizes, the ‘‘ Dora’’ represents a_ truly 
covetable possession at 4 guineas. Several 
lovely little models are likewise to be found 
in Georgette. The ‘‘ Gwen,” for example, 
is fascinating in the extreme, with its finely 
pl ated skirt and long, graceful tunic, a gown 
suitable alike for day or evening wear, and 
priced at only 7 guineas. Then note, too, 
should be made of the “‘ Betty,” a smart 
day gown, in fine gaberdine, arranged with 
the approved panel back and front and 
flat pleats either side, a veritable chef 
d’euvre and very moderately priced at 
6} guineas. L. M. M. 


IN BEECH-BROWN VELOURS. DE 
LAINE. 
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AYS’ Gloves are a 

perfect complement 

to the most exquisite 
Costume or Gown. 





Two-button “ Peau de Velours” Gloves, 
in Black, White, Grev and Tan. Per 
pair, 9/6 


Every pair of Gloves 
supplied is made ex- 
pressly for the House, 
from the finest ma- 
terials obtainable. The 





The “SERVICE ” 


The “SERVICE” Pocket Watch, specially designed for the man who \ “Wear-time Qualities” 
does not care to carry a wrist watch. Some men argue that a wrist 
watch is not so well protected as a pocket watch. and to meet the now so generally sold 
demands for the latter “as good as our ‘Land and Water,’” we have ; ee : ‘ 

evolved the “ Service’ watch. This has a specially strong Silver Screw Saxe Washing Doeskin Gloves, in are unknown at this 
dust and damp proof case, with an extra dust-excluding rim, and is fitted White and Cream. Per pair 9/6, 12/6 : 

with our famous “Land and Water ” movement, which is recognised all Establishment. 
over the world as the standard of reliability in watches. This includes 
the micrometer regulator for fine adjustment, by means of which we 
guarantee to regulate the watch to keep time within one minute a month, 
or two seconds per day. It has a keyless lever adjusted and compensated 
movement, The dial is white or black and fully luminous, with a strong 
crystal glass, This is an ideal watch for Service men, as it is extremely 
thin, and, as a timekeeper, can be compared with our “ Land and Water ” 
watch. Fully guaranteed. 


Black Dial, £6 15s. White Dial, £6 10s. 





New Illustrated Booklet, con- 
taining interesting informa- 
tion concerning Sports Cvats, 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc., 


‘ E d. Post Free on request. 
B l rch & Ga yd on 9 Ltd. ( * ) Soft Deerskin Gloves, with Gauntlets, 





1793 lined Silk. Per pair 16/6 
Technical & Scientific Instrument Makers to the Admiralty & War Office. 


Pevt-) 153, Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 7%65"" i} 
21 
Wiest Eid Branch (late John Barwise), 19, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W, 1 PA / td. 


For particulars of other Watches & Catalogue of Jewellery & Silver, please send postcard’ 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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For Acute Indigestion, x ro 8 corner of a 


oyspereit ~~ > beeen’ nd the > gear of Pong end food 7. 3 / i . { 
e Benger’s Food. soothes the distressed Bef, LOW 
stomach and gives eo from pain. Though ‘‘light as é Ai Bt a " Y 1 
saoudiaher’ 1 is fully nutritive, and quickly restores strength. aa APSE Fae ba ae fi flee { iw Ps / I 
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is never insipid. Adults—both men and women—always in d 
enjoy its delicate biscuit flavour. 4 “4, spt ts 4 ane 
From a B.A., M.D., &c. (Dublin). a} eek Pom M/ FADED GLASS 
I have a very high opinion of your Food, and have recommended its use very considerably.” . my 4 yee f 
Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
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Full particulars and directions with each tin. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: | y : _ rd " 6 
NGER’ See P| Ps . 

} ty Offices: xi ORK 5. Beckman St, SYDNEY = NS Depo throughou our Canad 4 2 ie a imp” "Oca “ 

: : ep ‘ LONDON .W. 






















BRAND'S ||fiir 
ESSENCE ‘Baby Carriages 


Invalid Furniture 
oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, &e. &c. &e. 


FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. The name is a guarantee of quality. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


osite Selfridge s, 
Andat 45, Knightsbridge, S.W. 1. 
BRAND & Co.,Ltd., Mayfair Works, Vauxhall, London. een 85, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
LIVERPOOL; 74, Bold St. MANCHESTER: 69, Deansgate. GLASGOW: 184, Sauchiehe!! St. 
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FURNISHING AS IT IS UNDERSTOOD TO-DAY 


HE history of furniture—Chinese, Jacobean, Chippen- 
dale, what you will—has never been more generally a 
matter of interest than it is at the present day. Great 
houses and little ones, palaces and hovels alike, have 

* been diligently searched for treasures. Museums and 
libraries have shed light on their origin, and experts have con- 
sulted over an Adam table or a piece of lacquer and given a 
verdict with 

the seriousness 

befitting the 

occasion. 

Everyone to- 

day has some 

smattering of 

knowledge of 

the subject, 

and probably in 

spite of crazes 

for this or that 

monstrosity of 

colour or de- 

sign there has 

never been a 


A CHIPPENDALE REPRODUCTION. 
period in England when comfort and beauty 
were more generally achieved. A case in point 
is the vogue of the luxurious settee, perhaps the 
most comfortable piece of furniture craftsman 
ever designed. Messrs. Harrods, who specialise 
in an example which is, as it were, the ne plus 
ultra of settees, find their only difficulty in 
keeping a specimen in stock to display to in- 
tending purchasers. Below this settee of 
settees come _ others deliciously cushioned, 
every line an invitation to rest and ease, rang- 
ing from the large setteces to those quite suitable 
for the modest flat or villa, and varying as much 
in price. 

Messrs. Harrods showrooms are an object- 
lesson in the effect of surroundings upon even the 
loveliest example of the cabinetmaker’s craft. These rooms 
with their grey carpets and walls and beautiful'y simple 


OLD 


A REPRODUCTION OF AN ADAM 


CHINESE: 


mouldings on white ceilings and pillars could not be improved 
upon as a setting for a collection of furniture and furnishings 
remarkable in variety and interest, consisting of antiques, 
copies of antiques and reproductions, those highly satisfac- 
tory and truly artistic pieces in which design, material and 
workmanship are faithfully copied, but which have not been 
treated to create an appearance of age. Sucha piece is the carved 
mahogany Adam sideboard illustrated here, with its detached 
cupboards and ram’s head handle to the centre drawer. It has 
all the beauty of line and excellence of craftsmanship which 
distinguished the original, but it has so many less years of age ; 
that is the sole difference between them. It is to-day as the 
original was when it left the maker a hundred and more years 
ago. Other Adam pieces are a delightful oval kneehole writing- 
table, the top covered in red hide, and two tables, carved and 
painted, which are priced at {285 the pair. The medallions 
upon them are a pure esthetic joy, the handiwork of an expert, 
examples of whose work are to be found as far apart as the 
museums of New York and Stcckholm. A Chippendale chair, the 
beauty of which can be judged from our print of it, is only one 
of many designs following that master’s models. Among pieces 
which are not reproductions, but in the style of Chippendale 
or Adam, are, of course, bedroom suites as we understand. the 


LACQUERED CHEST IN BLUE AND GOLD. 

term to-day. A satinwood bedroom suite, decorated in the 
Chinese fashion, with lacquer work, priced at £425, though 
not by any means the 
most expensive suite 
in that department, is 
certainly one of the 
most beautiful. Among 
the antiques now 
shown are two chests 
in Chinese lacquer, one 
red and one blue. The 
blue one _ illustrated 
here with pheasant 
decorations ona 
ground of that inter- 
mediate shade which 
hovers between blue 
and green and assimi- 
lates with either is, 
with its stand; between 
four and five feet high. 
It is priced at £165, 
but the value of such 
a treasure is’ like that 
of a horse, its suita- 
bility to the purposes 
of the purchaser. 
Whether for furniture 
for a temporary home 
or to become part of 
the treasures of a fam- 
ily, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a happier 


SIDEBOARD. hunting ground. 
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Foriifies the 
System against 
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a OR ACTIVE SERVICE WEAR J there 

= is nothing better at the price than 
2 = “ AZA” Khaki Shirts. They are exception- 





KHAKI SHIRTS 








ally healthful and non-irritant; will stand any 
amount of rough wear, and are noted for their 
durability, softness, and unshrinkability. They are 
: obtainable ready-to-wear or made-to-measure in 
Extract from a communication received from a‘ regulation shade, and in standard and heavy weights 


























Doctor :— OF HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 
“A cupful of OXO two or) eT 7 on 
three times a day will prove! i fe “pay EG. a ie “Dh 
an immense service as aj "= 


protective measure. Its in- Scull MINIMAL 
vigorating and nourishing 
properties are most rapidly . 
absorbed into the blood,|| ‘rom Generation to 











and thus the system is rein- Generation. 
forced to resist the attacks In the year 1867 Craven Mixture was 
of the malady. It will be first ‘eto to ia Tn and 
he wide appreciation shewn towards 
apparent that a strong, od ese rasta was one 
healthy person will escape proof that it. had come to stay. 


contagion when the _ill- TO-DAY 
nourished one will fall a 
victim, consequently, one’s 
aim must be the main- 


tenance of strength.” | 
The benefit to the community of a concentrated 


the Fame and Quality 





























Fluid Beef like OXO is greater than ever in the 
present day; it increases nutrition and maintains MIXTURE 
vitality in the system, and thus an effective ° h d! 
resistance is established against the attacks of the remains uncnangec - 
influenza organism. 

OXO appreciably compensates for the shortage 2 | 2 per 2 OZ. 
of meat. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : Made by CARRERAS, Ltd., 55, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Est. 1788. 
OXO Limited, Thames House, London, E.0.4. 
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SYSTEMS OF MOTOR TAXATION. 


T is sufficiently evident that, if we expect the roads of the 
country to be thoroughly reconstructed after the war and 
brought up to a high state of efficiency from the point of 
view of modern traffic, we must as motorists be prepared to 
bear some share of the cost of the work. The roads are of 

benefit to every member of the community, directly or indirectly. 
There is no one whose pocket and comfort are not affected to some 
degree by their condition. The man who does not own a vehicle 
at all, nevertheless consumes goods which are carried by road. 
The cost of carriage is largely dependent on the state of the roads. 
If this be bad, he must pay more for his goods. Moreover, 
though not’a vehicle owner himself, he inevitably uses vehicles, 
at least occasionally. The fares charged him, the time taken on 
the journey, and his comfort during that time are all dependent 
upon the roads, the state of which affects the cost cf operation 
and the speed of the vehicles he uses. 

Though all this is true, we must at the same time recognise 
that some members of the community make more use of the roads 
than others, and consequently that any scheme of taxation 
designed to defray the cost of road reconstruction should take 
some account of both the quantity and the quality of the indi- 
vidual’s use of the road. This certainly applies to every privately 
owned vehicle, used simply for the carriage of its owner and.his 
friends. It is probably best that it should apply also to the 
commercial vehicle, the actuai owner of which stands to gain 
or lose more by the condition o. the roads than does the 
member of the public who merely consumes a part of the goods 
carried. Thus, 
altogether, if we 
ask for a com- 
prehensive and 
expensive scheme 
of road reconstruc- 
tion, we cannot 
reasonablysuggest 
at the same time 
that motor 
vehicles should not 
be taxed at all. 
The more logical 
position is to pro- 
pose the reason- 
able taxation of 
every vehicle, 
whether mechani- 
cally propelled or 
drawn by animals, 
the proceeds to be 
applied only to 
this specific 
purpose. 

Having reached 
this conclusion, 
the next step is to 
endeavour to 
decide what form 
of taxation is on 
the whole the most 
equitable, assum- 
ing always that 
the object of such taxation is not to repress the use of vehicles of 
any kind or to serve any merely tyrannical purpose. 


LICENCE DUTIES. 


HE licence duty is an old and obvious basis of vehicle taxa- 
tion. In principle it is by no means perfect, consisting 

as it does of an annual payment which bears no relation to the 
actual use made of the vehicle and only very little relation to 
the road wear resulting from that use. It affords, nevertheless, 
a rough-and-ready means of taxing every vehicle, whether 
horse-drawn or power-propelled, and for this reason it is prob- 
ably right that it should be retained as a part of any future 
system of taxation, with the proviso that the profits should 
go permanently and wholly to the work of road reconstruction 
and improvement. Asa rough basis we may, in fact, take it that 
the maintenance of the roads is a matter for the public, but 
that their definite improvement is primarily a matter for the 
vehicle owner. So far as motor vehicles are concerned, the weakest 
spot about a system of licence duties, if we except the fact that 
they take no account of the mileage, is that they must be based 
on some arbitrary classification or formula. They might be 





** SNOWY ” 
A Wolseley cn a pass of the Nevacerrada Mountains. 
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graduated in accordance with weight, but in that case no account 
would be taken of speed. Consequently, under the present 
system the licence duties for motor cars are based upon horse- 
power which bears a-rough relation both to speed and weight. 
The trouble about this basis is that the actual horse-power in 
each instance cannot be exactly assessed without lengthy tests 
which would involve great expense. The horse-power must, 
therefore, be estimated by formula, and in practice this method 
almost invariably means that an artificial tendency is created 
to design engines not solely with an eye to efficiency and improve- 
ment, but partly to give the greatest, possible power with the 
smallest possible horse-power rating on the formula basis. The 
present formula takes no account of stroke and is, therefore, 
liable to encourage the design of extremely long stroke engines. 
This tendency carried to an extreme would in some ways be 
detrimental. However, in practice, and provided that licence 
duties are not abnormally heavy, the ill effects of the existence 
of the formula are not serious, and despite the merits of various 
alternative suggestions, the present system is on the whole upon 
a sounder basis than any other that is likely to be devised. 

It has been distinctly indicated, however, that licence duties 
should only be made responsible for obtaining a part of the total 
amount required. The remainder should be got by some form 
of taxation taking direct account of the actual use made of the 
roads and the wear resulting from that use. Putting it in another 
way, the total sum should be obtained partly by payments made 
for the privilege of owning and using a vehicle at all, but in a 
greater measure by payments made corresponding to the use to 

which the vehicle 
Se is actually put. 
: is FUEL TAXA- 
fION SOUND ? 


HE considera- 
tions just 
referred to bring 
us to the selection 
of the petrol tax 
as a means of 
collecting revenue 
from the motorist. 
Here we have a 
tax which, for any 
particular vehicle, 
is directly pro- 
portionate to the 
mileage covered 
and which, as 
between different 
types of vehicles, 
bears more 
severely upon a 
heavy than upon 
a light car. Inci- 
dentally, also, it 
takes speed into 
account, because 
extra speed with 
any given car can 
only be obtained 
at the expense of 
extra fuei consumption. The principal fault of the petrol 
tax is that it does not apply to the sources of power of all 
vehicles, as, for example, to the horse, to coal, or to electricity. 
It thus amounts to the arbitrary selection of one particular 
class of vehicle to bear the burden which ought to be dis- 
tributed among all. In this way it is distinctly unfair. More- 
over, it is liable to be complicated at any moment by the intro- 
duction of new fuels. In theory, the ideal tax would be obtained 
by some formula involving mileage, weight. and speed, and 
applicable to vehicles of all kinds. Unfortunately, this is not 
practical, because mileage cannot be checked for taxation pur- 
poses, neither can average speed be accurately assessed. On the 
whole, therefore, there would be no very serious grounds of 
complaint against the principle of basing taxation on the fuel 
consumed if the system could be equitably applied all round. 
As this is not exactly possible, the alternative should be to apply 
to all vehicles not petrol-driven a special tax based on a reasonable 
average estimate of probable mileage and speed and a more exact 
measurement of weight. The amount of such a tax could be arrived 
at by selecting an annual sum equivalent to that paid in respect 
of an average petrol vehicle of similar cayacity in all respects. 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 
TO THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. 





MOTOR- BODY BUILDERS 





BY ROYAL WARRANT. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT. TO 


BY ROYAL WARRANT. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


HOOPER & CO. are also Coachbuilders to 


H.M. The King of Spain. H.R.H. The Princess Royal. 
H.M. The King of Norway. 


H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
H.M. The Queen Mother of the Netherlands. 


H.R.H. Princess Victoria. 





54, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 


-piccapity, LONDON, s.w. 1. 
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Reliable on Hills 


Manufactured bya branch of—Vickers Limited 
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ADD YOUR NAME TO OUR WAITING LIST 


HE ELECTRIC ORDNANCE Accessories (lto 
WARD END WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


S LONDON AGENTS 
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CLASSIC 





























By its surrounding atmos- 
phere of grace and dignity, 
the Calcott came by the title 
of the Classic Light Car. 
This appealing quality of 
appearance, in company with 
its matchless construction 
and superior service-giving 
capacity, has placed the 
Calcott in a class where it 
has never been joined by an 
equal. 


CALCOTT BROS. LTD, 
COVENTRY. 


London and District Agents: 


Watkins and Doncaster, Ltd, The 
Hall, Great Portland Street, W. 1. 




























TAXATION ON FIRST COST. 


HE latest proposal of all is to tax vehicles on their first cosf. 
This is the basis proposed in the so-called Luxury Tax, which 

has now been shelved, at least for the time being. It is absolutely 
unsound, because there is no direct relation between cost and 
road damage. In fact, for a car of a given weight and horse- 
power, the chances are that the more expensive vehicle will do 
less damage to the road, because it is well sprung and adequately 
tired. The expenditure in manufacture which makes it com- 
fortable for its occupants also makes it less disposed to damage 
the highway. Altogether, it will be seen that a consideration 





A FIAT OWNED BY GENERAL DALLOLIO, ITALIAN 
MINISTER OF ARMS AND MUNITIONS. 
Note the disappearing top, which, when raised, fcrms, with the assist- 
ance of storm curtains, what ts almost equivalent to a closed car. 


of the general question of taxation leads to the conclusion that 
it would be very difficult to propose a system notably fairer than 
that already in existence, so far as principle is concerned. There 
is, of course, plenty of room for argument as to the amount of 
tax that is justifiable. Also, the present principle of taxation 
ought to be supplemented by a special tax on vehicles not using 
motor spirit, and the tax on vehicles using spirit reduced accord- 


ingly. 


MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


A SIMPLE BRITISH MADE MOTOR POWER PLANT FOR 
FARM OR ESTATE. 


N these notes of last week attention was drawn to a 
number of distinctive features tending towards simplicity 
which are incorporated in the design of the New Way 
engines. These engines are American built, and un- 
fortunately the position in regard to supplies of such 
engines is in the words of the British representative of the 
Company as follows: “ At the moment we are not allowed to 





_ import petrol engines, and while we may import kerosene 


oil engines we cannot get the assistance of the Government in 
bringing them over on Government steamers, but would have 
to pay open freight rates, which would make the prices 
absolutely prohibitive.” 

As it seems probable that even the end of the war will 
not cause any immediate change in the importers’ position, 
but should rapidly make British-built products readily 
available, particulars of our home produced engines will be 
of more practical interest than descriptions of foreign made 
engines, except in cases of special improvements which 
might be utilised over here. 

The subject of small oil engines, however, will stand a 
considerable amount of discussion, owing to the great number 
of uses to which they can be put for the purpose of speeding 
up work and reducing labour expenses. Another reason why 
immediate attention should be given to the market for small 
engines is the probable advent of a diminutive portable gas 
producer plant which will enable coal to be used as fuel and 
will supply power at a cost equivalent to petrol at possibly as 
low as two pence per gallon. , 

With power obtainable at cheap rates it is inevitable that 
throughout the rural districts these small power plants will 
be found on every estate and holding, the occupier of which 
can afford the few pounds necessary to make the initial 
purchase. If the foreign markets are also sought by the 
British manufacturers a vast field awaits their enterprise, 
and the resultant increase in total production will 
automatically reduce the manufacturing costs and enable 
competition to be met in the home markets when shipping 
conditions return to the normal. 

One of the prominent British firms to specialise in the 
manufacture of small oil and petrol engines is Messrs. Petters, 


Ltd., of Yeovil, whose engines have been exported to almost: 


all parts of the world. 
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SUNBEAM |* 


HISTORY 
is one consistent record of 


SUCCESS. 


The name Sunbeam has always been coupled with the word 
‘‘ superiority ” because the Sunbeam 7s superior. There stand 
to the credit of Sunbeam Cars more world’s records than can be 
claimed by any other make—in fact, the Sunbeam record of 
success is predominant in the history of British Motor Industry. 
With the invaluable experience gained by the Company’s war- 
time activities in the perfection and multiple production of 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 
SUNBEAM-COATALEN , 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES isi 


Manchester Showrooms ... .. . - . 106, Deansgate 
the..post-war Sunbeam will be a car worth waiting for. 


z “ 5 London and District Agents for Cars: 
Your enquiry now will save you a long wait for delivery. 


J. Keeve, Lrp., 72, New Bond St., W. |. 














Daimler) 
The Daimler Company, Ltd., Coxentry. 

















Lasting Qualities 


HE Daimler is pre-eminent among motor carriages for its lasting 
qualities. Apart from the scientific selection of the finest materials and 
micrometrical accuracy in workmanship, the Daimler embodies in its wonderful 
sleeve-valve engine principles which have enabled it to establish records which 
have never been challenged. Power, silence, flexibility and reliability are inherent 
in the Daimler, and after long years of service these qualities are unimpaired. 


The delight of anticipation will be yours from the time you decide on the Daimler as your after-war car. 
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Secure 


“—- 
When the time arrives 
for the resumption of normal 
business you will want a Car i} 


which is in 


Class A. 





Humber 


a place now on the 
HuMBER PRIORITY LIST 
avoid disappointment later on 


Limited, Coventry. 
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Despite all man’s attempts at mimicry of nature Pure 










Eastern Rubber remains the only basic material of our 


mod -rn swift motor tyres. 


Man's success—or otherwise— 


lies in the selection and preparation of the rubber. 


The experience of motorists the world over proves that 
Spencer Moulton Selection and Treatment yield a tyre of 


surpassing toughness, resilience, and reliability. 


In the 


Three Ribs of the Spencer Moulton Tyre there is a 
peculiarity thit adds a grip and resistance invaluable for 


commercial usage. 


Rubber Tyres are winning universai approval. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
GEO. SPENCER, MOULTON & Co., 


P.C.B. Il 


Works: 


Kingston Mills, 


PENCER 
OULTON 


DEPOTS at—GLASGOW ; 65-67, Bothwell 
St. MANCHESTER: Leo Swain & Co., 
DS: 68, Albion 


Ltd., Trent St. 


Spencer Moulton All-British Solid 





iL: Haslam and 
Stretton. Ltd., Bristol Bridge. CARDIFF: 


Haslam & Stretton, Ltd., 11, Windsor Place. 
Also Dublin, Belfast’ and Cork. 


Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


Ltd.. 77-79, Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 











The great outstanding feature of Petter engines is their 
simplicity. It is difficult to imagine anything more simple, 
as the two cycle principle has been adopted and developed 
by them to a high state of perfection. This system, as is 
generally known, dispenses with valves, cams, camshaft and 
timing gears, and includes nothing which requires adjustment. 
It is, in fact, as near ‘“‘ fool proof” as it has been possible to 
attain so far. The size of their smallest engine which has 
been standardised is the 5 h.p. model, known as the “ Petter 
Junior,” and this is used for a variety of purposes. For 
the immediate present the bulk of their output goes to 
the War Department in the form of portable electric field 
lighting sets, trench pumps and so on, but innumerable 
photographs show these “Junior” engines at work 
running house lighting plants, farm machinery, water 
pumps, air compressors, friction winch sets and sawing 
machinery, besides motor boats and many other things 
unconnected with rural life. 

At the present time, in view of the shortage of house coal 
and the amount of dead and waste timber which is invariably 
to be found on every farm and estate, a portable sawing plant 
is of special interest. In connection with this Messrs. Petter 
state that the ‘‘ Petter Junior”’ has ample power for cross- 
cutting logs for firewood, and the size of circular saw recom- 
mended is r8ins. For sawing planks a safe rule is to allow 








The 


“Petter Junior” Portable Sawing Plant. 


1 h.p. for each inch in thickness, but for soft, dry wood, such 
as deal or pine, about half this power is sufficient. 


PLOUGHING IN SEED BEANS WITH TRACTOR. 


Until this last month it has not come within my personal 
experience that beans have been ploughed in by a tractor. 
It is, of course, a regular custom in some parts of the country 
to attach a small bean drill to the ordinary horse plough and 
so plough the beans under instead of sowing them with 
multiple row grain drill. This custom more particularly 
applies on the sticky soils where the autumn weather frequently 
renders the soil unworkable by drill. In such cases either 
three single furrow ploughs or one double furrow and one 
single are used, a bean drill being fitted to one single furrow 
plough only. The ploughs follow each other; thus every 
third furrow receives the seed, and the desired spacing, 25ins. 
to 30ins., apart is secured. This procedure, it will be noted, 
calls fo: either two or three skilled ploughmen and five or 
six horses according to the ploughs used. The total work 
of the outfit amounts to, perhaps, three acres per day. 

On the farm of Messrs. Newall and Arnott at Ongar I 
have witnessed recently an improvisation adapting a tractor 
and three-furrow motor plough to the requirements of bean 
sowing, the working of which results in about five acres per 
day being sown as the work of one man only, plus a small 
boy to fill up the bean drill as it empties. 

The tractor used is a Wallis-Junior, which, because of its 
light weight (about 27cwt. only), combined with the necessary 
power to pull a three-furrow plough on the stiff Essex clay, 
is probably one of the most suitable which could be employed 
for the purpose. The plough is a Hamilton self-lift tractor 
plough cutting three roin. furrows, and on the first plough- 
share the bean drill is mounted so as to drop the seed into 
the open furrow left on the previous trip up the field. The 
point of advantage and novelty in placing the drill in this 
position is that when the self-lifting mechanism of the plough 
lifts the shares clear of the ground at the end of the furrow, 
the bean drill automatically is lifted out of action also as the 
actuating wheel of the drill is lifted off the ground. Reversing 
the process, directly the plough is dropped at the entrance 
to a new furrow, the bean drill also comes into action again. 
With this arrangement, therefore, the tractor driver is able to 
carry through the whole process without dismounting from 
the driving seat of the tractor, the only stoppages necessary 
being to refill the box of the drill. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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SAFETY TREAD 


TYRES 
The end of the war is drawing nearer every day. D 
Now 1s at too soon to pros your as > ARE THE BEST 
preferential deliverv. IN WUE, WORLD 
“((\OODRICH 





Tyres are so 
absolutely reliable ; 
they combine tough: 
ness with resiliency. 
They stand the 
strain of war service 
—and that is hard 
service too—it 
means all sorts and 
conditions of roads, 
but so long as 


GOODRICH the car is fitted 
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Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912), Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham 
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More Spark Energy INNER with Goodrich you 
and Sparks at much TUBES can depend upon 
lower speeds than “BEST getting through the 

any pre-war mag- | pe day without any 
: netos of equal size CASE.” mishaps.” 

: and weight. 


Send for Booklet to 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. LTD. 
117 Golden Lane, E.C.1 








The M-L Magneto Synd. Ltd., Coventry. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








HE masses are spending at the 
moment far more money—both 
actually and relatively—than the 
classes, and one is painfully aware 
with what singular lack of 
individual judgment. The woman is a 
vara avis who is inherently blessed with 
sufficient instinct to realise her personality 
and her environment, and to dress accord- 
ingly. To the large majority it is merely 
given to follow like the proverbial flock 
of sheep, each small community running 
some fad or fancy to weariness. The 
masses are very distinctly not spending 
wisely, and with a happy and _ blissful 
unconsciousness are marking themselves 
out more emphatically than ever. In 
proportion as they make for showy 
ostentatiousness, the vraie élégante pursues 
a dress course characterised by the most 





infinite discretion and, so far as street 
attire is concerned, a simplicity that is 
supreme. 


It is wholly impossible for the most 
practised and fluent pen to do justice to the 
ensemble of the really smart woman of the 
moment, since her assets, perchance, 
merely comprise a dark, studiously severe 
tailor-made, a small piece of good fur, and 
a black velvet or satin hat of some per- 
fect and distinctive ligne. -Avoidance of 
the meretricious supplies the keynote of 
the dress situation among the elect at the 
moment, a point of view that makes 
directly for individual judgment. 

As much as possible, I am persuaded, 
should be made of the opportunity to wear 
the contrasting skirt and corsage under 
its present original and attractive auspices. 
The bald statement of such a scheme 
sounds appalling, but the inspired spirits 
responsible for the movement have seen 
to it that the result is far away removed 
from the banal, although at the same 
time it is impossible not to perceive the 
renovation or doing up possibilities allied 
with the suggestion. It is necessary also 
to be daring in the matter of colour con- 
trasts, exceedingly vivid nuances being used 
with black, and daring brocades with self 
shades; while the feature of the corsage, 
of course, is length and clever seductive 
ligne. ‘To be pleasantly recalled is a jupe 
of black charmeuse, very subtly and slightly 
draped at one side, which was completed 
by a long, straight upper part of Madonna 
blue chiffon velvet, the wide chemise 
décolletage finished at the back by a deep 
line of dark fur. 

The elongated waist and elongated skirt 
are both topics of conversation and con- 
troversy, and no one can say at present 
what the outcome will be. One thing is 
certain—the longer skirt necessarily means 
a fuller skirt; the only possible chance of 
movement in one measuring tI$yds. in 
circumference is for the ankles to be free, 
while there is no real necessity for any 
greater abbreviation. But the whole 
question of skirts is a vexed one, and 
consequently interesting. As things point 
at present there is very little chance of 
monotony, for the couturiéres who count 
are at great variance, and one and all 
dogmatic and firm as to their point of 
view being the correct one. And there 
we must leave them for the 
time, awaiting events with such 
patience as we may happen to 


possess. 
An altogether fascinating 
whim of the moment is the 


little Chinese tea-coat. Just pre- 
cisely whence this emanated is 


shrouded in mystery, but it is a text.that 
lends itself to any amount of diversity, 
and those concerned in its development 
are seeking everywhere for short lengths 
of quaint brocade, flowered and embroi- 
dered silks, etc., wherewith to present it 
in novel and attractive guise. At a 
representative dress display the other day 
a mannequin walked in wearing a dress of 
copper brown ninon that half revealed and 
half concealed a trouser doublure of soft 
satin, the upper dress of transparency 
falling in statuesque folds, merely lightly 
held in to the figure at a low line by a deep 
ceinture of velvet. And with this there 
went one of these charming little Chinese 
coats of tender mellowed yellow, powdered 
over at wide intervals with roses in faded 
colourings—a piece of material that would 
have served equally well for a_ sofa 


AN ORIGINAL TEAGOWN. 
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cushion. The eye sufficiently alert 
will find many a treasured length in furni- 
ture draperies, and will not be deterred 
either by voyant colouring or extravagant 
patterning, realising how these can be 
tempered by a_ subdued background 
and a picture achieved of an artistic 
elegance that a painter would crave to 
immortalise. Z 

For these gowns of picturesque genre, 
that may either be tea or evening gowns, 
effective play is made with squares of net 
that are dropped on the shoulders, and 
falling over the arms are caught together 
low down about the hem. A perfectly 
exquisite model after this character boasted 
a simple underdress of pale jade green 
shot silver tissue, the long loose waist 
emphasised by a double girdle of large 
green beads, the ends knotted and falling 
to the hem of the skirt at the left side, 
over which fell one of the above described 
squares of dull yellow tulle embroidered 
at the hem and partially up the side 
with pale copper embroidery. The un- 
studied grace when the arms were raised 
was irresistibly attractive, and _ this 


seems to be a general trend where tea- 
gowns are concerned. 























































Cleverly combining the essentials of 
warmth and modish elegance is_ the 
original model illustrated, charmingly ex- 
pressed in orchidée mauve chiffon velvet 
and Georgette. The transparency fashions 
the underdress, the fulness at the waist 
lightly held to the figure by a threaded 
girdle embroidered in mauve and silver 
beads, tiny beads outlining the hems 
of tunic and skirt, and wrists of the pretty 
graceful sleeves; while over the back of 
this fragile daintiness there falls a wonder- 
fully manipulated train of the chiffon velvet 
that, after effecting a long, straight panel, 
is deftly draped either side, the upper 
part merging into a shoulder cape effect 
that immediately suggests warmth as well 
as a decorative appearance. More of the 
bead embroidery, on a greatly magnified 
scale, is employed to produce a becoming 
deep collar mouvement, a final note of great 
distinction being imparted by a wide band 
of chinchilla fur at the back of the neck. A 
similar scheme could be carried out with 
supreme success entirely in white with 
skunk fur, or as the always useful all-black 
tea-gown. Georgette, charmeuse and jet 
embroidery would form a quite irresistible 
alliance. L. M. M. 
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Rich Chiffon Velvet 
RESTGOWN 


Designed and made 
by our own workers 
from rich quality chif- 
fon velvet, to meet the 
present demand for 
warm and_ practical 
garments. In view of 
the greatly increased 
cost of materials, the 
price is exceptionally 
moderate. 

REST GOWN, as sketch, 
in rich quality Lyons Chif- 
fon Velvet, trimmed fine 
skunk,to fssten onshoulder, 
finished with ribbon sash, 
the sleeves to hang loose 
or to clip in to the wrist. 
In black and a large range 
of shades. 


PRICE 8} GNS. 








LADIES' GLOVES 
In real Camel Hair, with 
8 inch gauntlet, very soft 
and comfortable, in natural 
shade only. 
9/11 per pair. 








NOT i Establishment is 


josed on Saturdays. 


ekcishaan 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street, ““""“"" 
(Cavendish Square) London, W. t 























5G) Bornes Street LONDON. W. 
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“Where Connoisseurs 
Buy Choicest Furs.” 


ROM the choicest Skins ob- 
F tainable, the creative experts 
at this famous house have evolved a 
stock of exquisite Furs and Fur 
Garments for the winter months. 
Early purchases are advised, as the 
demand for these faultless models is 
ever increasing. 


This exceptionally graceful 

Seal Musquash Coat has a 

wide Collar and Cuffs of dark 

Skunk. Length 48 inches. 
Price £115 


New Illustrated Catalogue (28 pages) 
will be sent post free on request. 


163 &165-: 
REGENT STREET 
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4 
WOMEN 


WORKERS 


can make provis- 
ton for the later 
years of life, and 
for dependants, if 
any, by taking up 
an Endowment 
Policy now with 
the Scottish 
Widows Fund. 


A copy of our new Booklet, 
“The Future of Women 


Workers,”’ will be sent pust P 
free on request. J 




















Scottish 
Widows 
Fund ‘«**" 


THE LARGEST BRITISH 


FUNDS: 
22 MILLIONS. 


9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


38, Cornhill, E.C. 3; 17, Waterloo Pl., S.W.1. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID: 
47 MILLIONS. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


LONDON OFFICES: 




















THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER COMPANY, LTD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE and LIGHTNING 
GUNPOWDER 


The Company desire to inform the Sporting Public that the 
constitution of the Company is entirely British. There are | 
no alien shareholders, and all the Directors and employees 
are British. The Schultze Powders were the first smokeless 
sporting powders made in this country and have been manu- 
factured since 1865 at the Company’s Works in Hampshire. 
Sportsmen may therefore continue to use the Schultze 
Gunpowder Company's products with the knowledge that 
by so doing they are supporting a purely British industry. 


ALL BRITISH. 


WORKS: EYEWORTH AND REDBRIDGE, HANTS, ENGLAND. 
HEAD OFFICES: 40, New Broad St., London, E.C, 2. 














How little salt one cbes 
use at table; itis worth 


while getti 


the best — 
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A CHRISTMAS TOY FAIR. 

HRISTMAS is one day only in the whole year, but its 

joys of anticipation, for the little folks to whom it most 

matters, are fortunately spread over many weeks. 

Most of us remember delightful visits to shops where 

Christmas displays of toys, especially arranged for our 
delight, filled us with dreams and hopes of what Father Christmas 
might bring or some relation wisely choose for us. There is no 
surer way of arriving at what the little folks’ wishes really are than 
to take them to one or other of the great toy displays arranged for 
them by the big shops, when their predilections will be easily 
discovered, and their delight and interest make it a merry outing 
even for the grown-ups, who for a whilk: must forget their 
foolish elderly troubles. Messrs. Harrods have provided a very 
entertaining display this year, where a large log cabin big enough 
for the children to play in, swing boats, big aeroplanes, singing 
birds in cages, and a daily demonstration of many mechanical 
animals and tovs are to be found. Competitions will be held in 
connection with Lot’s building bricks and Dometo building bricks, 
and there will be a shooting range primarily for boys ; but we fancy 
the little girls will not leave it only to them. Part of the toy 
fair—and a very fascinating part it is—is devoted to toys made 
in the Lord Roberts Workshops for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors. 
The toy of the year this Christmas, as far as Messrs. Harrods are 
concerned, is a larg.: stuffed elephant with steering gear, a delight 
providing at once adventurous excitement and the joys of 
action. 

“PUDLO” AND THE PREVENTION OF DRY ROT. 

The value of modern inventions in the preservation of 
relics of the past is exemplified in the case of the fifteenth 
century St. Nicholas Chapel at King’s Lynn, in the flooring of 
the nave of which dry rot has made its appearance: The roof 
carvings of the chapel are remarkable, and although the taking 
out and replacing of the floor cost nearly £500, it was inevitable 
that this should be done, since the wood of the roof might have 
become infected with floating spores from the dry rot in the 
floor. Such trouble is caused by dampness, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether the new flooring would have remained in sound 
condition for long or whether the whole trouble and expense 
would not have arisen again at the end of a few years. But 
the authorities have taken advantage of the new invention 
‘‘ Pudlo,” and the concrete of the entire flooring under the new 
wooden paving blocks has been waterproofed with powder, 
Pudlo, which, everyone knows, is itself manufactured at 
King’s Lynn. 


as 
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REPAIRS TO SPARE PARTS OF MACHINERY. 


Nowadays, when so many large country houses and estates 
have their own water supplies and lighting plants, motors and 
farm machinery, the question of replacing spare parts which 
are worn or broken has become a very serious one. It is practi- 
cally impossible very often to replace spare parts, and, even so, 
they can generally only be obtained after disappointing delay. 
The Barimer Company, Limited, the London Scientific Welding 
Engineers, have 
just sent out 
from their offices 
in Poland Street 
an interesting 
booklet felating 
to welding work, 
which proves 
that by careful 
study and many 
experiments the 
right processes 
have been dis- 
covered, by the 
use of which’ it 
is possible to re-create almost as good as new every kind of metal 
part, from the small unit of a dairy utensil to the heavy ‘part 
of a field tractor or electric lighting installation. The figures 
illustrated here show: No. 1, the cover plate of a butter machine 
broken in two pieces; No. 2, the same cover as _ restored by 
The Barimer Company, Limited, an object-lesson in the: import- 
ance of their welding processes for this sort of purpose. 





COCOA FOR COLD WEATHER. 


To supplement the tea ration nothing comes in more use- 
fully than cocoa. In cold weather particularly, or after great 
exertion, a cup of cocoa is one of the most pleasant and reinvigor- 
ating drinks that can be obtained; but it must be good cocoa. 
Nothing is more disappointing than the gritty, greasy or tasteless 
beverage which one sometimes comes across masquerading 
under that name. Caley’s West African Cocoa, delicious. 
perfectly soluble and of the most delicate flavour, will delight 
any connoisseur in cocoa, and probably create a taste for that 
drink in those who, until now, have.not fallen under its spell. 
Th»: Directorate of Messrs. A. J. Caley and Son, Limited, 
has recently been reinforced by several of the largest dealers in 
West African Cocoa, and by this means it is hop d to direct 
much of the supply to Britain, with benefit both to British 
industry and food supplies. 











PITMAN’S 
SCHOOL 





A GROUP OF 
W.A.A.C.S. 


PITMANS 
108s (010) 8 
:. who have just success- 
fully completed a 
Course of Training 


at 
PITMAN’S 
SCHOOL 
Southampton Row 


by special arrange- 
ment with the War 
Office. 














A FEW COPIES OF THE LIMITED EDITIONS OF THE 
FOLLOWING RARE BOOKS ARE STILL TO BE HAD. 


THE FIRST AND CHIEF GROUNDES OF | 

ARCHITECTURE. By JOHN SHUTE, 1563, with a historical and 
critical introduction by LAWRENCE WEAVER. Facsimile edition of the 
first book on architecture published in England. Folio, half-bound in 
sheepskin. 18/9 net. By post, 19/6. 


BRITISH DEER HEADS. an exquisitely illustrated record of over 


200 British trophies with measurements, etc. Edited by H. F. WALLACE. 
26/3 net. By post, 26/9. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. an Architectural History. Collected and 
written by command of Their Majesties QUEEN VICTORIA, KING 
Epwarp VII. and KING GEorGE V. By SiR WILLIAM H. ST. JOHN 
Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L. Imperial Quarto, in Two Volumes, and a Port- 
folio. Bound in Half Sheepskin, £7 17s. 6d. net; Whole Sheepskin, 
£10 10s. net ; Full Morocco, £13 2s. 6d. net. Carriage extra. 











Prospectuses of these books will be sent post free on application to the Offices of COUNTRY 
LIFE, LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. W.C. 2. 
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DIAMOND” 
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[* these days of abnormal 
happenings reflection reveals 
how great an influence the past has 
had on the present, and how the 
present will shape the policy and 
action of the future. 


The “was,” “is” and “will be” 
of B.S.A. Rifles must each and all 
prove intensely interesting to the 


past and present users of B.S.A. 
Rifle and Guns. 


The “was” is a wonderful record 
of successful manufacture — the 
“is” is far more responsible for 
the success of allied arms than is 
generally known— 


The “will be” will reveal the 
remarkable progress we have made 
in the science of production under 
the stress of War. 


In the next issue of this journal 
we shall deal with the “was” of 
the B.S.A., and invite your 
careful perusal. 


Meantime why not write 
and ask for B.S.A. Rifle 
Books, post free? 


The Birmingham 
Small Arms Co. Ltd. 


Birmingham 
ENGLAND 

















‘“On the Road to the Rhine.” 


The British Army is moving on: “over 
broken roads towards the enemy’s own 
country. This means hard work for the 
horses. Motors break down but do not 
suffer. Horses break down and do suffer. 
Help us to relieve that suffering by hurry- 
ing forward adequate veterinary supplies. 


HERE IS AN INSTANCE OF THE GREAT WORK THAT 

IS BEING DONE FOR THE INDISPENSABLE ARMY 

HORSES IN ALL THE GLORIOUS ADVANCES AT THE 
FRONT. 


An Officer with the British Expeditionary Force writes : 


‘“¢ Your motor horse ambulances are simply splendid. A horse 
had an accident here 10 days ago; in two hours he was 20 
miles away in one of the best hospitals and will soon be right 
again.” 


You read of the cavalry rushing into this town and 
that. Remember that food and munitions must follow 
them. Horses are often the only means of getting 
these supplies to the front. And the horses suffer ! 


Help the R.S.P.C.A Fund 


(the only Fund authorised lo help the Army Veterinary Corps) 
to carry on this humane 
and necessary work 
without interruption. 


£30,000 


IS THE SUM MOST URGENTLY REQUIRED 
to cope with the moment’s needs. 





Every guinea you can send to-day will carry some 
measure of comfort to the horses at the front and 
lessen their burden of suffering. This call to your love 
of horses and appreciation of their splendid work will, 
we feel sure, induce you to fill in the form below with 
as generous a hand as possible. 


The cost of this advertisement is generously borne by a group of well-known 
sportsmen and horse lovers, who realise the urgency of this appeal. 


CONTRIBUTION FORM 


Please fill in this form and send with your remittance to the 


R.S.P.C.A: Fund, Dept. V24, 105, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 


I enclose £.---------- towards the £50,000 
needed now for the aid of the Sick and 
Wounded British Horses in France. 


en TD:......:.. Se er ere Ree 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
kK are now brought face to face with the urgent 
necessity for finding a prompt and efficient solution 
of the great problem of reconstruction. In the 
framing of this solution every section of the com- 
munity can and must do its share, and among the 

participators in the great work, those who are concerned in the 
use, the manufacture and the distribution of motor vehicles 
will necessarily occupy a prominent and responsible position. 
The problem is many-sided, but the first essential of any satis- 
factory solution of any part of the problem is that which shall 
provide continuity of employment of a useful character. -There 
has been plenty for everyone to do during the war, and in the 
early days of peace there will again be plenty of work to keep 
everybody occupied. The difficulty would be to sort people 
out promptly enough into the jobs they can and will do. The 
creation of our organisation for war occupied a period of not 
less than four years before our maximum effort was obtained. 
During this period the dangers of unemployment hardly ever 
arose. At the very first, unemployment was anticipated and 
steps taken to deal with its possibilities, but it soon became 
evident that our difficulties would be to find labour rather than 
to find work for labour to do. In meeting this difficulty we 
have created huge new classes of workers and thereby increased 
our commitment in the matter of future employment. - Every- 
one who has grown accustomed to having a steady and lucrative 
position immediately becomes a possible centre of discontent 
if that job, or some other to take its place, is no longer available. 
he whole difficultv is increased by the known reluctance of 
skilled workers to accept employment other than ,in their own 
special line. 
EMPLOYMENT IN ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


'TTHUS, for instance, if we turn to one great work of reconstruc- 

tion with which the motoring community is intimately 
concerned, we find immense possibilities of employment, pro- 
vided that a suffi 
ciency of workers 
will accept a 
change of occupa- 
tion and submit 
to the necessary 
training to render 
them _— efficient. 
The work to which 
we refer is the 
reconstruction of 
the roads of this 


country. These 
have steadily de- 
preciated during 


the whole period 
of the war, for lack 
of proper labour 
for maintenance 
and of adequate 
supplies of suit- 
able material. The 
importance of road 
reconstruction has 
been urged on 


many occasions, 
but we have A SIX-CYLINDER 
vet to learn 


that any compre- 
hensivescheme has 
been officially approved and planned in detail. If we are correct 
in the surmise that no real preparations have yet been made, 
then it is apparent that this is one of the aspects of the recon- 
struction problem to which immediate attention must be given 
We do not propose at the moment to make any atempt to estimate 
the quantities of labour that could be absorbed in this way, or 
the number of motor vehicles at present owned by the Govern- 
ment that could be usefully employed in the carriage of road 
materials in connection with a comprehensive scheme. It is 
sufficiently evident, however, that all the figures will be very 
large and that the costs will be correspondingly considerable. 

The danger is that while haggling over the question of 
how that cost is ultimately to be defrayed we shall lose valuable 
time and a great opportunity of offering useful work to a huge 
body of more or less unskilled labour, no longer required in 
other quarters, but capable of being rendered very useful in 





this connection in a very short time if competently handled 
and directed. Our organisation, whatever it may be, must 
be dependent on the co-operation of those who control the 
supplies of material. For some time past, even if labour had 
been available, road reconstruction on modern lines would have 
been impossible because the best materials were required for 
urgent war purposes. The mere preparation of the material 
that will now be needed would afford sound grounds for the con- 
tinued employment of many war workers who would otherwise 
be rendered idle. As regards the question of costs, it is no less 
essential to avoid deep- -rooted labour troubles than it has been 
to secure a victorious ending to the war. The question of ex- 
penditure must be considered in a broad-minded manner. We 
must not think that, because the carrying on of the work is not 
actually necessary to the successful conclusion of the war, we 
must necessarily go back to the old pre-war basis in arranging 
how that work is to be paid for. Reconstruction has been 
rendered inevitable by the war, and the cost of reconstruction 
must be regarded as part of the cost of the war and looked at 
from very much the same point of view. We have been in- 
dulging in somewhat wild extravagance. Our tendency may 
now be to revert to the other extreme, whereas a wise policy 
would be to draw in our horns gradually. Let us, then, get 
along with this big proposition of road reconstruction on a thor- 
oughly adequate plan, and if necessary leave for later con- 
sideration the question of exactly how the cost is to be ultimately 
allocated. 


THE WORK OF FACTORIES AND GARAGES. 


GIMLLARLY, we have to consider the provision of employment 

in the motor industry itself, both in the manufacturing 
and the distributing sections of the business. Both of these 
depend on the freedom of use accorded to motor vehicles from 
now onwards. If motorists cannot get fuel, it is useless for them 
to buy vehicles. If they do not buy vehicles, there is little or 
nothing for the repairers, distributers and garage proprietors 
to do. It seems 
clear, then, that 
the first steps are 
to make available 
dequate supplies 
of fuel and, simul- 
taneously, ade- 
quate supplies of 
all those materials 
necessary for 
motor manu- 
facture and repair. 
Among these 
materials we must 
include modern 
machine tools. 
Many of our motor 
factories are at 
present equipped 
mainly with tools 
suitable only for 
the production of 
certain munitions. 
These are either 
unsuited to motor 
manufacture alto- 
gether, of, 17 
suited to certain 
parts of motor 
manufacture, are 
not what is called ‘‘ balanced”’ so that the production of the 
factory can be properly schemed on sound _ business lines. 
Thus, for instance, it is of no use to be able to build a hundred 
back axles a week if we cannot construct at the same time more 
than half a dozen engines. The speed at which certain parts 
are produced must bear the proper relation to the speed of pro- 
duction of all the other parts. Thus, from the very first, every 
possible facility must be given for the manufacture and, if need 
be, for the import of machine tools, and also for the import of 
fuels and for the freeing of fuel supplies that have no doubt been 
accumulated to meet any military emergencies that might have 
arisen. ‘ The maintenance of employment in the motor manu- 
facturing industry is doubly important, inasmuch as so much 
other employment depends upon it Unless cars are in use the 
retail motor trade is temporarily without reason for existence 
and cannot support its quota of labour. At the same time there 


. 
NAPIER. 
Soon to bz free again of the use of the roads. 
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WARLAND 
DUAL RIMS 


form part of the standard 
equipment of practically every 
type of pneumatic - tyred 
vehicle, from the lightest Ford 
Car to the heaviest Armoured 


Car. 


Their great simplicity of 
manipulation and almost in- 
destructible qualities are 
features which have made the 
WARLAND DUAL RIMS 


famous. 


Lady drivers are every- 
where unanimous as to their 
labour and time saving ad- 
vantages. 


Why not send a post-card 
to-day for descriptive infor- 
mation 


WARLAND DUAL RIM 


Lat is 
Aston, ' Birmingham. 
111, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
Telephone: London, 3887 Mayfair. 


Telephone: Birmingham East 976. 
Telegrams: Warlanrim,Wesdo, London. 











is no demand for professional motor drivers. Furthermore, 
the presence of a considerable volume of motor traffic means 
activity in many directions in all the towns patronised by 
motorists when touring. Then, again, the coachbuilding trade 
is nowadays dependent upon the motor trade. Motoring helps 
the free circulation of money in many ways. Altogether there 
is every possible reason why the normal state of affairs as regards 
motoring should be renewed at the earliest possible moment. 
Every facility must be given to manufacturers to obtain plant 
and materials, and every encouragement must be given to 
motorists to buy and use cars. 


AN ERRANT SPARK. 


CORRESPONDENT sends the following note and enquiry : 

‘‘During the recent cold, damp weather my motor cycle 
has been troubled with a bad attack of ‘ non-startitis,’ which 
I eventually traced to the unwillingness of some particularly 
vile war petrol to vaporise, but during my investigations I 
naturally tested the plugs. One gave an excellent spark, the 
other a moderate one. I therefore took off the contact breaker 
and wiped it down, took out both carbon brushes and cleaned 
the slip ring with a little petrol on a rag, replaced everything 
carefully and put the machine away in anticipation of an easier 
start on the morrow. Herein I was doomed to disappointment, 
for next morning I could get no spark at all. Scraping the 
platinum points and trying new plugs made no difference at all, 
so the motor cycle was left at home that day—a very unusual 
occurrence. 

“In the evening I again took off the contact breaker; it 
looked all right and the rocker arm seemed free, but I took the 
whole to pieces in case the current might be shorting over some 
bits of dirt or metal chips, but could find nothing which seemed 
likely to have such an effect. The rocker arm was also well 
cleaned and a little vaseline put on the peg which enters the 
fibre bush in the contact breaker base. Although the points 
seemed satisfactory they were subjected to a further rubbing up. 
Result—an excellent spark at each plug. 

«‘T found nothing to account for the absence of spark, though 
there may have been a slight lag on the rocker arm, and I shall 
be grateful to any reader who can suggest a solution. To finish 
my story, I could still get no explosion until I had emptied the 
tank and carburettor and filled up with some petrol from another 
can, when the engine fired as soon as the exhaust valve was dropped 
and ran all the better for the tinkering it had received ”’ 





MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


AN AWARD OF £25 FOR THE BEST SUGGESTION FOR A 
MACHINE TO CUT LAID GRAIN CROPS. 


RAIN of all kinds, but particularl wheat, has now 

become of greater value than ever before, greater 

value not merely in the sense of cash value, but 

in the vital sense of food to satisfy the hunger of 

the world. So far as I can learn, it is useless to 
expect much help from Russia in the immediate future, 
and America’s supplies are short for meeting the demand 
that will be made by the whole of Europe now hostilities have 
ceased. England’s position is also unfavourable, due to the 
atrocious autumn weather we have experienced. The 
bumper crops of wheat grown have not been saved. Professor 
Webberley of Queen’s University, Belfast, writes: “J have 
just completed an extended tour through rural England, 
the main object of which was to see with my own eyes exactly 
how fares it with agriculture. In spite of Press reports to 
the contrary, my studied opinion is that things were never 
quite so bad as they are at present. We have made, or are 
supposed to have made, a big push in agriculture ; but after 
the manner of all big pushes, we have forgotten to count the 
casualties. Never before have I seen such filthy masses 
of weeds, such bad tillage, so many destroyed corn crops.” 
The italics are mine. 

Unfortunately, the weather of this, the best country in 
the world, is uncertain, and in sme parts of the country 
almost every year grain is lost through wet weather 
and laid crops. This loss should not occur, and it is surely 
not beyond the abilities of the present generation of enginecrs 
to devise some machine, preferably motor power driven, 
which will lift up and cut the laid grain either with or without 
the straw; that is to say, cut and bind in the usual manner 
or strip the heads off the straw and leave it in the field. 
Already we have perfected machinery to dry vast quantities 
of wet corn. Provided the grain can be harvested and 
threshed before it sprouts, it can be saved in good condition, 
no matter how wet it leaves the threshing machine. 

In order to stimulate the interest of possible inventors 
of the requisite machinery to harvest wet and laid grain 
crops, we will pay the sum of £25 to the reader who sends 
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How many Miles per Tyre ? 
TYRE is worth ] 
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the mileage it 
gives you—not what 
you pay for it. If you 
would know the actual value 


of a tyre you must ask a user 
of that tyre. The users of 
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ALL - BRITISH TYRES 












































have recorded their opinions °° J TEM 
in a_ little Booklet entitled Ui ae Zo 
“Testimony,’’ which will be sent Y A Peace LAG, 
post free on request. It will help to Y O fii ° ANY 
make clear to you why ‘‘ once used, Y, ering Y 
c A YZ 
always used’’ applies to Beldam ZY diecdica tad eae vA 
j i Z, orthe = atter-war elsize YU, 
Tyres and that Quality, which Y, will indeed be a ‘’ Peace offer- 
means good service, always counts Y ing" worthy of the best 
GY; traditions of Motor Car con- 
GY, struction. Out of the melting 
Uy, pot of years of active service 
Y conditions will be evolved a 
Gi car which will admirably 
Y maintain its position as 
“leader of its class.” 
For after-war delivery ear- 
mark 
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May we send you Price List & Booklets ? 


The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., 
Brentford :: Middlesex 
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Wien Keoads are Bad 


The Test of a Tyre is the Road. 


The rough, battle-scarred roads of France have tested 
tyres to the full, and no tyre has stood the test better 
than the “ Clincher.” 

What “ Clinchers ” are doing for Britain in the war zone 
they can do for you on your Commercial Vehicles at home. 
They will give you efficiency with economy in your delivery 
service. They will save time and reduce running costs. 


And “ Clinchers” are British to the backbone. 


The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Lond n, and branches. 


reputation for QUALITY 


—has ever been an important factor 


in the sale of BRITON CARS. 


Representing the highest standard of 
engineering skill, they are unsurpassed 
“for quality” and therefore never fail 

to give satisfactory service. 











May we register your name for earliest 
particulars of our “after-war” model ? 


THE BRITON MOTOR CO. 
(1912), Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
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to us the best of any workable suggestions which may reach 
us not later than January 15th next. ' Letters on this subject 
should be addressed to “ Ploughshare.” 


SULKY PLOUGHS. 


A reader who frequently contributes interesting items 
ve agricultural matters in our “ Correspondence’’ columns has 
raised the question of the Sulky plough, with regard to which 
he writes: ‘‘ This appears to be a practically unknown 
implement in this country and one which I expect will come 
to the fore in the near future. It appears to have been left 
to a friend of mine to introduce it. He farmed extensively 
in the Sandwich Isles for about twenty years. On his return 
to this country he often used to talk to me about the merits 
of this plough and advised me to get one, but I could not get 
hold of one. He got Messrs. John Wallace and Sons of Glas- 
gow to get a Sulky plough over for him, and it seems that 
directly it was landed, some of the Scotch War Agricultural 
Committee saw it and at once fell in love with it.” The 
plough is now being used for demonstration purposes on a farm 
in Surrey, and our correspondent suggests that the under- 
signed should inspect and report upon the merits of this plough. 

I have been under the impression that I had already 
referred to the work of Sulky ploughs in these notes, but on 
turning up the back numbers I am unable to find that I have 
done so. Some considerable time ago I did suggest to certain 
Government officials that the tractor ploughing scheme might 
be supplemented by women plough-drivers using American 
riding ploughs. 

Our correspondent is in error in thinking that his friend 
is responsible for the introduction of the Sulky plough into 
England, as for some years past a Devonshire agent has been 
selling an American Sulky plough known as the “ Syracuse,” 
and this is even more advanced than the plough referred to 
by him, as in addition to being a riding plough it is also a 
“one-way ”’ plough, though, of course, it can also be used as 
an ordinary two-way plough if desired. 

I have had experience 0: Sulky ploughs both in America 
and on the land I farm in Essex, and if it were not for the 
fact that my experience leads me to believe that the future 
of ploughing is motor power ploughing, I should expect a 
great future for the riding plough. The riding plough has 
its demerits as well as its merits, and unless it is a “‘ one-way ” 
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plough, which leaves no dead furrows and does not require 
setting out of the field in “ lands,” it suffers from one of the 
defects of most tractor ploughing, viz., a horse-drawn swing 
plough is very often necessary in order to “close up,’ as 
the wheels of the riding plough would have to run on the 
uneven ploughed land, which is neither comfortable nor 
conducive to good work. 

On light, friable soil which crumbles with the ploughing 
this defect would not be so apparent, but on the heavy soils 
such as we have in Essex, any form of wheel plough is taboo 
for closing up lands, and the swing plough is preferred by every 
experienced ploughman. For straightaway ploughing in 
the autumn and winter the ordinary wheel plough is also 
disliked, as the wheels clog up with the sticky soil and are 
of little or no use at any time. 

The “one-way” Sulky plough, however, overcomes 
practically every disadvantage for ploughing on the flat. 
For the information of those whose fortune it is to be un- 
familiar with Stech ploughing, I may say that there are large 
acreages in Essex and Suffolk where the land is heavy, wet 
and difficult or impossible to drain by sub-surface drainage. 
Excellent crops are grown on these lands on the Stech system, 
which in principle consists of growing the crop on giant ridges, 
each ridge being the width of a grain drill and having a deep 
furrow surface drain between it and the next ridge. The 
ridges are shaped to facilitate rapid running off of the surface 
water. 

For all other than Stech ploughing the “ one-way ”’ 
riding plough has many advantages. Particularly it is good 
for hillside ploughing, as all the furrows can be turned with 
the hill instead of alternately with and against it, as is neces- 
sary when ploughing across a hill face with an ordinary 
plough. 

I have not made any drawbar tests, but, so far as I have 
been able to observe, little, if any, more power is required to 
pull up an up-to-date riding plough than a walking plough. 

The two chief advantages as compared with walking 
ploughs are (1) increased volume of work, (2) utilisation of 
relatively unskilled labour. It seems a pity that the merits of 
the “ one-way’ Sulky plough should not have received earlier 
recognition. Now, I am afraid improvements in motor ploughs 
will prevent any great attention being given to the develop- 
ment of horse ploughs of any type. PLOUGHSHARE. 











More acreage from your fuel. 
Increased power. 


That is—use it. 


A simple test should convince you. 
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Farm Tractors 


and Correct Lubrication 
Farm Tractor efficiency depends largely upon lubricating efficiency and that means : 


Reduced carbon deposit. 
More acreage from your lubricating oil. 


There is only one way to experience for yourself the benefits from a really scientific lubricant. 


The Chart on the right represents our professional advice, and is the standard guide to scientific 





lubrication. Opposite the name of the Farm Tractor you will find specified the correct oil for the — wiz. | 1916. 
motor. Mame ct Teneee, (ore deol erialeand Wid 
That oil was specified after a careful scientific analysis of the lubricating requirements by the ——. = 108 A ie A) - i= 
Vacuum Oil Company. ae A 
. i: ‘ = - ‘ Austin a foaoge --|BB] A|BB] Aj —} — 
2 , Big Bu B B B| A 
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An interesting booklet, 


VACUUM OIL CO., LT. 
Caxton House, WesTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Telegrams : “Vacuum, Phone, London.” 
Telephone : Victoria 6620 (6 lines). 


“ Correct 
will be 


sent to you on request 


entitled 


Lubrication,” 
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Suction Cup. 
Patent 14519/10. 


Studded. 


Dauntless. 
Reg. No. 642307. 


ON WAR WORK 


But Small Stock Available for Civilian Requirements 
PRICE EXAMPLES 


Ribbed. 


xX 90 S/Studded or Suction Cup... a yes Cad ._ £6. 9 <¢€ 
760 xX 90 Ribbed, Grooved or Dauntless nes ne x 510 9 
815 x 105 mS a e Pe = fe ane ha 712 6 
815 x 105 S/Studded or SuctionCup ... i. mer ee <m 816 6 
30 x 3} “5 PS - me ses ane ae 616 6 
30 x 8% Ribbed, Grooved or Dauntless 5 17 0O 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


THE BURNETT MOTOR TYRE & RUBBER CO. 

















Farm Tractor 
Series © The 


Fordson Tractor 

















used upon the majority of 


FORDSON 
TRACTORS 


in this country with universally good 
results—sufficient evidence of its suitability. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 


(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 
WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


MANUFACTURERS of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes of POWER PLANT and MACHINERY. 
FARM TRACTOR SERIES. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR AGRICASTROL 
MOTOR OIL FOR FORDSON TRACTORS. 





C.D-Ce 











Yerbury Mills, TROWBRIDGE. 

















“Cleveland” 
Tractor 


SOLE prsTRIBUTORS 
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*THE BEST TRACTOR ON EARTH’ 


‘CLEVELAND’ 


THE ONLY LIGHT SUCCESSFUL 


Tractor 
A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


The new model incorporates many improvements making it stand 

out in striking contrast from all others. It is more than just a 

tractor, for it will do all the work of a stationary engine. Light to 

operate : dust, dirt and mud proof. Created record for lowest 
paraffin consumption. 


ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY. DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED. 
AGENTS SHOULD SECURE TERRITORY APPOINTMENTS WiTHOUT DELAY, 



















Head Office : 
16, REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: 
Regent 5280 

G lines). 
- Telegrams : 
“ Burfordism Char'es,” 
London. 





C.D.C. 


































EMBLEMS 
OF PROTECTION 


You know the familiar triangle that warns you 

of the dangers of the road—that emblem of 
protection, and you know that fitment which is 
spoken of so widely as “The Best of all Wind 
Shields” — The Beatonson, another source of 
safety and of comfort on the run. 


THE BEATONSON 






G, BEATON 
& SON, Ltd., 
(Dept. C.) 
St. James’ 
Square, 
Holiand 
Park, 
London, 
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Your | 
New 
Car. When you are again able to drive your 


‘* Swift ” you will appreciate the fact that its 
makers have turned to good account the 
unique experience of the past four years. 


THE SWIFT 
MOTOR CO., 
Ltd. . 
COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 132-4 
Long Acre, W.C. 
DUBLIN: 15-17, 
South King Street. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








ROBABLY no community has had 
a bigger fight to carry on during 


the past few years than the 
modistes and milliners and large 
drapery establishments. Some 


have inevitably 
incredibly 


fallen by the way, but 
considering all things. 
Those of us who have been sufficiently 
intime to get behind the scenes have 
watched a fight against térrible odds 
that at times has seemed little short of 
superhuman. In Paris, of course, the 
strain has been even greater than over 
here, and it is good to realise how neither 
‘Big Bertha” 


few, 


bombs have sufficed 
to induce the couturiéves there to 


tools.’’ 


nor 
“* down 
la Mode reigns as always, the 
grande dame she is, sans peur, sans reproche, 
and her decrees for the coming autumn and 
winter months have never been happier 
or more alluring. What strikes one about 
dress in its every guise at the moment is 
its extreme wearableness, while the details 
and decorative features grow more varied 
and exhaustive every day. 

I:very conceivable medium seems to 
have been brougt into the trimming world, 
from string upwards, while standing in a 
foremost place are embroideries of grey 


Angora. Simple little dresses of black 
or navy itrico', discreetly embroidered 
with grey Angora, are unquestionably 


among the most covetable things of the 
moment; and with 
that 
shall be worn. 


these gowns it is 


decreed squirrel or fox furs 
Paris also has gone a little 


grey 


grey 


crazy over squirrel this season, 
while among the highest and most elect, 
dyed lapin is a recognised feature. All 
of which is very wise and sensible in view 
of the cost of furs, though all grey furs, 
not even ; 


excepting chinchilla, require 


to be worn with discretion, since they are 
inclined to accentuate any tendency to 
sallowness ; and, personaily, I am not very 
much enthralled with nutria and beaver. 
The long nutria coats have such a heavy 
appearance, although as a matter of fact 
they are not any weightier than any other 
pelt ; but the peculiarly close quality of 
the skins gives that impression. 

The more one sees of the half-length 
fur coat cut rather full, like the old-time 
short box cloth driving 
coat, the more it at- 
The 
sensible, especially at the 
moment 


tracts. idea is so 


when everyone 
has to get about quickly 
in trains and ‘buses, and 
it is so much pileasantcr 


to be free and un- 
encumbered below the 
knees. There would 
appear to be a_unani- 


mous opinion that these 
shorter shall be 
flounce 


coats 

finished with a 
of contrasting fur which 
is repeated in a collar, 
but omitted 


the sleeves. 
. 


usually 


from FOR 


THE 


Seal-musquash and mole are the furs mostin 
favour for these models, and, of course, when 
the cost can be faced, black Persian lamb. 

Fringe as a trimming, it is being 
made clearly evident, can do no wrong. 
There are fringes of silk, heavily twisted 
wool, beads : in fact, of any and every thing 
that will lend itself to the expression. 
Tassels, too, play their part, together with 
groups of tiny silk-covered buttons. Black 
net embroidered with black jet beads or 
stitched with the long time absent sequin 
is a particularly favoured fancy for 
evening dresses, the more daring, indeed, 
indulging in gowns entirely composed of 
cloth of jet that are veritable revelations 
of clever, sinuous draperies, usually ending 
in a short narrow train. 

On almost every side one hears of 
the increasing demand for little afternoon 
frocks. That the popular thé dansant 
has had a large influence in this regard 


































POPULAR DANCES. 


AFTERNOON 
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goes without saying. Also the long wrap 
coat and cloaks invite encouragement of 
the dainty aprés-midi gown that can at 
the same time be so frequently turned to 
account as a demi-evening toilette. An 
alliance that still lives bravely despite 
many more original rivals is black and old 
blue. The latter must be just the right 
tone, neither. too dark nor too light, 
and with that suggestion of old faience. 
One of the said rivals, by the way, is 
copper, and there is also a most enchanting 
rust nuance that is figuring in all manner 
of materials from jersey cloth to Georgette 
vid charmeuse and velvet. In the last- 
named material this rust shade is, as can 
be easily surmised, extraordinarily success- 
ful, and several seductive creations have 
been seen, arranged for the most part on 
simple, rather picturesque lines, the low, 
round neck trimmed with falling frills 
of tulle or pleated Georgette. 

And it is rust colour our artist has in 
mind for the basis of the original sug- 
gestion offered for an afternoon gown. 
The finest silk jersey composes the skirt, 
with its simple swinging panel that drops, 
as do most of the panels nowadays, a 
trifle below the hem of the accompanying 
jupe, and to nearly half its depth there is 
introduced a wool embroidery worked in 
black and white wool, the hem bordered 
with a band of beaver fur. This same 
broderie likewise adorns the fichu portion 
of the corsage, the front of which opens 
show an underbodice of self- 
coloured chiffon, while across the back 
there is flung a broader strip of beaver. 
Now this is a little dress that would 
serve admirably for an afternoon dance, 
and the ultra-fastidious would doubtless 
arrange some picturesque wrap-coat of 
rust coloured velvet to match, lined through 
white satin relieved by discreet 
touches of black. 

I wonder if 
I have recorded 
the penchant pre- 
vailing for lining 
dark hued out- 
door wraps with 
the colour of the 
accompanying 
gown? If not, 
please accept this 
belated piece of 
information and 
make much of Jt, 
for it is accounted 
of a_ particular 
cachet. Depicted 
in the small inset 
are some of the 
latest dress shoes, 
in which it will be 
remarked how 
still prevalent is 
the extremely 
high tapering 
heel. Very amus- 
ing is the circle of 
embroidery form- 
ing instep straps 
A gold and black striped 
border is effective on a black faille model, 
while ttlle frills caught with a fancy slide 
ornament the fourth pair. A propos of 
footgear, low heels and fine ribbed wool 
stockings are replacing the silken hose 
and fantastic outdoor shoes, a wise enough 
provision in view of the coming inclement 
months. is. MM. 
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is commonplace, or 
wanting in character 
and interest. 

BUT a range of 
boots and shoes at 
Government con- 
trolled prices that 
are distinctively 
Manfield’s in shape, 
make, style and 
finish. 


°F 0 = 
?Q2 “WARTIME” 
FOE NOT a common- 
N= place footwear 
ie = nothing that 
= Manfield's make 






LONDON:— 
228 & 229 PICCADILLY, W.1 
125 NEW BOND ST.,, W.1 
376 & 377 STRAND, W.C.2 
307 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
59 & 60 ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, E.C.4 
(for Ladies only.) 


24 & 25 POULTRY, E.C.2 (/or Gents oniy). 
84 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 
92,93 & 94 HIGH ST., SHOREDITCH, E.1 
18 19, 20 BROAD ST. PLACE, E.C.2 
50 & 52 HIG4 ST. CLAPHAM, S.W.4 
13 BOROUGH HIGH ST., S.E.1 

2 LUDGATE HILL, E.C4 93 GkKEAT TOWER ST., E.C.3 

67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, EC. 71 MOORGATE ST., E.C.2 
and other London addvesses. Alo at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, 
Dusuin, Bevrast, Leeps, Bristot, CarvirF, Hutt, Dersy, MitvpLesBRouGH, 
BirMINGHAM. NoTTINGHAM, EDINBURGH, ABE® <—DEEN, DUNDEE, SHEFFIELD, 
HuppersFirep. BRADFORD, PRESTON, SOUTHAMP LON READING, SUNDERLAND, XC. XC 
Factory at Northampton, 


Manfield 
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“Where Connoisseurs 
Buy Choicest Furs.” 


LEGANT refinement in dre:s 
’ finds expression in the ex- 


cusive Furs and Fur Garments 
manufactured at this famous estab- 
lishment. ‘The models now being 
shown are indeed a triumph of the 
Furrier’s Art. 


The fashionab'e cape eftect is 
producei by this rich Skunk 
Scarf Wra;, which is lined 
with handsome figured s.lk. 


Price from £95. 





New 28-Page Booklet of Beautiful 
Illustrations post free on request. 


163 &165-. 
REGENT STREET 


W.1 




















FANCY PRINTED 
CHIFFON 
JUMPER BLOUSE 


ADE by our own 
workers, in rich 
quality printed 

chiffon, in beautiful floral 
design, with sleeves, border, 
and neck of contrasting 
plain georgette. 


PRICE 43 GNS. 





Tan Glace Kid Shoe (as 
sketch), smart Cuban 
Leather heel, smart shape 
toe (splendid quality). 


38/9 per pair. 

















MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE-STREET-AND* OXFORD:STREET 
=— LONDON, VW. 1. 








NOTE.—This Establishmentis closed 
on Saturdays. 




















BECOMING CLOSE-FITTING TURBAN 


to wear with furs. The felt crown is 
finished with a deep band of plaited velvet. 
In Black, Beaver, Wine and Navy. 


6 Gns. 


Debenham & Freebody 


Wigmore Street, London, W. 








NOTE.—This Establishment is closed on Saturdays. 
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TAKE PITY 





BELGIUM’S STARVING CHILDREN 


NE of the gravest problems now engaging the attention of the 
authorities is the welfare of Belgium’s young children. Two 
years ago the “ Working Men’s Belgian Fund ” were appointed 
delegates to a children’s fund under the Pre-idency of H.S.H 
Princess A. de Ligne, and by its work the lives of thousands of 
starving little ones have been saved. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 

to continue this most necessary work, and your help is most 
earnestly solicited for the pressing needs of the children. 

During the last twelve months £35,639 were spent in alleviating 

the sufferings in Holland of Belg um's starvi g children, at an 

administrative cost of under 5 percent. Subscriptions and donations 

(however small) are most gratefully received. All contributions 

should be address: d to the Hon. Treasurer. 


“BELGIAN CHILDREN FUND,” 
c/o “WORKING MEN’S BELGIAN FUND,”’ 


Working under th: patronage ot H.E. she Belsian Minister, 
Em. Vaunderveldz,and registered under the War Chartties Act, 1916 


32, GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 





























A DRYAD WORK BASK | 
“LA CHATELAINE.” A Roomy Basket, Przasincty Lingp. 


Diameter about Twelve inches. Price One Guinea post paid. 
Other designs, C Dept., Dryad Works, St. Nicholas St., Leicester. 
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It never fails. 





running instantly 
and every time. 





ELECTRIC STARTER 
FOR MOTOR eae og 
VEHICLES 


You simply press the Brolt 
switch from the driving seat. 
Note the position gear drive 

to the engine fly-wheel. 

Write for the Brolt Catalogue. 


It is full of interest to all 
motorists. 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 


Gt. Eastern St , London, E.C. 2. 
Showrooms —15, Newman >t, W | 
And at Manchester, Dublin, 


and Paris. 




















It starts the engine 
















From the Editor’s Bookshelf 


Cities and Sea Coasts and Islands, by Arthur Symons. (Collins, 
7s. 6d.) 

MR. ARTHUR SYMONS was a lusty enough pioneer in the old “‘ Yellow 
Book” days, and here in this admirably printed volume he for our enter- 
tainment employs the 1890 manner in telling of Spain and-London and some 
attractive corners of England in which he has lived. The opening sentence of 
the chapter called ‘“‘ The Spanish Music Hall” : ‘I am aficionado, as a Spaniard 
would say, of music-halls. They amuse me, and I am always grateful to any- 
one or anything that amuses me,’”’ or this page from one of the London 
chapters: ‘“‘ As you walk along, the stir increases, cabs crawl out of side streets 
and file slowly towards the theatres ; the footmen cluster about the theatre- 
doors; here and there someone comes out hurriedly and walks down the 
street. And then, all of a sudden, as if at some unheard signal, the wide 
doorways are blocked with slowly struggling crowds, you see tall black hats 
of men and the many coloured hair of women, jammed together, and slightly 
swaying to and fro, as if rocked from under. Black figures break through 
the crowd, and detach themselves against the wheels of the hansoms, a 
flying and disclosing cloak swishes against the shafts and is engulfed 
in the dark hollow ; horses start, stagger, hammer feverishly with their hoofs 
and are off; the whole roadway is black with cabs and carriages, and the 
omnibuses seem suddenly diminished. The pavement is blocked, the crowd 
of the doorway now sways only less helplessly upon the pavement; you 
see the women’s distracted and irritated eyes, their hands clutching ‘at cloaks 
that will not come together, the absurd and anomalcus glitter of diamonds 
and bare necks in the streets,” will illustrate the manner in which these 
sketches, with their curious air of survival of the past, withal they hold some 
fragrance, give the measure of the whole. Wanderer though Mr. Symons 
shows himself to be, London is his true home, and it is when writing of London 
that some real feeling finds its way into his rather self-conscious pages. 
There is, he laments, hardly a street left in London where one could talk with 
open windows by day, or sleep with open windows by night. ‘‘ We are,” 
he says, ‘‘ tunnelled in till our houses rock, we are shot through with holes 
in the earth ; even the last liberty of Hampstead Heath is about to be taken 
from us by the railway.” Pleasant as these pages are, to come upon them 
on the bookseller’s shelves is like the unexpected finding of a flattened rosebud 
between the pages of a neglected bock. 


Tony Heron, by C. Kenneth Burrow. (Collins, 6s.) 

THIS is one of those books of which it is possible to say much good, of which 
there is little adverse criticism to be made, and yet, unfortunately, that 
criticism goes to the root of its being. It is the story of a lonely boy, 
honourable, clean, reserved, beauty loving, a boy in whom the best traits of 
the English upper class are inherent But Tony’s father is unnecessarily 
and foolishly hard with him, hurts his self-respect and alienates his affection. 
At a time when Tony is more alone, more sore at heart than ever before, 
Beatrice Ford, a beautiful girl who has been his playmate for years, throws 
herself into his arms with a lack of reserve which seems as impossible as 
the response, momentary as it is, which she draws from him. In after 
years Tony meets and loves a woman who is everything to him, and who, 
when Beatrice’s child comes into his life, stands by his side and welcomes 
the boy because his coming is for Tony's happiness. Tony being what he is, 
the foundation of the story seems to rest on an improbability, the whole 
book is weakened, and even his boy, fine little fellow as he proves himself, 
and delightfully as he appears, cannot redeem it. Mr. Kenneth Burrow 
writes so well and his people move so individually and so naturally across 
his stage that this vital incident, which the characters of the actors in it do 
not seem to us to justify, has an all the more irritating effect. 


Lauds and Libels, by C. L. Graves. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 3s. 6d.) 

MR. C. L. GRAVES must not take it amiss if he is set down as a most com- 
petent professional verse-maker. Indeed, the writing of humorous verse is 
an undertaking which is beset, if we may judge from the comparative rarity 
of success, with more numerous pitfalls than hedge round almost any other 
literary form. Here, for example, is asample from ‘‘ Remunerative Rhymes ”’: 


“Say, is it true, O priceless ELLA WHEELER, 
That you, the blameless Sappho of the. West, 
Stricken humanity’s most potent healer, 
Consoler of the doubting and distressed, 
Passion’s intense, impeccable revealer, 

Of all best-sellers quite the very best, 
Than TUPPER’S self far sweeter and sublimer, 
Were equalled by an early Boston rhymer?” 


But it is when he comes to political personalities that he is at once most 
irresponsible and most entertaining. Though the verses on Mr. Churchill 
speculating as to what tangent the submerged leader has flown off upon 
remind one of the late Mr. W. S. Gilbert, they are none the worse for that. 
Here are two stanzas: 


“Is he-lecturing to flappers ? 
Is he tunnelling with sappers ? 
Has he joined the U-boat trappers ? 


“ Or, to petrify recorders 
Of events within our borders, 
Has he taken Holy Orders?” 


On the whole an entertaining little book, with much wisdom tucked away in 
its nonsense, 
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+ ORCHESTRAS \ 


Ns that the cold winter nights make a cosy fire so inviting, 


what more delightful form of entertainment could you have than 

to sit comfortably in your own home listening to the world’s 
greatest Orchestras playing all your favourite music by composers past 
and present? And every music-lover may do this, for upon “ His 
Master’s Voice” perfect Records the finest Orchestras of the day may be 
heard playing at their best. A collectiou of “* His Master’s Voice ” r 
Orchestral Records should be in the home of all who love good music. 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. 
NEW QUEEN’S HALL LIGHT ORCHESTRA. 
THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

LA SCALA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Listen to these famous Orchestras 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


Gramophone Records. 


Write to us for Dealer’s Address nearest your home. 


The 
Gramophone Gramophone 


Co. Ltd. Zod Co. Ltd. 
Hayes, -, —F , Hayes, 


—~- 












































Middlesex. 7 ; Middlesex. 


Ji" 


His Master's Voice 
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THE CHANGE OVER 


HE motor industry is now face to face with one of the 

most interesting and difficult periods in its whole history. 

For more than four years it has been steadily organising 

itself to increase its efficiency and production in a sphere 

of work distinctly different from that for which it was 
founded. Now it must suddenly reverse the process and undo 
in a few weeks or months what it has done since 1914. This 
applies, of course, only to its internal organisation. Fortunately, 
it need not, and cannot, undo the great work that it has done 
in the best interests of the British Empire. The value of the 
motor industry to the Empire during the war has been phe- 
nomenal. It has evidenced itself not only in the products 
turned out from the motor manufacturers’ own works, but in 
the ability which the industry has shown to instruct others in 
the highly accurate class of production absolutely necessary 
in connection with almost every type of munitions. Until the 
motor industry came into existence there was no great branch 
of the British engineering trade devoted to turning out machinery 
destined to be used constantly by the genera] public and required 
to function admirably without skilled attention and to run with 
a very high degree of smoothness and silence for long periods. 
This combination of requirements led to the adoption of extra- 
ordinarily accurate methods of manufacture and reproductive 
work. Interchangeability was a prime necessity, and therefore 
perfect accuracy of measurements was equally necessary. The 
men who had graduated as skilled workers in the motor industry 
were thus able by example and by precept to lead along the 
right way others accustomed to less accurate classes of work 
and suddenly called upon to devote themselves to war work 
calling for a surprising degree of perfection. 

WAR PRODUCTS. 

As to its own products and their military value, the war 
history of the motor industry is a highly creditable one. First 
aid in emergency 
was rendered on 
the first day of 
the outbreak of 
war, when thou- 
sands of vehicles 
of all kinds were 
commandeered for 
national — service. 
These mixed fleets 
were, of course, 
impossible as a 
permanency. It 
is inconceivable 
that an organisa- 
tion so lacking in 
uniformity could 
be kept in being 
for any long 
period without 
breakdown. The 
duty of these first 
vehicles was, 
therefore, simply 
to bridge over the 
gap until the re- 
sults of standard- 
ised production 
became available 
in sufficient 
quantities. The 
needs of the 
Army, so far as motor vehicles were concerned, were, of 
course, mainly in the direction of supply and_ transport 
lorries. The output of quite a few firms sufficed to fill the bill 
in the matter of cars for staff and general use. Similarly, the 
call for motor-cycles was only sufficient to occupy a small pro- 
portion of the industry. Meanwhile, the leading lorry manu- 
facturers found their resources strained to the utmost, and wer= 
obliged to embark upon a policy of extension which has con- 
tinued right up to the present moment. The risks taken in this 
way must be clear to anyone who realises that the size of the 
works before the war was proportioned to the demand upon 
them. A manufacturer who has increased his works fivefold 
must face serious financial difficulties unless he can dispose of 
five times his old output. 








TRAINING MOTOR DRIVERS AT THE 
INTERNED BRITISH SOLDIERS AND 





SCHOOL OF 
SAILORS, AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 
It is io be hoped th? work will be continued at centes in this country. 


MUNITIONS AND TANKS. 


Thus the various sections of the industry found themselves 
very differently situated. The heavy vehicle makers continued 
upon something approaching their normal business. The same 
applied to a few car and motor-cycle manufacturers. The 
remainder were free to do service in other directions. | Upon 
these fell the duty already mentioned of permeating British 
engineering industry as a whole with the principles of accuracy 
and perfection. Many of these firms in the motor industry 
passed through a period of comparative inactivity until the vast 
munition requirements of the armies were recognised. Then 
they were obliged to turn over promptly to a class of work for 
which they were fitted in principle, if not by practice. The day 
will come when it may be possible to give some idea of what the 
whole industry has produced in the way of war material, but that 
day is not yet. 

Next came the demand for armoured cars of a new and 
heavier type. Various makers of self-propelled vehicles had 
already experimented in the use of the chain-track. Tractors 
built upon this principle in British works had demonstrated their 
ability to travel across country and to surmount almost every 
obstacle. We shall probably never know who invented the 
Tank, because in all likelihood it had not one inventor, but several 
hundreds. Unquestionably, however, many motor firms con- 
tributed to its manufacture and to the surprising success obtained 
by it from the very first. 


AERO ENSINES AND AMBULANCES. 


Then came the general realisation of the immense importance 
of supremacy in the air. The British aircraft industry proper 
was only in an experimental stage when the war broke out. 
Its very best efforts to increase its output could not have sufficed 
to supply the huge fleets found essential. The motor industry 
again stepped into the breach, and a very large percentage of the 
aircraft engines 
upon which we 
have depended so 
much for success 
in the field and 
immunity from 
aggression at 
home has _ been 
produced by 
motor manu- 
facturers. The 
motor industry 
has turned out 
some of the most 
famous aircraft 
engines yet pro- 
duced anywhere 
in the world, 
and these have 
resulted from the 
brains of the 
motor industry’s 
own designers as 
well as from 
the manual skill 
of the motor 
industry s 
workers. 

In support of 
all military ac- 
tivities, the in- 
dustry has also 
supplied tens of thousands of the motor ambulances that 
have done such magnificent work in the service of the Red 
Cross, and thousands of internal combustion engined vessels, 
some employed in the Red Cross service, but still more figuring 
prominently among the means provided to defeat the U-boat 
campaign. 

Altogether, the industry has reason to be proud of its achieve- 
ment, au | members of the British public have reason to appreciate 
what it has done and to let their appreciation take a tangible 
form in the near future, during which the industry must 
face the immense difficulties of rapid reconstruction and must 
either go under or else build up markets vastly greater in ex- 
tent than those which were filled by its products before the 
war. 
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MOTOR MECHANICS FOR 
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OTORING will be a real 
pleasure after the war 

if you have an Austin. Make 
sure of priority of delivery by 
adding your name now to our list, 


QS 














will commend it to the choice of the 

owner-driver will be its great ease of 

contro. Ladies will have no difficulty 
in driving the new Austin “20” so simplified 
is the manipulation, and this is due in no small 
degree to the engineering excellence of its 
design and the extreme care taken in its con- 
struction. The accuracy observed in every 
detail of manufacture all helps towards smooth 
and sweet running, which in turn means also 
economy in upkeep. 


F "HE feature of the Austin “20” which 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ld. 


Head Office... ao es NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Phone—Kina’s Nor.on 230. Telegrams—" Speedily, Northfield ” 
LONDON ae ree 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
Telephone—Mayfair 6230. Telegrams—" Aus inette, Wesdo 
MANCHESTER bas nee ee as 130 DEANSGATE 
Telephone—City 3573. Telegrams—" Austinette ” 
NORWICH _.... te 18-22 PRINCE OF WALES ROAD 
Telephones—1054 and 1055. Telegrams —“ Austinette” 


And at PARIS 
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ON THE ROAD ACAIN! 


HERE are already indications that the time when motorists 
will once again come into their own will not be very long 
delayed. No doubt the removal of -the restrictions must 
be a gradual process, but, after the repressions of the past two 
years or more, the measurable prospect of a return to normal 
conditions is sufficiently gratifying. The deprivations under 
which some of us have very naturally chafed, however, have 
not been without some compensating factors. We shall assuredly 
take the road again with all the more zest for the interval of 











ccneth = service has always been a distinguishing prohibition. Those who were in pre-war days beginning to 
umber characteristic. A Doctor recently wrote us that be rather b/esé as to the sporting side of motoring will more than 


after ‘ive years’ service his 5 , : z : 
penta have regained their earlier keenness, while others, who might 


in the ordinary course have reached that stage, will now be 
further than ever from it. The war has given the motorist time 
to reflect, and probably for that reason has invested motoring as 
a means of pastime and recreation—as distinct from its ever 
and inevitably increasing utility value—with a new lease of life. 
In spite of the denunciations of “‘ joy-riding ”’ that have been so 
plentiful and so strident in the times now past, there is not the 
slightest need to be apologetic when writing of the purely 
pleasurable aspects of owning and driving a car. No matter 











“has been a complete success trom every point. of how much it may be used in one’s daily affairs, in going about 
agit i naan eed ee, one’s business, there will be times when car and owner alike 
It is comfortable, speedy, handsome and reliable, must be considered as “‘ off duty’ and on pleasure bent. The 
nn ne yr gait Bg gage ina a ong Ae joys of the open road have been denied to us for a while, but 
first day I had it.” the time is coming when those happy spins about the home 

S . . . 
; country that we delighted in during the week-ends and the 
Che promise of long service added to mechanical excel- more ambitious journeyings in the summer months will again 
lence, completeness, refinement of detail and economy in be possible. They will not be resumed in quite the same spirit 
fuel consumption, tyres and upkeep, are potent arguments as that in which they have hitherto been taken. Many motorists 
in favour of a Humber Car as your after-war choice. é : ABs : ; ’ “if ail 
; condemned for the time being to slower methods of progression, 
Shall we register your name on our Waiting List ? have discovered what otherwise they would never have found 





out; that is, what they have lost by interpreting motoring and 
its joys in terms only of speed. It is wonderful how interesting 
HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. an apparently humdrum stretch of country can ke when one 
sets out to walk through it. Apart from that, the war and its 
manifold events have given a new significance and interest to 
those places and territories, our own country, of course, not 





SS = excluded, that were the favoured touring grounds in the years 
a preceding 1914. Those who already know them well will want 
a — to visit and study them afresh and with more leisure than hitherto. 
SSS = Others to whom that advantage has yet to come will not make the 


mistake of that variety of motorist, of whom there were rather 
too many in the past, whose careers can be summed up by saying 
that the further they travelled the less they saw. 5 ES Cart Bie 






































ae MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH TRACTORS MAY REPLACE 
HORSES ON THE FARM. 

HAVE met some disappointed tractor owners. Mostly 

there was nothing wrong with the tractors, but the 

enthusiasm of the tractor salesman and the optimism 

of the buyer brought dissatisfaction in their train. 

In order to press home the advantages accruing from 
the ownership of a tractor, the salesman has not only laid 
stress upon the fact that a good one-man tractor and self-lift 
plough will in one day do an amount of ploughing equal to 
the work of one man and horses for a whole week, but: has 
led the farmer to believe that he can safely dispose of several 
horses in order to find the funds wherewith to pay for the 
tractor. 

In practice, however, it does not necessarily pan out 
that because on certain work and under certain conditions 
one tractor and one man can do the work of twelve horses 
and six men, even one horse can be disposed of. To begin 
with, the farm may not be overstatfed with either horses or 
men for operations other than ploughing, and which cannot 
satisfactorily be carried out by tractors under ali possible 
soil and climatic conditions. If the farm could be entirely 
reorganised and ample motor power supplied to finish all 
autumn ploughing and seeding before the land became 
unsuited for tractor haulage, then possibly some considerable 
percentage of horses might be sacrificed, but this again would 
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Se Now is the time to place your order for 


preferential delivery. 





re depend upon the crops grown and the system in vogue, 
RY: as tractors cannot displace horses on sticky soils for digging 
ey potatoes, carting turnips, mangolds and other green crops. 
a Sometimes, too, the crops are taken off in the late weeks of 
Ni the year, and the weather may be such that a very considerable 
a amount of ploughing must be done during the winter. 

RE Another operation which under existing practices cannot 
Ned be carried out by tractors with certainty is drilling. Take, 
We for instance, the present season ; there are still many thousands 
8% Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912), Ltd., Bordesley Green, Birmingham of acres of grain to be seeded, but certainly on the heavy soils 
Re tractors will not be suitable for this work. Neither have 


they been suitable for some time past for this or any other 
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Lasting Qualities 











HE Daimler is pre-eminent among motor carriages tor its lasting 
qualities. Apart from the scientific selection of the finest materials and 
micrometrical accuracy in workmanship, the Daimler embodies in its wonderful 
sleeve-valve engine principles which have enabled it to establish records which 
have never been challenged. Power, silence, flexibility and reliability are inherent 
in the Daimler, and after long years of service these qualities are unimpaired. 











The delight of anticipation will be yours from the time you decide on the Daimler as your after-war car. 


l 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., Coventry. 



















































































The 
Social ‘Season. 


For every form of town work and social engagement the Sunbeam is the ideal 

car. Smart, attractive and well furnished, it is admirably suited for such duties. 

It is the super-quality car, its claim to that distinction being substantiated by 
the many unique achievements of 


SUNBEAM 


CARS AND 
SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


on every kind of War Service. When production for private use recommences 
the demand will be extensive. Earlv delivery of post-war mcdels can le 
assured only by the receipt of your inquiry now. 








THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester Showrooms: 106, DEANSGATE. 


London and District Agents for Cars -J. KEELE, LTD., 72, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
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work subsequent to ploughing. A very usual horse equip- 
ment necessary even for seeding operations is therefore four 
horses on the drag harrows, four horses on the drill, two 
horses on the light harrows, making a total of ten horses, 
if all these operations are to be carried out concurrently 
as they should be. At the same time probably demands are 
made for horses for hauling manure and for digging potatoes, 
carting other root crops, etc. 

It almost might appear as if I were decrying the value 
of the tractor, but in reality I wish to most strongly advocate 
the use of suitable tractors; as they are in my opinion the 
greatest aids to profit making which have been introduced 
for many years past. Tractors, however, should be placed 
in the correct perspective. and, to begin with, the farmer 
should look upon the tractor in just the same light as he looks 
upon the steam ploughing and cultivating tackle, viz., as an 
additional assistance which will enable him to keep pace 
with his work. A tractor enables one to farm better and to 
dispense with the annoyance arising from non-arrival of steam 
tackle on the dates arranged for. 

Solely as a constant and rapid cultivator of bare fallows 
at precisely the most advantageous times, the tractor (quite 
apart from any other service) would justify itself on every 
large farm. With regard to costs, tractors are now cheaper 
for both ploughing and cultivating than steam tackle, par- 
ticularly if suitable powerful machines to pull not less than 
three furrows are employed. The light “run about ”’ tractor 
is most excellent for pulling the binder and light harrows 
and for many other jobs on the farm, but for the main opera- 
tions of ploughing and cultivating the working costs are much 
less if powerful three or four furrow tractors are used. The 
labour bill is the same whether two or four furrows are being 
turned. 

There is one very sure thing farmers must look forward 
to in the future, and that is a demand by the State that more 
intensive farming must be adopted, 7.c., greater yields per 
acre secured. Greater yields per acre mean, usually, greater 
expenditure of power on cultivations, etc. From several 
points of view, therefore, the intending purchaser of a tractor 
will do well to consider the tractor solely from the point of 
view of additional desirable help on the farm—at any rate until 
he has proved to himself that his farm is over equipped for 
his requirements. My own opinion is that in the majority 
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of cases the improved yields due to the better farming made 
possible by the tractor will automatically make more work for 
the horses, and rarely will it be found that the tractor seriously 
reduces the horse staff on the average type of mixed farm. 


INTENSIVE FARMING. 


Intensive farming may be looked upon from two different 
view points, yield per acre or yield per man. In America 
attention is frequently drawn to the increased yield per acre 
which is obtained by many European agricultural countries 
as compared with America. From the yield per man point 
of view America is unquestionably much behind. In the 
matter of yield per man, however, America is easily first. 
The American Department of Agriculture furnishes the 
following statement of the position. 

‘“Man-power per acre is much more effective in the 
agricultural production of America than it is in any European 
country. In France, Germany, Hungary and the United 
Kingdom before the war there was one person engaged in 
agriculture to about seven acres in cultivation. In Belgium 
and Italy one person to about five acres. In the United States 
one person to twenty-seven acres. The U.S.A. man there- 
fore cultivates four or five times as much land as the 
European. In the European countries cultivation is more 
intensive and the fields are often small and scattered. In 
the U.S.A. large and contiguous fields permit the use of 
machinery and tractors. Production per acre is com- 
paratively low, but per worker is much greater than in the 
European countries referred to ? ”’ 

The aim of the British Government now appears to be to 
increase the number of agricultural workers, and at the seme 
time increased wages are to be earned. These two conditions 
are to some extent antagonistic, as the increased cost of 
labour will tend to efforts being made to increase the production 
per man rather than per acre; but as this country, because 
of its limited acreage, cannot farm on American lines it will 
be necessary for British farmers to still further increase their 
yields per acre without increase of man-power if the farmers 
are to continue to exist in business. In only one way can this 
result be attained, namely,by the use of motor power and auto- 
matic machinery (such as self-lift ploughs) wherever possible. 
The future lies with power machinery not only for large farms, 
but for the very smallest also. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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MODES & MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








Hk stupendous happenings of the 
week make it difficult to 
come down to sublunary matters. 
We have that teeling of walking 
on air which only comes after the 
some great tension. And now 
we seem held, as it were, on the breath of 
awaiting the final conclusion, 
though meanwhile most protoundly grate- 


past 


release of 


suspense, 


ful that the Armistice holds the Front 
quiescent. Monday and ‘Tuesday were 
such wild, mad days of rejoicing, prac- 


iically everything stood still, save amuse- 
ment and merrymaking. Wednesday was 
calmer and then began the expected raid 
on shops. 

For dance dresses I understand the 
demand was unprecedented, and but for 
the always admirable supply held nowa- 
days of ready-to-wear frocks, the majority 
would have gone away sad and unsupplied. 
kor with the prospect of Peace and the 
embargo taken off street lighting, evening 
festivities are going merrily ahead, and 
dances are in full swing. 

\s with the rest of the fashions ol! 
the moment, it may be said without any 
prejudice that dance dresses have never 
been pretticr nor more dainty. True, 
there is a preponderance of black, which 
is likely to continue, thanks to the pre- 
vailing penchant for jet, but these sombre 
gowns only serve to throw up in stronger 
relief those of lighter and more frivolous 
character. 

There seems, too, rather a feeling for 
mist grey and a delicate apricot tone, 
both whereof in Georgette make adorable 
dance dresses of that filmy, girlish character 
which it was at one time the sole preroga- 
tive of tulle to achieve. And to provide 
against insipidity these frocks are usuallv 
accorded some touch of vivid colour—as, 
for example, a filet in the hair of small 
green leaves, or a spray of orchids pinned 
in front of the corsage. The Georgette 
frock, let it be added, is a much more 
durable aifair than might be imagined, 
always provided, of course, the Gecrgette 
be an averagely good one. 

Other most seductive dresses are 
fashioned of charmeuse, and it is an 
idea for one of these our artist has selected 
as the subject of her sketch. In very pale 
pink the suggestion is particularly charm- 


ing, the front opening on a long V- 
shaped inset of silvered lace, of which 
the short chemise sleeves are likewise 


fashioned, while at the back there is intro- 
duced one of the many travesties of the 
obi sash. Anything simpler it would be 
impossible to imagine, but so perfectly 
is the whole idea carried out, there is 
achieved the unmistakable chic of quiet 
elegance. To vary the appearance a 
filet (depicted) can be worn of turquoise 
blue velvet stitched with little silver roses 
and leaves. 

Another decree in connection with 
evening toilettes—which, you will be saying, 
have literally obsessed me this week—is 
that the backs of gowns shall either be 
sloped off into a point almost to the waist, 
or else be carried up to the base of the.neck 
in some transparency, while the front takes 
a low, wide square. A bodice after this 
genve will serve to hall-mark a model at 
once as essentially of the moment. 

Ordinary evening wraps still remain 
sombre in hue, but to make up for this, 
and to infuse gaiety into the schemes, 
the most wonderful and gorgeous linings 
are used. Squares of sampler beading in 
exquisite parti-colourings have been seen 


introduced in a lining already brocaded, 
another amusing notion being detached 
squares of furs, arranged round the hem 
and either front. Then, in heu of the con- 
ventional fur, several daring couturiéres 
are substituting collars of unravelled silk 
fringe, uncurled ostrich feathers and 
brushed wool with a curious metallic 
surface. Anything and everything that is 
just a little irregular and out of the ordinary 
is being essayed with a verve it does the 
heart good to see. Having been forced 
to fall back upon their resources and 
substitutes, modistes, milliners for 
tailors alike seem to be bitten with the 
fever to go on unearthing yet more strange 
and incongruous accessories, with the 
result that we are face to face with a wealth 
of choice that is verily bewildering. An 
innovation, too, that an eye must be kept 
on is the complete dissimilarity between 
the front and back of gowns. In this, 
of course, there lies immense scope for 
much individual handling and expression. 
The couturiéves, indeed, have a _ ready 
and truthful answer to those who query 
what they did in the Great War. They 
placed the art of dress on a pinnacle never 
before attained, by the simple expedient 
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of carrying on and making good with any- 
thing they could get hold of, instead of, 
as they might well have done, settling 
down and repining because they could 
not run in the same old grooves. The 
war can be thanked for rejunevating an’ 
inspiration that was rapidly growing dull, 
stale and unprofitable. 

It does not seem to matter much 
this season what size or style of hat is 
adopted so long as it is properly worn. 
Therein lies the gist of the whole matter, 
though, of course, it is an acknowledged 
law that the coiffure shall be so arrange:l 
as to fall in amiably with the scheme. 

Three-piece sets comprising hat, scart 
and muff, or, at any rate, two-piece sets, 
for the muff is occasionally omitted, are 
quite a fetish of the season, and of all the 
various and numerous expressions few 
are more successful than the models 
arranged in Angora wool. Swirly toques, 
worn with the brim pressed low down ove1 
the eyes. in white Angora, attended by a 
soft scarf to match, are ideal for young 
girls, the more pronounced colours proving 
equally successful in the case of older 
women. Then there are fascinating little 
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FILET IN BLUE AND SILVER. 


toques in coloured broché, the brims edged 
with beaver or a fur of that ilk which forms 
the nucleus of a scarf and muff set of the 
same pelt, long-haired fur sets finding 
their happiest complement in a chic hat 
or toque of velvet, velours or panne, 
with a touch of fur in the guise of pom- 
poms, strips or tails. 

The Tam o’ Shanter and b.ré/ crowns 
have utterly declined to give way before 
the crown that has a swept-back appear- 
ance, although the latter is certainly 
exceedingly smart when the folds melt 
into a perky little point, as is frequently 
the case. Apparently simple things, these 
draped toques exact the most knowledge- 
able manipulation, which doubtless is the 
reason they are only to be found in repre- 
sentative quarters, whereas the more 
easily disposed ‘‘ Tammy ”’ is to be seen 
on all sides, a fact that has induced those 
interested in the subject to evolve several 
fresh and novel renderings of the old-time 
favourite, prominent among which is 
brushed wool. A brushed wool ‘‘ Tammy ”’ 
completed by a brushed wool scarf can do 
no wrong provided the twain be carried 
out in a vive nuance, such as vermilion, 
churchwindow blue, yellow or wine, and 
that the wearer pays a_ considerable 
amount of care and attention to the 
arrangement of the scarf and poise of the 
hat. LL.M. BM. 
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Town and Country 


THE NEW WINDOW TAX. 

HEN the cessation of hostilities came with such an 

effect of astonishment, and peace found us as 

unprepared as war had, there may have been, 

with many of us, the feeling that efforts made during 

war-time could now be justifiably relaxed. In 
certain instances this may be the case, but not with all; take, 
for instance, Miss Lena Ashwell’s ‘‘ Concerts at the Front.” 
In camp, hospital, at the base rest camps, these concerts will 
continue their work of entertaining the men, who, if no longer 
in danger from enemy shot and shell, are still far from the 
amenities of home. They commenced in February, 1915; 
they will go on until all need for them is over. Miss Lena Ashwell 
has devised an improvement upon the Flag Day idea in the form 
of a small artistic window transparency depicting a scene at an 
alfresco concert in France, and by this means it is hoped to raise 
money to send, as Miss Ashwell puts it, ‘‘ mirth and melody, a 
little love and thought of home ”’ to the men who will probably 
find the next few months, if not the hardest, the most monotonous 
and wearisome of their service abroad. 


MESSRS. DRAKE AND GORHAM’S ANNUAL GENEPAL MEETING. 
At the seventeenth annual general meeting of Messrs. 


Drake and Gorham, held on the 13th inst. at the Company’s 
offices, 66, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1, a very satis- 
factory account of the affairs of the firm up to June 30th last 
was given. The chairman, in his speech, announced that this 
vear’s profits of £18,781 compare with £11,395 of the previous 
year very favourably and constitute a record, the best previous 
veiw having been £16,327 in 1903. Profit on turnover works 
out at under 6 per cent., so that the firm cannot be accused of 
profiteering ; but as Excess Profits Duty is exacted with regard 
to the rate of profits realised, it is probable the firm will have 
to pay a considerable sum which otherwise they would have been 
glad to conserve for meeting the needs of trade after the war. 
rhe power station already erected for one of the most im- 
portant chemical manufacturing companies was referred to, 
and also the negotiations that are in progress for similar 


work on a larger scale. The firm has since been engaged 
on an equipment for an output of 10,000 kilowatts, which 


will be larger than many of the town supply stations in this 
country. Another generating set of 1,000 kilowatts is being 
added to the earlier station. As well as this the Admiralty 
has entrusted much important work to Messrs. Drake and 
Gorham, who are also lighting aerodromes in various* parts of 
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the country, and busy with power and lighting contracts in a 
number of industrial factories. The Manchester branch has con- 
tinued its prosperity, and the Wholesale Merchanting depart- 
ment, which is conducted as a separate business, has again 
advanced in turnover, and has secured an important order for 
electrical supplies to meet the needs of the American Allies in 
France. The new works are in every respect an improvement 
on those previously occupied, and, as regards the future, the 
outlook of the firm is splendidly hopeful. In the public report 
of the Electrical Trades Committee it is shown that an annual 
saving of one hundred million pounds can be effected in this 
country if electrical power is universally adopted, a sum 
sufficient to pay the interest on two thousand million of war 
stock. With electricity on tap throughout the country, there 
would be a demand for the services of experts to show manu- 
facturers how to utilise the current to the best advantage, and 
Messrs. Drake and Gorham are, in this connection, preparing a 
scheme of guarantees which will relieve large users from all 
anxiety as to the saving they will be able to effect. The chair- 
man, in conclusion, proposed ‘that the accounts submitted by 
the Directors with the recommendations contained therein, be 
received and adopted, and that a dividend at the rate of 7} per 
cent. per annum be paid forthwith, that goodwill be written 
down by £5,000, and that £6,702 1s. 9d. be carried forward to 
the next year.” 


COLD WEATHER AND RATIONED COAL. 


Cold weather and coal shortage make it incumbent upon 
every housewife to see that the heating arrangements of her 
ménage are as perfect as possible. In this connection Messrs. 
William Whiteley (].ondon, W.2) are proving themselves in- 
valuable allies. Their building department is making a speciality 
of heating by various systems. All sorts of cleanly and effective 
electrical appliances can be purchased and installed, and what is 
even more likely to be generally useful is the Independent Boiler 
which will use coke alone, and of which, as coke is allowed in 
tle proportion of six tons as an alternative to four of coal, the 
advantage is obvious. Messrs. Whiteley are able to put in 
boiler, pipes and radiators in the course of a few days, the whole 
house being thus warmed from the one centre and a much higher 
standard of cosiness obtained than could be got from coal fires 
here and there such as the ration would allow. We have had 
experience in the beginning of November of what cold weather 
and shortage in the matter of coal can be like, and probably many 
of us have been casting about in our minds for ways of adding to 
the comfort of our homes which will not be too costly. Here you 
have a solution of the heating difficulty, at once patriotic and 
complete. 
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‘* BODY” IMPROVEMENTS. 


INCE the outbreak of war development in the refinements 
of private motoring has inevitably been hindered ; 
indeed, for the time being, practically killed in this 
country. Consequently since 1914 there has_ been 
but little development in coachwork of the best class, 

and it is to America, with some three years extra of exceedingly 
that we must look for the latest examples 
in this line. 
Three of 
them by one 
of the best 
known body 
building 
firms in the 
United 
States are 
here illus- 
trated. 
They are in- 
ventions of 
Mr. W. A. 
Henderson, 
factory 
manager for 
the Hol- 
brook Com- 
pany, by 
whom they 
are made. 

In the first illustration we see a wind shield for closed-in 
cars with extension roof tops. The heavy pillars at the front 
end of such roof extension that usually support the screen are 
absent, the wind screen standards being quite sufficient to give 
the wind screen all the firmness necessary, while the fact that 
the lower panel of glass is actually sunk right into the scuttle 
gives added strength. 

rhe next invention is a seat of the type that the coachbuilder 
usually calls “‘ occasional’; that is to say, it folds up, can be 
packed away in small compass, and can be swung out and opened 
up at once when required. But this is something more than a 
seat, which is more than can be said for most of these fittings. 
It is an armchair, and by no means a niggardly one at that, 
since it measures 
no less than 
i8ins. between 
the arms and is 
comfortably up- 
holstered. When 
not in use this 
chair disappears 
entirely under 
the driver’s seat, 
whence the occu- 
pant of the rear 
seat, with one 
finger and with- 
out leaving his 
own seat, can 
bring it from its 
concealed locker 
and adjust it in 
position in less 
than five 
seconds. 

Finally, our 
last illustration 
represents a con- 
cealed hinge bv 
which ina land- 
aulet, cabriolet 
or all-weather 
body the upper 
part of the door 
can be folded 
down inwards, 
yet when the 
upper part is 
raised it is 
claimed that, 
An occasional armchair. by the hinges 


SOME NEW 


pre Spe» us peace, 





A light wind screen construction with lower 


glass sunk into the scuttle. 





joining upper and lower parts, the door as a whole is practically 


as rigid as if the door pillars were in one piece. It is also said 
that not only does this hinge preclude the possibilities of rattling 
and working loose, but it is so constructed that the more it 
wears the tighter it becomes. 


LONG AND SHORT STROKE CYCLE ENGINES. 


N comparison with the engine of a car, no motor cycle engine 
can be considered to have a long stroke, still the stroke- 
bore ratio varies considerably on machines turned out by different 
manufacturers, and in motor cycle circles an engine which has 
a stroke equal to one and a quarter times the bore is usually 
considered a long stroke engine. For example, the long stroke 
34 h.p Norton has a bore of 79m.m and a stroke of 100m.m. ; 
the 3 h.p. Enfield is 60 by 75m.m. ; and the Norton “ Big Four ” 
82 by 120m.m. A short stroke engine has its bore equal to or 
less than the stroke, while the popular 3} h.p. single cylinder size, 
85 by 88m.m., may be called a medium stroke, but is sometimes 
called a short stroke engine. 

There is much difference of opinion on the respective merits 
of the long and short or medium stroke engine. While all 
acknowledge the 
superlative 
merits of the 
machines men- 
tioned, many 
assert that they 
do not owe their 
distinctiontothe 
length of their 
stroke and that 
short stroke en- 


gines by the 
same designers 
would prove 


equally effec- 
tive. This may 
be partly true, 
but still it is 
evident that the 
designers chose 
long strokes 
because they 
believed in the 
soundness of 
the _ principle. 
Doubtless, Mr. 
Norton could 
design an excel- 
lent engine 
having a_ short 
stroke, and if he 
set out to make 
a flat twin, where a long stroke tends to a somewhat lengthy 
engine, it is quite possible that he would adopt a stroke equal 
to, or even less than, the bore; but he would have a reason 
for this outside the stroke-bore ratio question. 

Without going deeply into theory, taking two engines of 
equal capacity, and therefore presumably of equal horse power, 
the advantages and disadvantages may be summed up as 
follows : 

The long stroke has the greater crank leverage which en- 
ables it to push a higher gear, lighter reciprocating parts, less 
piston ring friction, a better shared combustion space and greater 
cooling capacity. The short stroke has the higher pressure 
on the piston head, better thermal efficiency, a greater number 
of revolutions per minute for the same piston speed, and, provided 
the angularity of the connecting rod is kept the same in both 
models, a shorter and stiffer connecting rod. Thus it may be 
seen that each type has advantages of its own, none of which 
are Overwhelming. Still some designers are able to produce 
better results with a long stroke, and the following is a case in 
point. The 3 h.p. Enfield had to be reduced in size for the 
Junior T.T. race of 1914 as its capacity was, and is, 425¢.c. At 
first a square engine was used, the stroke being reduced to 60m.m. 
and the bore remaining unaltered. The engine was not satis- 
factory, so a return was made to the long stroke principle with 
an engine of 54 by i 
the standard engine—and this produced entirely satisfactory 
results. 9. 44. 





A hinged docr for cars of the type that can 


be used open or closed. The hinges joining 
the upper and lower paris of the door ave 
tnvisible both with closed and open bcdy. 
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“WOLSELEY™ 


AUTOCARS FOR 1919 


In accordance with Government 
instructions we are now engaged 
in transferring the energies of 
our Factories from War to Peace 


products. 


We shall therefore be pleased to 


receive enquiries, and to forward 
details of the 1919 Wolseley 


models ‘ 


WOLSELEY MOTORS, Ltd. 
Proprietors, VICKERS, Limited. 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 
Adderley Park, Birmingham. 


LONDON DEPOT: 
York St., Westminster, S.W. 
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For the “‘after-war” Pelsize 
will indeed be a ** Peace offer- 
ing’’ worthy of the best 
traditions of Motor Car con- 
struction. Out of the melting 
pot of years of active service 
conditions will be evolved a 
car which will admirably 
maintain its position as 
“leader of its class.” 


BELSIZE 


Belsize Motors Ltd., 
Clayton : : Manchester 
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Suction Cup. Studded. Dauntless. Ribbed. 
Patent 14519/10. Reg. No. 642307. 


ON WAR WORK 


But Small Stock Available for Civilian Requirements 





TESTIMONIAL. 
London, N. 

We return you a Tyre No. 49404, 875X105, which may possibly be 
of interest to you.rlt has run on the off-side front wheel of a 33 cwt. 
Lorry 7,808 miles without being taken off the rim; it was then punctured. 
Afterwards it ran 1,519 miles, making a total of 9,327 miles. This mileage 
is considerably more than double the mileage of any tyre that we have 

@ hadas vet. POWELL & Co. 


tHE BURNETT MOTOR TYRE & RUBBER CO. 
Yerbury Mills) TROWBRIDGE. 




















MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


THE COW AND MACHINE MILKING. 


HAT I have to say now has comparatively 
little to do with milking machines as mechanical 
contrivances, but deals mainly with the other 
factor, without which a milking machine is not 
much good—the cow herself. 

It has lately become more and more realised that milk is 
the most important food product of the country, children 
cannot thrive without it in some form or other, and invalids 
are frequently entirely dependent upon this simple form of a 
complete food. With these facts becoming more apparent 
it would appear to be obvious that a greater demand for milk 
must result, and by hook or by crook the demand should be 
met at prices within the reach of all. Labour and feeding 
stuffs, however, have increased in cost tremendously during 
the past few years and milk production has tended to decrease 
rather than increase. Many farmers state that the increased 
costs and the undependableness of the milkers now make the 
production of milk more risky and more troublesome than the 
possible profits (at present fixed prices) warrant. As a result 
they are disposing of their herds either entirely or in part. 

Increased selling price for milk does not entirely cover the 
position, as this does not comply with the necessity which 
exists to keep milk within the reach of all. 

It seems, therefore, that reduced production costs are the 
only salvation in sight. The item of production in which 
greatest reduction can be made is that of labour. Labour 
may be reduced in.two primary ways first, by fitting the 
cowsheds with conveniences to render feeding and cleaning 
more simple, and by the utilisation of labour-saving 
machinery, the chief of which is the milking machine. 
Secondly, by more careful selection of cows and the use only of 
pedigree bulls of deep milking strains. 

It is little else than a disgrace to this country that milk 
recording associations have not received greater attention at 
the hands of the State, seeing that the farmers themselves have 
lacked the initiative. 

The good results obtained by the milk recording associa- 
tions in America are beyond estimation. Fostered originally 
by the different State Agricultural Colleges, the farmers have 
now grasped the value of milk records. Milk recording 
associations are numbered by the hundred. One reads in 


- the agricultural papers of this country advertisements of 


calves for sale from 1,000 gallon cows, this figure apparently 
being considered abnormally good. It is far short of what 
should be attained if American results be taken as a standard. 

The following figures show what is possible. Four cows 
of the herd of Messrs. Donley and Simpson, Colorado (members 
of the district milk recording association), have given the 
following results : 

No. 1, during three lactations, has milked slightly over 
60,000lb., approximately 6,000 gallons, or 2,000 gallons per 
lactation. In a seven-day test for butter-fat last July, erghi 
months after calving, this same cow produced 20.48]b. 

No. 2 has produced over 43,o0olb. of milk in less than 
twenty-one months and has a seven-day record of 7orlb. (7 
gallons per day) milk and 22.24lb. butter-fat. 

No. 3 produced in three successive months 89lb., rorlb. 
and 75lb. butter-fat. 

No. 4 produced 97lb., 67lb. and 69lb. butter-fat. 

I draw particular attention to the butter-fat yields, as 
all the above are from Holstein cows, a breed which in this 
country has the reputation of being a heavy milker but very 
deficient in fat. Such results—and there are very many others 
similar—prove what may be attained by careful recording 
of yields and ruthless elimination of all but the best animals. 

It must be quite obvious that it is better and cheaper 
to look after a small and highly efficient herd than a large 
herd of poor yielding abilities. 

The utilisation of milking machines has been largely 
adopted in many of the very best herds in America with 
success. On the other hand, many farmers have tried these 
machines and found them unsatisfactory. Professor Larsen, 
of the South Dakota State College of Agriculture, where 
nine different makes of milking machines have been in use, has 
stated that in his experience where any of the standard milking 
machines have been a pronounced failure the fault has always 
been traceable either to the operator or to the cow herself. 

If the cow is frightened or made uneasy by the machin., 
or is made nervous in any way, the secretion of the milk does 
not proceed normally. 

Professor Larsen continues: There is much difference 
in the nervous temperament of cows. Some cows are quict 
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The Path 
of Peace 


HOSE of us who have suffered but little 

during the War must not forget those who 

have suffered much. Leet us rejoice whole- 
heartedly, but let us remember those who have 
paid the penalties of War. Let us see our promises 
are kept. Those who have suffercd must be kept 
in comfort—without resort to charity. Depen- 
dants of the fallen must be given honour and 
security. /n the world of business the path of 
peace is clear and open. There must be more 
sympathy between Worker and Employer 
closer association between manufacturer and con- 
sumer, and one and all of us must work to streng- 
then the Bonds of Empire and make good the 
sacrifices of our boys. Let us all join together 
for a better Britain and a better World! 
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The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, London and Branches, 
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—has ever been an important factor 
in the sale of BRITON CARS. 
Representing the highest standard of 
engineering skill, they are unsurpassed 
“for quality” and therefore never fail 
to give satisfactory service. 


15 CARS 
) | Your Ultimate Choice 
“and very wise too! !”’ 


A moderate priced popular car, 
and everything you desire. 


May we register your name for earliest 
particulars of our “after-war” model ? 


THE BRITON MOTOR CO. 
(1912), Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
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and appear never to be excited. Such cows pay little atten- 
tion to whether they are milked by hand or by machine. 
Others are sensitive, and this is true whether they are milked 
by hand or machine. 

From the standpoint of the cow, it is the different kinds 
of slow milkers that are likely to cause most of the troubles 
encountered with milking machines. The reason is probably 
this: those who have milked cows by hand know that about 
a pint of milk can be drawn from all cows. It is not 
necessary to wait for a cow to give down this milk. It is 
stored in the milk cistern in the lower part of the cow’s udder. 
A cow has no control over this. The obtaining of this milk is 
mechanical. It is an easy matter to make a milking machine 
successful if this were the only part of the milking process. 
It would simply be a question of extraction of milk from the 
cow’s udder, for which all the present milking machines in use 
in the college herd have wonderful adaptability. 

In order for a milking machine to continue to do successful 
milking, both the operator and the cow play important parts. 
The secretion, the release, and the extraction are three pro- 
cesses that must function properly and harmoniously together. 

When the first part of the milk has been drawn, the hand 
milker must wait until the cow releases or gives down her milk. 
Then the hand milker proceeds to milk the two other teats. 
In a short time there is no more milk. The hand milker then 
changes the operation to the other two teats. When there is 
no milk in these, he returns to the first two, and so on until 
the cow is dry. 

MACHINE MILKING A CONTINUOUS OPERATION. 

The milking machine is unable to do this changing from 
one half to the other half of the udder and to stop milking and 
wait for more milk. The milking operation is continuous. 
The machine is not conscious of the time when the milk supply 
runs low. The operator must supply the intelligence for the 
machine. Unless the milk has been released by the cow, it is 
not in the lower part of the udder to be drawn by the milking 
machine. 

If there is no milk released by the cow, the suction and 
pulsation of the machine are applied to the internal udder tissue 
of the cow instead of on the milk. When this happens, 
there is much danger of the cow gripping herself, and not 
giving down or releasing her milk normally. The internal 
part of the cow’s udder many times is sensitive to this action 
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of the milking machine. Some cows even show signs of oppo- 
sition and even discomfort by drawing up the stomach. When 
such a condition is reached, the milking machine and the cow 
are working at cross purposes and not harmoniously. The 
cow holds up her milk and the machine continues to pull. This 
condition the operator should seek to avoid, if he expects the 
milking machine to work successfully. 

There is a difference between the action of the machine 
on cows that are holding up their milk and on cows that are 
entirely dry. The suction and pulsation on the cow’s udder 
when dry or at any other time do not injure the cow herself, 
except in so far as to hinder her giving down her milk normally. 

The operator must learn how each individual cow milks 
and adjust the machine accordingly. Some cows will give 
down the milk without any difficulty, even if the machine 
milks faster than the cow gives it down; while others again 
do not milk well unless the release of the milk by the cow goes 
on faster than the extraction of the milk by the machine. 


EFFECT OF PERIOD IN LACTATION. 

Apparently some cows milk well by machine throughout 
the whole lactation period, while the other cows respond 
quickly and readily to the milking machine throughout the 
first part of the milking period, and during the latter part they 
are irregular. 

This is true when milked by hand, and it is true when 
milked by machine. However, the hand milker can easily 
adjust the milking to the cow. He knows exactly when the 
slowness of giving down the milk begins. The adjustment of 
the working of the milking machine to suit such a cow is not 
so easy. Unless the milker is very familiar with the manner in 
which each cow of the herd behaves towards the milking 
machine, he cannot well adjust the machine. 

From the above remarks by Professor Larsen it will be 
evident that a milking machine is not to be lightly entrusted 
to any ignorant yokel, but should be operated by some reason- 
ably competent person. This, however, need not be considered 
a serious detriment, as neither motor tractors nor any other 
form of labour-saving machinery can be satisfactorily operated 
by the lowest class of labour. 

In spite of a certain percentage of failures the fact remains 
that the sale of milking machines increases day by day in 
the countries where they have been given a fair and extended 
trial. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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Farm Tractors 


and Correct Lubrication 
Farm Tractor efficiency depends largely upon lubricating ediciency and that means: 
Reduced carbon deposit. 


More acreage from your lubricating oil. 


There is only one way to experience for yourself the benefits from a really scientific lubricant. 
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Chart of Recommendations for 


Farm Tractors. 


EXPLANATION: 
‘A means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
a Arc” means Gargoyle aed 
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An interesting booklet, 


VACUUM OIL CO., L™. 


Correct 
Caxton House, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


entitled 
Lubrication,” will be 
Telegrams: “Vacuum, Phone, London.” 


sent to you on request : 
“ . Telephone : Victoria 6620 (6 lines). 
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it never fails. 








it starts the engine 
running nstantly 
and every time. 


| “Cleveland” = Pe) 
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SOLE OFS TRIBUTORS 
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ELECTRIC STARTER 
FOR MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


Made by BROLT, LTD, 


Birmingham. 























You simply press the Brolt 
switch from the driving seat. 
Note the position gear drive 

to the engine fly-wheel. 


Write for the Brolt Catalogue. 
It is full of interest to all 
motorists. 













Brown Bros., Ltd. 


Gt. Eastern St., London, E.C. 2. 
Showrooms -—15, Newman St ,W.1 
And at Manchester, Dublin, 


and Paris. 


‘THE BEST TRACTOR ON EARTH’ 


‘CLEVELAND’ 


THE ONLY LIGHT SUCCESSFUL 


Tractor 
A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


The new model incorporates many improvements making it stand 

out in striking contrast from all others. It is more than just a 

tractor, for it will do all the work of a stationary engine. Light to 

operate : dust, dirt and mud proof. Created record for lowest 
paraffin consumption. 


ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY. DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED. 
AGENTS SHOULD SECURE TERRITORY APPOINTMENTS WITHOUT DELAY, 
































EMBLEMS 
OF PROTECTION 


You know the familiar triangle that warns you 
of the dangers of the road—that emblem of 
protection, and you know that fitment which is 
spoken of so widely as “The Best of all Wind 
Shields’ — The Beatonson, another source of 
safety and of comfort on the run. 


THE BEATONSON 
Best ofall Wind Shield 
































G. BEATON 
Head Office : & SON, Ltd., 
16, REGENT ST, (Dept. C.) 





LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: 
Regent 5280 
@ lines). 


BP iS Co, Lid, “auc Bien 
London. 
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“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 
BOB ACRES. 











HIE go-as-you-please spirit in little cut-off rvetrovssée, or there will be a 
millinery has never before been drooping front and turn-up back, while 
evidenced in a greater or more _ there are several notably effective versions 
entirely satisfactory manner, and of the (vicorne and _ bicor-1e shapes. One 
the woman or girl who is not ot the latter appears among our original 
becomingly hatted this season has, like millinery suggestions, a particularly 


Mrs. ’Enry ’Awkins, only herself to blame. 
For there are positively styles to suit one 
and all. Tiny brimless toques are to be 
seen with high or low crowns, plastered 
round with flat velvet flowers or an equally 


charming model carried out in milk 
white panne trimmed with quaint 
curling black feather mounts. Note 
should be taken of the _ pose, 
the forward tilt casting a becom- 


flat feather mount; toques that are ing shadow over the eves. But 
literally a swirl of velvet or panne, and this is an effect achieved with 
toques that leave a very little margin even the smallest brimmed hats, 
between their infinitesimal brims and a which are worn pressed low down 
small hat. Gradually and by degrees, over the forehead, little curls and 


merging through various shapes, hats 
develop into large picturesque models, in 
velvet for the most part or hatter’s Fur is figuring largely as a 
plush. millinery asset this season. <A band 

Perfectly charming to those it suits — of pure white ermine winds its 
is a regular all-round extinguisher shape way insidiously around the crown 
of the coal-scuttle gexre. This inthe best of a black velvet hat, and many 
quality velours or plush is scoring a huge artistic effects are wrought with dark fur 


tendrils of 
either side. 


hair peeping 


success, and is equally pleasing worn’ on light-coloured hats, sometimes used 
with a severely simple tailor-made suit with a lavish hand and at others in the 
or handsome fur coat. The uneven brim guise of pompons or mere finger depths 
shapes are likewise securing their full outlining a plaque or motif of coloured 
share of favour. Sometimes one side will embroidery. Monkey fur tells an arresting 


be of exaggerated width and the other a tale in connection with the oxidised 
silver toque at the top of the illustrated 
group, and nutria fur, dyed to a lovely 
soft brown shade, forms the crown of the 
last representative example sketched. A 
swathing of blue and gold tissue encircles 
the crown, and an adroitly disposed veil 
of the filmiest brown lace adds the final 
note of distinction and charm. 

The whole world just now is going a 
little crazy over dance dresses. The 
reaction has set in as many thought it 
would, and those responsible for evening 
gowns are letting off the pent-up steam in 

models that for daintiness and artistic 
beauty defy all criticism. Lovely 
little models in soft satin in the 
most seductive shades of pale prim- 
rose, orchidée mauve and pink will 
have sleeves and bodice draperies 
of filmy white tulle or lace, and 
in spite of a delicate, frail appear- 
ance, these rank with the sturdy 
little dance dresses that girls in 
frequent request find so invaluable. 
Black evening frocks are in notable 
evidence, and there seems to be a 
gentle rivalry among couturiéres of 





high repute as to which among 
them shall evolve the most enchanting 


and distinctive models. 

Sequin jet cotte de maille is to be seen 
figuring largely on these black confections, 
either in the, guise of complete bodices 
or bands of trimming. A really adorable 
black net frock had one of these coéte de 
maille bodices that terminated at a normal 
waist-line, a wide panel of the embroidery 
being carried from the top of the décolletage 
to the hem of the fluffy skirt at the back, 
while down one side there occurred a 
looped band of the sequins. To add 
further attraction to the exquisite ensemble 
came a sleeve of most original and graceful 
character. This was of clear black net, 
and floated about the arm in an adorable 
manner after being held to the wrist by 
a bracelet of large cut jet beads threaded 
on elastic 

Sleeves are a great feature with evening 
dresses, and it was confided to me that 
there is a big demand for long sleeves, 
as the arms and hands having suffered 
considerably from unaccustomed war work 
require a little kindly veiling. To this 
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end there are deftly arranged wing sleeves, 
quaint things of kimono genre, and a per- 
fectly straight stove-pipe sleeve that only 
becomes shapely when worn. 
net 


A mole 
dance frock was accorded modified 


IN BROWN AND BLUE AND GOLD. 
bell sleeves, the wrist part just nipped to- 
gether with a little oxidised silver tassel, and 
oxidised silver fringe weighting the ends 
of wing panels either side the skirt, a 
splendid touch of colour finding expression 
in a deep swathed sash of cerise velvet, 
above which came a fold of oxidised silver 
tissue. 

Flounces are to be seen in varied 
widths on soft little frocks of tulle and 
Georgette. The skirt of a pale pink tulle 
model was composed entirely of three 
deep flounces, falling the one over the other, 
each volant just veiling a spray of flowers 
running up the centre front. The bodice 
was of miroir velvet in a beautiful shade of 
old blue, a posy of the flowers and clear 
net sleeves and tucker keeping it in sym- 
pathy with the skirt. 

Long, narrow, wispy trains, hanging 
from anywhere at the back, serve to em- 
phasise the short, nippy aspect of skirts, 
and represent a mode that only women 
with pretty, small feet will care to indulge 
in. But those so endowed by Nature 
should certainly welcome the permission 
to exploit once again the long back appen- 
dage that never fails to add grace and 
dignity to the figure. In black velvet or 
charmeuse, a train after this description 
is very effective, and it is also employed 
with pleasing results in the cause of 
transparencies, when a lining of some 
contrasting colour is effectively displayed. 
These trains, being separate affairs, can 
be slung over the arm when dancing, 
which greatly increases their popularity 
and charm. 

Mcssrs. Harrocs of Knightsbricge, in 
celebration of the coming peace, have 
iaken the public-spirited step of payirg to 
all their employés who were with them 
before the war broke out and are still 
working for thcm two weeks’ salary. To 
those cmployés who have joined them 
Curing the last four years they are giving 
aweck’s salary. In adcition io this a fund 
of {10,000 is being utilised to acsist 
wounded employés, with an additional 
£5,000 to help temporarily neces itous 
cacesamong the menwhoreturn. L.L.M. 
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For imparting an essentially English look, no less than for minimising the need for 
other and perhaps costlier furnishing details, Oak Panelling has yet to be improved upon. 


Finished here in a warm nut brown, with carpet and velvet-cushioned leather chairs in harmony, 
and relieved by pieces of old blue porcelain 
and a jew well-chosen pictures, this Oak 
Panelling 1s largely accountable for the 


general air of cosiness and comfort prevailing. 


A Great Choice o yf Mirrors 


A magnificent selection of fine Mirrors of 
Modern Design, and also in reproduction of 
the best examples of all distinguished periods, is 
available in Harrods Galleries. The accompany- 
ing photograph typifies their attractive character. 


HARRODS 


Everything for the Home 








HARRODS LTD » Woodman Burbidge Managing Director LONDON SW | 
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THE AUSTIN POST-WAR MODELS. 

ITH its huge resources, its 20,000 or more emplovés 

an] employes, and its 54 er 56 acres of works at 

Northfield, the Austin Motor Company has _ its 

post-war programme carefully prepared, and 

already its new models are ‘ out,” as is attested 
by the photographs on this page, which show two olf the new 
standard types. 

The 20 h.p. being standardised, its details are 
common to the two cars. It is ef the bevel driven live axle 
tvpe, with engine, clutch and gear-box in a single unit. It is 
provided complete with an electric engine-starter and lighting 
equipment, and though nothing definite can be stated about 
we can say that it will surprise mest motorists. 

\ll four cylinders are comprised in 
a neat single casting with a detachable 
head common to all, and the feature of 
accessibility for cleaning ana inspection 
is also emphasised in the large inspection 
doors of the crank case. In spite of 
the compact cylinder arrangement, there 
is a bearing between each connecting 
rod, making five bearings in all, and 
the well supported crankshaft is foree- 
lubricated at an exceptionally high 
pressure of at least 3clb. to the square 
inch, for these high oil pressures havi 
than justified themselves in the 


chassis 


price, 


more 
last few vear 

For evlinder cooling 1 
employed: the radiator is 
thermo-syphon action, 

The employment merely of battery 
and coil with high tension distributor 
will come as a surprise to a 
many, but it only 
mocern vractice on 
equipped cars it 
that has lone been 
country. 

As in all cars of the ‘ umt”’ 
cluteh and gear-box casing is supported flexibly on the frame at 
three points to allow for anv ‘‘ whip’ of the chassis, and the gate 
change speed lever is placed centrally, to the left of the driver, 
making a very compact arrangement. Provision is even made 
in the geir-box for the speedometer drive. 

In the four-speed gear-box, as in the back axle, ball bearings 
are used, and in the latter the drive is taken by 


pump 1s 
ample {oi 


good 
exemplifies the most 
many electrically 
is a development 
foretold in- this 


type, the combined engine, 


skew bevel gears, 


so that the engagement of one pair of teeth ‘‘ overlaps ”’ that of 
the next. The engagement of the gears is thus gradual, and 
consequently more silent than in the ordinary bevels. As a 


semi-floating design of axle is adopted, the car is carried on the 
axle casing and the driving shafts are relieved of weight. 

These and artillerv detachable wheels are the main features 
of this very interesting chassis. 





AUSTIN FOST-WAR MODELS. 


The new 


20 hp. touring car which is a highly siandardised, after- 


R git HEE 


In the bodywork the small locker and instrument board 
carrying speedometer, oil gauge, and ignition and lighting switches 
represent standard practice common to both cars illustrated, 
as also do the domed mudguards, pressed steel, rubber-covered 
running boards, and the tire carrier for two spare wheels at the 
back. 

In the stream line four-seater touring car the front seat is 
arranged to slide backwards and forwards or to tilt at anv angle, 
and the back seat can be made with or without arm rests and 
centre division. Perhaps the most striking characteristic in 
the design as a whole is the swell on the back quarter to accom- 
modate the one-man hood in a casing around the back seat rail. 

The landaulet can take seven persons in all—two at the 
front and five in the interior—three of the inside passengers being 





AUSTIN POST-WAR MODELS. 
The first actual British post-war Lundau'et. 
accommodated in the back seat, and two on folding chair seats 
facing either forward or backward, and arranged to fold out 
of the way when not required. 

Windows are frameless, and the front lights are opened by 
sliding sideways. All can be shaded by spring-roller silk blinds. 
Needless to say, the car is electrically lighted, and the fittings are 
in nickel, while the upholstery and details, such as floor coverings, 
are decidedly luxurious. Be I 


SIDDELEY DEVELOPMENTS. 

a Ww: have nothing in America to compare with this.” An 

American said it. The rarity of the admission would 
in itself be enough to make many an Englishman feel somewhat 
elated. Add to this that the speaker was an American of stand- 
ing who probably knows as much as anyone about the Ameri- 
can automobile and aircraft industry, 
and that he said it to the head of an 
English motor and aircraft firm after a 
tour through the works, and one must 
agree that Mr. J. D. Siddeley is entitled 
to mention the incident. 

The Coventry works that before 
the war were known as the home of 
luxurious motor carriages of moderate 
power have for the last four years been 
devoted solely—or almost solely—to the 
production of aero engines and aero- 
planes. Mr. Siddeley tells how, when 
the Government first asked the firm to 
undertake this class of work and asked 
what output might safely be expected, 
he replicd, ‘“‘Ten engines per week,”’ 
and the powers that were stated they 
would be satisfied with five! Since those 
days no fewer than 200 engines have 
been turned out from these works in one 
week, and this number was the approxi- 
mate average output of the firm at the 
time of the signing of the Armistice— 
an achievement) believed to be some- 
thing of a record. Moreover, but for 


war production. the Armistice, the output would now 
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The “ Wolseley” 16/20 h.p. with Touring b ody. 


\X JE are now engaged in “changing over” from War 
to Peace products, and arranging to resume the 


manufacture of the celebrated “ Wolseley” Autocars. 


These are being made in three models: the 16 20 h.p. 
(four-cylinder) ; the 24/30 h.p. (six-cylinder); and the 
30/40 h.p. (six-cylinder). 


Each model will be fitted with various types of carriage 
work of the most modern design, and the equipment will 
comprise every necessary requirement. 


We shall be glad to forward full details on receipt of 
your enquiry. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS, Ltd. 


Proprietors, VICKERS, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Adderley Park, Birmingham. 


Telegrams : “ Exactitude,” Birmingham. 
Telephone : Central 4561 Birmingham, 


LONDON: DEPOT : 
York St., Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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be well on its way towards attaining the 300 mark. That 
the Siddeley-Deasy works have been so wedded to the 


: manufacture of aero engines, makes their growth all the more 
Yyort le id remarkable. At the outbreak of war the employés totalled some 
400 in number ; shortly afterwards the number had dropped to 
about 300; and now it is between 5,000 and 6,000. More 
: striking figures may doubtless be found among those factories that 
The Test of a Tyre is the Road. have been shell making, but it is doubtful if there is another firm 
once making cars only and now making aeroplanes and aero 

The rough, battle-scarred roads of France have tested engines only with such a record. 
tyres to the full, and no tyre has stood the test better As one of the once small firms which have done their bit, the 
than the “ Clincher.” ‘‘ Deasy ’’—as it is always referred to locally—is now ina position 
What “ Clinchers ” have done for Britain in the war zone to reap the reward. One of the management’s greatest achieve- 
they can do for you on your Commercial Vehicles at home. ments has been to teach the Government not only that quantity 
production of aero engines was possible, but that it paid; and 


They “= ee with fpr nl gente wend no one has ever imparted knowledge without gaining some 
Tie 6 ae, eee himself in the process. The lesson of quantity production is 
And “ Clinchers” are British to the backbone. not an easy one under any circumstances. When it has to be 
The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., learnt with quality production ever dominating the process, the 
Edinburgh, London, and branches. task is by no means made easier; and whatever else an aero 


engine may have, it must, above all things, have quality. Its 
makers demanded quantity ; the engine demanded quality. Both 
have been satisfied. 

It can scarcely be necessary to point out that the influence 
of such a policy, successfully pursued, will be evident in the 
post-war Siddeley-Deasy car. For the purpose of maintaining 
quantity production only one model is to be marketed; 
specialisation and the reputation and experience of the makers 
will guarantee its quality. 

Details of the specification are, of course, not yet available, 
but it is decided that the engine is to be a six cylinder and the 
body, in all probability, an open five or six seater with detachable 
top, 7.e., the type the Americans call ‘“‘ The Sedan.’’ With the 
top in position the car will be what we should call a saloon or 
cabriolet ; and the removal of the top—a simple operation—will 
provide an ordinary touring body. Moderation will be aimed 
at in the spheres of price and power only. 

One point should be borne in mind. Thecar is not yet 
ready for the market, nor is it likelv to be until next midsummer. 
Bad news? Certainly not. Motor cars are not designed and 
brought to marketable pitch in ten minutes or even ten weeks. 
The Siddeley car is going to be an entirelv new proposition, and, as 
such, will necessarily require considerable time before it can be 
given its final form. It is to be 2 genuine post-war car in every 
sense of the term and is not likely to be with us before the genuine 
post-war period. There is to be nothing premature or hasty 
about it, any more than there is to be anything old in fact, 
and new in nothing but form or name. 


MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


ITH reference to some recent remarks of mine 
in these columns ve Sulky ploughs, a letter has 
been received from a correspondent who signs 
himself ‘‘ Kentigern,’’ stating that the Syracuse 
plough, introduced by Mr. R. E. Glanville, 
Lustleigh, Devon, was forestalled many years ago by Messrs. 


reputation for QUALIT Wallace and Sons of Glasgow, and that I was in error in 




















—has ever been an important factor 

in the sale of BRITON CARS. 
Representing the highest standard of 
engineering skill, they are unsurpassed 
“for quality” and therefore never fail 

to give satisfactory service. 


May we register your name for earliest 
particulars of our “after-war” model ? 


THE BRITON MOTOR CO. 
(1912), Ltd., Wolverhampton. 





A SYRACUSE ‘‘ ONE-WAY” SULKY PLOUGH (SIDE VIEW). 


Either plough can be used at will. 


ascribing the introduction of Sulky ploughs to the Devonshire 
agent. 

Messrs. Wallace introduced the Oliver-Cassidy plough 
nearly thirty years ago, but they were before their time and 
no success resulted from the introduction. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, Mr. Glanville appears to be the real introducer 
of Sulky ploughs, as he has both imported and sold them, and 
now does a regular business in this line. 
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Suction Cup. 
Patent 14519/10. 


Studded Dauntl Ribbed. 
Reg. No. 642307. 


ON WAR WORK 


But Small Stock Available for Civilian Requirements 








TESTIMONIAL. 
London, N. 

We return you a Tyre No. 49404, 875X105, which may possibly be 
of interest to you.’ It has run on the off- ide front wheel of a 33 cwt. 
Lorry 7,808 miles without being taken off the rim; it was then punctu red. 
Afterwards it ran 1,519 miles, making a total of 9,327 miles. This mileage 
ts considerably more than double the mileage of any ty re that we have 
had as yet. POWELL & Co. 





tHE BURNETT MOTOR TYRE & RUBBER CO. 


’ Yerbury Mills, TROWBRIDGE. 








| Farm Tractor | 
Series. ° The | 
Fordson Tractor _ a 





























F. ARM TR. ICTOR OIL 


is used upon the majority of 


FORDSON 
TRACTORS 


in this country with universally good 
results—sufficient evidence of its suitability. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 


(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 
WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
MANUFACTURERS of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes of POWER PLANT and MACHINERY. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR AGRICASTROL 
FARM TRACTOR OIL FOR FORDSON TRACTORS. 


c.D.C. 
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your old 
Car into 
a modern 
and luxurious 
carriage by 
_ a 


N 
SS 


&! Any type of body fitted. Place your order 
NOW to have your car ready for the 
S| road when Petrol restrictions are removed. 





BELGRAVIA COACHWORKS, 


149, Lupus Street, Westminster. S.W. 1, 





Telephone: Victoria 3543 & 6364. Telegrams: “ Motor: at, London.’ 
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ALL-BRITISH TYRES 


Fror Ambulance work tyres must be 

very resilient and very “ safe”’— 
they must not skid. The scientific de- 
sign of the Beldam tread assures both 
resiliency and road grip. An ambu- 
lance shod with Beldam All Rubber de 
Luxe Tyres on both front wheels and 
Beldam V. Steel Studded on both back 
wheels will be safe and comfortable 
on every kind of road. 

Booklet * A Study of Road Surfaces’ 

&ives reasons why; Booklet ‘Testi- 


mony” pioves the reasons to be 
right. May we send you copies? 


The Beldam Tyre Company, Ltd., 
Brentford, Middlesex. : 
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However, it is of no great importance who first or last im- 
ported Sulky ploughs, and Messrs. Wallace can be credited with 
Tractor ol the fact that they are now importing in large numbers a very 
excellent implement—the Oliver-Sulky plough. 

“ Kentigern ”’ also writes as follows: ‘‘ In regard to your 
remarks with reference to the riding plough—unless it is a ‘ one- 
way ’—having the defect of the tractor plough, which you state 
Tequires a swing plough to ‘close up,’ we will agree to differ. 
It is possible to ‘open and close’ the furrow with the Oliver- 
Sulky plough, which is being demonstrated at present in Surrey, 
provided it is in the hands of a person who understands the 
setting of the levers and adiustments provided on the plough. 
It is also possible with very little effort to ‘open and close’ a 
furrow with a good tractor plough. It is alla question of manipu- 
lating the levers.” 

1 do not in the least disagree with “‘ Kentigern ”’ that it is 
““ possible ’’ to do as he says, but in ordinary commercial plough- 
ing, with the average labour available, I find very few tractor 
ploughmen who can work a “land’’ from ridges to centre 
dead furrow and keep their furrows parallel. The result 
is that as the centre is approached it frequently happens 
that instead of being oblong the remaining unploughed land is 
triangular in shape. When that occurs a tractor makes a poor 
job of finishing off the land. It is far more satisfactory to leave 
such a strip to the horses and a swing plough. In any event, 


SOLE DFS TRIBUTORS 














“<e 


‘THE BEST TRACTOR ON EARTH’ 


‘CLEVELAND 


THE ONLY LIGHT SUCCESSFUL 


Tractor 
A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


The new model incorporates many improvements making it stand 

out in striking contrast from all others. It is more than justa 

tractor, for it will do all the work of a stationary engine. Light to 

operate : dust, dirt and mud proof. Created record for lowest 
paraffin consumption. 














ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY. DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED. 
AGENTS SHOULD SECURE TERRITORY APPOINTMENTS WITHOUT DELAY 


Head Office : 
16, REGENT ST., 
LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: 


Regent 5280 
(3 lines). 


c Telegrams : 
ya, és (ay Lid. ’ * ao Charles.” 


-ondon. 
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REAR VIEW OF A MOLINE ‘“ ONE-WAY” SULKY PLOUGH. 
In practice one plough bottom would be raised and one in action. 


to finish off a land one wheel at least of the tractor must run on 
the ploughed land. It is in this latter respect that the ordinary 
Sulky plough compares unfavourably with a swing plough. 


ie : 
CAUTION. a) I notice that one of the Oliver-Sulky ploughs is now being demon- 












See that the name “ FOX" is on the 
metal discs (right and left), attached 
to every genuine pair of FOX'S New 
Non - R) 2) (L) thus— 


® te =. » ar © 
FOX BROS. pt I), Wellington, 
phd 
Agents for United States— 
Manley & Johnson, 260-266, — Broad. 


strated in Surrey, and I happen to know the farm and owner. 
I can quite understand that the disadvantages are less apparent 
on such a farm, as it is light, friable soil, a potato farm mainly, 
and running one wheel on the ploughed land would not be felt 
very severely or cause any harm. Ploughing stiff clay land, 
either dry and hard or wet and sticky, would be another 
experience. 
way, New York, U.S A “one-way” Sulky plough would obviate this drawback 
and have other advantages already referred to by me, but would 
have the handicap of being a little heavier, as two plough beams 
and bottoms are carried instead of one. Kentigern concludes : 
‘“‘ The draught of the ‘ Oliver ’-Sulky plough, referred to in your 


article, is lighter than the ordinary walking plough, as it is carried 


[\MPROVED] 1“ ; JJ on three wheels, the third wheel being used as a rolling landside. 
» At least one-third more ground can be ploughed per day with the 


















b, Sulky plough as against the ordinary walking plough.” 
NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented). I do not think this at all overstates the case. In conjunction 
“ ‘ with the facts that far less skill and less phvsical strength are 
Regulation Heavy Weight, 8/6 per pair. required on the part of the ploughman (or woman), it is reason- 





i Extra Fine Light Weight, 10/-__,, able to suppose that the riding plough will find many new 
t Extra Fine Light Shade, 11/- _,, adherents in the near future. PLOUGHSHARE. 
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Burberrys’ War Record 


URBERRY’S Service 






Every 
Weatherproofs established said 
a reputation 30 years ago, bears a ] 
which has survived unscathed er lg 


the test of Service use in every 
war zone. 


The Burberry was the first 
self - ventilating weatherproof 
authorized as Service Dress, 
and it remains without a rival. 





During the War, Burberrys 
have .supplied Naval and 
Military Officers with over 


500,000 


of their Regulation Pattern 
Weatherproofs, in addition to 
a vast number of Trench- 
coats, Tielockens and other 
of their distinctive Service 
Models. 


Burberrys also supplied the 
War Office with no less than Z 

50 MILES . Yj 
of Burberry Gabardine for 


signed outrigs the MurmanZY 
Coast Expedition, led by Sir 7 
Ernest Shackleton. 


I'lustrated Catalogue and Patterns Post Free. 

















\"BURBERRY'S’ CLEANING WORKS 
Top-coats and Suits cleaned and re- 


The Burberry 

proofed by spetal Burberry processes. The Weatherproof on which 
Prices on request. Burberrys’ reputation has been 
; based for over 30 years. 


BURBERRYS ere LONDON * 


8 & 10 Boul. Malesherbes Paris; Basingstoke and Provincial pang 


The days of constructive peace which will now 
follow those of the late destructive war hold an 
illimitable prospect for firearm users. 


When ordering cartridges Phink of the many enjoyable means of employing 
4 a rifle—round and about the garden, in the field 
LIGHTNING GUNPOWDER specify among beasts and birds, and at the targets and 
: traps in friendly rivalry. 
B.S.A. rifles and guns will be made, as before the 
war, for all these purposes, and their reliability 
and accuracy will again be unbeatable features 


The New 33 grain Smokeless 
ALL BRITISH 
_ ai eemnemeemeele 


made by 
THE 
SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER 
COMPANY, Ltd., LONDON. 
All British Capital, 
Directors and employees. 


DOESNOTRUSTGUNBARRELS. Pocket Game Register sent free 
UNIFORMLY EXCELLENT. upon application. 
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In these peace days now before us we. shall 

manufacture 

B.S.A. lever-cocked air rifles 

B.S.A. .22 calibre s;orting and target rifles—single 
shot and mz igazine. 

B.S.A. rifles cf various bores for long range target 
practice and game shooting. 

B.S.A. shot guns. 

B S.A. patent rifle sights. 





We are anxious that our friends should 
know as much as we can tell them 
of these ‘‘ will be’’ products. 

So will you write and ask us for further 
information and for rifle booklets, post free ? 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 








TRADE MARKS 














4A typical 
corner ofa 
Bay Windou 
a fitted with 


Oye 








MARY LAY he) 
and 


LEADED-GLASS 


'May be seen at 
59 BERNERS- S! 
LONDON .W. 
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MODES « MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 








HE mood is with us to dance, and 

modes for dance and _ evening 

dresses generally have never been 

more enchantingly displayed. Ob- 

viously the leading spirits have not 
let their wits lie fallow during the long spell 
of inaction, but have seized upon any in- 
spiration that came their way and treasured 
it up to the end that a collection of attrac- 
tions have been gathered together that 
represent ensembles of supreme beauty and 
elegance. There is quite a preponderance 
of black schemes, from which any deuzl 
suggestion is eliminated by the airy-fairy 
character of the materials employed. 
Scintillating flashes of jet cotte-de-maille, 
cloth of jet, opalescent and steel embroi- 
deries, a vive coloured ceinture, a spray 
of some exquisite imitation flowers, all do 
their bit towards arriving at the perfected 
results. 

Bodices, that is to say, the substantial 
part, finish in a straight, hard line just 
below the arms, sometimes terminating 
at the normal waist and at others continued 
below, to end anywhere short of the hips. 
Above, the story is taken up by diaphanous 
draperies or flat little tuckers, frequently 
carried out in flesh-coloured tulle, a 
transparency that leaves the silhouette 
of the shoulders absolutely undisturbed, 
an extremely décolleté aspect being achieved. 
A lovely black dance dress had one of these 
bodices in a beautiful quality jet cotte-de- 
matlle, as light and malleable as charmeuse, 
from which hung four floating panels of 


black tulle, hemmed with the sequin 
trimming, bands of the same forming 


bretelles and enclosing a flat, folded tucker 
of flesh-pink tulle. Floating wing panels 
are quite a feature, together with wing 
sleeves, both presenting a particularly 
fascinating appearance when put in motion 
as the wearer whirls through some mazy 
dance, but so deftly arranged as to main- 


tain the decreed slim outline when in 
repose. 
Several very effective schemes are 


distinguished by some imprévu touch of 
fur. Pure white ermine was strikingly 
successful on a soft little black satin and 
tulle evening frock. The fur fashioning 
a berthe band to the top of the décolletage 
was tied into a modest little bow set 
low down amid the tulle draperies, its 
final appearance Occurring at the hem 
of the black satin skirt. Monkey fur 
found itself in excellent company with 
oyster-white satin and tulle, the latter 
fashioning a_ gathered tunic overdress 
hemmed with the fur fringe, and hooped 
its whole depth with bands of very pale 
pink satin ribbon that were continued 
in two rows on the bodice, headed by a line 
of the fur. There was an Early Victorian 
suggestion about the frock, largely on 
account of the extremely low, round cut 


of the bodice and the tiniest of pou? 
sleeves. 
For the hard little dance frock so 


many girls want for the weekly dances 
so rampant just now, chiffon taffetas and 
soft satins are doing yeoman service. A 
black chiffon taffetas, made with a quite 
plain bodice and skirt, was charmingly 
relieved by touches of rose taffétas, very 
discreetly employed to produce the effect 
of a doublure that was just revealed at the 
top of the bodice, edge of short sleeve and 
hem of the skirt, a lovely loose-petalled 
silk rose accentuating the colour note at 
the waist. Soft satin frocks in a delicate 
mauve, pink or oyster shade are ideal 
or young girls, and lend themselves to 


effective colour contrasts. A pale pink 
with deep ceinture of old blue was sweet, 
as also was a mauve with a sweet pea pink 
ceinture, these ceintures, be it understood, 
comprising the entire bodice, saving and 
excepting for some transparency above the 
figure line. 

Older women are revelling in gowns of 
more statuesque genve, in which a long, 
narrow train plays a conspicuous role. 
Of classical simplicity was a _ sheath- 
like model of cloth of gold, the bodice 
sloping away in a sharp V to meet a 
wide black velvet waistband, a tiny vest 
of the same being added to conform 
to the convenances and at the same time 
strike a novel and distinctive note. At the 
back a panel train occurred, a separate 
appendage that could be slung over the 
arm if desired. Beautiful brocades, in 
which gold, silver or oxidised threads are 
intermingled with exquisite colours or 





A PRACTICAL FOR EVENING 


WRAP 
WEAR. 
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black, are in notable evidence, the hand- 
some character of the materials demanding 
that simplicity of outline that exacts the 
most skilful handling for its successful ex- 
pression. Who but a true artist could 
contrive a model that has all the appear- 
ance of being moulded to the figure, with 
swirling draperies, sleeves, sashes and train, 
emerging as if by magic from out of the 
deft folds ? 

And to conceal all these lovelinesses 
when going to and from dance, restaurant 
and theatre, it is very essential to turn 
interested attention to evening cloaks and 
wraps. Taxis are still at a premium and 
cars a luxury, therefore willy-nilly it is 


. frequently imperative the journey be under- 


taken by tube and train, or, failing these, on 
foot. The long fur wrap, with easy-fitting 
sleeve and monster collar, is perhaps the 
most all-round serviceable possession, but 
then it is not for everyone. However, 
there is sufficient variety in both material 
and styles to make up for the lack of the 
sumptuous all-fur mantle, and models that 
for charm, grace and general attractiveness 
leave nothing to be desired. 

A number of these wraps when held 
in the hand are apparently of quite shape- 
less character, but when worn they assume 
the most graceful aspect, rather chrysalidz 


as to shape, the feeling obviously being 
for a nip in at the hem, which is further- 
more accentuated by very deep fur 
important collars, the sleeves being little 
more than deep armholes, and wide fur 
cuffs. Other models are of more definite 
shape. after the manner of our original illus- 
trated suggestion, and consequently repre- 
sent a style that is equally adaptable 
to day or evening wear. The upper part 
is cut with Magyar sleeves resolving into 
long straight panels in front and a short 
coatee effect at the back, a crossed sash 
adding to the charm of the design. 

A big shawl collar, wide cuffs and bands 
of fur on the panels in front strike the requi- 
site seasonable note, although, at the same 
time, chiffon velvet could be substituted 
with admirable results. Platinum grey 
chiffon velvet, embroidered in self-coloured 
silk and dull silver and just edged with 
dark brown fur, would prove a very hand- 
some substitute whether the coat itself 
is carried out in velvet, velour or satin 
beauté. Dark colours are, on the whole, the 
wiser choice when the exigencies of travel- 
ling by tube have to be considered, but 
this by no means hinders the evolving of 


- colour schemes of the greatest charm and 


distinction, while the choice of fabrics 
and combination of fabrics is delightfully 
wide. L. M. M. 
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Practice makes perfect. FAULTLESS HOosIERY. 


A= = 


(CHRISTMAS Gifts 
from Jays’ Hosiery 
Department are always 
in favour. Every pair 
of Stockings supplied is 
correct in style and 
perfect in quality. 





-CADI 


CIRCUS 
3 Balbriggan Cashmere 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES Clon in Black and al 


shades. 


Per pair 6.9, 7/6 





Smart Heavy Wool Hose 

for Golf or Shooting,in a 

large variety cf checks. 
Per pair 15/9 


are the result of a long and 


Pure Silk Hose. with 
embroidered Clox. 
Per pair 10/6, 12/6, 
13/6, 16/6, 21/-, 25/6 


thorough cigarette manufacturing fang ge 
Per pair 32 6 


experience, and are to-day the 








most perfect hand-made Virginia | 


Pure Silk Hose, with 
embroid red Clox and 
Casnmere feet 


Per pair 12/6, 16/6 


cigarettes ever produced. 


25 w 1/83 
50 for 3/5 100 for 6/10 


New Illustrated Booklet 
of Sports Coats, Hosiery, 
Underwear, etc., will be 
sent post free on request. 


To be obtained of ull High-class Tobacconists. I" 
ALEX. BOGUSLAVSKY, Ltd., 55, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. PA a y Ltd To | IS 
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DAINTY & 
INEXPENSIVE 
LINGERIE 


Made by our own workers 
from good quality materials 


AINTY CAMIT- 
KNICKERS in 


crossover shape made 












































in solid silver with gold in good uality crepe geor- 
The ARMY Wristlet, springs, is the most hand- a pee . Ane bia le 
some, comfortable, and strongly made of all watch wristlets. It is the § sie y ¢ ade, 
preferred choice of Naval and Military Staff and other Officers and ranks, and trimmed lace and _ hand 
equally so of the man in civ ilian life. The double expanding sliding bar springs ai 
give up to j-in. expansion. The finely tempered gold springs (rustless) are of veining. 
just the right tension to hold the watch and wristlet in any desired position 
without slipping or sliding. Never any slackness, cannot get out of order. PRICE 29 / 6 
Willingly sent on approval on — of vet 21s. post free. Smaller size 
for lady’s wear same price. In 9-ct. gold, £5 10s., smaller size for ladies, 
£4 10s., also in 15-ct.and 18-ct. gold. Mention exact size of wrist and width , 
of watch from shackle to shackle, and wristlet to fit you will be sent by return. 
66 7 
The LANGBOURNE”’ Watch | 
The watch illustrated is the “Langbourne.” Iti isa watch built for thrift, utility, and ' 
efficiency. Every minute is of value to you, and the “ Langbourne”” watch will help you : 
not to waste one. Its business is to keep going—to “carry on” all the time. Its chief ‘ 
points, briefly, are as follows :— 7 i 
1. Itisa wristlet watch of service- 5. Black or white dial. | No. 400.1 A, | 
able size. 6. Fitted with strong side shackles a Lace Ed Fayed Linen D'Oyleys, 4 
2. It has a screw case, back and to take leather strap or ex- | ray Cloths, and 5 o'clock Tea a 
front, which renders it dust anding wristlet. es Clothes ne 
and damp p roof. 7. Fully jewelled lever movement, PtSi 
3. It has nbreakable front, 8. Silver case. in. round D'Oyleys, .. 1 10 each, 
which is of the greatest value 9. Breguet hair-spring. a eee, + Ee 
in rotecting the dial and 10. Perfectly interchangeable. er 355 aCloths .. 22/6 ,, 
hands. 11. Non-magnetic, tt square D'Oyleys .. tb = 
4. Luminous dial and hands. 12, Guaranteed for one year. 20in, . a Ae 
The guarantee of the makers is behind the “‘ Langbourne” Watch, and they invite you | 14x 20in. Oblong: Tray Cloths, 8. ea. 
to make your own test. If the watch fails you. or does not give complete sati$faction 16 x 24in ae 
during the first year of its life, they will repair it or exchange it free of charge. You run 36 « 36in. Te ea Cloths 
no risks, and it will be the best investment you ever made. 45 < 45in ae 
66 on ° : 
The “ LANGBOURNE.” Price £4 10s. — 
Obtainable only from (COMPLETE WITH STRAP.) STATI & 
se 
Birch & Gaydon, Ltd. SNELGROVE 
7 ; ’ VERE-*STREET-AND: OXFORD-STREE 
Technical & Scientific Instrument Makers to the Admiralty & War Office —— sl 
a ga ste == LONDON, Ww. |. 
(Ps) 153, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3 765" 
est End Branch (late John Barwise) : 1 iccadi rcade, London, S.W. 1 ‘ .—This Establishment is close 
West End Branch (late John B 9, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W NOTE.—This Establish tis closed 
For particulars of other Watches and Catalogue of Jewellery & Silver, please send postcard on Saturdays. 
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THE PERFECT PENCIL. 
HE literary man, the business man, the sportsman, 
the soldier man, in fact every kind of man and nearly 
every kind of woman appreciates the convenience of a 
good pencil. In recent days a good pencil has not 
been such an easy thing to purchase, or, rather, those 
found it so who were not sufficiently wide awake to insist upon 
having a branded pencil such as the Venus, of which the quality 
is well known and guaranteed. A present of one dozen or, of 
course, more, pencils would be appreciated by almost everyone, 
and there are seventeen grades from which to make a choice, 
and also three styles in copying ink pencils which are particularly 
useful for men on foreign service, making note-taking and letter 
writing a possibility without the trouble of carrying a pen and 
ink or a fountain pen which may leak in one’s tunic pocket. 
The green marble finish of the Venus pencils is as well known as 
their virtues, and they can be obtained from all large stationers. 
A BOON TO ANYONE. 

In these days, when everyone is trying to economise gas 
from patriotic motives, nothing makes a more useful Christmas 
present than a portable electric light. The Ever Ready Torch, 
which is only 5s. 6d. and 5}ins. long, is to be obtained from the 
Portable Electric Light Company, Limited, 120, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.1, and is excellent for everyday purposes— 
a most convenient little torch to have always at hand. An 
even better article is the Ever Ready Electric Hand Lamp as 
supplied to the War Office and other public bodies. With 
prismatic reflector it costs only ros. 6d., is absolutely safe, 
and gives a powerful light. The Ever Ready Electric Watch- 
stand and light (15s.) is most useful and practical. At any 
time in the night it is possible to switch on the light and see the 
time, or the light may be left burning to take the place of a night 
light. They are fitted with a long cord and push, which at the 
slightest touch procures a pure white light illuminating the 
face of the watch. Among the Ever Ready Pocket Lamps the 
“Gnome,” which is only 4s., will give either a flash or a perma- 
nent light, is made of the finest material and thoroughly well 
finished, but so small and compact that it can easily be carried 
in the vest pocket, should be mentioned. 


BELGIUM’S BABIES. 

Those of us who this Christmas have the happiness of being 
with merry English children, bonny of face, sound of limb, 
boisterous and happy, would do well to spare a thought for the 
children of Belgium among whom the Belgian Children Fund (32, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1), has done such splendid work, which 
the Armistice will not end, since hundreds of thousands who 
have suffered by the German invasion now can receive attention. 
The record of the Fund’s work in the last two years is a noble 
story. Eighty thousand pounds, chiefly collected in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, has been spent in ten centres established 
in Holland at the sea-side and in the country, at which the children 
are nursed voluntarily by ladies of the highest Belgian families. 
The stories of these children, their starved bodies, their terrified 
faces when they arrive for treatment in Holland, could they te 
seen by our readers, would plead for assistance more eloquently 
than we can, and their improvement after a few weeks of good 
food and happiness would be sufficient thanks. 


THE FASCINATION OF GEMS. 

Money spent in jewellery never seems to be thrown away. 
The valve of a gem so seldom deteriorates, indeed, in some cases 
it increases, and fine diamonds or sapphires may be regarded 
as merely locking up a certain sum of money and drawing interest 

on it in the delight of 
th ir beauty. Messrs. 
poor es ae Spink and _ Sons, 

BS sR FR) ae 
Vash yey. Limited, the well 
Ca By MNS known jewellers, at 
a eae their shop at 16-18, 
Ficeadilly, W.1, are 
showing a wonderful 
selection of prettv 
rings and _ brooches, 
of which five are 
illustrated here. At 
the bcttom appears a 
palladium bar brooch 
with a brilliant in 
the centre and a 
pearl above, which 
is only 77s., and this 
graceful design is 
only one of many. 
Above appear, on the 
left, aruby and 
brilliant ring of fine quality, which is only £20, and an extremely 
pretty and uncommon half-hoop ring of brilliants and sapphires, 
which is fo. In the top line, to the left, is a Marquise ring, 
which has a row of fine sapphires in the centre and costs £21, and 
to the right a very magnificent three-stone ring where three 
superb old brilliants set in palladium form the ornament. The price 
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of this is £350. Messrs. Spink and Sons are also well known as 
connoisseurs of fine Oriental treasures and have the largest and 
most interesting stock in London of those jade necklaces which 
in their richness of hue add that touch of colour to the sombre 
toilet which in recent years English women have come so wisely 
to appreciate. They have also a large collection of amber 
necklaces of all shades, also Egyptian necklaces, and, in fact, their 
branch at 6, King Street, St. James's, S.W., is one which it will 
repay anyone who likes the beautiful or bizarre in the realm 
of jewellery to visit. 


FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY. 


On Wednesday, December 4th, the annual meeting of the 
National Food Fund was held, with Earl Brassey in the chair and 
the Belgian Minister among those present. The account of the 
Fund’s work since the outbreak of the war in the feeding of 
many thousands of Belgian refugees, English, Serbians and 
others was given. The Fund had been enabled to do this through 
the generosity of the public and through splendid present. of 
food given by various business houses. The generous. response 
which had been made to the National Food Fund’s appeal has 
been remarkable, but the need for its beneficent activities 
is not yet Over. 


TURKEY CARPETS MADE IN BRITAIN. 


The fact that the war has made fresh supplies of real 


Turkey carpets practically unobtainable is one of those 
effets of the great .struggle which are not obvious to 
everyone; but nevertheless important. The well known 


firm of Treloar (68-70, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4‘ is specialising 
in British-made Turkey carpets which in colour, appearance and 
design, are fitted to take the place of the finest product of enemy 
lands. The British-made Turkey carpet is knotted in the same 
manner as the carpets made in Turkey and affords just one more 
instance of the fact that there are comparatively few things 
we have been accustomed to buy outside the Empire which could 
not just as well have been produced within it, giving work to 
British hands. Floor coverings are an important matter both 
from the point of view of comfort, and the, perhaps, equally 
important one of appearance, and there is another point to be 
considered in these days, when it behoves us all to be economical, 
and when economy of labour in the house is such an important 
thing. Duroleum, another speciality of Messrs. Treloar, is to 
be recommended from all these points of view. It is made 
in patterns resembling tiles, carpet designs and marquetry, 
which will never, as with ordinary linoleum, wear off, as they 
are carried right through the fabric to the back. It can be laid 
on stone or wooden floors, and every housewife knows how easy 
it is te keep clean the house which is completely covered with 
such material. 


BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS AT MESSR3. HAMPTON’S. 


Christmas presents of practical utility will be much to the 
fore this year, and among them presents of china will deservedly 
take a high place. So many people are just embarking on 
housekeeping with high hopes and fine ideals of what a home 
should be, and nothing spoils the subtle perfection of a room 
more surely than that meals should be served in it on china 
out of keeping with its decorations. Messrs. Hampton and 
Son, Pall Mall East, have turned their attention to the repro- 
duction of fine old china with the happiest possible effect. 
Delightful services, reproductions of the best examples of Spode 
and Lowestoft, are to be purchased there at reasonable prices. 
Coffee services, dinner services, tea services—in fact, everything 
in the way of china for the table—can be chosen there to suit 
a room decorated in the manner of almost any period. Some 
of the Spode designs are particularly excellent, and those who 
follow the modern fashion of using mats on a polished table 
instead of the conventional white tablecloth of our fathers’ 
and mothers’ days will be delighted with the effect which these 
handsome reproductions have in such surroundings. Chinese 
influence is notable in many of the designs, and fits. in well with 
the bright colours of modern furnishing, while the blue and white 
willow pattern beloved of all who collect old oak is to be obtained 
in china of the finest quality and colour. 





THE ARMISTICE AND THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


Among the many gracious interchanges between employer 
and employed which have taken place in connection with the 
Armistice is Messrs. Redfern’s scheme of giving a whole week’s 
holiday to their staff at Christmas-time. Their premises at 
26, Conduit Street will be closed from December 21st until 
December 30th in order to carry out this intention. 


MESSRS. CARRERAS, LTD. 


The Directors of Carreras (Limited) have declared a half- 
year’s dividend on the Six per Cent. Preference and ‘‘ A” 
Preference shares, payable on December 19th. The Transfer 
books for both classes of shares will be closed from December 5th 
to December 19th, both days inclusive. 
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The SIDDELEY-DEASY 
Motor- Car ‘*: Ltd, ; Cow 


Contractors to HM. Air Ministry: Designers 
& Constructors of Aero Engines, Aeroplanes 
& Luxurious Motor Carriages. 


Godbolds. 





















HE BENEFITS derivable 

from the use of Burberry 
Kit are recognised just as unre- 
servedly by Sportsmen in every 
part of the world, as they are by 
Officers for active Military and 
Naval Service. , 


Every 

Burberry 
Garment 
bears a 
Burberry 
label, 























\ IMPERIALES | 
ene de Rothschild 


\ ‘ HIS is the finest example of La Meriel  , 
te x x Cigars. Made byexperienced and highly / 
\ skilled workers, it isa high-c ass cigar / 


For all phases of social life 
Burberrys are ready to replenish 
/ the wardrobes of those returning 





. TO that fills the re ger — that earn <) to civil pul suits with every des- 
Sa ae luxurious enjoyment that he gets with the / = ae : Ba nt a 
v4 4S most pete por pth Re mikes of cigars. It cription of tailored dre SS, ready 
4 te has the fresh, subtly pleasant flavour of the - 4 een ae 
- finest Havana, and yet remainsa permissible for immediate use, or to 
: war-time luxury because it is so reasonably / , = 4 
\ priced. If you app:eciate a really good cigar / “tt measure in trom two to tour days. 
\ you will thoroughly enjoy the Imperialesde =, H / 
a8 Rothschild. It is the cigar that perfect], : j 
rat satisfies the most fastidious connoisseur. Burberry Clot hs—available 1n 
es Prove it for yours-If. If vourtobacconist does 


: es . 
| exhaustive varieties of texture of 
) the finest quality—are univers illy 
i] 


not supply, we will! send POST FREE, and if / § 
you con't find them the greatest cigar value 
possible. we willcheerfully returnyourmoney. / 
LA MERIEL “*IMPERIALES DE ROTHSCHILD” 
(size as illustrated). 

Per 100 Per 50 
In Great Britain ... 83/- ... 44/6 - 
To Troops Abroad ... 66/- ... 33/- 

SiDNEY PULLINGER LTD. 

41 Cannon Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


renowned for protective 
properties and durability, whilst 
Burberry Models, being products 
® of expert design and skilled work- 
manship, are unrivalled for 
distinction, freedom and comfort. 





Illustrated Catalogue 
and Patterns Post Free 
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BURBERRYS' CLEANING WORKS 





carers : 
rota? ¢. Top-coats and Suits cleaned and re URBITOR BURBERK ¥ 
vd S48. hroofed by special Burberry processes. Distinguished Weatherprocf 
Aalg ?rices on request. RAS ic 
ide for Town or Country. 
$e 
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BURBERR YS Haymarket LONDON 


8 & 10 Boul. Malesherbes Paris; Basingstoke and Provincial Agents 
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A COMBINATION FOR POST-WAR PRODUCTION. 


PECIAL interest attaches to the announcement that, 

for post-war motor car production, the Motor Car Branch 

of the long-established firm of Alldays and Onions will 

be combined with that of the Enfield Autocar Com- 

pany. This is the first definite statement of a British 
combination which evidently aims at securing increased manu- 
facturing cconomy by means of comparatively high quantity 
production. The output of Enfield-Alldays, Limited, is 
apparently to be confined to two models, and a careful study 
of the specifications seems to confirm the natural supposition 
that many of the components used in these two models will 
be identical, though in certain respects the cars will differ 
materially. 

Particulars of the new designs have been issued at the earliest 
possible moment, and this course is, no doubt, wise, inasmuch 
as very widespread attention will be attracted to the whole 
proposition by the striking originality of the features to be 
embodied. At the same time it is clear that these two firms, 
now combined, have during the war been in the same position 
as many others, and as a consequence of this position have had 
to devote themselves solely to war work, with the result that 
the post-war models are not yet fully tested. Consequently 
the new cars will not be offered to the public just at present, 
and neither must particulars of their features be taken as final, 
since comprehensive tests may indicate the desirability of intro- 
ducing certain modifications, all of which we are assured will 
be made before the vehicles are finally standardised and offered 
to the public. This outline of policy is entirely in line with our 
own ideas as to how far the average enterprising firm in the 
motor industry is able to go at the moment towards setting 
the natural curiosity of the public at rest and filling its require- 
ments. 


THE SIX-CYLINDER ENFIELD-ALLDAYS FOUR-SEATER. 

THE more normal of the two very interesting Enfield-Alldays 

propositions is the six-cvlinder car of 15 h.p. The cylinders, 
measuring 70 mm. bore and 110 mm. stroke, are built up as six 
separate units, cast in special metal, and machined inside and 
out. The water jackets are of steel and are detachable, and 
the design is such that very narrow water jacket space is all 
that is required, and cooling is uniform throughout, because 
irregularly shaped parts are avoided. It is evident that the 
influence of aero engine design is to be observed in this engine, 
though we are told that manufacturing costs will be unusually 
low. The engine will develop 21 h.p. at 1,250 revolutions, 
but can be driven up to a maximum of 52 h.p. at 3,000 revolutions. 
\ very special feature is to be found in the design of the valves, 
which are concentric and have an extremely large opening 
area, as a consequence of which only a small lift is necessary, 
and admirable silence of operation should be secured. Both 
inlet and exhaust valves can be removed by merely undoing 
four nuts, and upon their removal the piston head becomes 
available for cleaning. Thus the advantages of a detachable 
head are obtained without its disadvantages, inasmuch as there 


is NO joint subject to explosive pressure. All valves and operating 





ENFIELD-ALLDAYS SIX-CYLINDER 15. H.P. 


SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF 


PLAN OF 


POST-WAR 
SEATS. 
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gear are enclosed in air-tight compartments, rendering leakage 
impossible. 

The reader will now be able to understand how irregularly 
shaped combustion chambers and water jackets are avoided, 
and to visualise an engine which, unfortunately, we are not yet 
able to illustrate adequately. It should be added that the 
pistons are of aluminium bronze. A special method is employed 





THE FIVE-CYLINDER 


ALLDAYS 


RADIAL ENGINED 
CAR. 


ENFIELD- 


for securing the gudgeon pin, and the crank-shaft is carried in 
seven bearings. 

The system of lubrication is interesting. A double lubri- 
cating pump is employed, one part of which pumps oil under 
high pressure through the hollow crank-shaft to all bearings, 
while the other sucks the crank case free of all oil that drops 
into it, thus keeping the sump practically dry and returning the 
oil to its main supply tank. The water cooling is controlled 
by a pump of quite new design. It and the radiator are both 
specially designed to enable the cooling system to be effectively 
conducted with a minimum amount of cooling water, this 
primarily for the purpose of reducing weight. 

The transmission is through a single disc clutch to a gear- 
box, giving four speeds and reverse, with the change speed 
lever mounted centrally above it. Thence the power is taken 
to a rear axle of the semi-floating type through the medium of 
a spiral bevel drive upon the propeller shaft which is enclosed 
within the torque tube. 

The frame is of pressed steel and of deep section. It is 
carried on three-quarter elliptical springs underslung and con- 
sisting of an unusually large number of 
thin plates. Wire wheels, which are 
readily detachable, are fitted as standard. 
The steering is by worm and quadrant, 
and the system frovides for the steering 
wheel to be tilted for ease of access to 
the driver’s seat. The body is of 
stream-line form. The standard type 
provides seating accommodation for four, 
in one compartment. Free space for 
access to the rear seats is provided be- 
tween the two front seats, which are 
placed where the body has its greatest 
width. The hood fitted as standard is 
arranged so that when out of use it falls 
into a recess formed in the body, so as 
to give neatness of appearance and to 
protect the hood from damage and dirt. 
The complete car, with dynamo lighting 
and electric starter, weighs approxi- 
mately 16cwt.; the wheel-base is oft. 
gins. and the track 4ft. 6ins. It is not 
as yet possible to give a definite indi- 
cation of the price. 

Limitation of space renders it 
necessary to postpone our description 


CAR, 
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will commend it to the choice of the 

owner-driver will be its great ease of 

control. Ladies will have no difficulty 
in driving the new Austin “20” so simplified 
is the manipulation, and this is due in no small 
degree to the engineering excellence of «its 
design and the extreme care taken in its con- 
struction. The accuracy observed in every 
detail of manufacture all helps towards smooth 
and sweet running, which in turn means also 
economy in upkeep. 


[wi feature of the Austin “20” which 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ld. 


Head Office... oa ay NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Phone—King’s Norton 230. Telegrams—" Speedily, Northfield” 
LONDON ret fer 479-483 OXFORD STREET. W. 1 
Telephone—Maylair 6230. Telegrams—" Austinette, Wesdo ™ 
MANCHESTER sis or see ar 130 DEANSGATE 
Telephone—City 3573. Telegrams—* Austinette ” 
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of the light car, the engine of which is a striking novelty, 
being of the Static Radial type, with five air-cooled cylinders. 
A BIG MOTOR CYCLE DEVELOPMENT. 

HE products of the Sopwith Aviation Company are well 

known to all who are interested in acronautics, and will 
become still better known now that it is possible to talk more 
freely about the work of the Royal Air Force. One of the first 
big aerial events of the war was the bombing of Diisseldorf. 
The machine used for the purpose was a Sopwith ‘ Tabloid ”’ 
with an A.B.C. engine. One of the last big events was the great 
battle fought by Major Barker against fifty German aeroplanes. 
His machine was a Sopwith “ Snipe,” again with an A.B.C. 
engine. Incidentally this type holds the magnificent speed 
record of 156 miles per hour, and is capable of climbing ten 
thousand feet in four and a half minutes, which we believe con- 
stitutes a record for any aeroplane with its full war load, in- 
clusive of guns. 

Kor the early post-wer period the Sopwith Company 
evidently does not see its way clear to keep its admirable works 
and its three thousand five hundred hands busy solely on the 
production of aeroplanes. Consequently, a working arrange- 
ment has been made with the A.B.C. Company for the quantity 
production of a first-class British motor bicycle. A forecast 
of the principal features of this machine was contained in our 
Christmas We understand, however, that in the final 
design a four-speed gear box will be incorporated. Mr. Bradshaw, 
who is responsible for the design, 1s determined to produce a 
motor bicycle which can be ridden with comfort and safety 
and without special protection against mud and lubricating oil. 
The machine weighs only 150lbs. and has a very low centre of 
gravity. The system of lubrication is automatic, needing atten- 
tion only once a month. The springing is thoroughly good, 
front and rear. Overhead valves are fitted for efficiency, and the 
brakes are scientifically designed. Only one model will be 
produced, and the price will be moderate on account of specialisa- 
tion and quantity output, though the main object will not be so 
much to cut price toa minimum, but rather to give the best possible 
value for the money. There can be no doubt about the immense 
demand for a good all-round motor bicycle capable of high speed, 
but comfortable and free from vibration at low speed, and 
altogether not such that it can only be ridden by a specially 
clothed acrobat. In the oversea as well as the home markcts 
there endless possibilities for a good British motor 
bicvele. We hope that the A.B.C., now that it will be pro- 
duced in real quantities, will be marketed that it will 
help materially in securing these markets for the 
British industry. 
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THE RALEIGH POST-WAR MOTOR CYCLE. 

SOME time ago we gave preliminary particulars of the new 

Raleigh motor cycle, which is a very distinctive and in- 
teresting machine. We now publish a photograph showing the 
bicycle with side-car attachment. The engine is of the type 
known as a flat twin, but is rendered very compact by making 
the stroke unusually short in proportion to the bore. The 
actual dimensions are, in fact, 77mm. bore by 7omm. stroke. 





THE RALEIGH POST-WAR MOTOR CYCLE. 

One of the features of the machine is its spring frame. Very 
effective springing of the rear portion is obtained by means of 
laminated springs attached to lugs which form extensions of 
the twin tubes running from the front of the frame. Another 
interesting point is that the whecls are readily detachable and, 
in addition, the hubs themselves are easily deiachable from the 
wheels. The power of the engine is transmitted to the rear 
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experienced mctorist who knows the reputation of cars 



























































To any 
and remembers the picneer years which preceded the war the name 
J Sunbeam implies leadership and superiority. The Sunbeam was 
always attaining new successes, achieving fresh records, and so 
maintaining the supremacy of the British motor industry. At the ovt- 
break of war the Sunbeim was a product of engineering excel- 
lence and world fame, a car which compelled pride of ownership 
When our Works are released from National Service, the famous 
Sunbeam car will again be produced. Then our standard = sports 
model, of which on'y a limited number will be produced, will be a 
replica of the chassis which won the International Tourist Trophy 


Race in 1914. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester Showrooms - - 105, DEANSGATE. 


london and District Agents for Cars: 
KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W., 1. 
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ARFARE is no longer a battle axe contest. It has proved 
to be a struggle of engineers. War with an enemy of such 
engineering resources as Germany possessed called for the 
greatest counter efforts of every British engineering firm. British : 
engineers and scientists have beaten the Germans on every © 
point—shells, guns, tanks and aircraft—and naturally it is from nf 
those firms which are responsible for our Aircraft supremacy that the motoring public 
will gain the greatest advantage and reap most benefit from their war-time experience. 
No . firm has contributed more to secure this aerial ascendency or possesses stronger 
credentials for post-war productions than 
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wheel through a three-speed gear on the countershaft and 
thence by chain. The whole engine unit is capable of a forward 
or backward movement to facilitate the adjustment of the 
driving chain, the position of the gear-box being fixed. The 
petrol consumption of the machine is stated to be about eighty 
miles per gallon, this being reduced by about ten miles when a 
side-car attachment is emploved. 


THE WAR AND POST-WAR WORK OF ROLLS-ROYCE. 
EW laymen are in a position to realise and appreciate 
the full extent to which the motor car industry had to 
be reconstructed to meet war requirements, and Messrs. Kolls- 
Royce, of Derby, are perhaps in a position to show a more 
complete change irom their previous work than any other 
firm. 

From the earliest days of the war these works, famous 
for the production of the aristocrat of cars, have made practically 
nothing but aero engines. The prime movers of the famous big 
Handley-Page bombers—the engine that has taught the Hun 
a lesson he will not easily forget—have emanated from the 
Derby works. Of the few models that have been produced—no 
factory can afford to have more than a very few types of aero 
engines on its hands at one time—the Rolls Eagle is the best 
known. ‘This is an engine of the well known twelve-cylinder 
Vee type, and it contains no startling departure from accepted 
practice. Water cooled, with two valves per cylinder—it is, 
by the way, interesting, as throwing a light on the high cost of 
aero engines, to know that the valve alone goes through no less 
than fourteen distinct operations before it is completed—the 
engine would astonish the average motorist by its appearance, 
for it has no less than four magnetos and carburettors! The 
provision of more than one spark in each cylinder is a matter 
that has long interested racing motorists, but no standard car 
has yet gone to the length of having two entirely separate 
magnetos for the ignition of one charge. Each Eagle cylinder 
has two sparking plugs and a spark occurs at each of them at the 
same time. The advantages accruing trom this double ignition 
of the charge are very considerable in an engine designed for the 
last ounce of efficiency and continually being called upon to give 
it. Reliability is, of course, an important consideration also in 
such a matter, and it is comforting to know, when you are only 
a few thousand teet up above Hunland, that if one of your 
magnetos should sufter harm from a bullet you are not absolutely 
done for. 

As an example of the rapid progress that aero engines have 
caused in the petrol engine world, the improvement that has 
been manifested in various models of Rolls engines—of the 


same type—provides very interesting reading. When the 
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first Eagle engine was tested, for instance, its power output 
was some 266 h.p. It is now 360 b.p., and the engine has not 
been enlarged in size in any single essential, nor has its rate of 
running been increased ! Such an improvement speaks volumes, 
and is a very suggestive indication of what may be expected 
from some of our genuine post-war car engines that may be not 
one whit larger than their pre-war ancestors. In fact, in the 
car world this increase in the capabilitics of an engine will have 
very far-reaching results. Whereas in aeronautical engines an 
increase in power means that an increased power may be obtained 
from an engine of given size, and consequently that the aero- 
plane to which that engine is fitted will be much more powerful 
than its predecessor, in the car world things will work out 
differently. Here the power output is more likely to remain 
constant and the engines will be decreased in size. Thus the 
post-war car, to do a certain amount of work, will have a much 
smaller engine than its pre-war predecessor intended for the 
same job. In other words, general running expenses will be 
lower and the whole chassis will be a cheaper proposition to run 
and perhaps, ultimately, also to buy. 

As to how far Messrs. Rolls-Royce intend to incorporate 
their aero experience in their post-war car is not yet clear, for 
the post-war Rolls car is even further from the public announce- 
ment stage than many of its contemporaries. Many car makers 
are intending to drop aero stuff at the very earliest possible 
moment; but, as far as one can see, the Derby firm has at present 
no such intention in its mind, and it seems probable that aero 
engines will be sharing the shops with car engines for some time. 
The Company may indeed be pondering over that very contro- 
versial question, the future of commercial aviation, and may 
be seeking for some reliable indication as to what the future 
may bring forth before they commit themselves to any definite 
policy. 

No one can fail to be interested in the possible post-war 
aviation products of this famous firm, but there are very few 
ordinary people who will not wait with greater interest some 
announcement as to what may be expected in the shape of a 
post-war Rolls-Royce car. 


NOTE. 


From December 16th to January 1oth inclusive the pro- 
visions of the Motor Spirit and Gas Restrictions Orders will be 
suspended. Motor vehicles may be used during this period for 
any purpose without limitation of distance. However, no 
additional petrol will be provided, so the possibility of taking 
advantage of this concession depends upon the possession of 
sufficient stocks of petrol or of facilities for using these. 
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THE CAR OF MORE THAN ORDINARY MERIT 
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Illustrated circular upon application to the 
Calthorpe Motor Co. (1912), Bordesley Green, Birmingham. 
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y MA than 60,000 M-L 
Magnetos have been 
supplied to His Majesty’s 
Government during the 
past three years. 
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The M-L Magneto Synd. Ltd., Coventry. 
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The SWIFT PROGRAMME for 1919. 


The famous 10h p. and |5h.p. cars will again be pro- 
duced and ready for delivery early next year, to be 
followed later with a 


NEW 12HP. MODEL. 


The specification embodies a 4-cylinder engine, magneto ignition, 
4-speed gear box electric lighting, electric self-starter, and fitted with 
either a two or four seated body. ‘This new model will unquestion- 
ably dominate its class, and will be the car for all-round service. 
Mechanically it will establish a higher standard than hitherto 
reaehed by any car of equal power. 


SWIFT o COVENTRY, Ltd. 
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132 & 134, 15—17, 

Long Acre, South King 

WiG..:2; St. 

Positive 
Fly-wheel 


xear Driv. hag 
Brolt 
Electric Starter 


start the car from the driving 
seat with ease and certainty— 
surely an ideal method. 

Write to-day for the ‘‘ Brolt ” 
Catalogue, It is full of interest- 
ing diagrams and detailed descrip- 
tions of this Starter of satisfaction. 


BROWN BROTHERS, LTD., 
Gt. Eastern Street, London, E.C. 2. 


‘* Brolt” Self Starter for 


The 
Motor Vehicles never fails. How- 
ever refractory the engine—and 
engines can be refractory 
occasionally—at the first touch 
of the switch the engine starts, 
every time. This is because the 
Starter automatically engages the 
engine fly wheel. A positive gear 
drive is thus established which 
cannot fail to set the engine : ig : ; 

running. It is thus possible to ya Bo pag oy 
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MACHINERY NOTES FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


CONVERTING A SELF-CONTAINED MOTOR PLOUGH INTO 
AN INDEPENDENT TRACTOR FOR GENERAL HAULAGE 
PURPOSES. 

EADERS of these notes will be familiar with the self- 
contained motor plough manufactured by the Crawley 
Agrimotor Co., Limited, Saffron Walden. The dis- 
advantage of the self-contained machine is that it is 
unsuitable for general farm haulage work, and the 

demand at present is for a motor tractor to perform a variety 
of operations. 

In order to meet these requirements and at the same time 
retain the advantages of the self-contained motor plough, the 





The Crawley Motor Plough Converted into an Independent Tracior. 


Crawley Company have introduced an attachment which con- 
verts the motor plough into a motor tractor. 

Mr. A. E. Crawley, who is a practical farmer himself, writes 
me that he has now had considerable experience of these con- 
version sets, as he has had two in constant use for some time, 
and this year cut all the corn on his 7oo-acre farm with them. 
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An eight foot binder was used with each machine and 2} acres 
per hour could be cut on a consumption of six pints of petrol 
per acre. The motor was capable of exceeding this amount of 
work, but the binder would not stand a higher speed. 

The tractor proved specially convenient for binding owing 
to the fact that no differential gear is used in the design of the 
Crawley tractor. Both driving wheels are driven through 
positive clutches, but either can be withdrawn at will for turning 
purposes. Therefore by declutching one wheel and driving 
through the other a sharp turn at right angles can be made. 
In this way the corners were cut square and there was no necessity 
to round off the corners by hand. The accompanying photograph 
shows the converted tractor. 

Mr. Crawley also mentioned that recently a Crawley motor 
plough ploughed 92 acres of land on 127 gallons of petrol, and 
on another occasion ploughed 27 acres in three days. In both 
cases, of course, it was light land; but even taking that into 
consideration, the performances were very good. 

From the references to petrol it will be noted that Mr. 
Crawley, in spite of the increased cost of petrol, apparently 
prefers to use it rather than adapt the machine to use paraffin 
fuel. In this I believe he is wise, as very few of such 
conversions prove really satisfactory in the long run, owing to 
the difficulty of securing complete carburisation of paraffin 
under all working conditions. I have good reason to believe, 
however, that an absolutely efficient paraffin gas producer will 
very shortly be upon the market. I have personally seen it 
at work, when some extraordinarily (I use the word deliberately) 
good results were obtained. This gas producer is not a product 
of the Crawley works, and I specially mention this to save Mr. 
Crawley an unnecessary flood of correspondence. 


‘The Farm Tractor Handbook”? is the title of a small book published 
at 5s. net by Messrs. Iliffe and Sons, Limited, Coventry. This will prove 
very helpful to the man who wishes to acquire a bird’s-eye view of motor 
tractors and motor plcughing and belt werk. 

To regular readers of Country Lire there is little, if any, additional 
information provided, except in regard to steam tractors ard to the 
elementary principles upon which motor tractor engines work. 

Steam tractors have not been dealt with extensively in these columns as 
the lighter weight of motor tractors (internal ccmbustion engines) renders 
them so much more suitable for general farm operations. There are so many 
comprehensive manuals published dealing with the internal combustion engine 
in principle and practice it has not been considered necessary to cover the 
ground again in serial form in this journal; but inasmuch that the inclusion 
of this elementary information in ‘‘ The Farm Tractor Handbook ’’ renders 
it a complete work from the construction of the tractor to the systems of 
ploughing the land, the inclusion is to be commended. PLOUGHSHARE. 








SUPPLIED AT 
GOVERNMENT 
CONTROLLED 

PRICE. 








FIRST 
AFTER-WAR 
CONSIGNMENT 


of the new, improved “ Wallis "—the farm tractor 
which beat all recorc’s and amazed all experts—has 
This new “ Wel is” 


bines many new features, which makes it superior to 


arrived in England. com- 
anything previously constructed, and tend toward 


even increased strength and more efficient operation. 


OFFER 


to present 


WALLIS QWNERS 


It is our desire to bring up to date every Wallis 
Tractor now in use. If you possess a “ Wallis °"— 
no matter whether you bought it new or second- 
hand — have it modernized. All materials necessary 
wil be supplied free of cost and only a nominal 
charge made for the fitters’ time for conversion. 


Apply to your agent or direct to us for details. 


*Phone: , 
Kensington, 4260 (3 lines). 














The New 


ALLI 


FARM 
TRACTOR 


1919 


DELIVERIES TO COMMENCE 
JANUARY Ist, 1919 





78-82, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


Geemotruk, Knights, London. 


ORDERS CAN 
BE ACCEPTED 
AT ONCE. 











NUMEROUS 
IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENTS 





Not on claim but upon performances, the “ Wallis *” 
has proved its superiority over all competition, and 
is not only a sound engineering production, but is 
the greatest tractor value procurable. Write us 
to-day for all details and specification. 


HALLIDAY 


combined 


PETROL & PARAFFIN 
CARBU RETTOR 


as specified by the 


BRITISH & ITALIAN 
GOVERNMENTS 


Wires : 
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Disnit | 
By its surrounding atmos- 
phere of grace and dignity, 
the Calcott came by the title Length of service has always been a_ distinguishing 
of the Classic Light Car Humber characteristic. A Doctor recently wrote us that 


. : ‘ after five years’ service his 
This appealing quality of : 


appearance, in company with 
its matchless construction 
and superior service-giving 
capacity, has placed the 
Calcott in a class where it 
has never been joined by an 





equal. 
ited pated wiabate “has been a mplete su frou very point ot 
as ee i COTH PLETE SUCCESS om ever yOlnL 0 
COVENTRY. view. I have been running every day practically. 
London and District Agents : ae It ee “ wr age oe won ge 
i , Is comfortable, speedy, WNnasoMmMe ANC Petre, 
haar -_ se ace ig Moony et and I have never had the slightest regret that I 
—_ en Senne meets re purchased it... ... It runs as well to-day as the 


first day I had it.” 
The promise of long service added to mechanical excel- 
lence, completeness, refinement of deteil and economy in 
fuel consumption, tyres and upkeep, are potent arguments 
in'favour of a Humber Car as your after-war choice. 


Shall we register your name on our Waiting List ? 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
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Country House 
completely installedwith 


Elec tric Liht é ‘ : 7 ae : 


‘ Water Softenin 
usin : i 
3 Hilter 


; (Used by Royalty) 

= a | These little filters are fitted, 
3 E he without any trouble, to the 
Woe ai toilet stand or bathroom tap. 
aS poets They produce water as soft 
ia <a as distilled water from any 
= Paes supply in unlimited quartity. 

: The “PERMUTIT” : . 
“SIMPLY TURN the TAP 


Water Softening Filter 
Ys g and you have beautifully soft, 


za id pure water for toilet and 
potent aid to drinking.” 


© “,@ be health and beauty.” 
ald In nevatin : hae 
; Highly rece mmended by the r n " 
/ Medical Faculty. Hive Guineas. 


Fated Descriptive Booklet from 
d Water Softeners L'? 


I s Inn Fields, London .w.c.2. 
nepect PERMUTIT: Softening Filters. 


Orders executed in strict priority 
imates on application 


British Intemal Gubustion 
Enpines Ltd: Lamb Buildin, 
Temple, London. EC.4-... 
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“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 
BOB ACRES. 
NLY next to our soldiers and _ interesting. A good deal of stock has 
wounded, for whom Christmas necessarily been held over or hung fire, 
festivities are going apace, come and with the turn of the war and brighter 
children. Thelatter apparently prospects everywhere, all the shops are 
are to have a right royal time anxious to make a complete clearance and 
this Victory Christmas, and plans are’ start the spring season with a _ brave 
afoot on all sides for dances, Christmas Victory array. An _ especially inviting 


trees and pantomime parties, events that 
will conjure forth the daintiest dresses 
and wraps that have been in the making 
for some time now. There are few more 
pleasurable tasks than the dressing of 
pretty children, and nowadays all children 
seem to be attractive in some way or 
another. Such keen attention has been 
bestowed of late years on the dressing of 
small folk that it is the exception to find a 
child arrayed unbecomingly. And, let 
me say, the task of the children’s couturiéve 
is no sinecure; it is a matter throughout 
of individual treatment. Children cannot 
be expected to adapt themselves as do 
their elders to any mode of the moment 
that comes along, therefore clothes have 
to be adapted to them. 

Generally speaking, styles for children 
are amazingly simple. We see very little 
nowadays of the frock bedizened with 
lace and many ribbons. On the other 
hand, costly materials are requisitioned 
as they never were before, crépe de Chine, 
brocades and embroidered ninons_ being 
pressed into the service, handled in the 
artistic manner it has been reserved for 
the latter-day couturiére to discover. 
With a few rare exceptions we seem 
to have discarded for the moment 
the long-skirted Kate Greenaway type 
of frock. Long silk-stockinged legs, or 
bare legs with sweet baby socks, are more 
in favour, much, be it said, to the added 
comfort and joy of the small wearers, 
who have yet to learn that it is sometimes 
necessary to suffer to be beautiful. 

Two charmingly representative frocks 
have been designed by our artist, sugges- 
tions that could be varied according to 
fancy in the matter of colouring and 
material, though white, of course, remains 
as always the ideal choice when the colour- 
ing of the wearer is capable of carrying that 
off successfully. It is the greatest mistake, 
however, to adhere wholly to this decision 
where children of a certain brunette colour- 
ing are concerned. But, by way of being 
definite, we will imagine the design for 
the bigger girl as expressed in pleated 
white Georgette for the underdress, with 
the graceful pinafore overdress of char- 
meuse, trimmed round the edges with a 
finger-depth of dark brown fur. Just to 
bring a scintillation of shapeliness to bear, 
an old rose ribbon is threaded about the 
waist, and a wee cluster of hand-made 
padded silk flowers adds a modish little 
finishing touch, together with the bobbed 
coiffure. 

Proudly sporting the inevitable cracker 
paper cap, the smaller child wears a frock 
that is essentially modern and immensely 
attractive with its quaint little coatee of 
old world flowered taffetas, which is repeated 
in the form of a hem to the jupe of white 
crépe de Chine, the latter being just 
slightly jorcé into this band. Then, to 
redeem this frock from undue severity, 
there is introduced a soft falling Toby 
frill of white Georgette, caught together 
on one shoulder with a wee rose. 

A topic of live conversation at the 
moment are the rapidly approaching 
sales, and, from a privileged peep behind 
the scenes, there is every prospect these 
events will prove more than exceptionally 


feature will be lengths of crépe de Chine, 
ninons, voile and the several materials 
of a voile character for the fashioning 
of lingerie. 

If a true, particular and concise 
history of lingerie were to be written, it 
would be difficult to believe the vast 
change brought about during the past few 
years in the expression and styles in 
underwear. Perhaps one of the most 
notable innovations was that of silk 
and crépe de Chine as fabricating mediums. 
These certainly are responsible for coloured 
lingerie, together with an abolition of the 


FROCKS FOR 
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miles and miles of lace, frequently of 
cheap inferior quality, used to camouflage 
cheap interior cotton materials and bad 


cut. So that for service alone we owe 
these silken fabrics due acknowledg- 
ment. But, added to that is the comfort 


and charm of garments so expressed, to 
say nothing of the splendid wearing and 
washing qualities of good crépe de Chine 
and Japanese silk. 

To meet the edict for straight slim 
dresses, petticoats have naturally had to 
delete a good deal of superfluous fulness 
from their hems. One very nice model in 
soft satin had no sort or kind of a frill, 
the hem being simply trimmed with a 
vandyked veining, the fulness at the waist 
drawn up on an elastic. Another of these 
soft satin petticoats was tucked above 
the hem, a tiny kilted frill falling below. 
Princess petticoats are being accorded 
quite a large amount of favour. These 
in Japanese silk or crépe de Chine, made 
on chemise lines, the fulness held at the 
waist by a slotted elastic, are quite ideal 
for wearing under coat-frocks and all-in-one 
dresses, while for evening wear the daintiest 
Princess petticoats are provided in lace- 
trimmed Georgette. And really there is 
nothing at all extravagant in such a 
possession, since it serves as a foundation 
to a number of transparent and semi- 
transparent dance dresses. LL.M. M. 


CHRISTMAS-TIME FESTIVITIES. 
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No words can ever express the gratitude the w rld owes to that brave race, who in 1914, when 
the whole of civi ization was at stake, were the first to hurl themse:ves fearlessly into the breach, 
and by so dcing lost everything save their soul. 


Send a Victory Gift to 
Belgium’s Starving Children 


| 
One of the greate t anxieties throughout these terrible days is the welfare of the ycung | 
children of Kelgium. To keep them from literally starvation the ‘* Working Men's Belgium Fund " | 
were appointed de egatesto a children's fund under the presidency 0 H.S H. Princess ‘.de Ligne. 
This branch sends sick and debilitated children from Belgium to various Hostel ; established by 
the Fund, where they are fed, clothed and medically cared tor until restored to health. 

To carry on this most n cessary work, funds are urgently needed, and all subscriptions and 
donations will be most gratefully received. Remittances should be addressed to the Hon. 


ues" BELGIAN CHILDREN FUND 
clo WORKING MEN’S BELGIUM FUND. 


Working under the batronage of H.E. the Belgian Minister, 
Em. Vandervelde,and registered under the War Charities Act, 1916 


32, GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Telephones : Victoria 8994 & 8995. 
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Vanity Fair Perfume... ie --- 6/3, 9/-, 17/6, 35/- per bottle 
Vanity Fair Face Powder aes ..» 2/6 and 4/6 per box 
Of all high-class Chemists and Perfumers, and from 
YARDLEY & CO., LTD., 8, New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


Perfumery and Fine Soap Makers since 1770 
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Invalids Enjoy 


Benger’s Food. Letters from doctors and nurses continually 
voice the gratitude of patients for it. Invalid after invalid 
writes to say :—‘‘It is the one Food of which they never tire.’’ 
The ease with which 


The Modern Decoration., 
ARTISTIC— DuRABLE—ECONOMICAL. 





is digested and absorbed, makes it most welcome to patients, 
and it ranks highest among nutritive foods. 


pew forms with milk a dainty cream,which is absorbed 
t 


— . with little digestive effort. The different method of preparing it 
epee ataee a wre em : (see directions) is the measure of its advantages over other foods. 
germ destroyer, It dries quickly Benger’s Food is entirely /3ritish_in origin, ownership, and 
with a soft velvety appearance, manufacture. It is sold in tins by Chemists, etc. everywhere. 
poor ans hap — ond and — 3 : i A most interesting booklet about this most interesting Food post free from: 

: , BENGER'S FOOD LTD., MANCHESTER, England, 


Fenmuirice to cos Agnes facteneras Branch Offices: NEW YORK go, Beekman St, SYDNEY 117, Pitt St. Depots throughout Canada. 223) 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


)R most Englishmen and Enzlishwomen articles made 


in Germany or with any suggestion of German origin 
will have very little attraction for many years to come. 
It will be a mistake, however, to include Eau de Cologne 
in this category, for of course the name by which we 
England is a 


French name; as Koln Wasser it 
would have few purchasers 
here; and it is, moreover, stated 
on good authority that this 
scent originated in Italy, not 
in Germany as Germans so 
often stated, and that the 
German manufacturers were 
obliged to import all its con- 
stituents, mone was grown 
in their country. Four years 
of war have prevented the 
importation of German Eau de 
Cologne, and all the effect of 
this has been to make the 
demand for English Eau de 
Cologne greater, and to teach 
us what we should have known 
before: how more than equal 
to the Khineland product is 
that which is made at home. 
Among English manufac- 
turers Messrs. Yardley and 
Company, of 8, New Bond 
Street, London, W., who have 
been making perfumery of the 
finest for nearly a century and a half, have specialised in Eau 
de Cologne, sold in glass-stoppered and wicker bottles, and in 
very handsome stoppered decanters. 


know it in 


as 





DE COLOGNE 
BOTTLES. 


ENGLISH EAU 
IN DAINTY 


THE COCOA HABIT. 

Many people who have formed the cocoa habit during the 
days of food restrictions in which the public has been urged to 
substitute this beverage to a large extent for tea will probably 
find that they have taken a liking to it and have no intention 
of dropping it when supplies become easier. Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, whose cocoa and Bournville cocoa are 
well known and generally appreciated, have recently given 
particular attention to the production of a special preparation 
of cocoa and milk powder for drinking. At the present moment 
when the scarcity of milk is so marked and it is essential that 
what milk there is should be left by stronger folk for invalids 
and little ones, such a preparation as this is particularly to be 
recommended. 


SO 


APPLES FOR CIDER. 

This year has seen a widespread failure in the apple crop 
such as no one alive to-day remembers. Fortunately it has not 
been quite universal, as, for instance, at the orchards at Whimple, 
where are obtained the apples used by Messrs. H. Whitewav 
and Co., Limited, Pomona House, 37, Albert Embankment, S.IE.11,. 





THE CROP IN MESSRS. WHITEWAY’S ORCHARDS: 


APPLE 


Messrs. Whiteway’s tamous Devon Ciders are well known, and 
their ‘‘ Cydrax’”’ is non-alcoholic, and a good drink even for 
children. 


‘ 


SILVER, TORTO!SESHELL AND PLATE. 

If the Englishman’s home is his castle, the English- 
woman's dressing room is her pride. The possession of charming 
requisites for toilet use is a satisfaction to every woman, and in 
this connection tortoiseshell is having a considerable vogue. 
Messrs. Mappin and Webb, of 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 
two other London addresses and many more abroad and on the 
Continent, are the makers of some peculiarly charming tortoise- 
shell toilet accessories, delightfully plain, with merely a border 
in silver surrounding the tortoiseshell. Hair brushes are four 


guineas each, hand mirrors six guineas, clothes brushes {2 10s., 
and a really beautiful tray can be had for ten guineas. For those 
who prefer silver a delightful selection is displayed. A lady’s 2oin. 
finest morocco leather travelling case, lined with silk and fitted 
with a complete set of engine-turned sterling silver toilet re- 
quisites complete with outside cover, costs £45. Nothing more 
refined and solid-looking in the way of silver goods could be 
purchased anywhere. A gentleman’s roll-up pigskin dressing 
case with silver and ebony fittings can be purchased complete 
for £16 16s., or with African ivory or plain silver brushes for 
f21. A solid tortoiseshell manicure case fitted with tortoiseshell 
instruments, size 8ins. by 6ins., costs £30, and is a unique and 
charming possession. Among cheaper articles for personal use 
and highly suitable for Christmas presents may be mentioned 
a morocco leather blotter with silver corners, {2 15s. A crocodile 
leather wallet and banknote case, £3 15s., with gold corners, £5. 
A really delighttul fine seal hand-bag with silver gilt flexible 
mounts, from £5, and an attaché case lined leather, fitted for 
stationery, which in best brown hide is £6 tos., and in finest 
pigskin £8 15s., should be noticed. Messrs. Mappin and Webb 
have always been known for their canteens of plate, which begin 
at £38 15s. in Prince’s plate with ivory handled cutlery, and 
comprise everything that can be needed for daily use. Among 
their most attractive articles for the house is the kettle stand 
and lamp, which are in Prince’s plate and begin at £7, in 
sterling silver {24 Ios.; or the breakfast dish with a lamp, 
which in Prince’s plate is £8 17s. 6d., or in sterling silver £65, 
would be a real boon and a blessing in these days to the 
Englishman who loves his breakfast, and loves it hot. 


FOR HARD WEAR. 

We doubt whether some of 
outdoor occupations of 
will ever be totally 
abandoned by women again. 
Marvellously have health and 
physique stood these occupa- 
tions, but women have learnt 
from them the necessity of dress- 
ing to suit their circumstances. 
Stout footwear is the outdoor 
woman’s insurance against chill. 
Messrs. W. Abbott and_ Sons, 
Limited, of 98, Kensington High 
Street, W.8, whose catalogue can 
be obtained for the asking, are 
still specialising in ladies’ buckle- 
top war-time boots made on the 
same principle as the field service 
boot for officers, in two measure- 


the 
war-time 





ments and prices, 13ins. high, 

55s., and triins. high, 40s. 11d., 

and these are cold and damp ee Wig 

resisting, ideal footwear for the SENSIBLE BOOTS FOR 

out-of-door girl. THE OUTDOOR GIRL. 
ADVERTISEMENTS OF CHARM. 


Advertising has been brought to a high pitch of almost 
artistic excellence in recent years, and the person who goes 
about with his or her eyes open watching notices which appear 
in the pages of our periodicals, or posters which ornament the 
tube stations and adorn the hoardings, can get continual amuse- 
ment anl often instruction from watching the trend of adver- 
tising and from marking how particular firms go on from 
strength to strength in excellence and interest. Among the 
most attractive advertisements that have been shown for 
some time are the series, ‘‘ Miss America Arrives, Advances, 
Achieves,” which, since the entry of America into the war, 
have been used to call attention to the universally admitted 
excellence of the De Reszke cigarette. The first picture shows 
Miss America arriving—Uncle Sam comes down the gangway— 
behind her, officers of the three services make her welcome, and 
the British bulldog which always accompanies her obligingly 
carries the Stars and Stripes in his mouth. Next we see her 
visiting the wounded, then busily engaged in preparing for the 
final push by a liberal distribution of De Reszke cigarettes, 
‘“ Uncle Sam’s best.”” In episode 4 she visits the R.A.F., and in 
Episode 5 makes the men of the English and American Armies 
acquainted with each other. In the sixth picture she is visiting 
the Navy, gaily attired in a distinctly nautical frock, and later 
she goes up the river with the Silver Badgers (readers of COUNTRY 
LirE must not mistake these for animals), and in Episode 8 she 
celebrates the arrival of the Wilson boys. The land girls next — 
and very charming land girls they are—share in her hospitality. 
Then she encourages the American base-ball team, and later, 
at the back of the front—and this is, prehaps, the most delightful 
picture of all—brings her present of De Reszke cigarettes to the 
girls of the various women’s services. The last picture is ‘‘ Miss 
America Achieves. She presents Peace to the Victors,’’ and 
shows her surrounded by American, English and French officers. 
Victory has come and Miss America says: ‘‘ Instead of laurel 
leaves I have brought Uncle Sam’s besi—the present day pipe of 
peace.”’” “‘Now the Peace that follows fighting spreads abroad 
her ample wings.”’ 
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DRAKE & GORHAM, 


ae tte: 
Bae eee beg to announce that they are now 

es in a position to accept orders for the 
electrical equipment of factories and 
private houses. Engineers will be 
sent to any part of the United King 
dom to prepare schemes and estimates 
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Orders received will be carried out 
in rotation as soon as the demobilisa- 
tion of the Munition Works and 
release from the Army and Navy 
render the material and labour 
available. 

The Firm takes this opportunity of 
thanking clients for their indulgence 
during the period in which the prior 
claims of National Service have caused 
inevitable difficulties and delays. 


66c, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON. S.W.1. 
47, SPRING GARDENS, 
MANCHESTER. 
50, WELLINGTON ST., 
GLASQ@ow. 











(Patent No. 109201/17.) 


Illustrated List on Application. 























DECORATIONS. LIGHTING : 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS ' 


5&7 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 HEATING & COOKING 


Tredegars, Ltd. 


firfcHNcs~®|| BRAND'S 
Baby Carriages & = Ss ~ Ny C = 


Nursery Chairs 
<x «a Oe or BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 












































Invalid Furniture % 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 


The name is a guarantee of quality. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 








HEAD DEPOT: 449, OXFORD. STREET, W. 1. For the Wounded & Convalescent. 
Andat 45, Knightsbridge, ‘SW. 1. F 
85, New Bond Street, W. 1. BRAND & Co.,Ltd., Mayfair Works, Vauxhall, London. 

Provincial Depots— 


LIVERPOOL; 74, Bold St. MANCHESTER: 69, Deansgate. GLASGOW: 184, Sauchiekall St. | 
































TO HELP WAR FUNDS, CHARITIES, ETC. 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


Diamond and Pearl Merchants, 
BEG TO INTIMATE THAT THEY VALUE OR PURCHASE FOR CASH 
Fine Diamonds Fine Pearls Solid Silver Old Sheffield Plate 
Choice Emeralds | Choice Sapphires | Antique Plate | Antiques, etc., 


and all kinds of modern or old Jewellery. 
VALUATIONS for FIRE & BURGLARY INSURANCE, for PROBATE, or for FAMILY DIVISION. 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1, 


are the best known dealers in Jewels, Plate, etc., in London. Est. 1772. Expert Valuers sent by appointment 
if desired. Jewels and Plate can be safely sent per registered post insured; large consignments per rail insured. 
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DESIGN OF CAR BODIES. 

ANY of our readers who find that they are not likely 

to get delivery of their post-war cars for some 

months to come will, in the interval, be interested 

in studying various ways in which the body may 

be improved in appearance and also from the point 
of view of convenience. Consequently, pending the appearance 
of technical details of many thoroughly tried post-war vehicles, 
we propose to give fairly frequent attention to points connected 
with body design. Thus we publish this week a couple of very 
interesting photographs received from America and. representing 
some of the latest products ot leading coach-builders in that 
country. We also publish an article dealing in detail with a 
point that may seem small in itself, but which is nevertheless 
of considerable importance as bearing upon the convenience 
uid cleanliness of the means supplied for obtaining access to 
the machinery of the car aft of the bonnet. The subject will 
be of interest to those motorists who like to have a good deal 
of say with regard to the design of their own car bodies, and are 
not contented with what the manufacturer of the complete 
vehicle may be disposed to offer as a standard. 


FOOTNOTES ON FLOOR BOARDS. 


N°? part of the car has received less consideration than 
: the floor board arrangement, vet few tactors are of more 
importance in the proper upkeep of the vehicle. For the paid 
lriver, an awkward job is too often a job neglected, but even the 
owner who 
looks atter 
his own car 
should — be 
given every 
facility, not 
only for 
getting at 
the chassis 
mechanism 
é easily and 
Le sae quickly, but 
ae’ for obtain- 
ing a really 
proper view 
of it. Even 
on other- 
wise good 
cars one has 
laboriously 
to lift out 
board after 
board, re- 
gardless of 
accumu 
lated dirt 
and grease on their under sides, or to inspect and lubricate 
through a ridiculously little trav door. 

\ fair sized opening is essential, yet the door should be no 
larger than avsolutely necessary, for the larger the door the 
greater the difficulty of obtaining a_ sufficiently strong floor. 
Indeed, a satisfactory floor board arrangement is much more 
difficult than it looks on the tace of it. 

We generally want, then, a medium-sized door, and one 
which will give the maximum of access and light to the mechanism. 
For this reason, long and narrow doors are generally to be 
deprecated \ door nearly square, but rather wider than long, is 
usually best, but it must depend on the general arrangement 
of the chassis. With engine and gear-box combined in a single 
unit, it may be quite possible to do with a single main floor 
opening, and though this mey have to be carried forward on t« 
the slope under the scuttle, there is no reason why this should 
not be done, provided the door is made strong enough. The 
first sketch shows such an arrangement, with the door 
strengthened underneath by two strips of iron or mild _ steel. 
Phe pedal door is similarly shaped if desirable 

\ single door for giving access to pedal controls as well as 
clutch and gear-box cannot generally be recommended. Access 
to the former may be best obtained by a separate door cut 
across the pedal and steering column openings, and these openings 
should be cut back tar enough to give clearance for pedals and 
steering column as the door swings upwards. With very raked 
steering columns, this means a considerable opening behind the 
column, which, however, can be closed by cutting the linoleum 
to tit closely around the column 





Fic. 1 Door strengthened underneath with 
strips of metal 


Now, the floor boards are supported at their outer end in 
rebates cut in the runners or longitudinal side members that form 
the foundation of the body framework. Those that are carried 
right across are, of course, supported at each end, but provision 
will have to 
be made to 
support the 
inner ends 
of these at 
each side ot 
the door 
opening, 
where they 
butt up 
against the 
door. Here 
they can be 
carried on 
support- 
ing arms 
secured to 
the ‘* nght- 
across ’’ 
floor boards, 
and these 
arms may 
preferably lic. 2.—Inner ends supported on arms ot 
be made 
eof Lf or 
L shaped 





pressed sieel. 


pieces of pressed steel, like those in the second sketch. The 
suggested section of these arms is separately shown. These 


should be firmly screwed to the first ‘‘ right-across ’’ board 
behind the door, and carried forward to rest at their other 
end on a cross piece at the dash. These arms are seen 
at A, and the floor board to which they are secured is shown 
atrs. The‘ shut ’’ edge of the door can rest on wooden chocks, 
or, better still, a light strip of angle steel, as indicated at c, the 
angle steel being as wide as possible consistent with lightness, 
so as to give good bearing. With this arrangement it will be 
possible for the pedal control door to butt up against the door 
giving access to the clutch, and the light steel supporting arm 
might be carried so as to support the abutting side edges of 
both doors. 

If the gear-box and clutch are separate, two openings will 
probably be desirable, especially if the gear-box is any distance 
behind the engine, as a single door might involve too big an 
opening, leaving hardly a single ‘‘ right-across ”’ floor board for 
support. Our third figure shows such an arrangement with 
short straps on each floor board fitting on to buttons for easy 
lifting, and to protect the linoleum I would recommend that 
these straps should be fitted into recesses cut in the tops of the 
boards. Sunk brass door handles might be used, but they are 
expensive and involve a considerable hollow, which may catch 
the dirt 

In the best cars floor boards should be made of good hard 
wood, and as a reasonably sized door may mean dependence 
largely on a single cross floor board, I would recommend that 
the boards should be not less than fin. thick in the rough, 
which when 
worked 
down would 
mean a 
finished 
thickness ot 
se ve 2 - 
eighths ot 
an inch. 


ke ff 
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gear-box is de 

incorpo- ay 4 
rated with sy ; lo 

the back é lh 

axle, a dooi eM pre 

{tor the o “> <e «A 
ciwt ch 4 


mechanism fA ty 

only will : fi 

probably be 

rer teguagaerck tet Fic. 3.—Showing two openings ; with shor 
the front. straps on each floor board fitting on to buttons 
The back for easy opening, 
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THE WOLSELEY 16-20 h.p. 
with Landaulette Body. 
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“WOLSELEY 


E are now resuming the manufacture of the celebrated 

“Wolseley” Autocars, which are being made in three 

models: 16-20 h.p. (four-cylinder), 24-30 h.p. (six- 
cylinder), and 30-40 h.p. (six-cylinder). 





Each model is fitted with various types of carriage work of the 
most modern design, and the equipment comprises every 
necessary requirement. 


We shall be happy to forward full details on receipt of your enquiry. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS, LIMITED, 


Proprietors : VICKERS, LTD., 


ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


London Depot : Telephone : 4361 Central, Birmingham 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER ke Telegrams : ‘ Exactitude,” Birmingham 
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WAKLAND 


DUAL RIMS 





























Telephone ; Mayfair 3887 
Telegrams : 


“ Warlanrim, Wesdo, 
London.” 


HAPPY 


and contented, because 
she knows that if her 
tyres or tubes puncture, 
burst or require changing, her 


WARLAND DUAL RIMS 
(quick-tyre-change) 

her to remove 
a few minutes without trouble or 
effort of any kind. 


* Warlanrim, 
Birmingham.” 


enable them in 


LADIES are quick to 
realise their far-reaching 
advantages. 

Existing wheels can be 
converted. 

Send for illustrated par- 
ticulars, or call at our 
London Showrooms 
for practical demon- 
stration. Your 
will be 


spent. 


time 
well 


WARLAND 
DUAL RIM Co., Ltd. 
ASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 
111 Gt. Portland St. 
London, W.1 4 
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axle’ arrangement is more difficult, because in a four-seater 
the seating accommodation should come within the wheel-,, 
base. Therefore the back seat will be partly over, or altogether 
in front of, the back axle. In a dickey-seated car the problem 
is generally easier, for in that the front seat should be 
further back, and there is not the same need for the dickey 
seat being within the wheel-base. Even then, however, access 
vid the floor boards is very unsatisfactory, as the dickey may 
be out of use and the boot at the back closed and carrying 
luggage, in which case it is an awkward job to get at the back 
axle. Luggage, too, may make access awkward in the four- 
seater, for if the back seat comes within the wheel-base, we shall 
have to rely on getting at the back axle from the back, and to 
this a loaded luggage grid may be a serious obstacle. On the 
whole, one is inclined to think that the solution here lies in making 
the best of a bad job and providing as ample a floor door as 
may be possible, depending in the main on access from the. 
back. LL, M. 


OBSTRUCTION OF FAST BY SLOW TRAFFIC. 

HE L.G.B. Committee is decidedly impressed with the reed 
of making provision to eliminate the unintentional obstruc- 
tion of fast by slow traffic on country roads. We all know how 
impossible it sometimes seems to be to inform the driver of a 

traction engine that we are waiting to get by, and the difficulty— 
often almost as great—in the case of a heavy motor car, especially 
when running noisily on metal tires. So far as road locomotives 
are concerned, the existing law is more slack in Scotland than 
in England. The Committee recommends a general tightening 
up to contorm with the existing English standard. As regards 
heavy motor vehicles, it would obviously introduce a big expense 
in connection with essential transport if such vehicles were 
required to carry somebody at the rear of the platform or trailer 
to warn the driver of the approach of overtaking traffic. Conse- 
quently, the proposal is that every heavy motor should be required 
to carry a mirror by the side of the driver. Presumably, if this 
regulation be adopted, the driver of the heavy motor would be 
held legally responsible in the event of his causing serious obstruc- 

tion through not taking the trouble to make use of his mirror. 





THE POSITION OF THE MOTOR 
TRACTOR TO-DAY 


By E. H: 


Inspector, Board of Agriculture anda 
and Technical Adviser, Agricultural Machinery 
Department, Ministry of Munitions.) 


ARNOTT. 


(Lately the Mac hinevy 
Fisheries ; 


HAVE been asked to write for this journal an article dealing 

with the use of motor tractors in England. No hard and 

fast line having been laid down as to the manner in which 

the subject should be dealt with, I have taken it that | 

cannot act more usefully than by, ina general way, imparting 
for the benefit of others who have not had my opportunities the 
impressions I have gained during my extensive experience ot 
motor tractors during the past few years. Almost every make 
and type of tractor imported into or manutactured in this 
country has come under my notice, and I have inspected many 
machines under varying circumstances as to the conditions 
under which they were required to operate. In so far as similar 
soils are concerned, some of the most valuable experience, from 
a farmer’s point of view, has been gained by me on the farm ot 
640 acres which I work myself (in partnership with another), 
as on this I have been able to maintain close and continuous 
touch with the doings of the tractors day by day under all 
conditions of weather. 

I assume that anyone interested sufficiently to read these 
notes will probably be a farmer or landowner considering the 
advisability or otherwise of investing in motor power for farm 
work, and that the first question such a man would ask is—Are 
motor tractors satisfactory ? I will, therefore, to the best of 
my ability answer this query first. 

Motor tractors are satisfactory—indeed, very satisfactory 
within certain limitations. 

These limitations vary in extent considerably and are 
governed by climatic and soil conditions. On non-porous soils 
such as Essex clay and Sussex Weald clay there are some months 
of the year during which the tractor should not be used—in fact, 
could not be used on the ploughed land. A farming friend in 
Sussex who has had eight years’ continuous experience of tractor 
farming tells me his tractors are generally put away for the 
winter about the end of September, though, of course, it is weather, 
and not the calendar, which fixes the time. 

On light sandy soils where puddling does not occur, it is 
feasible for certain types of tractor to work at any time of the 
year, provided the driving wheels of the tractor can obtain the 
necessary grip to propel the tractor and draw the implement 
being used. 

Between these two extremes there are many intermediate 
soil conditions, and it is, therefore, impossible to fix any definite 
period of usefulness which would apply generally. 

It may be takea, however, that, except under abnormal 
conditions such as steep or rocky hillsides, the tractor is an 
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—are renowned for exceptional 
strength, comfort and reliability. 
Designed and built to stand hard wear they 


will give efficient and long service, with the 
minimum of trouble and renewal expense. , 


The new BRITON models which embody 
many new features and improvements, fully 
uphold the BRITON reputation and will 
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excellent financial investment and a very great help on practically 
any class of farm common in this country. 

Probably Essex clays are among the most difficult, because 
of their tendency to run and puddle when wet, and because of 
the necessity of keeping off them at any time when packing of 
the soil would result. These circumstances combined with the 
unusually wet and unfavourable autumn, therefore, enable me 
to quote definite results obtained under most adverse conditions 
on my own farm. The tractor itself for a while was responsible 
for the loss of a considerable amount of time owing to a faulty 
lubrication system, which caused serious trouble until finally 
the defect was overcome. It is only fair, however, to mention 
at this point that, taken all round for my class of work, the 
tractor (now that its fault has been remedied) is one of the very 
best available in this country, developing as it does one brake 
horse-power for each hundredweight of weight of the complete 
vehicle. 

From the beginning of July until the end of September 
a number of fields were dealt with, and the operations included 
harrowing, cultivating and ploughing, much of the ploughing 
being from 7ins. to gins. deep. A self-lift plough was used, 
and the other implements were also controlled by the driver of 
the tractor. 

The actual rate at which ploughing was done when weather 
permitted was an average of about four acres per day. It 
would take one man and three good horses a full week to do the 
same amount of work. Since the end of September until the time 
of writing, the consistently wet weather has maintained the land 
in such condition that comparatively little use has been made 
of the tractor, which, however, has still managed to do a number 
of days’ useful work, including ploughing in twenty acres of 
beans by means of an ordinary horse plough bean drill attach- 
ment mounted upon the front of a three-furrow self-lift plough. 
The three furrows being roins. wide gave a spacing of 3oins. 
between the bean rows, and the installation works quite auto- 
inatically, as the action of the self-lift plough at the end of the 
furrow lifts the bean drill wheel clear of the ground at the same 
time as the ploughshares clear the ground. At the beginning 
of a fresh furrow the action is reversed, and as the ploughshares 
enter the ground the bean drill also comes into action again. 
In this way one man has been able to plough in from four to 
live acres per day when weather conditions permitted. 

From the foregoing results obtained under most severe 
conditions, it must be obvious that a tractor run under average 
conditions should be a most useful acquisition to the farming 
equipment. 

Another farming acquaintance of mine, who has a financial 
investment in and is a firm believer in steam ploughing tackle, 
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works a large acreage. It is his stated intention to keep to 
steam ploughing, but he expresses the opinion that, even if the 
tractors do nothing else, he is quite justified financially in running 
two tractors solely for the purpose of thoroughly working at 
the right times all his bare fallows. I am quite convinced, 
however, that he would very soon rely upon tractors for the 
bulk of his ploughing also if he were not so advantageously 
placed in regard to securing the steam tackle for ploughing 
just when he wishes, instead of having to accept it whenever 
available, as most farmers have to do. 

While most emphatically expressing the opinion that every 
farm should have its tractor (or tractors) as an aid to more 
rapid and more profitable farming, I do not wish to give the 
impression that the tractor should displace straight away any 
given number of horses. 

Quite the contrary. My advice to every non-user of a tractor 
is ‘‘ get a tractor and keep every horse you have got. Use the 
tractor to assist the horses and accelerate the work on the farm, 
until it is found that in actual practice you have more horses 
than are required at all times of the year.” 

Except in very favourable years, few farmers are ever as far 
advanced with the seedings of winter corn as they wish to be. 
In fact, at most times of the year the arable farmer is struggling 
to keep pace with the demands on his horses, and could use more 
if he had them. Therefore, to begin with, let the farmer treat 
a tractor as an extra help which will enable him to dispense with 
steam ploughing tackle, to get on with the ploughing while the 
horses are still on harvest work, and to work the fallows 
adequately at suitable times. In addition, the grassland can be 
well harrowed and many other operations be speeded up, which 
will result in better farming and improved crops. Until each 
new tractor farmer has had a full year’s experience with his 
tractor, I consider it is unwise for him to sacrifice a single horse. 

Eventually every farmer will displace a certain proportion 
of his horses and substitute mechanical power, but each farm 
is a problem by itself, as soil, climate, contour of the land, crops 
grown and systen: of farming adopted all affect the relative 
usefulness of horses and tractors. Each farmer should satisfy 
himself by actual experience whether a tractor (or tractors) 
in addition to horses is not more profitable than a tractor in 
replacement of horses. 

The principal uses to which tractors have been put in this 
country include ploughing, cultivating, harrowing, rolling and 
pulling binders and mowers. Toa more limited extent they have 
also pulled grain drills, and the smaller light types of machines 
are quite suitable for this on many classes and conditions of soils. 
None of them is suitable for drilling heavy soils under all the 
conditions horses are called upon to work under. 
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Ribbed. 


Dauntless. 
Reg. No. 642307. 


Suction Cup. Studded. 


Patent 14519/10. 


ON WAR WORK 


But Small Stock Available for Civilian Requirements 





TESTIMONIAL. 
London, N. 

We return you a Tyre No. 49404, 875X105, which may possibly be 
of interest to you. It has run on the off-side front wheel of a 33 cwt. 
Lorry 7,808 miles without being taken off the rim; it was then punctured. 
Afterwards it ran 1,519 miles, making a total of 9,327 miles. This mileage 
is considerably more than double the mileage of any tyre thit we have 
had as yet. POWELL & Co. 
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is used upon the majority of 


FORDSON 
TRACTORS 


in this country with universally good 
results—sufficient evidence of its suitability. 
C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LIMITED 
(Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., Governing Director), 
WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


MANUFACTURERS of LUBRICANTS for all 
classes of POWER PLANT and MACHINERY. 
CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR AGRICASTROL 
FARM TRACTOR OIL FOR FORDSON TRACTORS. 
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When Kouds are Bad 


The Test of a Tyre is the Road. 


The rough, battle-scarred roads of France have tested 
tyres to the full, and no tyre has stood the test better 
than the “ Clincher.” 

What “ Clinchers ” have done for Britain in the war zone 
they can do for you on your Commercial Vehicles at home. 
They will give you efficiency with economy in your delivery 
service. They will save time and reduce running costs. 


And “ Clinchers” are British to the backbone. 


The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh, London, and branches. 
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Against this, however, the use of a tractor frequently enables 
the seeding to be done much earlier and before the wet and un- 
suitable conditions arrive, thus both overcoming this disadvantage 
and at the same time securing the benefits of early seeding. 

Another question which inevitably will be asked by any 
intending power farmer is: ‘‘ Which is the best machine ? ”’ 
lf | were face to face with the questioner and could ascertain 
all his farming circumstances, I could perhaps solve the riddle, 
but of no one tractor can it be said that it is the best under all 
conditions. Some machines excel at light, odd jobs, such as 
pulling binder, mower or grain drills, but are very feeble when it 
comes to ploughing heavy land. Others, again, are splendid 
at heavy ploughing, driving a threshing machine, road haulage, 
etc., but are most inadvisable for use on soils liable to pack, or 
for the lighter duties just mentioned. Then there are the be- 
twixt and between tractors, which may or may not be more 
suitable than either of the extreme types. 

So far as it is possible to establish any general principle, 
my experiences have convinced me that two distinct types of 
machine are desirable, one to undertake the heavy duties, such as 
ploughing, deep cultivating and threshing, and the other to pull 
the binder, mowev, roller, harrows, etc. This latter machine, 
however, should be different in type from the few light machines 
already established over here, as lighter weights (under 1 ton), 
narrower wheels and greater clearances should be provided to 
enable inter-row cultivations and hoeings to be carried out by 
mechanical power. Twelve to fifteen horse-power would be 
ample for any of the duties outlined, and such relatively small 
power would be economical to operate. 

When it comes to ploughing, deep cultivating, etc., much 
greater power is required, and my ideal for work in fair-sized 
fields in this country is a tractor to pull a four-furrow plough. 
On heavy soils or when deep ploughing the medium soils, about 
10 b.h.p. per furrow is required. The weight of the tractor 
should be in the neighbourhood of 1ewt. per b.h.p. The driving 
wheels should be both large in diameter and wide, in order to 
distribute the weight and also to provide a large surface (fitted 
with spuds) in contact with the ground to obtain tractive grip. 

Extended experience has left me without bias in regard 


to the question of horizontal or vertical cvlinders. Two of 
the best machines available, viz., the Wallis-Junior and the 
Pitan, are exponents of the rival systems. These two machines 


are, in fact, contrary in almost every possible principle, and 
illustrate the difficulty of fixing on any definite type as ‘ the 
Both these tractors | have already seen described and 
illustrated in CountRY LIFE. 

It must be recognised that we are as yet in the very early 
days of motor farming, and no doubt the motor tillage implements 
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of the future will vary considerably from those now available. 
In my opinion, it is probable that all ploughing except stetch 
ploughing will be done by a self-contained ‘‘ one-way ”’ motor 
plough, which will also do deep cultivating, subsoiling, etc., 
and will furnish power to drive the threshing machine. All 
other operations on the farm will be performed by smaller, 
lighter machines specially designed for the conditions they will 
have to work under. For the immediate present, however, 
such machines are not available, and it would be foolish to stand 
aside and wait for problematical future developments. The 
fact to grasp is that in their present state of development many 
of the tractors already on the market are helpful and profitable 
investments for the average farmer. 

The types of machine which are proving satisfactory under 
varying conditions may be placed in, say, three groups: 


The heavy, substantial tractor with slow-speed engine, 
which conforms more or less to the description ‘‘a gas 
engine on wheels.” 

The light machines fitted with vertical four-cylinder 
engines and which conform closely to automobile practices 
and principles. 

3. Self-contained motor tillage implements of which 


the tractor does not operate aS a separate independent 
entity. ° 
I have not included chain-tread tractors, as the vendors 


have not yet proved the necessity of this more expensive con- 
struction with the concomitant greater amount of attention 
required as compared with well designed wheel machines. 

The adoption of the American motor tractors has brought 
with it the introduction of the self-lift plough. The self-lift 
plough has “ arrived”’ just as certainly as the tractor itself. 
Like the tractor, it has encountered much prejudice, and has 
often been credited with doing ‘‘ bad work.’’ Bad work has 
been done, undoubtedly, but this has not been the fault of the 
self-lift principle or even of the ploughs as a whole. The fault 
usually has been confined to two component parts of the plough 
which are easily replaced, viz., the share and breast. If the 
ploughs are fitted, as many now are, with breasts and shares to 
meet our soil conditions, excellent work will be done by the 
self-lift plough and labour will be economised. 

At the moment of writing (December 15th) I could show 
work done by a self-lift plough equal to any horse ploughing | 
have seen for some time past. The purchase of a tractor un- 
questionably, therefore, should include a suitable self-lift plough 
to work in conjunction with it if full advantage is to be derived 
from the purchase. 
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WATCHES ARE FOR ACCURATE 
GUARANTEED TIME 








The “SERVICE ” 


The “SERVICE” Pocket Watch, specially designed for the man who 
does not care to carry a wrist watch. Some men argue that a wrist 
watch is not so well protected as a pocket watch and to meet the 
demands for the latter ‘tas good as our ‘Land and Water,’”’ we have 
evolved the “Service watch. This has a specially strong Silver Screw 
dust and damp proof case, with an e xtra dust - -excluding rim, and is fitted 
with our famous “ Land and Water” movement, which is recognised all 
over the world as the standard of reliability in watches. This includes 
the micrometer regulator for fine adjustment, by means of which we 
guarantee to regulate the watch to Keep time within one minute a month, 
or two seconds per day. It has a keyless lever adjusted and compensated 
movement, The dial is white or black and fully luminous, with a strong 
crystal glass. This is an ideal watch for men in Civilian life or in the 
services, as it is extremely thin, and, asa timekeeper, can be compared 
with our “ Land and Water watch. Fully guaranteed, 


Black Dial, £6 15s. White Dial, £6 10s. 


Birch & Gaydon, Ltd.(**) 


1790 
Technical & Scientific Instrument Makers tothe Admiralty & War Office. 


(Ps) 153, Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 7¢s"" 
West End Branch (late John Barwise), 19, Piccadilly pede tt London, S.W. 1 


For particulars of other Watches & Catalogue of Jewellery & Silver, please send postcard 
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Farm Tractors. 


EXPLANATION: 
* A" means Gargoyle Motilol A‘, 
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., B"" means Gargoyle Mobiloil B"’, 
.. BB” means Gargoyle Mobiloil BB" : 
E" means Gargoyle Mobiioil ” E."” 
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of the oil specitied—its ability to give full lubrica- 
tion under the heat of service—is too well known 
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VERY Motorist will demand perfection and efficiency - ne CO U N T = Y 
in every detail of his post-war car. He will want a 
Starting and Lighting System of undeniably good 


qualities, and in the Smith Starting and Lighting 
Gas Engines 






System he will find everything he requires. 


The Smith System is paramount among electrical apparatus for 
motor cars, combining a powerful, positive, automatic starter 
device, working conjointly with a proved never-failing lighting 
system. An unusually high standard of efficiency and service- 
ability is embodied in the Smith System because of the many 
distinct and improved features it possesses. 
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The Smith Starting and Lighting System worthily upholds the 
great reputation of the greatest Motor Accessories House in 
the world, and will form an integral part of the equipment of 
most of the post-war cars. 






Write to-day to Messrs. S. SMITH & SONS (M.A.), Lid., Gaus 
179-185, Great Portland Street, London, W.1, for a copy WW 


of their little booklet, “A New Era in Motoring,” which | 


describes in detail the Smith Starting and Light’ng System. Particulars in Catalogue L. 
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MODES « MOODS 








“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY.” 


BOB ACRES. 





HE charm attendant on the dress 

of the moment is almost hourly 

asserting its powers and _per- 

suasions, and the forthcoming 

sales look like fanning it into a 
white heat. There seems to be an un- 
ceasing demand for the useful all-in-one 
frock that is amiably ready and waiting 
to be stepped into without any tiresome 
adjuncts to be replaced. With laundries 
in an acute state of disorganisation, the 
services of the stand-by frock cannot be 
too highly esteemed, another incentive 
being the lack of labour in the way of 
maids, dressmakers and the like; and 
everything that can reduce obligatory 
service has to be closely considered in these 
days. The old-time parrot cry of having 
nothing to wear has come true, and in 
a very literal and unpleasant sense, the 





AN 


ALL-IN-ONE DRESS. 





original formula merely meaning that just 
precisely the most desirable possession 
to meet some exigency was lacking. So 
scarcely next in importance to tailor- 
mades and the big wrap-coat comes the 
all-in-one dress, a suggestion for which 
has been selected as the subject of our 
full-length figure. 

Almost any material could be culled 
to the service of this design, velvet, 
garbardine, face cloth, fatl/e or soft satin 
The latter, of that soft grenadine quality, 
makes an appeal in one of the rather 
bright shades of navy blue trimmed with 
nutria or moleskin. The style is singu- 
larly representative with its short gathered 
panels and elongated corsage that in 
front resolves into a quaint little waistcoat 
mouvement, decorated with a double row 
of small hanging boules. Simple in 
appearance as is this corsage, it is replete 
with clever cut and handling, and fore- 
shadows many interesting developments. 
For the big couturiéves are getting well into 
their stride again and are making for 
exclusiveness through the medium of a 
sartorialism that the elect only can 
achieve. A line that at once catches the 
eye pleasurably is the long open armhole 
necessarily filled in,as shown, by a simulated 
underbodice. Akin with quite an appreci- 
able number of the latest models, the 
fastening is arranged at the back, a serried 
line of small buttons corresponding to the 
hanging bou/es in front adding a decorative 
note that is eminently attractive. On the 
other hand, if a back entrance is objected 
to on the score of impracticability, it 
would be quite easy to close up the plastron 
front on the left shoulder and beneath 
the arm invisibly, as goes without saying. 
Also, it is more than likely the high collar- 
band of fur would be made a movable 
feature, and when removed reveal one of 
the favourite, rather high round neck 
finishes. 

The chapeau, too, of that superfine 
quality black velvet specially adapted t« 
millinery purposes, calls for comment, 
since it is the very epitome of chic, the sole 
ornament comprising a handsome pin of 
smoke amber. 

It will assuredly be good news for 
those who are ignorant of the fact that 
brushed or Angora wool is now obtainable 
by the yard as a piece material. In price 
this ranges round and about 8s. or 1os., and 
a little goes a long way. For renovating 
purposes it is invaluable, and many an 
existing dress or coat can be brought into 
line with the mode of the moment by a 
collar of brushed wool, or a waistcoat with 
collar attached, and perhaps, as our smaller 
picture hints, crowned by a smart little 
hat en suite. Carried out in two colours, 
really entrancing effects are being brought 
about, as with the pictured suggestion. 
For the crown of the chapeau there is pale 
grey, with white for the under brim, the 
former repeated in a bold hand-worked 
embroidery on the collar of white brushed 
wool, plaited grey cords and soft grey 
wool pompons ostensibly holding the front 
together, although actually a large button 
performs that very necessary service. 
Girls on a limited dress allowance have a 
veritable friend in this most nevel of 
materials, which is at once soft and becom- 
ing, and does not pretend to be other 
than what it is. 

Just a bit of fur! But oh! the vast 
difference it makes to an outdoor ensemble, 
and—incidentally—to the dress allowance, 
seeing how the prices of all furs have risen 
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by veritable leaps and bounds. Pelts that 
a few years ago were merely permitted a 
place at all in dress schemes as linings 
now reign triumphant coté a coté with 
highly prized time-honoured varieties, their 
position being assured, not only on account 
of the scarcity and difficulties experienced 
in obtaining the more regal qualities, but 
likewise by the skill and cleverness of latter- 
day furriery. The result is frequently 
a snare and a delusion to purchasers who 
depend upon their own judgment rather 
than expert advice, some furriers being 
less scrupulous than others in according 
“Bunny” and his equally humble frater- 
nity their legitimate titles. But when a 
thoroughly reliable source is comman- 
deered, there is no doubt as to the really 





HAT 


WOOL AS AND 


COLLAR. 


BRUSHED 


good value supplied, though, naturally, the 
fine workmanship bestowed upon a one- 
time cheap, inferior fur exacts a price. 

Thus with seal-coney. Under certain 
conditions this is eminently desirable, 
especially when fashioning one of those 
new and most attractive little jumper 
coats, with perhaps a collar of nutria or 
skunk-opossum, pelts that formerly were 
never seen in a select company of skins; 
while the price asked will be actually 
more than that of real seal and real skunk 
in pre-war days. 

One of the cleverest and most effective 
of faked furs is kit fox, so treated as to pre- 
sent the charm and beauty of its rare and 
costly relative, silver fox. A long stole 
and soft floppy muff of this is an ideal pos- 
session, the delicate cloudy colouring of 
the fur enabling it to be worn with equal 
success with dark or light tailor-made suits, 
coat-frocks and wrap-coats. That a set 
of it runs well into double figures is ac- 
counted for by its handsome appearance 
and unquestionable charm. 

Short wide stoles of skunk arranged in 
strands are some of the most coveted fur 
presentments, a model that has obviously 
been the inspiration of numerous little 
coatees that, starting as stoles, have 
sprouted incidental sleeves, a desirable 
shapeliness being imparted by an added 
band of fur at the back. In addition to 
linings of soft satin selected in due accord- 
ance with the colouring and style of the 
accompanying fur, chiffon velvet toned to 
the pelt is proving a novel as well as a 
cosy doublure. LL. M.. M. 
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Students in Animal Painting will be interested to hear that \ 
although Mr. Frank Calderon does not at present propose to | 
re-open his School of Animal Painting, as such, or to hold classes 
every day of the week, as he did before the war, he has decided to 
resume, to some extent, his teaching after Christmas, and is now 
making arrangements to have one or two special private classes for 
Drawing and Painting from the Jive horse. 

His studio having been specially designed and built for the 
purpose has exceptional advantages for the study of Animals in 
‘‘ QOut-of-door ” effect with all the comforts a private studio can 
offer, and without any of the disadvantages and delays attendant 
on weather conditions. ; 

As is well-known, Mr. Calderon, in addition to being a Painter 
and Exhibitor of many years’ standing, is an authority on Animal 
Anatomy and his studio is furnished with everything the student can 
want in the shape of Casts, Anatomical Diagrams, Skeletons and 
so forth. 

Mr. Calderon would be pleascd to see any prospective pupils by 
appointment, or would send particulars by post. His address is: 
9, St. Mary Abbott’s Place, Kensington, W.8. (Telephone No. 
Western 4227.) 
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LEAF SPRING GAITERS, [° famous Scents which cannot be surpassed — 


Protect the Leaf Springs; keep j . S 







them always clean, lubricated, and {<< 
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grease IN. Inexpensive and easily ‘\\ Champs Elysées Rue de la Paix 
fitted. Write for Particulars, : : 4 
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Price from 106 each 
Special Set for “‘ Ford ” Cars i 
Two Quineas per set complete. s 
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KONE Rags Secret de Bonne Femme. 

MEE «| Known the world over as the best cream for 
AE the face. 

Sapoceti Pure Soap —delicately perfumed. 
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WK Showrooms: 15, Newman St., W. 1., and at Manchester, Dublin, Paris and Melbourne. Z 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


THE PROBLEM OF SEWAGE DISPO3AL. 

HE subject of the sewage purification is one which 

will interest every Owner or prospective owner of a 

country house, be it large or small. No one so circum- 

stanced can do better than write to Messrs. Tuke and 

Bell, The Carlton Engineering Works, 599, High Road, 
Tottenham, N.17, for their catalogue, in which the subject is 
discussed in all its bearings, and which contains, moreover, 
testimonials from a number of customers who have entrusted 
these arrangements to this firm. During the past four years 
Messrs. Tuke and Bell have been much engaged with Govern- 
ment work on sewage and water apparatus for Army and munition 
works purposes, and are confident that the added experience 
so gained must have increased the efficiency of their staff who 
design the schemes for sewage and water purification. The 
illustrations in Messrs. Tuke and Bell’s catalogue demonstrate 
clearly how very little room a sanitary sewage installation takes 
up and how very inconspicuous is its appearance. For a house 
with ten or twelve persons the space occupied is not more than 
i2ft. by 1oft., which seems singularly small when the benefits 
derived come to be considered. The idea of the cesspool is 
certainly out of date to-day, and there can hardly be devised 
a better system of dealing with this waste than that described, 
by which the whole volume is “‘ so purified that the resulting 
effluent is clear, free from smell, not likely to set up secondary 
decomposition, and safe to discharge into any ditch or stream, or 
even into a fish pond, or on to the surface of the ground for 
irrigation purposes.” It isguaranteed that a quarter of an hour once 
a month and half an hour three or four times a year are all the time 
needed by an unskilled man to keep the installation in good order, 
and stress is laid upon the fact that special installations are 
designed in every case for the requirements of the particular 
circumstances in which they are to be used, as so many things 
such as maximum and minimum daily volume, amount of fall, 
and the disposal of the final effluent, vary in different cases. 
Architects will find this well arranged booklet distinctly interest- 
ing. It may be a little above the head of the ordinary untrained 
person, but at least would give a clear idea of what may be 
demanded of modern sanitation to anyone interested. The list 
of installations carried out for Government departments sanz- 
toria, factories, various public bodies and for private customers 
occupies four and a half pages at the end of the book. It is 
interesting to notice that Messrs. Tuke and Bell are responsible 
{orn any important and successful installations in India. Another 
side of the activities of the same firm is represented by wood 
and metal craft for the country house ; a really except onally 
nice entrance in the’ brick garden wall being among the 
designs illustrated, which are numerous. Some interesting 
sketches of pergolas and garden houses are among the 
designs shown, and from these the untrained person will 
probably feel quite justified in formi g a fi.vouwable oO inion. 
During the war the firm has turned out in direct contract 
with the Government nearly two thousand complete vehicles, 
including one thousand water filter carts, and for estate 
vehicles, such as farm carts, street sweepers, farm wagons, 
or anything of this sort they have a good reputation, 

REDUCTIONS AT MESSRS. LIBERTY’S. 

An opportunity of acquiring possessions of real beauty is 
atforded by Messrs. Liberty’s (Regent Strect) sale, which begins 
on Monday, January 6th. Sales may be an_ occasion for 
extravagance to the unwise, but to the far-sighted woman they 
are her greatest opportunity. For instance, at Messrs. Liberty's 
sale 4,000 dress lengths in floral voile in 2 great variety of dainty 
designs and colourings are to go at Los. 6d. each, and 500 dresses 
in this material finished with printed silk are offered at the 
modest price of 31s. 6d. Then the housewife has her opening 
here, for 1,800yds. of cretonne—and no one needs to be told how 
desirable Liberty cretonne is—the original price of which was 
Is. 11d. a yard. are now reduced to ts. 3d. ; 3,500yds. of exception- 
ally handsome designs and colourings, originally priced at 2s. 11d., 
are a whole shilling cheaper, and there are 2,750yds. of those 
Shadow Taffetas, which everyone so much appreciates nowadays, 
the original price of which was 4s. 11d., going for 3s. 6d. a yard. 
The value of a distinctive touch is now well understood by 
Englishwomen, this chance of cheaply obtaining remnants 
and sample lengths of Liberty silks, satins, velvets, brocades, 
tapestries, linens and so forth should not be missed by the woman 
who aspires to have in her own toilet or the furnishing of her 
house the note of elegance and distinction. 


MES3RS, BURBERRY’S ANNUAL SALE. 


he number of men and women whom the war has caused 
to spend a large proportion of their days out of doors probably 
represents also the number who have learnt the absolute import- 
ance of reliable waterproof clothing. The demand for such 
garments, the difficulty of obtaining materials, the increase in 
wages, and Government restrictions on manufacture have greatly 
increased the price of waterproof garments for civilian use. 
Messrs. Burberry of Haymarket, London, S.W.1, offer in their 
annual sale a fine opportunity for acquiring such garments, 
which, as things are at present, is more in the interest of their 
customers, who have for many vears learnt to rely on the bargains 


seasonably offered every January, than for their own profit. 
From January 1st to February 28th Messrs. Burberry have 
arranged a sale which, by an appropriation of models and garments 
made from short lengths and odd pieces of their well known 
materials, will compare quite favourably with former yearly 
dispersals from every point of view; these will be sold at about 
half the current prices for such goods. A number of service 
waterproofs and other articles of naval and military equipment 
either used as models or left on hand in the year’s business will 
be included in the sale. The ‘‘ Urbitor Burberry,” 156 of which 
are to be disposed of, and the usual price of which is 8 guineas 
or g guineas, is to be sold at 84s. to 94s. 6d. The designs of 
Burberry coats, Burberry suits particularly designed for sport, 
and Burberry coats for ladies are so numerous that any and 
every taste must find its satisfaction here. Impending demobilisa- 
tion will make the lounge suits, in almost every material save 
blue serge, which are offered at 5 guineas and 6 guineas, halt 
their usual price, a very popular line. These are to be pur- 
chased in all sizes. Burberry walking gowns and sports gowns 
will interest every woman, and ‘‘ Burberrys”’ for juveniles 
are most desirable possessions. A catalogue with measurement 
forms and prices and conditions will be sent on application. 
SUCCESSFUL ALIKE IN WORK AND PLAY. 

The Humber Works War Workers’ Recreation Club is to be 
congratulated on the fact that, busy people as its members 
are, they have contributed well over £1,000 in a year to several 
deserving charities. including the Coventry Mayor’s Fund _ tor 
Discharged Soldiers and Sailors and the Serbian Fund. The 
Humber Recreation Society’s well equipped sports ground 
and pavilion is near to the Humber Works at Coventry. The 
Society is controlled by a committee representing the office and 
works, and the two sports meetings held this year have been 
great successes. 

ANOTHER INDUSTRY FOR DISABLED SERVICE MEN. 

Among the careers open to disabled soldiers and _ sailors, 
that of diamond cutting has a particular recommendation in that, 
though go per cent. of rough diamonds are found in the British 
Dominions, they were before the war exported in a raw state 
to the Continent to be polished, the wages for that operation 
being lost to the British working man. There was a super- 
stition that Continental experts did this work best, that it was 
a gift handed down in their families, but Mr. Bernard Oppen- 
heimer has proved that it can be done as well by Englishmen, 
and the legless soldiers and sailors have already turned out work 
which the best experts could not tell from that of Continental 
workmen. Five hundred ex-Service men are already working 
at Brighton at this new industry, and by the end of June it is 
hoped to have two thousand there. The wages the men earn 
will compare favourably with those gained in other industries. 
The training is done under the auspices of the Ministry of Pensions, 
but is entirely a private undertaking and has not, and will not, 
cost the Government anything. At the Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Company., Limited, 112, Regent Street, London, W., two 
disabled soldiers recently gave an exhibition of the process vhich 
avoused much interest. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


On Christmas Day fully ten thousand sailors and soldiers 
on leave, including a large number of returned prisoners of war, 
invalided men in Church Army convalescent homes, and men 
discharged from the Army and Navy, will be provided with 
Christmas fare by the Church Army, which will also give tea 
and entertainment to sick and wounded in hospitals. In 
addition, great numbers will be entertained in the Church Army’s 
hundreds of recreation huts, tents and centres for men of His 
Majesty's Forces in this country (including huts at remote naval 
bases in Scotland), France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Malta, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. About two thousand 
women and girls in the society’s institutions for women will 
also have their entertainment and good fare; the very poor and 
the little ones will also form a part of the Church Army’s great 
Christmas party. There will be few of us who will be able to face 
complacently the thought that this, the best Christmas which 
Ingland has known for a long time, perhaps the best in the 
memory of anyone alive now, may not be a time of comfort 
and well-being for everyone. It is not open to many of us to 
give much help in a personal fashion, but such societies as the 
Church Army with their peculiar facilities for discovering needy 
cases and helping them are deserving of all support. Gifts of 
fruit, groceries, games, tobacco or toys, or warm clothing, any- 
thing, indeed, that will help to make this large family happier 
at Christmas time will be gratefully received at 55, Bryenston 
Square, W.,and money contributions (cheques crossed Barclay, 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D.) will be, perhaps, most 
welcome of all. 

FOR THE PATRIOT’S PERUSAL. 

The National Review has issued for 1919 a very useful 
pocket diary and a notes block in which quotations from sources 
as wide apart as Burke, Napoleon, Wordsworth, Mr. Balfour 
and Count Luxembourg may be calculated to encourage patriotism 
in every Englishman who possesses them. 
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WEST SUFFOLK 


About eight miles from Bury St. Edmunds, and within five miles of two other good stations 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
A MOST COMPACT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE comprising an area of about 
490 ACRES (OR ADDITIONAL AREA), 


SS \ 





and including a well-known COUNTY RESIDENCE surrounded by an old-established and well-timbered park with matured gardens and pleasure grounds and glasshouses. cc mplet 
out-premises and eight lodges or cottages, also three excellent farms and a considerable area of valuable woodland. The Residence contains five reception rooms, twenty bed and 
dressing rooms (all told), three bathrooms and capital offices. Water from artesian well. Gas lighting. Central heating. The farms have capital hous:s and buildings, one of the 
houses, which dates back to the Elizabethan period. containing fine old panelling. The lands are all of high quality and in an excellent state of cultivation, suitable for a breeding 
stud or pedigree stock rearing. The Estate for its size affords good shooting, Early possession. : 

Full particulars of Mr. C. H. HOLLIS, Resident Agent, Chadacre Hall, Hartest, Bury St. Edmunds; Messrs. Lacy Scorr & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds; or Messrs. WALTON & L&E and 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


HADLOW GRANGE, UCKFIELD NORFOLK 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY Within a mile of a station and about fifteen miles from the Brancaster Golf Links. 
of about 128 ACRES. TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, FOR £12,000. 
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’ . . . Ph e 
ypBANDSOME MODERN. RESIDENCE WITH | . a me 
SEVEN RECEPTION ROOMS AND BILLIARD ROOM. ‘sehen anata iach amie “gps sae 
39 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS FOUR BATHROOMS RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 262 ACRES 
EXCELLENT STABLING AND WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS. IE RS AN TEPER CES EEL NEE OOD os 
Situation 500ft. above sea level with panoramic views to the South Downs and Hampshire. Parc iy. hy re togancnit a cet i= cane med eee — 
HOME FARM AND COTTAGES. — 
VILLA RESIDENCE AND COTTAGE PROPERTY. s. ios aie: ih dai acl 


IMPORTANT ROAD FRONTAGES, 
TO BE OFFERED BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 


in March next (unless previously Sold Privately). 


INEXPENSIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS AND WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, 
PASTURE, FERTILE, ARABLE AND OTHER LANDS. TWO COTTAGES, Etc. 


Solicitors, Messrs. F. C. MATTHEWS & Co., 110, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. Auctioneers, Additional particulars of Messrs. WALTON & LEE and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
Messrs, Warton & LRE and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (10,225.) 








—— LEE, | 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. Telcphone: 3066 Mayfair (4 lines). 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 100, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Telephone: 146 Central, Edinburgh, 





(For continuation of advtisements see page v.) 





mess ALEX. H. TURNER & CO. Be ot ane 


(two lines), Tel. No.: "1599 Regent. Telegrams: ‘* Merceral ” London. 


69, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1; and at Guildford, Weybridge and Woking. 
GLORIOUS POSITION ON THE SURREY HILLS. 
REPLETE WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
O MINUTES from London (magnificent views).— 
An imposing, attractive and massively built 
RESIDENCE; large lounge hall with gallery, four 
handsome reception, magnificent billiard room, three 
bathrooms, sixteen bed and dressing rooms; gas, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN 
WATER, TELEPHONE. Long drive, superior entrance 
lodge, gardener’s cottage; charming pleasure grounds 
renowned for their beauty, and 
52 ACRES 
OF HEAVILY TIMBERED PARKLANDS. 
Excellent stabling ; garage: chauffeur’s quarters ; farmery, 
FREEHOLD £14,000. 
Less than half cost. 
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NT (near SEVENOAKS).—Imposing FAMILY | 

MANSION; lounge hall, five reception rooms, 
billiard room, two bathrooms, nineteen bed and dressing 
rooms; GAS; MAIN WATER; pretty entrance lodge, 
two cottages; stabling, garage, farmhouse, extensive 
buildings: beautiful old world pleasure grounds and 
grandly timbered parklands of nearly 


A PERFECT ELDORADO sgh 


BARGAIN, FREEHOLD, 





fora 


WEALTHY MAN: A REAL BARGAIN. 


' ‘ . es : : : ' USSEX (between Horsham and Pulborough). —- 

Under 50 miles from Town, and in a very beautiful country including a Very attractive and superior RESIDENCE; lounge 

hall, three reception, bath, nine bedrooms. 

LAVISHLY AND SUMPTUOUSLY FITTED AND APPOINTED RESIDENCE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING ; charming 
with gardens, three cottages, bailiff’s house; nag stabling 

PERFECT HEATING and LIGHTING. garage, home farm, splendid buildings, and nearly 
600ft. up, with lovely views. 3800 ACRES 
mostly heavily timbered grassland. 


Noble galleried lounge hall, fine billiard room, spacious reception rooms, exquisite bed and dressing rooms, with 
numerous luxurious bathrooms. BARGAIN, £10,500. 


CHOICE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, GLASSHOUSES, STABLING, GARAGE, COTTAGES, WOODS. 
THE BARGAIN OF THE YEAR. 


RICH FARM WITH PEDIGREE STOCK 
URREY (in a lovely rural spot, one hour from 
PERFECT FARMBUILDINGS, CAPITAL FARMHOUSE, COTTAGES, Ete. London).—-Singularly attractive and substantially 
built RESIDENCE (oak-panelled lounge hall, three oak- 
In all about panelled reception rooms, two bathrooms, eleven bed and 
ao dressing rooms); entrance lodge; charming pleasure 
grounds; stabling, garage, bailiff’s house, splendid farm- 


200 ACRES, buildings, and nearly 
200 ACRES 


For Sale, allat as a going concern, including the costly and magnificent contents of the residence, gardens and ‘ é 
cottages. Immediate possession. (mostly heavily timbered grassland), 
MAIN WATER. 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 
ll = 7 e i ’ BARGAIN, FREEHOLD, £9,500. 
Particulars of ALEX. H. TURNER & Co.,, 69, South Audley Street, W. 1. Agents, F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 
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Telephone No. : NI . H Ol A S Telegrams: MESSRS. GUDGEON & SONS, FS.L., 
293 Regent. N * Nichenyer, London.” ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS & ne, 
(E, DUNCAN FRASER and C, H. RUSSELL.) Telephone 21 ed fan _ 


ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; and at Reading. pene eee pea 





Within an hour of London, 500ft. above sea, secluded it AMPSHIRE.—To be SOLD, with TWO-AND-A- 

“Se Lea HALF MILES OF FISHING 'ON THE ITCHEN, a 

: very desirable COUNTRY RESIDENCE, seated in a small 

“ secluded park, with beautifully timbered grounds and 

picturesque lodge entrance. The perfectly fitted House 

contains five reception rooms, eighteen bed and dressing 

rooms, three bathrooms, excellent offices; stabling and 

garage and three capital cottages ; very picturesque grounds. 

including two full-sized croquet lawns, tennis court, Dutch 

garden, two walled kitchen gardens, vineries, glasshouses, 

ete., and well productive pastures. Shooting over a thousand 
acres can be rented. Price £14,000. (179.) 
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EAR WINCHESTER (two-and-a-half miles from 
" main line station).—To be SOLD, with immediate 
FOR SALE, most luxuriously appointed COUNTKY . possession, a charming BIJOU COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
HOUSE, with a magnificent suite of entertaining in a pretty village and in a particularly healthy situation ; 
rooms, including galleried lounge hall, panelled in oak, ° three reception rooms, four bedrooms, dressing room, bath- 
dining room, library and billiard room, oak panelled, very >A ee ae ais room (h. and c.), and complete offices ; large conservatory : 
handsome drawing room. a magnificent ballroom about ‘ Sr ; \ a four-roomed cottage ; four loose boxes, coach and motor 
50ft. long; the ballroom and several others with parquet ; at. : 5 house, fruit store, ete.; capital grounds of two-and-a- 
floors, the rest all polished oak; about 20 bedrooms, six ¢ A quarter acres, nicely wooded and including paddock and 
bathrooms, several with marble floors and walls, and — : ‘ sae . large kitchen garden with 150 fruit trees; House in good 
silver fittings ; electric light and central heating ; stabling — ; . a struc tural and decorative repair; modern drainage; 
and garage; cottages for chauffeur, bailiff and gardeners : Near three golf courses. 25 miles from London. Company’s. water. Price £1,350, and twelve-and-a-half 
lodge entrance; lovely old grounds, large expanse of PRICE £5,000 or RENT £275. acres of adjoining land can be purchased for £650. 
lawns, tennis, croquet, etc., rose gardens, rhododendrons 
ond azaleas, ~~ ae fruit eaten, aad wate B EAUTIFULLY SITUATED conmmodious 
and two sets of farmbuildings, model cottages, and land, . 
about 200 acres, largely grass, park and woodland, but FAMILY RESIDENCE . —_ SOUTH DEVON: a. : 
with a few fields of arable. in grounds of five acres; between Ascot and Sunningdale THREE MILES FROM HONITON STATION. 
The above is one of the finest houses of its size within Stations ; fourteen bed and dressing rooms, bath, four 
30 miles of London. reception rooms, servants’ hall, housekeeper’s room, 
Delightful “aero neighbourhood, bracing air, butler’s pantry. Stabling for six, motor house. man’s 
southern aspect rooms. Inexpensive grounds with two-acre meadow und 
ye Fe ims ulars of NicuHotas, 4, Albany Court cowhouse.—Details of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
Yard, W. 1. Yard, Piccadilly. ss 

















FOR SALE FRUIT FARM FOR SALE 
At Nailsworth, Glos. Finest in celebrated Niagara district of Ontario, Canada. 
CHARMING XVIIlITH CENTURY HOUSE 
_ With fifteen acres, faces south. Sheltered on north 80 ACRES. 
by high ground and fine trees. 4,000 FRUIT TREES. FURNISHED HOUSF. 
Four sitting rooms, ten bedrooms, two dressing rooms. FARMHOUSES, OUTBUILDINGS, IMPLEMENTS AND 
two bathrooms, and two boxrooms. Dairy and cottage : STOCK. si 
five loose boxes, and many outbuildings. 
Beautifu. gardens with summer house and pond. Large PRICE £14,000. 
kitchen gardens ; Company’s water; house in excellent order aoa , 5 or 
and fitted with acetylene gas. : Railway, steamboats, bathing, fishing adjoining. Tn eee BORN ISHE DY DENCE — 
Further particulars from C. ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street. ; Apply to owner— in lovely grounds and parklands, containing six fine reception 
mi. her partic 1 ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street. . we AUSTIN, Confederation Life Building, TORONTO. rooms, including billiard room, excellent offices with servants’ 
: & rae aes se oa! " quarters, eighteen bed and dressing rooms, and two bath- 
Reference : The Dominion Bank, 73, Cornhill, E.C. 3. rooms (h. wae c); oe — ‘supply ; central heating 
and electriclight ; excellent stabling and car accommodation, 
T° GENTLEMEN. FARMERS.—An excellent SURRY: —For SALE, at asacrifice, charming3€MODERN also three cottages; fine gardens, 20 acres of pasture, 
. mixed FARM, in a beautiful country in the West |! RESIDENCE (within fifteen miles London), standing greenhouses and conservatory. Good ‘iunting and golf 
of England, for offer as going concern; nearto town; very in seven acres ornamental grounds; ball room, reception within easy reach. Rent of House, etc., £350 per annum.— 
old tenancy; an exceptional opportunity.—‘* A 4214,’ rooms, twelve bedrooms ; garage, lodge, boating, fishing and For further particulars apply ALFRED SAVILL & a — 
c/o Cov NTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent ornamental:waters. Owner must sell. £8,500. -**Surveyor.”’ Agents and Auctioneers, 51, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W 
Garden, W : SMitn’s Rookstall, Esher. Tel. Holborn 4913. 
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WALTON & LEE anp KNIGHT, F RANK & RUTLEY 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE 


Comprising : 


‘““BLACKMORE PARK,” 


a stately Mansion in the late Tudor 
style, situated in a finely-timbered 
park, with lake and woodlands, 


Accommodation :— 


Entrance and staircase halls, dining, 
drawing and morning rooms, library, 
study, billiard room; conservatory, 
boudoir, five principal bedrooms, with 
dressing rooms, eleven secondary bed- 
rooms, four bathrooms, ample domestic 
offices, 


Private chapel. 


Convenient stabling with men’s 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD’ “RESIDENTIAL, 


By Direction of the Duke Gandolfi. 


~VORCESTERSHTRE 


e miles from Malvern and eight from Worcester. 


PARK 


THE 


BLACKMORE 


AGRICULTURAL and BUILTING ESTATE 


ESTATE 


known as 


‘““BLACKMORE GRANGE,” 
a charming Country Residence. 


Fourteen excellent DAIRY & MIXED 
FARMS, from 18 to 280 acres, 


The Hornyold Arms Hotel, (Fully 


sicensed.) 
The Wells House, a well-equipped Boys’ 
School, and several charmingly situated 
Kesidences at Malvern Wells. 


Small Holdings, Cottages, Accommo- 
dation Land, and Allotments and 
Woodlands, 


Quarries on the Malvern Hills, and 


WELL - SECURED FREEHOLD 


quarters, GROUND RENTS, 





BLACKMORE PARK. 
ae Extending to an area of 3,880 ACRES. To be offered by AUCTION early next vear 
Solicitors: Messrs. LAMBERT, Edith Walk, Malvern, Land Agent: A. EVERY CLAYTON, Esg., Blackmore Park Estate Oftice, Hanley Swan, Worcester. 
Auctioneers: Messrs: WALTON & LEE and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
BY DIRECTION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE LATE C. A. EGERTON, ESQ. 


SUSSEX 


BETWEEN BATTLE AND ROBERTSBRIDGE. 


THE INTERESTING FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY known as 
THE MOUNTFIELD COURT ESTATE 
Situate two-and-a-half miles from Robertsbridge, four miles from “Battle, and eleven miles from the sea, 
NETHERFIELD COURT.” 
including an attractive 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 
“MOUNTFIELD COURT.” signe 


AVITH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
known as 
‘THE BANKS.” 


a fine old Country Mansion,delightfully 
placed 250ft. above sea level, in a 
charming well-timbered park with lake. 


AEcoMnNGdAtone== NINE DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS 

Entrance hall, ante room, dining 
room, drawing room, smoking room, 
study, morning room, eleven bed- 
rooms, three dressing rooms, nine 
servants’ rooms, with complete 
domestic offices. 


1,154 ACRES 


of valuable woodlands, the Gypsum 
Mines, 33 cottages, the whole extending 


to about 


2.431 ACRES. 





MUUNTPFIELD COURT, 


To be offered bv AUCTION early next yeat (unless previonsly sold privately). Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & Co., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. W.C, 2 


Land Agents: 
WoopHams & Sons, 27, High Street, Battle. Auctioneers: Messrs. WALTON & LEE and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, "Hauover Square, W, 1. 


Messrs. JAMES 





By direction of Miss Cabrera, 


HEREFORD AND WORCESTER 
Three miles from Malvern and four miles from Ledbury. 
THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND BUILDING ESTATE, 


BARTON COURT AND COLWALL PARK 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Borders of) 


known as 


THE COLWALL PARK 
RACECOURSE. 


SITUATE AMIDST BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF 


THE MALVERN HILLS. THE SOUTH HEREFORDSHIRE 


GOLF COURSE: 
“BARTON COURT,” 


an attractive Mansion, containing 
entrance hall, three reception rooms, 
billiard room, eleven bedrooms, bath- 
room, five servants’ rooms, and 
domestic offices. 


THE HORSE AND GROOM HOTEL 
(Fully Licensed). 


SEVEN RICH DAIRY AND MIXED 


FARMS, 
Convenient Stabling. 
Small Holdings, Half-timbered Cottages 
Accommodation Land, Woodlands, 
Eligible Building Sites, 
and Well Secured Freehold Ground 
Rents. 


Coachman’s and Gardener’s Cottages. 
Oid-world Grounds. 


Home Farm and Parklands. 





BARTON COURT. 
The whole extending to an area of 1,128 ACRES. 


To be offered by AUCTION early next year. 
Egham, Surrey. and Agent: W. Paticgk, Esq., Wentworth Cottage, Virginia Water,’ Surrey. 
Messrs. WaALTos & LEE and oo FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W 1. 


Solicitor: A. DALLAS BRETT, Esq., 


Auctioneers : 


saiaaaalaiage > & LEE, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 100, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


(For continuation of advertisements see page iii.) 





Telephone: 3066 Mayfair (4 lines). 


Telephone: 146 Central, Edinburgh. 
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ane HAMPTON & SONS 


(For continuation of advertisements, see page viii.) 




















i ‘ vray 
KEN'I 
. TWELVE MILES FROM TOWN. 
ADJOINING WEST KENT GOLF LINKS, 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


O BE SOLD. the above beautiful RESIDENCE, although most convenient for Town is situate amidst rural surroundings, adjoining the golflinks, and within a short distance ‘ 
of two other golf clubs. It has every possible modern convenience and is most suitable for entertaining. | 


lhe accommodation atfords good hall, handsome drawing room, panelled billiard and card room combined, dining room, study, cloak rooms, tourteen bed and dressing rooms, four 
modern bathrooms, complete domestic offices, 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. RADIATORS. 

STABLING. COTTAGE. LODGE. SMALL FARMERY. 


Pry AE ym o4 


The gardens are beautifully timbered ; there are wide-spreading lawas, tennis, and full-sized croquet, rose garden, ornamental water spanned by bridge, hard tennis court, squash 
racquet court with gallery, and covered fives court; productive kitchen garden, glasshouses: the remainder consists of park-like meadowland, the whole extending to about 


SIXTEEN ACRES 


Hampton & SONS, 3, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


has aan a 





Inspected and highly recommended by the Agents 





THAME PARK, OXFORDSHIRE 


FOR SALE, 

THIS BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORICAL 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE 
OF 
1,500 ACRES, 





lying compact within a ring fence and almost entirely free 
trom Tithe. 














Finely timbered deer park, charming gardens. I 
Ornamental Jake of six acres, ete., ete. 
THE VERY INTERESTING OLD HOUSE 
has electric light installed. central heating: Co.’s water 
and modern drainage. 
Sote Agents, HAMPTON & SoNs, 3, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. ¢ 
l 
‘ 
400FT. ABOVE SEA ON GRAVEL. UNDER ONE HOUR NORTH. 
COUNTRY HOUSE AND HOME FARM 
x WW a] x 
HERTFORDSHIRE | 
FOR SALE, this attractive RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of about 
170 ACRES 
fhe excellent House contains reception hall, four large reception rooms, sixteen bed 
and dressing rooms, two baths and very good offices. Fitted laundry. ‘ 
WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE, CENTRAL HEATING. 
CAPITAL STABLING. CHARMING GARDENS. 
BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 1 


Excellent home farm with very good buildings; bailiffs house and cottage. 
With early possession. 





=sole Agents, Hampron & Sons, 8, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


re. Offices; 3, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 1. eT Wimbledon 
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Telephone No. 
1938 Regent. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Telegraphic Address: 
‘ Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 


PICCADILLY, W. 1. 





FOR SALE: 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
FEW MINUTES’ WALK OF TWO RATLWAY 


AN EXCEEDINGLY VALUABLE 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, 


extending to about 


2,800 ACRES 


WITHIN A STATIONS. 


Embracing some ot 


THE FINEST PASTURELAND 


in the MIDLAND COUNTIES, 


There is a COMFORTABLE MANSION occupying a pleasant position in a small 
vell_wooded park. Attractive grounds and gardens. Ample stabling, 


The Estate is well provided with roads and is divided into numerous FARMS and 
MALL HOLDINGS with good houses and buildings and excellent cottages. 


It is in the occupation of a good class of tenantry at low rents, and yields an income 
neluding a rateable value on the Mansion, shooting and woods of about 


£4,500 PER ANNUM 


he Tithe and Land Tax amount to only about £120 a year. 


SHROPSHIRE AND STAFFORDSHIRE 
BORDERS 
NEAR TO A GOOD TOWN AND STATION, 
Bh BE. SOLD, 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
THE HANDSOME STONE-BUILT 
in the centre of a HEAVILY 


MANSION STANDS HIGH ON GRAVET 
TIMBERED PARK OF 


SOLL, 


150 ACRES, 
It is approached by three carriage drives and contains a fine suite of reception rooms 
26 bed and dressing rooms, complete domestic offices, also a large swimming bath 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, SPLENDID WATER SUPPLY 
UP-TO-DATE DRAINAGE, 


AND 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS are a teature of the place, being beautifully 
timbered and varied in character and enlivened by two sheets of ornamental water 
LARGE WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, glasshouses, etc. ; ample stabling accom- 
modation, ete. 


rhe whole covers an area of about 


ACRES 








ihe Estate is well timbered. 








neluded injthe Sale will be the ADVOWSON of VALUABLE LIVING. Further particulars may be obtained of the SOLE AGENTS, Messrs, OSBORN and 
For price and full particulars apply to the AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. MERCER. 
favourite and beautiful district) 


WESTERN MIDLANDS: 
COR SALE, a charming RESIDENTIAL 
{ of about 
700 ACRES, 


tuate in a very beautiful district near to village, 
nd post office, and including a substantial 

WELL BUILT MANSION 
f moderate size; fitted with electric light and with a good 
vater supply by gravitation; telephone and every modern 
onvenience. Everything in excellent order. 


Full particulars of OSBORN & MERCER. 


ESTATE 


church 


(13,102.) 





HEREFORD AND WORCESTER BORDERS. 
—To be SOLD, 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY OF 
486 ACRES. 


The small gentleman’s Residence, beautifully placed about 
T00it. above sea; faces south, and commands good views. 


Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (12,754.) 


\ CHOICE 


Agents, 








THREE MILES SALMON FISHING. 
EXCELLENT HUNTING WITH BOTH STAG AND 
FOXHOUNDS. 

FOR SALE. 


EVON (near Somerset borders), occupying a 
situation 500 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 
COMMANDING BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 
THIS RESIDENCE 
conveniently appointed and arranged, and containing several 
large reception rooms, over 20 bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, etc. Finely timbered gardens and grounds. 
The Estate extends to about 
1,045 ACRES. 
including 
230 ACRES OF] WOODS, 
WELL PLACED FOR SHOWING HIGH PHEASANTS, 
AND THE TROUT AND SALMON FISHING 
IS VERY GOOD. 


inspected by Messrs. OSBORN 


lovely 


& MERCER. 


Personally vo 
(13,189.) 





SHROPSHIRE 
(in a favourite residential part). 


O BE SOLD, A VALUABLE FREEHOLD 


ESTATE of about 


60C ACRES, 


together with a SUPERIOR FARMHOUSE, and an 
excellent set ef buildings. 
Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. OSBORN and 


MERCER. (13,100.) 








ABOVE SEA, 35 MINUTES 
SOUTH OF TOWN, one- and-a-half m Aaa from three 
stations).—This Bi RESIDENCE, standing in a finely 


TIMBERED PARK OF 50 


URREY HILLS (609FT 


ACRES, 
approached by carriage drive with lodge, and containing 
hall (with oak parquet floor), tour reception, noble billiard 
room, sixteen bed and dressing roonis, three bathrooms, 
and very complete domestic offices. 
COMPANY’S WATER, ELECTRIC 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 
Excellent stabling, coach-house, 
over: small farmery and cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
Tithe and land tax free. 
Full particulars from a personal inspection of OSBORN 
and MERCER. § (13,075.) 


LIGHT, 
DRAINAGE, 
and garage 


GAS, 


with rooms 


Everything in first-rate order. 





ONE-AND-THREE-QUARTERS HOURS FROM LONDON 
HUNTING with the Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds. 
GOLF one-and-a-half miles distant. 

ILTS.—TO BE SOLD, 

A FINE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, 
containing four reception, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, 
etc., and standing ina 
GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK OF NEARLY 180 ACRES. 

Delightful grounds and gardens, ample glass, and good 
stabling accommodation, ete.; more land adjoining, makinga 


total of over 
400 ACRES. 


Further particulars may be obtained of Messrs. OSBORN 
and MERCER, (12,710.) 








FROM 


ABOUT 
OR SALE, this exceptionally attractive MANSION, 
occupying a lovely situation on sand and gravel, in a 


20 MILES TOWN. 
PD. 
TIMBERED PARK OF 100 ACRES. 
The whole extending to over 
3800 ACRES: 

Lounge hall, four reception, 20 bedrooms, four bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S WATER 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND TELEPHONE 
Further particulars of OSBORN & MERCER. (13,177.) 


FINELY 


a very 


DEVON (in 
fo be SOLD 


4 COMFORTABLE MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE 
delightfully 
extensive 


positioned, over 500ft. above sea, commandins 
views and surrounded by well-timbered park-like 


lands, enjoyable grounds and gardens; ample stabling 
two farmhouses and buildings, ete., covering over 
300 ACRES. 
SALMON and TROUT FISHING about a mile away and 


GOLF three miles. 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 


(1L.S77.) 





SSEX.-— 


of about 


A first-class AGRICULTURAL 
800 ACRES, 


lying compactly together, and embracing some of the best 
corn growing land in the county. Situate 25 MILES FROM 


PROPERTY 


LONDON, and possessing a frontage of nearly two-and-a-halt 
miles toa main road. There isa 

FINE OLD MANOR’ HOUSE, 
three other farmhouses, five sets of buildings, and nin 


cottages, 
TO BE SOLD, WITH EARLY POSSESSION, 


Sole Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. (13,198.) 








SUFFOLK. 
EAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS.--For 


this attractive 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 270 ACRES, 
constituting one of the prettiest little country seats avails able. 
The Mansion, erected on an old site a few years ago, occupies 
a charming situation in a 


FINELY 


SALE 


TIMBERED PARK, 
and contains 
Lounge hall, four reception, and 20 bed and dressing rooms 
BEAUTIFUL OLD GROUNDS. 
OVER A DOZEN COTTAGES. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Photograph and plans at offices. 


Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (13,166.) 





EREFORDSHIRE. To be SOLD 
RESIDENCE, containing four 
and 20 bed ome dressing rooms, ete. 


a comfortable 
reception, billiard, 


OCCUPYING A HIGH SITUATION 
in a 


TIMBERED 


ON SANDY SOLL 


WELL- PARK, 


Valley and 
Delightful grounds ; ample stabling, et: 


commanding beautiful views of the lovely Wye 
Malvern Hills. 
The whole covering over 
400 ACRES: 
OSBORN & MERCER. 


Agents, Messrs. (13,037.) 








OSBORN MERCER 


« ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 


28b, ALBEMARLE 


STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 








SURBITON HILL 
(25 minutes from Waterloo). 


i. R SALE, this attractive modern detached FREE- 

HOLD RESIDENCE, standing in well laid-out grounds, 
comprising flower, fruit, and kitchen gardens, and tennis lawn ; 
lounge hall opening on to verandah, three excellent reception 
rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 


COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. 
LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 


DRAINAGE. 
ELECTRIC 


MAIN 


Station ten minutes. Garage, and heated greenhouse. 


3, Cockspur 
(s 20.584.) 


Full particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, 
Street, S.W.1. Inspected and recommended. 








Ty ig 
DEVON 0 
(Lovely country on high ground, six miles from Plymouth,) 

O. BE LET, FURNISHED, the above well- 

known moderate-sized COUN RY HOUSE, entirely 
redecorated, Electric light. 1t stands in a nice park ap- 
proached by drives with Jodges, and contains tive reception, 
sixteen bedrooms, three bathrooms; ample stabling, coach- 
house, garage, cottage. 

REALLY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 

of eight or nine acres, with sub-tropical plants, fine lawns, 
tennis and croquet, rock garden, kitciien garden, etc. 

SHOOTING OVER 500 ACRES. HUNTING. 

RENT EIGHT TO TEN GUINEAS PER WEEK. 


Details of Hampton & Sons, 3, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 








TO CITY MEN AND OTHERS. 


_ 
HERTS, WATFORD 
ON GRAVEL AND CHALK SOIL. 
Under one mile from station. Easy access of 
CITY AND WEST END. 
R SALE, with immediate possession, this attractive 
MODERN RESIDENCE, situate in grounds of about 
one-and-a-quarter acres, with tennis lawn, kitchen garden, 
etc.; hall 15ft. by 13ft., drawing room 21ft. by 15ft., dining 
room 20ft. by 15ft., library 21ft. by 15ft.; lavatory and 
usual domestic offices; eight bedrooms, bathroom. 
EVERY CONVENIENCE. TELEPHONE. 
Stabling for four, coach-house, etc. 
Agents, HAMPTON & Sons, 3, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 








KENT 


UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS DUE SOUTH 
_Electric light. 


Grand position Deep gravel soil. 
45 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, this exceptionally good medium-sized modern 
RESIDENCE. in about two-and-a-half acres, with drive. 
hall, drawing room, dining room, library, eight bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 


MODERN DRAINAGE, 


Tennis lawn, orcnard kitchen garden, ete. Ali in good order, Station just overa mile. 


offices ete. Garage. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CO."S WATER. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION, 


Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & Sons, 3, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


Four reception. 


Vestibule, lounge 


(K 25,601.) 





CORNISH COAST 


(Occupying a delightful position, a mile from station). 


Lil-rary or ballroom. 
Kleven bed and dressing. 
Two bathrooms, 


VERY PICTURESQUE GROUNDS OF 


Full particulars of HAMPTON & SoNs, 3, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 





OR SALE, the above charming old-fashioned COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Company’s water. 
Central heating. 
Laundry, 

Stabling and garage, 


SIX ACRES. 
(¢ 22,013.) 








ABOUT 50 MILES NORTH OF LONDON. 
WITH GOOD TRAIN SERVICE ON THE 


MAIN G.N. RY. 


FOR SALE, a beautiful old-fashioned HOUSE in 
excellent order, situate in the heart of the country, and 
containing a great quantity of 
FINE OLD CARVED OAK PANELLING,. ETC. 

Eight bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, billiard 
room, usual offices. Stabling. Charming but inexpensive 
gardens of three acres and about seven acres of sound 
pasture. 

Full details of Hampton & Sons, 3, Cockspur Street, 
S.W. 1. (B 13,093.) 








FOR SALE. &1,300. 


CORNISH COAST 


(Remarkable healthy situation on the cliff, facing south 
with fine views.) 


THE ABOVE LITTLE PROPERTY containing 
two sitting rooms, large studio suitable for billiard 
or music room 382ft. by 24ft. 6in., five Ledrooms, bathrvom. 


GARDEN NEARLY ONE ACRE. 
GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN, ROCK GARDEN, ETC. 
CHURCH, VILLAGE, ETC., ONE MILE. 


Full details of HAMPTON & Sons, 3, Cockspur Street. S.W. 1 








HERTS, ST. ALBANS 


HIGH POSITION. FINE VIEWS. 


OR SALE, this attractive MODERN RESIDENCE 
in well laid-out grounds, approached by carriage drive; 
hall, drawing and dining rooms, study, six bed and two 
dressing rooms, bathroom, two boxrooms, ete. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
STAPLING. 


COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER. 
GARAGE. TILED VERANDAH. 


The grounds are well timbered, and include lawns, flower, 
fruit, and kitchen gardens. 


_ Full details from Hampton & Sons, 3, Cockspur Street, 
S.W.1. (M 6904.) 





Telephone: 
37 Gerrard 


Offices: 3, COCKSPUR STREET, PAIL MALL. S.W. 1. 


Branch Office at 
Wimbledon 


ER RORRIROINCNEE rere 
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Telegrams: 
** Giddys, London.” 


MESSRS. GIDDY & GIDDY 


AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 11a, REGENT STREET, S.W. 1. 


Branch Offices—Sunningdale (for Ascot)—Telephone 78 Ascot ; Maidenhead (for the Thames-side District)—Telephone 54 and Windsor—Telephone 73, 


Telephone: 
Regent 5322 (3 lines). 





EXECUTOR’S SALE 


SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS. 





MUCH REDUCED PRICE 


NEAR THESE FAVOURITE LINKS AND A MILE FROM STATION. 


O BE SOLD, an unusually well appoin- 
ted and attractive RESIDENCE, stand- 
ing high on sandy soil, and fitted with all the 
latest conveniences, including electric light, 
central heating. telephone, etc. It commands 
beautiful views to the south, and contains good 
halls and a suite of five charming reception 
rooms, complete domestic offices, seventeen 
bed and dressing, and two bathrooms. Garage 
and excellent stabling ; cottage. 


A distinctive feature are the lovely grounds, 
beautifully timbered, with tennis and croquet 
lawns, delightful rose and herbaceous gardens, 
ornamental water, productive gardens, glass- 
houses and park. pasture. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 


Messrs. GIDDY & GIDDY, 1la, Regent Street, 
S.W. 1, and Sunningdale. 









oni 


& WES Fa: 
mF 


ROSS-ON-WYE (NEAR). 

500FT. above sea level, on sandy soil. With 
MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER THE WYE VALLEY. 
ae BE SOLD, with nineteen acres, picturesque and 

very comfortable stone-built, gabled and creeper-clad 
COUNTRY HOUSE, containing four reception, eight 
or nine bed and dressing rooms, billiard room, well fitted 
bathroom; stabling, coach-house, ete.; two cottages; 
excellent water and drainage. Small farmery, VERY 
PRETTY GROUNDS, well timbered ; shrubberies, tennis 
lawn, ete.; large kitchen garden, orchards well stocked 
with full bearing fruit trees, greenhouse. Golf three miles 
Salmon and trout fishing and shooting can be rented. 
Price Freehold, £3,250.—Inspected and recommended by 
the Agents, Messrs. GippY & GIDDY, lla, Regent Street, 
aw. i. 








MUCH REDUCED PRICE. 


TUNBRIDGE 


500ft. above sea level, on the sand formation. 


veniences, including 


Street, S.W. 1. 


ABOUT HALF COST. 


WELLS 


O BE SOLD, this first-class FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, situate in a private road, 
on the best side of the favourite watering place. It is fitted with all modern con- 


ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 


Entrance lodge, lounge hall, four reception, billiard, fourteen bed and dressing, and two 
bathrooms; stabling, garage; farmery, cottage. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS. 


Productive gardens, glasshouses, and park paddocks of over six acres 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents, Messrs. Gippy & GIDDY, lla, Regent 





GIDDY & GIDDY, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, lla, REGENT STREET, S.W. 1. 











Telephone : 
4706 Gerrard (Two lines). 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


Telegrams: 
**Cornishmen, London.” 





A REMARKABLY CHOICE FREEHOLD 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 


enjoying a 
MAGNIFICENT SITUATION 
with 


WIDE LAND AND SEA VIEWS. 


THE LYMPNE CASTLE 


1} MILES WESTENHANGER STATION, 2} MILES SANDLING JUNCTION, 8 MILES FOLKESTONE, 10 MILES ASHFORD. 





ESTATE, 


KENT 


EXTENDING IN ALL TO 


ACRES 


including 


333 


THE HISTORIC CASTLE AND 
GROUNDS, 


A NUMBER OF SMALLER HOUSES, 


FARMHOUSES, BUILDINGS AND 
COTTAGES, 


together with sound Pasture and 
Accommodation Land. 


r have received instructions to SELL the above by Auction at Winchester House, E.C., at an early date, which will be hereafter 
TRESIDDER & CO. announced, Illustrated particulars with plans are now_in preparation and can be had in due course upon application to 
Messrs. RUSSELL-COOKE & Co., Solicitors, 11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2; Mr. ALFRED J. Burrows, Land Agent, Ashford, Kent, and 

THE AUCTIONEERS, Messrs. TRESIDDER & CO., 37, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 





£8,000 FREEHOLD. GOOD SPORTING DISTRICT. 

D EV ON S HIRE (1 mile main line station,550ft. 
up, good social and sporting 

district).-A charming COUNTRY HOUSE commanding 

inagnificent views and approached by carriage drive. 

Panelled lounge hall, billiard, 4 reception, 14 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. Co.’s 

water. Telephone. 

First-class stabling, garages, farmery, 2 cottages. Well 
wooded grounds, tennis and croquet lawns, walled in fruit 
and kitchen gardens, paddocks, glasshouses ; in all about 
10 acres. The whole property is in excellent order. » 
Details of TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (7885.) 





£3,000 FREEHOLD. £160 P.A. UNFURNISHED. 
SURREY (between Farnham and_ Aldershot. 
convenient for church, village, post, 
etc., 430ft. up in healthy and pretty district ).—A well-built 
RESIDENCE facing south, commanding beautiful views, 
standing in well-timbered grounds and approached from 
private road by carriage drive. 
Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 10 bedrooms. 
Co.’s gas and water. Good drainage. — 
Stabling. Secluded grounds of 3 acres, tennis court, 
flower and kitchen garden, orchard and woodland. 
Details of TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (815.) 








RESIDENCE IN PARK. 
TO LET, PARTLY cee P 
<4 d (three miles 
45 MILES N ORTH main line station, 200ft. 
up commanding delightful views).—A charming COUNTRY 
HOUSE, approached by two carriage drives with lodge 
entrances. 
Six reception, billiard, 23 bedrooms, three bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Green sand soil. 
Excellent stabling, garage, four cottages ; exceptionally 
attractive gardens and grounds, comprising spacious 
lawn, rock garden, water and alpine garden, walled kitchen 
garden, orchard and glasshouses, and 50 acres of grassland. 
Good mixed shooting; golf and hunting.—Details of 
TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle Street, W. 1. (7334.) 


£5,000 FREEHOLD. E 
KENT (4 hour London, 25Uft. up on sandy subsoil, 
convenient for church, post and telegraph, 
etc.).—Very attractive RESIDENCE in excellent order, 
facing south, commanding lovely views, approached by 2 
carriage drives, one with lodge. 

Hall, winter garden, 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 
Bathroom. Telephone. Co.’s water and gas. 
Stabling for 4, garage, man’s room, farmery. Beautifully 
timbered grounds, tennis lawn, kitchen and fruit gardens, 

glasshouses, 2 paddocks; in all about 11 acres. Golf. 
Details of TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St. W.1. (209.) 











£4,000 FREEHOLD. RECOMMENDED FROM 
. ‘ nig tn a 
~T (Woking station 1}? miles, 35 minutes 
SU RRE London; close to post, telegraph and 


Church; amidst rural surroundings)—A very attractive 
red brick, warm and dry house, modern conveniences. 
Billiard, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Electric light. Company's water. Main drainage. 

Excellent stabling, garage, cottage. Delightful pleasure 
grounds well timbered, croquet and tennis lawns, well 
stocked fruit and kitchen gardens, glasshouses and paddock 
in all about 5 acres. Boating, fishing and golf available. 
Details of TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (4457.) 

£150 PER ANNUM, UNFURNISHED. 
SURREY (1 mile Tongham Station; 400ft. up; 
1 mile golf).—Attractive RESIDENCE 
in good order, commanding extensive views. 

Billiard, 4 reception rooms, bathroom, 9 bedrooms. 
Stabling, garage, men’s rooms: Co.’s water and gas; old- 
world gardens, tennis lawn, paddock, in all 5 acres. 
Details of TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St.,W.1. (2213.) 

AY 7 ny) —Wilts, Oxon, Berks. Standing high. 
W AN TED. COUNTRY HOUSE; 38 reception, 
8-10 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Rent, Unfurnished, £100 
p.a., or would buy —Details to TRESiDDER & Co., 37, 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
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rt MABBETT & EDGE ae 


Gerrard 8550 ‘* Mabedges, London.”’ 
» 8551 127, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


(For continuation of advertisements see page xix.) 





IN A BEAUTIFUL SOUTHERN COUNTY 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
A GRAND SPORTING ESTATE OF 2,500 ACRES 


EASILY ACCESSIBLE FROM TOWN. 





ABSOLUTELY PERFECT IN EQUIPMENT, REPAIR AND DECORATIVE CONDITION. 
LITERALLY READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 
With delightful park, gardens, home farm and surrounding woodlands, Area about 450 ACRES. 
Phe Estate is magnific ntly timbered and comprises eight principal farms, numerous small holdings and cottages, and about 1,100 acres of valuable woodlands. 
For 


ABBETT & EDGE are favoured with instcuctions to ofter this charming Mansion for Sale Privately, with any area of the Estate that may be desired. 


tull particulars apply so Messrs. MABBEGT & EpGk, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. (Fo. 13,260.) 








PRELIMINARY NOTICE, LOVELY VIEWS OF ASHDOWN FOREST. 


SUSSEX 
FOREST ROW AND EAST GRINSTEAD. 


THE VERY VALUABLE FREEHOLD. RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
known as 
THE BRAMBLETYE ESTATE 
extending to an area of about 


1.800 ACRES 


comprising 
EXCEEDINGLY WELL ARRANGED COMFORTABLE MANSION OF MODERATE SIZE. 


Wel bailt of stone in the Tudor Style. Oak-panelled hall, suite of fine reception rooms, billiard room, about 23 bedrooms, three bathrooms; electric light, central heating; 


good garage: stabling for seventeen, 


SURROUNDED BY MOST BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS WITH LARGE LAKE, GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK AND WOODLANDS. 


WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 220 ACRES 


OR ANY ADDITIONAL AREA DESIRED. 


The remainder of the Estate comprises eleven principal farms, numerous small holdings, cottages and several remarkably attractive sites, suitable for private residences 


of superior class, 
ABOUT 320° ACRES OF VALUABLE WOODLANDS 
The agricultural portions are very moderately LET to excellent tenants, producing about £2,000 PER ANNUM. 


ABBETT & EDGE have received instructions to offer the above for SALE BY AUCTION, in Lots during the coming Season, if not previously Sold by 
Vi Private lreaty.—Illustrated particalars, plans and conditions of Sale, are in course of preparation, and may shortly be obtained of Messis. HASTIF, Solicitors, 
65, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 2; and of the Auctioneers, at their offices, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 
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Telephone: 
140 Mayfair. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


5, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1. 


Telegrams: 
“Submit, London.”’ 





45 MINUTES RAIL OF LONDON AND BRIGHTON 





MAY BE HAD WITH GROUNDS ONLY WITH 200 ACRES OR MORE, AS DESIRED. 
TO LET, UNFURNISHED, or FOR SALE. Personally inspected.—Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON. 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS TO THE 
DOWNS. 


PARK OF 120 ACRES. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE. 
having every convenience, OCCUPYING 
A PICKED POSITION ON A RIDGE, 
facing south, sheltered from the north, 
enjoying bracing air, and approached by 

drive. 

Four beautiful reception, lounge hall, 
fourteen bed and dressing and three bath- 
rooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, CO..S WATER. 
IN PERFECT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT. 
EXCELLENT GARAGE AND 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 

Well timbered, terraced gardens abutting 
on the park, 





G.W. RY. 


UNDER ONE HOUR'S RAIL 





Personally inspected and recommended.—Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON. 


EASY ACCESS OF RIVER. 
Station one mile, 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD 
BLACK & WHITE RESIDENCE 
APPROPRIATELY FITTED, 
PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 

CO.’S WATER. TELEPHONE. 
Sitting hall, dining, smoking, drawing and 
garden rooms, nine bedrooms, two bath- 

rooms, garave, 

VERY CHARMING GROUNDS 
with tennis lawn, stone-flagged rose garden 


with sundial, beautiful water garden, 
kitchen garden, plenty of large timber. 








5OOFT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, FACING S.W. 


with far distant views over the Hambledon Hills. 


YORKS 


(two miles from a station, eight from Ripon), 


Hla BE LET, FURNISHED, very interesting 

old-world RESIDENCE, built of brick and stone, 

and containing 

HALL WITH JACOBEAN STAIRCASE UNIQUE 

AND ORIGINAL REFECTORY WITH GROINED 
CEILING ; 


three other reception rooms, servants’ hall, ete., nine 
bedrooms, bathroom, Stabling, garage, cottage: choice 
old pleasure grounds, croguet lawn, kitchen garden all 
nicely timbered. Fishing available. Photos: personally 
inspected.—Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, London, W. 1. 





KNIGHT’S FARM. BANBURY 
Pwo-and-a-half miles trom a station. 
SIX MILES FROM THE MARKET TOWN OF 
BANBURY. 
Comprising some of the richest grazing land in’ the 
Midlands, capable of carrying a large head of stock, with 
excellent farmhouse and buildings, 
TOTAL AREA 390 ACRES 
TITHE AND LAND TAX FREE 
URTIS & HENSON have received instruction 


to offer the above by AUCTION at an early date, 
5, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 











Telephone: 
7010 Mayfair. 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


ESTATE AGENTS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 1. 
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4 % es ites SS 
USSEX (South Downs)..-RESIDENCE, in Early 

S English half timbered style, erected on a beautifully 
wooded site some years since; standing on an elevated 
plateau, it contains very fine hall 35ft. by 26ft. and 25ft. 
high, drawing room 26ft. by 24ft., panelled library 36ft. 
by 18ft., dining room 25ft. square, morning room, eleven 
bedrooms, three bathrooms, and offices. 

Electric light. Central heating. 

Company's water. 

The House is exceptionally well fitted. 

There are garage, cottage, laundry, and all necessary 
appurtenances, the grounds are very attractive, and the 
whole Estate extends to 100 ACRES, 

ineluding meadow and down land. 

WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 

Wok. 

















BERKS. 


High ground. very favourite district 


FOR SALE, 


Ready for occupation and fitted with moderu 
conveniences, incuding electric light and heating. 


Very fine lounge hall, four reception rooms, billiard 
room, full offices, fourteen to sixteen bedrooms, three 
bathrooms. 

COTTAGE. 


STABLING. GARAGE, 


Exceptional grounds and parklands, well timbered. 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, WINK- 
WORTH & CO., 48 Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1. 
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EREFORDSHIRE. A MANOR HOUSE of the 

WILLIAM AND MARY PERLOD., in perfect order, 

fitted with modern improvements, including HEATING 

and ELECTRIC LIGHT, and containing some very 

beautiful and unique old fittings, PANELLING, plaster- 
work, ete. 


Very large lounge hall (see photo.), three reception 
rooms, thirteen bed and dressing rooms, two bath 
rooms, and offices. Garaae, stahling, cottages 
charming old grounds with ent yew aud box hedu 


kitchen garden, and grassland 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. 
WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Maytair, London, 
eae 








SOUTH DEVON, NEAR TOTNES. 
O BE LET, Unfurnished, for a term of seven or four- 
teen years, from March 25th next, a charming HOUSE, 
known as “SOUTHFORD”; containing entrance hall, 
three sitting rooms, eight bedrooms, and dressing room, 
bathroom, and two upstairs w.c.’s; good kitchen and usual 
offices ; with gardens and pleasure grounds, cottage, stabling 
and land; good water supply and drainage. The Property 
comprises in all about eight acres situate in the village of 
Staverton, close to the River Dart.—--For particulars and 
orders to view apply to Messrs. CLUTTON, 5, Great College 
Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 1; or J. GOULD DREw, 
15, Queen Street, Exeter. 


XV TH CENTURY. MANOR HOUSE _ on 

Cotswolds, unspoilt specimen, with mullion 
windows, picturesque gables; four reception rooms (some 
are panelled), fine Elizabethan stairease, ten bedrooms, 
offices: garden terraces, grounds, paddocks, fourteen acres. 
Freehold, tithe free, £3,500.—Messrs. RUTTER, 37, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London. 





XVIitTH CENTURY RESIDENCE, 


UCKINGHAMSHIRE (one-and-a-half miles station» 

25 miles London; high situation). — Containing 

four large. reception, twelve bedrooms, offices; gardens, 

grounds, paddocks, ten acres. Price only £2,500.—‘* 9491,” 

Messrs. RUTTERS, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. More 
land could be had adjoining. 





O BE SOLD, or let, or leased, Furnished, historic 
partly Tudor MANSION; 30 bedrooms, three bath, 
eight reception and usual offices; good stabling; garage ; 
electric light, telephone; independent heating; beautiful 
pleasure grounds and park well timbered, six acres lake. 
About 2,000 acres good shooting, another 3,000 might be 
rented. One mile from town and station, 40 miles from 
London.—Apply Major JEUDWINE, Estate Office Bibury, 
Glos 


HROPSHIRE—To be LET at Lady Day, desirable 
RESIDENCE, containing three reception reoms, six 
bedrooms and servants’ quarters Larged walled garden, 
thirteen acres land; stabling for four. Close to Chureh, 
post and telegraph. Main line station three miles. Apply 
LUCAS SALT & GLOVER, Solicitors, Wem, Salop. 





Striking Bargain. Cost £13,000.) Price reduced to £6,500 


INDHEAD (Surrey ; 800ft, above sea level with fine 
views).—-A very substantially built modern Freehold 
RESIDENCE, standing in its own well-matured grounds of 
over four acres, with lodge entrance ; eleven bed and dressing, 
three bathrooms, billiard, and five reception rooms; good 
stabling and garage with rooms over; electric light Company’s 
water; sandy soil. Express trains from Town to Haslemere 
in 70 minutes.—Strongly recommended by REGINALD C. 8. 
EVENNETT, Land and Estate Avnet. Haslemere and at 
Farnham 
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Telephone Nos. 
Gerrard 746 & 747. 


MESSRS. TROLLOPE 


Estate and Land Agents, Surveyors and Auctioneers, 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton S8&q. 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq. 
5, Victoria St., Westminster, 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1. 8.W. 





UNDER AN HOUR FROM LONDON 


HIGH AND BRACING STATION ONE MILE. 
1 ACRES. and a tine HOUSE IN PERFECT 

8 ORDER, oak-panelied hall, billiard room, four 
reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, f. ur baths, 
excellent offices. 


TELEPHONE. 
CO.’S WATER. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Beautiful pleasure grounds, glasshouses. 
Ample stabling, garage. 


Two sets of farmbuildings, bailiff’s house, and several 
cottages, 


FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 


Highly recommended by Sole Agents, Messrs. TROLLOPE, 
25, Mount Street, London, W. (5149.) 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


Four miles from Forest Row, three miles from the golf 
links, close to village. 500ft. above sea. 


FOR SALE. 
PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE: lounge 


hall, four charming reception rooms, complete offices, 
eleven bedrooms, two baths, etc. 


EXCELLENT STABLING, GARAGE, 
FARMBUILDINGS, FOUR COTTAGES. 


Two acres of pleasure grounds, five acres of pine woods, 
and the entire area is about 


90 ACRES. 


Apply Messrs. TROLLOPE, 25, Mount Street, London, W. 
(A 2487.) 





MIDLANDS 
EXCELLENT HUNTING. GOLF ONE MILE, 
Accessible to 
MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, ETC. 
To be Sold 
AN UNIQUE AND CHOICE ESTATE OF 

165 ACRES 

comprisng 
STATELY GEORGIAN MANSION, 
Oak panelled lounge, billiard room, three reception rooms, 
twenty bedrooms, three baths, etc. 
MODEL STABLING. 

Garage for three cars. Farmery and cottages. 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE OLD GROUNDS AND 
PARKLAND. 

Electric light. The whole place is in first-class order. 

Apply Messrs. TROLLOPE, 25, Mount Street, London, 
W.1. (6906.: 
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GEORGIAN HOUSE OF 


Facing South, commanding fine views, and replete with every modern convenience. 


GUILDFORD DISTRICT 


DIGNITY 


FINE OAK FLOORS. 


EXCELLENT WOODWORK AND PANELLINGS. 


Billiard room, large dining and drawing rooms, lounge hall, eleven good bed and 
dressing rooms, two bathrooms; garage, stabling, men’s rooms, lodge. 


Lighting and heating; gardens and grassland. 


£8,500 


Apply Messrs. TROLLOPE, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. (4 1361.) 














, LAND AND ESTATE 
AGENTS. 


WILSON & CO. 


14, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1. 


Telephone and Telegrams: Mayfair 5701. 


AUCTIONEERS 
AND VALUERS. 





BY ORDER2OF THE TRUSTEE OF THE LATE ALEXANDER McKIBBIN, Esq. 


WANBOROUGH MANOR, 


ON THE NOTED 


ruts VALUABLI 


FREEHOLD 
MANORIAL ESTATE 


1.703 ACRES 
neluding 280 acres of 
well timbered woodland 
with this 
FINE OLD 
XVITH CENTURY 


RESIDENCE 


HOGS BACK, MIDWAY BETWEEN FARNHAM 





SURREY 


AND GUILDFORD, 


Two other Residences: 


“FLEXFORD HOUSE” 
and 


“INWOOD BARN,” 


and several 
EXCELLENT HOLDINGS, 
with 
rFARMSTEADS, BUILDINGS, 
COTTAGES, ete, 
All (with the exception of the 
woodland, which is in hand) 


well let, at old rentals, amount- 


ing to 
PER £2.114 ANNUM. 
LAND TAX REDEEMED 


and tor the greater part 
TITHE FREE. 


WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY MESSRS, WILSON & CO. at Winchester House, Old Broad street; London, E.C., at an early date, 


Solicitors Messrs. Layvron, SoN & CALDER, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 


unless previously disposed of privately. 


Auctioneers’ Offices : 


14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W, 1. 
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EE tt, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. raopnone 


Gerrard 3003 


— 6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. _ 





CENTRE OF THE PYTCHLEY HUNT, 


TO BE SOLD. 


DOMESTIC TUDOR MANSION 

needing some reconstruction after fire, with 
FINE HUNTING STABLING, 
garage, electric plant, cottages, 

BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 

and valuable grass farm, ali splendidly timbered. In all about 
236 ACRES. 
Inspected and strongly recommended; 


Price, tull particulars, plans and photographs trom the Sole Agents, Messrs. Jous D 
Woon & Co., as above. (50,652.) 





. ah y - 
NORTH OXON 
FAVOURITE PART, 
Close to village, church, and R.C. church, post and telegraph, and station. 
THIS FINE OLD STONE HOUSE WITH STONE SLAB ROOF 
and leaded casement windows restored at great expense and fine old oak staircase. 
FOUR RECEPTION, EIGHT BEDROOMS, TWO BATHROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ HALL, ETC. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. STABLING FOR FIVE, 
Beautiful grounds with stone flagged paths, rose and yew hedges, productive kite! 
garden, etc. 
TO BE SOLD OR LET FURNISHED. 


Full particulars of Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co, (50,535.) 





SOMERSETSHIRE 


THIS BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL TUDOR RESIDENCE 
standing ina 
WELL TIMBERED PARK 


300ft. above sea on gravel soil, with long carriage drives with lodge entrance, About 
eighteen bed, bath, excellent suite of reception rooms and hall. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD WORLD GROUNDS. 
TO BE SOLD WITH 196 ACRES 


including four cottages or remainder of estate up to NEARLY 2,000 ACRES, bounded 
by fishing river, might be acquired, 


Particulars from Messrs. ROBERT LOVE & Sons, Chard or Messrs. JOHN D.W 
and Co. (7470.) 














oh An bh Pare 
I > kK R K S 
(Favourite residential district near station and handy tor Londen). 
Charming RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY with late 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Twelve bed, bath, four reception rooms; stabling, garage; gas and water laid 
electric light. Beautiful gardens and small park, in all 
34 ACRES 
The whole quite recently the subject ot a very considerable expenditure 
TO BE SOLD. OR HOUSE AND 20 ACRES ONLY, 
AT MODERATE PRICE. 


JOHN D. Wooo & Co., as above. (10,368.) 





IN A FAVOURITE PART OF KENT, 
HALF-A-MILE FROM STATION, 300FT, ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE 
XVITH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
tormerly an old monastery, part of the old palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury 


with courtiers’ close at back of house and the old ruins. The House is full of fine old 
oak beams, and in the hall is a fresco painted by the Monks, 


Sixteen bed and dressing. Three bathrooms. Three cottages. 
Four reception. Stabling. Telephone 


COMPANY'S GAS AND WATER, MODERN DRAINAGE, 
25 ACRES, 
including lake of about an acre well below the level of the House, beautifully shaded 
pleasure grounds and productive kitchen garden, and the remainder grassland. 
FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE, 
JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (3413.) 








JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 6, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 








SWAYLANDS, PENSHURST 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM TONBRIDGE JUNCTION, UNDER ONE HOUR FROM TOWN, 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 


IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


of about 


900 ACRES 


Nitkd Jy 





Comprising 


HANDSOME MODERN MANSION 


with fine suite of enterta’n’ng and other apartments, including music rooms, ballrooms, billiard room, large and small dining rooms, double drawing room, 


25 principal bed and dressing rooms, Winter garden and orangery. Beautiful views are obtained from the principal apartments. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S WATER. TELEPHONE INSTALLED. 


Well timbered park, magniticent ground, with unique rock garden and ornamental pool. Ample stabling rooms for men. Houses for coachman, electrician and 
chauffeur, 


HOME FARM WITH MODEL LAUNDRY AND DAIRY. SEVEN AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 
THERE ARE THIRTY COTTAGES ON THE ESTATE, 


Many county seats and places of interest are within a radius of about ten miles. 


THE MANSION WOULD BE SOLD WITH A LESS AREA IF REQUIRED. 


Full particulars of the Sole Agents, Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. (9390.) 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. |B Telephone: 3066 Mayfair (4 lines). 
AND 
WALTON & LEE, 100, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Telephone: 146 Central, Edinburgh. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page xv.) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


XV. 


WALTON & LEE 





By order of the Trustees—Mrs. Horne, Deceased. 
SURREY 


(Within one-and-a-quarter miles of the Town and Station of 
Reigate, and about three miles from Redhill Junction.) 
ee 





TIAL PROPERTY, * PARK HOUSE,” Reigate ; com- 
prising @ modern Residence containing outer and inner hetc. 
three reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room and offices. Gas and water laid on; main drainage; 
stabling, two garages ; entrance lodge and cottage ; small farm- 
buildings ; well-timbered pleasure grounds, fruit and 
vegetable gardens, glasshouses and paddocks, extending in all 
to ut EIGHT-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 
Possessing valuable road frontages. To be offered by 
AUCTION by Messrs. 

KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY (in conjunction 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDEN 





with Messrs. HARRIE STACEY & SON), at the Hanover 
Square Estate Room, on Tuesday, January 2Ist, 1919, at 

»30 p.m. (unless previously Sold Privately). 

Solicitors, Messrs. JANSON, COBB, PEARSON & CO., 22, 
College Hill, E.C. 4: Estate Agents, Messrs. HARRIE STACEY 
and SoN, Redhill and Tadworth; Auctioneers, Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTIEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1 





HERTS 


In the beautiful and convenient district of Hatfield. 





SOLD, DESIRABLE 


: i BE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, well appointed up-to-date Residence 
amidst finely timbered grounds, gardens and grassland of 


about 
TEN ACRES. 


Two halls, five reception, sixteen bed and dressing, 
and complete offices, including laundry, 


bath, 


Stabling for five, 


DUD garage and cottage; 
electric light ; 


modern drainage ; 


central heating, 
good water supply. 


HUNTING AND GOLF. 


Full particulars of a. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W. 1. (F 2410.) 


By order me! the Executors of the Rev. Edward White 


Decease 


MIDDL ESEX & HERTFORDSHIRE 
BORDERS 


About one mile from Mill Hill (M. Ry.), and Hale Stations 
(G.N. Ry.), respectively, four miles from Hendon, and ten 
iniles by road from the Marble Arch 





HE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


HILDA’S MOUN Highwood Hill: containing 
BRM hall, two Baie hy rooms, nine bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen, scullery, ete. Water laid) on, 
Surrounded by shady well-timbered pleasure grounds and 
kitchen garden of about three-quarters of an acre. 
TO BE OFFERED BY AUCTION, 

at the HANOVER SQUARE ESTATE ROOM, on Tuesday 
February llth, 1919, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold 
Privately). 

Solicitors, Messrs. FREEMAN & SON, 50a, George Streer, 
Hanover Square, W. Auctioneers, Messrs, KNIGHT 





FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1 





500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, ONE OF THE 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD 


OF ABOUT 





THE SOUTH AND EAST FRONTS. 


FINEST SITES 


SURREY 


IN SURREY, 


HILLS 


RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


122) ACRES 
TO BE SOLD. 


SUBSTANTIAL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 
containing 


Fine reception hall, five entertaining rooms, sixteen 
bed and dressing rooms, and three bathrooms. 
COMPANY'S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
MODERN SANITATION, 


ENTRANCE LODGE. STABLING. GARAGE, 
FARMBUILDINGS AND COTTAGES. 


40 MINUTES FROM TOWN, pesciacinnss hf A-QUARTER MILES 


3 FROM STATION, 


° 





HALL. 
MATURED GROUNDS WITH WOODLAND AND UNIQUE ROCK GARDEN, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN WITH GLASSHOUSES, AND MEADOWLAND. 
Full particulars of Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1 





SOUTHERN HOME COUNTY 


Close to the coast. In a picturesque. interesting old town. 





T° BE SOLD, a unique and unusually interesting 
historical RESIDENCE (* A SHOW HOUSE ”), 
dating from the XVth_ century. carefully restored whilst 
studiously preserving its original characteristics including 
quaint carved mouldings, panelling, etc. 


Contains hall, three reception rooms (all finely panelled), 
nine bedrooms, bathrooms and offices ; stabling, coach-house, 


OLD WORLD GROUNDS. 


including full-sized tennis lawns and bounded by a river, 
Exceptionally good golfing facilities. 

\ portion of the valuable contents could also be purchased. 
og FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1 
210, 


CHESHIRE 





WITH FIRST CLASS RAILWAY FACILITIES 
FOR SALE, A VALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATE, 
EXTENDING TO UPWARDS OF 
700 ACRES 


Including a modernised and up-tc-date Residence, standing 
in a small park and containing two halls, four reception 
rooms, eighteen bed and dressing and three bathroom:. 
STABLING, GARAGE, ETC 

INEXPENSIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS. 

Home farm and four other valuable dairy farms, each 
with good house and buildings, several smali holdings and 
cottages. 

The residence, grounds and park would be Sold separately 
or with one or more of the farms if desired. 





* BEYTON HOUSE 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 





EORGIAN RESIDENCE with 35 ACRES, for 


SALE, FREEH( 

Three reception rooms, winter garden, gun room and 
ground floor domestic offices, fourteen bed and dressing 
rooms, and two bathrooms. 


Electric light, heating by radiators ; water from artesian 
well, pumped by engine to the top of the house ; modern 
drainage; stabling and garage, two cottages; matured 
grounds with tennis and croquet 'awns, walled kitchen and 
fruit gardens, with well-wooded parkland adjoining. 


Full particulars of the Sole 
and Sons, Land Agents, Bury St. 


LACY SCoTt 
=. Messrs. 


Agents, Messrs. 


Edmunds, 








(10,2 aener FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. Telephone: 3066 Mayfair (4 lines). 
WALTON & LEE, 100, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Telephone: 146 Central, Edinburgh. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley's advertisements continued on page xiv.) 
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ourrara, S000. COLLINS & COLLINS  ‘“tnosvinon seuane wi 











HAMPSHIRE 


Within easy reach of main line station whence London is reached within one-and-a-half hours 


IN AN EXTREMELY HEALTHY SITUATION SURRCUNDED BY FINE OPEN COUNTRY 


1,000 brace of Partidges shot in a season. AVERAGE BAG OF 800 TO 900 BRACE. MILE OF GOOD TROUT FISHING. 


3,000 ACRES 


ot which 1,800 are in hand being farmed on modern lines with complete steam tackle. 


DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


ipon Which a considerable sum of money has been spent in up-to-date improvements. Four charming reception rooms, nineteen bedrooms and three bathrooms. 


The hall and principal reception rooms are panelled in oak and have oak polished floors. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING MODERN SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. NEWLY DECORATED THROUGHOUT. 


EXPENSIVE MANTELPIECES AND FIREPLACES. HARDWOOD DOORS: 


\LL THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS FACE DUE SOUTH AND ARE EXTREMELY LIGHT AND SUNNY. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS WITH IMMENSE YEW AND SPECIMEN TREES 
TENNIS LAWNS, LARGE WALLED-IN KITCHEN GARDEN: 
CLOSE TO PICTURESQUE VILLAGE. 
SUPERIOR BALLIFE’S HOUSE, EXCELLENT HOME FARMBUILDINGs. 
NEW AGENTS’ RESIDENCE IN OLD ENGLISH STYLE WITH LEADED WINDOWS. TWO DAIRIES, EXCELLENT MOTOR GARAGE AND STABLES. 


Particulars of the Owners, Agents, Messrs, COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 





COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 











ec Rae eee” Sr COPE TD, LAD. see we 


Telephone: Central 147. Telephone: Mayfair 76. 
PUBLISHERS OF “‘THE SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH ESTATES REGISTER.” 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE SALE OR PURCHASE OF ESTATES, COAL OR IRON ORE MINES IN GREAT BRITAIN, PLEASE CONSULT US 
CONSULTATIONS FREE, OUR BUSINESS IS REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEERS AND LAND AGENTS, WE ARE LAND EXPERTS. 


TO BE SOLD EARLY IN 1919. 


AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS, PLANS AND PARTICULARS ARE NOW BEING PREPARED. 


THE SALING GROVE ESTATE, NEAR BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


COMPRISING A SMALL MANSION OR GENTLEMAN FARMER’S RESIDENCE; THREE RECEPTION, BILLIARD ROOM, TWELVE BEDROOMS, 
BATH, LAVATORY, AND GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES 


PRETTY PLEASURE GROUNDS, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, A LITTLE GLASS AND 
1,040 ACRES 


OF GOOD EASILY WORKED LAND DIVIDED INTO CONVENIENT FARMS WITH SUITABLE HOUSES AND BUILDINGS, RENTS (ALL LET) 
ABOUT £1,200 A YEAR. OUIGOINGS ABOUT £110 A YEAR. LAND TAX REDEEMED AND NO GT, TITHE. 


CASTIGLIONE & SCOTT, LTD., AUCTIONEERS. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT: 
Instructed by Capt. The Hon. Charles Bateman-Hanbury. 


THE BROME AND OAKLEY ESTATES, EYE, SUFFOLK 


THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATES IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES; THEY COMPRISE TWO MEDIUM SIZE RESIDENCES 
IN THE MIDST OF CHARMING GARDENS, COMMANDING FINE VIEWS OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 


THE ESTATES EXTEND TO ABOUT 8,000 ACRES OF GOOD AGRICULTURAL LAND DIVIDED INTO FARMS OF CONVENIENT SIZE, SMALL 
HOLDINGS, ETC. THE TIMBER IS A FEATURE OF THE ESTATES; IT COMPRISES SOME OF THE FINEST OAK, ELM AND OTHER TREES IN 


THE MARKET. 
CASTIGLIONE & SCOTT, LTD. 


WILL SELL THE ABOVE ESTATE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS AT AN EARLY DATE (unless it is Sold privately). 


ANTED TO PURCHASE ESTATES IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES.—Low ground and sporting properties. Our clients 
will buy any good Estate trom 1,000 acres upwards ; no estate is too large. Good market prices will be paid, no publicity. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE LARGE AND SMALL COLLIERIES in Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland. 


ANTED TO PU RCHASE, a good COUNTRY HOUSE; three or four reception rooms, about twelve bedrooms; in a pretty park with good views; 
W land trom 200 to 500 acres, price according to extent of land The House may be in Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Northants, or two hours uorun of London, 
but it must be 400ft. or more above sea level.— Particulars from Owners or Agents, from whom no commission is required. 


ont ce CASTIGLIONE & SCOTT, LTD. my tory aca 


19, Hanover Square, W. 82, Castle Street 














lesdo. 


US 


Dec. 28th, 1918.] 


Telegrams: 
“Estate, c/o Harrods, London.” 
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XVii. 


Telephone Nos. 
Western One (85 lines). 


BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 1.,5 AND AT BYFLEET, SURREY. 





SHOOTING. FISHING. HUNTING BOATING, 


ORFOLK.—A fine Residential ESTATE of over 

400 acres, With a tine Georgian Residence. standing 

high up and commanding extensive views, and containing 

panelled lounge hall, six reception rooms, 20 bed and 

lressing rooms, six bathrooms, complete domestic otlices 
with servants’ hall. 

STABLING. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT GARAGE, 


TWO LODGES. SEVERAL COTTAGES 
BEAUTIFUL PARK WITH LAKE 
Home Farm with model dairy, ete. 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





NEAR ASHDOWN FOREST. 
USSEX (in a notedly beautiful district, 350ft. above 
sea level on sand-rock soil with panoramic views. 
—ForSALE, a charming NORMAN SHAW RESIDENCE, 
approached by well kept drive with lodge entrance. 


Entrance hall. Billiard room. | Two bathrooms. 
Three to four revetion| Fifteen bed and} Complete offices. 
rooms. dressing rooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. RADIATORS. 
Stabling forfour. Garage. Outbuildings. Fourcottages. 
Uncommonly beautiful grounds with some fine timber, 
together with Home Farm and quaint old farmhouse, the 
total area being about 
40 ACRES. 


Golf and Shooting. Might be let on lease. Inspected 
and strongly recommended. 
HARRODS ESTATE OFFHES, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 








PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD. 


ORCESTERSHIRE (in a favourite part) on 


high ground, with extensive views). 
A CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 


with oak beams, ete., and standing in about tive acres 

of well-timbered grounds. 

TENNIS LAWN, ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
GRASSLAND, ETC. 


Large lounge hall, three reception rooms. eight bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
CENTRAL HEATING. STABLING. 


HarRops Estate OFFICES, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 








EXCEPTIONALLY FINE HOUSE TO BE SO TD 
SANDY SOIL. SPLENDID VIEWS. 


W OKING (30 to 40 minutes of Town, unexpected]y 

in the market).—-A very beautiful COUNTRY 
HOUSE, exceptionally well arranged and beautifully 
fitted with mahogany doors and oak floors, ete.: con- 
taining three reception rooms (two 27ft. by 21it.), billiard 
rooms, ten bedrooms, two well fitted bathrooms, servants’ 
hall, and excellent offices and garage. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. HEATING. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. CO!S WATER. 
The grounds are delightfully laid out and comprise 
terrace walk, tennis and croquet lawns, rose, Dutch and 

kitehen gardens, extending in all to 
TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. % 
The whole forming an ideal Property. : 
Strongly recommended. 
HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 


z 





— 
HANTS AND WILTS DOWNS. 
ALISBURY (close to and with magnificent views 
of many miles extending to the New Forest and other 
parts)—GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE, unusually 
well built and splendidly fitted and ready for immediate 
occupation, occupying a charming position on the Downs 
in a healthy and bracing situation. Contains three recep- 
tion rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms. and 
offices ; prettily !aid-out grounds of 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES, 
nexpensive to maintain: central heating, electric light, 
main water and drainage. All modern conveniences. 
A SMALL CHOICE PROPERTY. 
£4,500. 


Open to offer. Inspected and strongly recommended. 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 











£3,000. 
High ground near station. 


ITCHIN (Herts; about 45 minutes from Town). 
A well planned picturesque RESIDENCE, occupying 
an elevated and secluded position, containing : 7 

Oak panelled hall, three reception rooms, 
seven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and 
excellent domestic offices ; leaded casements, 
electric light; Company’s water and gas, 

main drainage. 

Attractively arranged well timbered pleasure grounds, 
including rose trees, flower borders and kitchen garden ; 
well built entrance lodge, workshop and garage ; the whole 
covering an area of one-and-a-half acres, 


HARRODS] ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, §.W.1. 








MAGNIFICENT POSITION, 
Luxuriously appointed aud beautifully planned 


EITH AND HOLMBURY. HILLS.--Excep- 
tionally delightful PROPERTY of medium extent, 
with every possible modern convenience including lighting, 
heating, Company's water, four splendidly fitted bath- 
rooms, teak and ash = panelling, charming inner hall, 
attractive drawing room with lounge, morning room, 
study, dining room, splendid billiard room, smoking 
room, and tea lounge, very complete and useful domestic 
office, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, bathrooms, ete 


BEAUTIFULLY MATURED GROUNDS 


terraced lawns, charming ornamental pond, fine forest 
trees, pleasure grounds, ete., in all about 
FHIRTEEN ACRES 


cottages, outbuildings ; sandy soil, 
miles from gol, and an 


Stabling, garage ; 
near church and post office, three 
easy drive from station 


Absolutely an ideal Property Ga every wat 
Luspected and strougly recommended. 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, S.W. | 








PRICE £2,000, 


EYBRIDGE (40 minutes from town, choice 
situation, high ground on sand and gravel). 
Attractive Freehold RESIDENCE, containing thirteen 
bed and dressing rooms, three reception rooms, bath, ete. ; 
electric light; main drainage, Co.’s water; telephone 


TASTEPULLY LAID-OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


Tennis lawn, kitchen garden, and squash racquet court, 
Particulars from Sole Agents, 
HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, S.W. 1 





PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD. 
USSEXCOAST (two-and-a-half miles from Hastings 


and one mile from the sea and golf links).—An 
excellent stone built RESIDENCE, over 400ft up, and 
commanding fine land and sea views. ‘Twelve bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, billiard room, lounge hall, three large 
reception rooms ; electric light: Co.’s water:  stabling, 
garage, two lodges, ample outbuildings. 
Well timbered and = beautifully laid-onut gardens and 
grounds of over 
TWELVE ACRES. 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, 5.W. 1 





ON HIGH GROUND. TEN MILES FROM TOWN, 


TANMORE (borders of Middlesex and Herts, ten 
minutes from railway station and golf course). 
Compact RESIDENCE, containing eight 
FREEHOLD, bedrooms, three reception rooms, bath, and 
£2,500. usual offices, in a magnificent position, 
Company's water. Gas. Main drainage. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS OF ABOUT TWO ACRES, 


including some fine old forest trees, kitchen and flower 
gardens, orchard, lawns, ete. Sole Agents, 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





100068. FREEHOLD 


ORTHING (in the best) part)—-A_ well-built 
W RESIDENCE, standing in a pretty garden, and 
containing six bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, two 
reception rooms ; gas, Company’s water, main drainage, 
greenhouse, etc. Possession March Quarter. 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, Brompton Road, 5.W. 1. 
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W. 


Telephone No. 


HUGHES & SON, 

ESTATE AGENTS, 
2) COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
210. 





{SELECTIONS OF ESTATES AND HOUSES IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND AND WALES, SENT ON 
RECEIPT OF REQUIREMENTS. 


REPUTED TO HAVE 


BEEN A LODGE OF KING JOH? 





stone-built gabled COUNTRY 
TOVIt. up, close to a 
magnificent views 


G’ee: Charming old 
RESIDENCE, in good order, 
picturesque village, and commanding 


over the Wye Valley and Welsh Hills; containing lounge 
hall, two reception rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom, and 
offices: stabling; studio; tennis lawn, orcharding and 
paddock, in all about five acres. Price £1,600.--HUGHES 
and SON, Bristol 


HEREFORD AND MONMOUTH BORDERS. 


OUNTRY RESIDENCE (standing high in a 
pretty district); containing three reception, nine 


stabling, garage ; 
about 20 acres 


bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offices ; 
pleasure and kitchen gardens, pastureland, 





water laid on. Good educational and sporting facilities 
Price £3,000.--HUGHES & SON, Bristol. 
NOMERSET ti - 2 pretty part, one mile of station). 
ME NTRY RESIDENCE, on twofloors, with verandahs 
facing South, 25 “oft. up, On limestone soil; containing 
three reception, cight bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
lavatory (h. and ¢.); small stabling and other outbuildings : 
measure and kitchen gardens, extending to about one acre. 
Price £1,400.—-HUGHES & SON, Bristol. 
WITHIN FOUR MILES OF BRISTOL. 
O'8ex FASHIONED COUNTRY RESI- 
DE , in beautifully timbered grounds of about 


The accommodation comprises double hall, 
rooms, cleven bedrooms, bathroom, con- 
offices, several rooms panelled, two stair- 
stabling for seven horses; cottage ; 
Close to village, with church 
links within one mile. Price 
Bristol. 


three acres. 
three reception 
venient domestic 
eases; Co.’s water; 
pleasure and kitchen gardens. 
and telegraph office. Golf 
only £2,750.--HUGHES & SON, 





LAND, KSTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, or Lease, with option 

of purchase, within 40 minutes of London Bridges or 
Waterloo, well-built HOUSE in good condition ; containing, 
four reception rooms, eight or ten bedrooms, two baths, 
three w.c.’s, and good domestic offices ; motor garage and 
good garden, Designed by architect of good repute ; 
accommodation on two floors only preferred. Company's 
water; electric light and main drainage essential. State 
if central heating and if gas is available.--J. H. Rowinson. 
2, Littleworth Close, Esher. 


ANTED TO RENT OR BUY femme liate 
posse ssion not necessary) COUNTRY size 
requiring two or three indoor and one ait gt see ci s 
High and dry situation > southern, south-western or western 
county." A 4130," c/o Cot [NTRY LIFE Offices, 20. Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W. 


VWYANTIED TO LEASE, COUNTRY HOUSE, 
on high ground, not clay. in the North Riding of York: 
Northumberland. About fifteen to 
bathrooms, and electric light; 20 or 30 








shire, Durham, or 
eighteen bedrooms, 
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E. J. CARTER BANKS![& BENNETT 


AUCTIONEERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 7, LONDON ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 


6, HIGH STREET, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX), and LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 17 97 . 





O BE SOLD, a beautifully situated COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, about two-and-a-half miles from Ton- 
bridge Station, an important junction on the 8. E. Railway, 
and three-and-a-half miles from Tunbridge Wells, with fast 
services of trains to London. Secluded in its charming 
grounds, approached by a carriage drive, with lodge at entrance, 
the House contains entrance porch, entrance hall fitted with 
stove, the floor being of polished oak. DRAWING ROOM, 
DINING ROOM, MORNING ROOM, gentleman’s lavatory, 
w.c., and pantry fitted with sink and h. and c. water supplies. 
Approached by principal and secondary staircases are seven 
excellent bedrooms, two dressing rooms, two excellent bath- 
rooms fitted with h. and c. water supplies. Housemaid’s 
pantry fitted with sink and h. and c. Linen room, boxroom, 
etc. The domestic offices are very complete and convenient, 
and include housekeeper’s room, butler’s bedroom, kitchen , 
scullery, fitted with copper, ware sink and h. and c. and soft 
water supplies, larder and dairy, wine cellar. The house is 
heated by radiators, electric light is installed ; Company's 
water is laid on. The aspect is due south. The stabling is 
situated at a convenient distance from the residence and 
includes double coach-house, stable, and accommodation for 
groom, including sitting room, kitchen and three bedrooms. 
Small farmery, which includes two-stalled stable, piggeries, 
and stores. The grounds are of a very beautiful character, 
well timbered, and include lawns, tennis lawn, ornamental 
pond, shrubberies, kitchen garden, orcharding and paddocks, 
the total extent being about fourteen acres. Large heated 
peach house, greenhouse and potting shed.—Apply CARTER 
and Co., as above. 





EXECUTORS’ SALE. 

About one-and-a-half miles from the town of Tunbridge 
Wells (with its fast services of trains to London within the 
hour), about 400ft. above sea level. 

OR SALE, a delightful miniature ESTATE, com- 

prising a charmingly placed, creeper-clad Residence, 

most conveniently arranged on two floors, approached by a 
carriage drive, about 200 vards in length. south aspect. 

The following accommodation is afforded: entrance hall, 
drawing room, dining room, study, heated conservatory, 
housekeeper’s room, and ample domestic offices. There is 
excellent cellarage. Approached by principal and secondary 
staircases are twelve bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. 

Double coach-house or garage, three-stall stable, harness 
room, large covered washing yards. 

There are also two capital cottages. 
class buildings 

The grounds are of an exceptionally delightful character 
and have been laid out with great taste with lawns, double 
tennis lawn, bamboo walk, rose pergola, herbaceous borders, 
rose garden and rockery; a fine avenue of lime trees and 
pretty woodland and other winding walks. There is a walled 
kitchen garden, two other prolific kitchen gardens, orchard, 
ornamental water and pastureland, the whole Estate being 
about 20 ACRES. In addition to the conservatory there are 
two good heated glasshouses and a range of heated forcing 
pits. The timber includes choice specimens of ornamental 
timber. also copper beech, lime oak, fir, etc. The Post Office 
telephone is installed; Company’s water is laid on. The 
Property has been excellently kept, the gardens being in 
perfect condition, and the land is also in good heart. This 
Property has not been in the market for a great number of 
years, and can be strongly recommended by the Agents, 
CARTER & Co., as above. ae 


RICE £2,800, SUSSEX (near Tunbridge Wells).— 
A beautifully situated RESIDENCE, commanding lovely 

views of great extent, about a mile from a station; old 
fashioned, with modern additions, containing three reception 
rooms, six bedrooms, two dressing rooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 
etc.; principal and secondary staircases ; central heating ; 
telephone; gas; conservatory; charming grounds. 

Full size tennis lawn and meadowland, in all about three 
acres ; cottage, stabling, and garage. 

Apply CaRTER & CO., as above. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

T°.8 OLD (one and-a-half miles from station ; less 

EF A hour from London). Occupying a magnificent 
position, 430ft. above sea level, commanding beautiful views 
to the south. A luxuriously fitted RESIDENCE, containing 
a handsome suite of reception rooms, lounge hall 34ft. by 16ft., 
dining room, drawing room, billiard room, library, nine bed- 
rooms, bathroom, complete domestic offices. Superior 
stabling, garage ; two excellent cottages. Grounds of great 
beauty, productive kitchen garden, three natural lakes, orchard 
and meadowland, in all nearly 24 ACRES. 

Apply CARTER & Co., as above. 


Farmery with first- 





TUNBRIDGE 
T° BE SOLD (one-and-a-half miles from station, less 
than an hour from London); occupying a magnificent 
position, 430ft. above sea level, commanding beautiful views 
to the scuth).—A luxuriously fitted RESIDENC E, containing 
a handsome suite of reception rooms, lounge hall 34ft. by 16ft., 
dining room, drawing room, billiard room, library, nine bed- 
rooms, bathroom, complete domestic offices, newly papered 
and painted. Superior stabling, garage, two excellent 
cottages. Grounds of great beauty, productive kitchen 
garden in perfect order, stocked with vegetables ; gardens full 
of roses and herbaceous plants; two lawn tennis grounds : 
three natural lakes, orchard and meadowland, in all nearly 
24 ACRES. 
Tenure leasehold, 86 years unexpired. 
by appointment. 
Apply E. J. CARTER, BANKS & BENNETT, Estate 
7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


T? BE LET OR SOLD (situated op the borders of 

Kent and Sussex, one-and-a-quarter miles from station 
and five miles from Tunbridge Wells).—An exceptionally 
complete FAMILY RESIDENCE, occupying a charming 
position, and commanding lovely views. 

The Residence contains nine bedrooms, four dressing rooms. 
day and night nurseries, bathroom, linen room, ete., six 
secondary bedrooms, principal and secondary staircases ; 
entrance and inner halls, drawing room, dining room, library, 
study, billiard room, boudoir and excellent domestic offices. 

The grounds are of a very charming character; Home Farm, 
first-class stabling and outbuildings ; the total extent is about 

100 ACRES. 

Centrally situated for excellent hunting, and the social 
amenities are all that could be desired. 

For further particulars apply, CARTER & CoO., as above. 


WELLS. 


To view any day 


Agents, 





WITHIN ONE-AND-A-HALF MILES OF THE STATION 


CHARMING RESIDENCE, of the Manor House 
type, fitted with up-to-date comforts, in a bracing 
situation, some 400ft. above sea level, an 

84 ACRES. commanding beautiful views ; the approach i- 
by a carriage drive, and the House contains :—-- 


PRICE Entrance hall. Study. 
Drawing room. Billiard room. 
£6,000. Dining room. Lavatories, etc. 


Nine bed and dressing rooms, excellent bath- 
rooms, boxroom, and housemaid’s closet ; stabling, coach- 
house, cow-houses, coachman’s cottage, bungalow, ete. 


THE GROUNDS 
are very tastefully arranged, and include fine old walled 
garden, lawns, shrubbery, ornamental lake, and pastureland 
Apply CARTER & CO., as above. 


A VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFULLY TIM- 

BERED FREEHOLD SPORTING ESTATE, in the 
heart of one of the best residential districts within an hour 
of London. 


The property extends to about 233 acres, and includes a 
delightful old farmhouse, completely modernised and fitted 
throughout with electric light; occupying a lovelv position 
on the southern slopes, whilst the accommodation comprises : 

lounge hall (18ft. by 13ft.), drawing room (lsft. by 
16ft.), dining room (23 ft. by 16ft.), eleven bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, and w.c., excellent domestic arrange- 
ments ; well matured grounds; farmbuildings. 
Excellent stabling, etc ; lake; excellent water supply. 
Hunting with four packs; good fishing and golf. One 
mile from village and two miles from station.—Details and 
price from CARTER & Co., as above. 
ENT (oun, telegraph and ante in ._village, under 
quarter of a mile from a station, situated in very pretty 
country).—A Freehold RESIDENCE, containing : 

Four reception rooms, billiard room, nine bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, etc. 

Large garage and stabling ; 
and paddock, in all about 


NINE ACRES. 
A streain runs through the grounds and garden. 
PRICE £3,900. 
Apply CARTER & CO., as above. 


lawns, kitchen garden, orchard 





FOX & SONS 








weres of land, or a home farm: some shooting.—-Address 
“207.” elo Counmey Lire OMee, 20, Tavistock street, LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH AND SOUTHAMPTON 
Gevent Garden, London, W.C ~ ™ 
ANTED TO PURCHASE in BUCKS or WEST : oe 

HERTS, a FARM, up to about 100 acres, nes a small AMPSHIRE (near Alton).—For SALE, capital DAIRY FARM of 62 Acres, with small Farmhouse and ample 
ar medium sized Residence with a good land area.—* B., buildings (fifteen acres arable, all remainder pasture). Let ona yearly Michaelmas tenancy at £110. Tithe and 
the Mill House, Prestwood, Gt. Missenden. Land Tax about £16. 
- PRICE £2,000, FREEHOLD. 

UNGALOW WANTED TO RENT, or. possibly 


purchase, 20 to 25 miles from Charing Cross or Victoria : 
sand or gravel soil: hilly district ; one living room double 
bedroom, dressing room, bathroom, small kitchen : electric 
light or gas; water; about one acre ground.—Apply, with 
details. to Box C,H.” ¢ o DAVIES & Co., Finch Lane, E.C.3 





ANTED TO RENT on south coast of Dorset or 
Devon, well appointed HOUSE: about tifteen bed- 
three entertaining, and billiard room; good domestic 
offices > south aspect: electric light; good water: 100 to 
200 acre Home Farm. Shooting and sea tishing. If neeces- 
sary would buy.--Write * Box D178," LEE & NIGHTINGALE. 
Liverpool 


SHOOTING 


ESTATES. 


pots 








Ss, FF ISHINGS, &e. 


SHOOTINGS, 
Full particulars from 


WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, Estate Agents, 
74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
“ Sportsman, 


Telegrams * Glasgow.” 





with Cottage (Old 
Itchin, Test, 
STREET'S 30, 


TROUT FISHING WANTED, 
or Thatched), to Buy or Rent; on 
Avon, or Tributaries.—Reply, “ Y.,” c/o 
Cornhill, E.c. 


Also two enclosures of Pastureland near by, about sixteen acres additional in all, for a further £600, 





with fine views of Portland Harbour. 


ORSET, WEYMOUTH.-— A delightful old-fashioned RESIDENCE, in beautiful grounds of thirteen acres. 
Eight bedrooms, bathroom, four reception rooms, complete offices ; i 


Owner will sacrifice for £4,000, Freehold. 


conservatory, stabling and lodge. 200ft. up, 





be LET, Furnished, for a long term. 
three cottages. Completely fitted in every way. 
per annum.—dAgents, Fox & Sons. 


ORSET COAST (near Swanage).—Beautiful MANOR HOUSE, 
Fifteen bedrooms, two bathrooms, four reception rooms ; stabling, 
Delightful sea and country views. 


in twelve acres of magnific2nt grounds, to 
garage. 


Never before Let. Rent £1,200 








OX & SONS are receiving many enquiries for Country properties. 
particulars to the Bournemouth offices, and arrangements can be made to inspect suitable properties immediately. 


Owners wishing to sell are invited to send 








50 minutes from London, with good 
—Beautiful compact Freehold 
Handsome family Residence ; 
22 bed and dressing rooms, billiard room, five reception 
rooms ; every modern convenience ; lovely grounds, lodge 
entrance ;stabling and garage with living rooms, and cottages ; 
laundry, farmery with farmhouse and land; in all about 
115 acres, Part let on short tenancy. Exceptional social 
amenities. Price £16,000, a bargain ——DUNN, SOMAN and 
COVERDALE, Land Agents, 11, St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 


ENT (only about 
main line = service).- 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 
OURNEMOUTH.—To LET, Furnished, on the East 


Cliff, immediately facing the sea, and commanding 
extensive views, a well- -equipped MANSION, containing 
billiard room, three reception rooms, sixteen bedrooms. two 
bathrooms, workroom, housekeeper’s room, servants’ hall ; 
electric light, telephone, stabling, and large secluded garden. 
Possession immediately after Christmas. Strongly recom- 
mended by the Agents, Messrs HANKINSON & SON, The 
Square, Bournemouth. (K.3.) 
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DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS 


LONDON. 





IN A oO SITUATION or 30. MILES 
OUTH OF LONDON 


COMMANDING GLORIOUS VIEWS TO THE 
SUUTH. 


FINE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 


IN LOVELY PARK. 


£26,000 FREEHOLD. 
620 ACRES 


(including about 
260 ACRES OF VALUABLE WOODLANDS, 


much of which can be sold without spoiling the Estate), 


The House contains 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, HALL, THIRTEEN 
BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, etc. 


STABLING, LODGES, FARMBUILDINGS AND 


HOUSE, COTTAGES, etc. 


This Estate offers unique facilities, and represents the 
finest bargain in the market. The whole lies compactly 
together, and the coverts hold a large head of pheasants, 
the partriuge shoutiny is good, and the land will carry 
sheep and horned stock. To a gentlemen requiring a 
convenient sized Agricultural, Sorting and Residential 
Estate the proposition stands alone at the present day. 





85 MINUTES FROM THE CITY AND 
WEST END. 
GRAVEL AND SAND SOIL. 


NEAR THREE GOOD GOLF COURSES. 





FREEHOLD (part can 


mortgage at five per cent. if desired).— 


remain on 


Beauti fully appointed RESIDENCE, containing nine 
bedrooms. dressing room, two bathrooms, oak panelled 
lounge hall, three reception rooms, fine oak panelled 
billiard room, complete offices : electric light and ’phone. 





EXECUTORS’ SALE 
NEAR ASHDOWN FOREST AND THE SEA. 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


fitred in a beautiful manner with every modern con- 
venience, including electric light, central heating, modern 
drainage, elaborate bathroom, etc, 


‘FIFTEEN ACRES. PRICE £7,500. 
Really lovely gardens in splendid order, containing several 
special features, 


Nine bedroums, two bathrooms, 
larze hatl three reception rooms, 
otlices garage etc. 
Motor drive of main line station (London in anhour), 
five miuutes trom another stativn on branch vine, 


Another 38 acres adjoining can be purchased, 





Strongly recomended by buncaNn B. GRAY and 
PARTNERS, 124, Mount Street. Grosvenor Square, W, 1 
A BARGAIN IN SUSSEX. 


INE MODERN HOUSE, FACING SOUTH 


TEN BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOM. 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
LARGE HALL, ETC. 
£5,000. 85 ACRES. 


PRETTY GARDENS WITH STREAM AND LAKE, 








: : ford, ABOUT 40 ACRES OF WOODLANDS. 

Tilustrated eeNieeene ood ‘- will be _ upon LOVELY GARDENS OF OVER AN ACRE. TWO COTTAGES. 
application to the Sole Agents, DUNCAN B. GRAY and Y PIROTG °c IPN IPR > Pre TA nen 
PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, Lonuon, — a Pe ae Pat fon gh boys 7 ase BUILDINGS. STABLING. GARAGE, 

gas Sia lilies ae ; ( se ian uci iri Five miles from market town and station (about an hour 

f | ' Strongly recommended by Duncan B. Gray and ‘rom London). 

NOTE.—Part of the purchase money can remain on PARTNERS, 129, Mount Stri et, Grosvenor Square, London, noting DUNCAN B. Gray & PARTNERS, 129, Mount 
mortgage if desired. Wt. Street L. 

ESTATE OFFICES: 129, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


Telephone: Mayfair 5702. 








Telephone : 
54 Winchester. 


EDWIN FEAR & WALKER 


Telegrams: 
‘‘Fear,’’ Winchester. 








TO BARGAIN SEEKERS AND SPECULATORS. 
THE GREATEST BARGALN EVER OFFERED FOR SALE, 
COST 00-2" £30,000, OFFERED AT 
£1 —The finest ESTATE in the glorious 

« New Forest, nearly 100 acres. Grand 
House ; 006 3; cottages, and all the appurtenances ofa 
gentleman’ 3 Residence. Strongly recommended from inspec- 
tion.—Sole Agents, FEAR & WALKER, Winchester. (7204.) 





AN UNDOUBTED BARGAIN. 
HANTS (22 —~_ under two miles main line station). 
—To be SOLD, old fashioned COTTACE 
RESIDENCE, away from main road; three reception, 
bath (h. and c.), six bedrooms ; about 22 acres of well 
tin:bered grounds and pastureland ;_ stabling, cowhouse, etc. ; 
two cottages, all in excellent condition. Healthy position: 
Telephone. Price reduced to £2,250 for quick sale. Strongly 
recommended. : 
Inspected by FEAR & WALKER, Estate Agents, Winchester. 
(7156.) 


SOLD. 


“CLARENDEN HOUSE,” WEST TARRING, 


WORTHING, 


A Gentleman’s House amidst nicely Timbered Grounds. 


DWIN FEAR & WALKER notify that they have 
- now sold this Property (as recently offercd by Auction) 
Privately (in conjunction with Messrs. FATCHING & CO.). 





J “y —Quite the most charming BIJOU 
ANDOVE R. PROPERTY in the district. £1,750 
purchases a gentleman's ideal vountry Residence in over 
TWO ACRES OF LOVELY GROUNDS. SEVEN BED- 


ROOMS, BATHROOM, THREE REUEPTION 
COACH HOUSE AND GARAGE. 


ROOMS ; 


Inspected and recommended as a real bargain and unique 
— by Sole Agents, FEAR & WALKER, Winchester. 
7567.) 


AN IDEAL PROPERTY 


DORSET COAST.~EXORS:. BARGAIN SALE, 


or would be LET, Unfur- 
nished, on Lease, a delightful HOUSE, in the midst of a 
beautifully timbered small park of twelve acres; nine bed- 
rooms, bathroom, large hall, four reception rooms; lodge ; 
stabling. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by FEAR & WALKER, 
Winchester. (4847.) 





Ak 


vy ! ‘oast).- 
SOMERSE1 Poy it, with fnmediate. pos- 


session, at a bargain price, attractive COUNTRY RksI- 
DENCE as above; containing excellent suite of reception 
rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms; stabling, garage 
and farmery ; well timbered pleasure grounds, pastureland 
with river frontage.—Strongly recommended by the Agents, 
FEAR & WALKER, Winchester. (5272.) 





£2,500. 
WITH NEARLY FIFTEEN ACRES, 
short 


WINCHESTE R "hae station). — Gentleman’s 


delightful COUNTRY HOUSE, on a small and ine | ensive 
scale; with stabling, garage, and cottages.—Inspec ed and 
strongly recommended by Sole Agents, FEAR & WALKER, 
Winchester. (755 


drive from main 


(7553.) 





Telephone Nos. 
Gerrard 8550 
” 8551 


MABBETT & EDGE 


127, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 


(For continuation of advertisements see page x.) 


Telegrams: 
** Mabedges, London.”’ 





and dressing rooms ; 


hep seahtgeaer tye 


Agents, MABBETT & EDGR, as above (132 





FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, in n park of 26 ACRES. 


— 


ONE-AND-A-HALF 
ONE OF THE FINEST SPORTING ESTATES 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 2,000 ACRES. 
Excellent Residence, not too large and inexpensive to penser 

GOOD FARMS. FARMHOUSES, AND SEVERAL COTTAGES 
FIRST-CLASS SHOOTING, 
Full details from Messrs, MABBETT & EDGE, 127, Mount Street, W. 1. 


LONDON 
IN THE 


HOURS SOUTH OF 


HOME COUNTIES, 


EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING, 





Beautiful 
avenue drive of elm trees: outer and inner halls, three reception, eigliteen bed 
stabling, garage, etc. ; inexpensive grounds, two kitchen gardens, 
Three miles from station, five miles Atherstone and Ashby-de-la- Zouch. 
PRICE ONLY £2,500. TIMBER EXTRA. 
A . 


hall, 





BERKS, NEWBURY DISTRICT 
li BE SOLD, an exceptionally choice 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


of about 500 ACRES, with well-placed and attractive Residence, containing entrance 
four reception rooms, fifteen bed and drssing rooms, bathroom, etc.; stabling, 
motor garage; excellent modern farmhouse, and several cottages. 


TROUT FISHING IN RIVER running through estate. 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents, Messrs. MABBETT & 7. who can thoroughly 
recommend this Fstate from a personal inspection 


(13,171 

















XX. 


MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century). 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 129. 








NORTH COTSWOLD. COUNTRY “lose _ to 

picturesque Kroadway).—-To be SOLD, a very atcractive 
old stone-built HOUSE, restored in perfect taste; and 
containing four reception rooms, ten bedrooms, bathroom 
(h. and ¢c.); well laid-out gardens, with tennis and croquet 
lawns ; two paddocks, in all about 


TEN ACRES. 
More land could be bad. 
STABLING FOR NINE, COTTAGE, etc. 





ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOUSES 


ON THE COTSWOLDS. 
my ge sporting and social district. 


T°.8 Unfurnished, with immediate possession : 
B43 “A rooms, thirteen bedrooms; excellent 
stabling for twelve, garage; attractive pleasure grounds, 
kitchen. garden, etc. ; ae light ; excellent hunting, golf 
and over 1,500 acres of shooting can be enjoyed. 


Te BE SOLD, IN STROUD VALLEY, 

a grey stone HUU Sk, facing W. and S.W. evant gt autiful 
views; three reception, five bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.): 
good tennis lawn, twoacres of land, coach-house and stabling ; 
easy access of London. Price £1,500. 


MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEI 
CHELTENHAM, 














MESSRS. 


BRUTON. KNOWLES « CO. 


ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS 


ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 


GLOUCESTER! 


Telegrams: “‘ Brutons, Gloucester.” 
Telephone: No, 967 (two lines). 


ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


may be had on receipt of ONE SHILLING, 








BIIOU 
good order, situated in Wiltshire, 


COTTAGE PROPERTY in 
on the Great Western 
within ten minutes * walk of station, church and 
It consists of three reception rooms and five 
bedrooms, with usual offices, and indoor sanitation. The 
garden, of almost an acre, includes a good tennis lawn and 
productive vegetable garden. Price £850. 

Further particulars will be sent on application, and orders 
to view by writing only.—Miss ROBERTS, Manor Cottage 
Woodborough, Wilts. 


OR SALE, a 


Railway, 
post office. 
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Telephones: MAYFATR 6521 & 6522. 


ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS 


89, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


Telegrams: “ THROSIXO,”” LONDON. 





STATION QUARTER-OF-A-MILE, 





SUSSEX. 
IN A RURAL BUT CONVENIEN 
TO BE SOLD, 
A CHOICE AND WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE WITH 


VT POSITION, 


22 ACRES. 
Kight bedrooms. Three reception rooms. 
Two bathrooms. Billiard room. 


EXCELLENT OFFICES. 
TELEPHONE, CENTRAL HEATING. 
GOOD WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, LODGE, etc 

The gardens and groun‘s are in very good condition, and 
comprise .ttractive flower and herbaceous borders. EX- 
CELLENT LAWNS with TENNIS CUURT. Kitchen 
garden and orchard, and some first-rate grass and arable 
land. 


FIRST-CLASS OPPORTONITY. (3798.) 








BRACKETT & SONS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and 34, CRAVEN 


ST., CHARING CROSS, W.C. 2. 





ON SOUTH 
Adjoining the 


SLOPE OF CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 
celebrated Golf Links, commanding mar- 


vellously fine views. 

TO BE SOLD, AS A WHOLE, OR WOULD BE 

DIVIDED, a beautifully situated FREEHOLD 
ESTATE of about 114 ACRES with commodious House ; 
thirteen bed and dressing rooms, three reception rocms, 
ete. ; stabling, garage. cottages, laundry, etc.; excellent 
farm, woodland, ete.—Particulars of BRACKETT & Sons, 
as above  (30,488.) 





SUSSEX HILLS, 


High above sea level with south aspect and lovely views. 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 

ABOUT 118 ACRES. with XVTH CENTURY 
HOUSE, in which the old features have been carefully 
preserved. Diving hall, drawing room, charming music 
room, with open oak roof, six bedrooms, bathrocm etc. ; 
stabling, farmhouse, cottage ; productive land and woods. 


Or might be Sold without the Particulars 
of BRACKETT & SONS, as above. see view of 
House ** opposite.” 


farm. ete - 
£30,588.) 





SUSSEX HILLS. = (30,588.) 





See second advertisement in left column. 








Telephone: 
1307 (3 lines). 


HANKINSON 


BOURNEMOUTH, and at Boscombe and Camberley, Surrey. 


Telegrams: 
“ Richmond,” 
Bournemouth. 


& SON 





NEW FOREST,—High ground. Sea views, 
twelre bedrooms ; 


cottages, FOR SALE, 





Neartown and station, 
Company’s water; and electric light. 
with or without the FARM OF 104 ACRES, 


BOURNEMOUTH (near).—Old-jashioned Residence ; jour reception, fourteen bed and dressing 


RESIDENCE; jour reception, 
garage ; lovely grounds ; four 
(c.F. 785.) 


Stabling ; 








rooms ; picturesque grounds ; three cottages; stabling; garage; paddock; Company's gas and 
water, FOR SALE OR TO LET, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED.—«(c.r. 720.) 
WARWICKSHIRE, Ss. WARWICK HUN T° BE LET, UNFURNISHED, in the Grafton 
Country, a ‘stone-built COUNTRY RESID DENCE ; 


O LET, Unfurnishe —} a old-fashioned HU ae 

BOX or COUNTRY RESIDENCE; three reception and 
eight bedrooms. bath, etc. Camas good hunting, stabling,etc.; 
gardens, 30 acres of grassland and buildings. Premium for 
improvements, etc., including two good freehold cottages, 
£1,000.—Sole ‘Agents, FAYERMAN & Co., Leamington Spa. 





LUXURIOUS COUNTRY MANSION IN SMART 
FOX-HUNTING CENTRE, 


T° LET OR FOR SALE. | Reasonable offer accepted . 
Golf, polo; doctor; telephone, telegraph office, and 
church at park gates ; and some rough shooting and fishing. 
Every modern convenience ; exquisitely furnished. Excel- 
lent staff of servants could remain. Inexpensive to keep up. 


Two hours from Town. Splendid grounds ; tennis _ and 
croquet lawns ; model stables for 20 horses. Eight furnished 
rooms over stables for grooms. Perfect water supply 


two large conservatories ; Italian garden 
large billiard room 32ft. by 21ft.; 
double doors, double Russian 
central heating throughout. 
nine reception rooms. Own 
Four private suites of rooms 


modern drainage ; 
on roof, glass screened ; 
double sound proof floors ; 
windows available. Perfect 
22 bedrooms, eight bathrooms, 
power house for electric light. 

shut off from main corridors; open fireplaces and extra hot 
radiators in all rooms. Moorish bathroom, sprays, two 
electric light baths. Cedarwood wardrobe rooms, magnificent 
music room’ 50ft. by 40ft.), fine studio or study ; polished oak 
floors; perfect domestic offices, heated linen room: long 
distance telephone on all floors; capacious wine cellars. 
Nine months’ ration of coal and coke stored. 

Also a lovely MANOR HOUSE, Queen Anne Period, 
SELL. Furnished: three bathrooms; central heating: 
grounds; stables. 

Also’a charming BUNGALOW, with central heating; 
bathroom, large conservatory, and immense glass covered 
sun verandah and stables. To Let or Sell. 


to 
nice 


Answer “Midlands, A 4219,” c’o Cou NTRY Lire Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


containing three reception rooms, seven bedrooms and bath- 
room, and good offices; good stabling, garage and groom’s 
cottage; with garden and paddock of three acres. Near 
station.—For further particulars apply to H. W. WHITTON, 
Estate Agent, County Court Buildings, Northampton. 





LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 





ANTED TO LEASE, with, if possible, option to 
Purchase, productive DAIRY FARM, 200 to 300 
acres; within easy reach of main line to London. House 
with two or three reception rooms ; Sussex, Dorset, Wilts 
or Hants preferred.—‘* A 4217,” c/o Cou NTRY LIFE Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


SYSser OR SURREY.—Gentleman desires to 
PURCHASE small AGRICULTURAL ESTATE with 
some woodlands, up to 1,000 acres. Must be convenient 
for rail. Price £20 to £25 per acre.—Fullest particulars 

*A 4125," c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Ganden, Ww. 2. 








FORESTRY AND REAFFORESTATION,— 

Afforestation of waste or deafforested land. Supervision 
given to existing plantations, woods, and forests, or advice 
on same. Valuations of timber and Estate agencies under- 
taken. — For appointments, address DOUGLAS KEDDIE, 
Starcross, Devon. 








SO Ow a 


Se a 
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JSE AND ESTATE VALUERS, SURVEYORS, 
sii — MAPLE & CO. AUCTIONEERS. 
atl TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. And at BRIGHTON and 








BY ORDER OF R. T. MEASURES, ESQ 


oe 1 fa aD PL 
ROGATE, 

{in the best part of the district, oo gravel soil, three-quarters of a mile station). 
FREEHOLD 


of moderate size (specially erected for the present owner's occupation). 


BECKENHAM, 


MODERN 


room, linen and boxrooms ; ‘electric light, telephone and electrophone. 


of about an acre, large trees, pretty shrubbery garden, two large lawns for tennis and croquet. fruit and vegetable gardens, 


Road, with site for stable or garage. 


Fersonally inspected and specially recommended by the Owner's Sole Agents, MAPLE & Co., 


specially suited to a London business man, 


VERY BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,500 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


TEN MILES FROM LONDON, 


ae Pb. 244 |b 

KEN 

This distinctive and beautifully appointed 
LC ASAT 

RESIDE NC kK 

It is approached by a carriage drive, and contains a very handsome oak panelled billiard or dining room 

with oak floor, tine tirep ace, snd expensive oak panelling, outer and inner halls, small study, drawing and dinmg rooms, garden room, cloak room, et: 


> seven bedrooms, bath 
greenhouse and chicken house, 


Frontage to Back 


Phis isan exceptionally choice house, 




















Executors and Others 


SAVE ALL LEGAL & SALE EXPENSES. 


Mr.C. ANDRADE 


8, Duke Street, St. James’, S.W. 1 


WANTS TO PURCHASE FOR PROMPT 
CASH TO ANY AMOUNT, LARGE OR 
SMALL COLLECTIONS OF 


Old China, Pottery, 
Furniture, Prints, etc. 


DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 


Prompt personal attention given to all letters. 














| 








"ART COLI ECTORS ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


101, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 





OLD OIL PAINTINGS PURCHASED 


singly or in collections. 


VALUATIONS AND EXPERT OPINIONS 


| 








Efficiency & Simplicity with Economy 


Country House Lighting 


is now essential. Wale] these 
important details can only be 
obtained by the use of 


rN 07 a 4 


but the plant must be made and 
installed by an experienced firm 
We have successfully installed over 
5.000 plants of all sizes, during the 
last 20 years. and will be pleased 
to advise and es imate for any 
contemplated work 


CARBIDE OF CALCIUM. 


If you already use Acetylene, write 
us for particulars of Atoz Carbide 
the best and cheapest on the market 


. THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION, Ltd., 





THE GARDEN 


(dated December 28th). 


Among the many interesting and useful articles in 
this week's issue are :— 


“FRUIT PES'S.” 

“PANSY HISTORY.” 

“ CHRISTMASTIDE AT KF W.” 

“KEDUOCKS.” By Charles KE. Pearson, F.L.S 

“A GARDEN PART? *_ By Clarence Ponting. 

“PRICKWUOD OR SPINDLE TR. E ° (illus.). 

“POTATOES MAJESIIC AND KERR S PINK.” 

“HARDY *ZAttAs” (illus.) By Gertrude Jekyll, 

“PIERRE B:' ANCHARD.” By C. Harman Payne, 

* SOME tESS FREQUENTLY GROWN SALAD 
PLANTS.” 

“RO E AWEL — D‘ORLEANS AND ITS HIS- 
ToRY ” (illus.}, 

“ AMBIDEX TERITY IN THE GARDEN.” By J. 
Duncan-Pearson, 

“ROM & WESTERN SE‘tB’ vt XH"? By Sit 


Herbert M: — Bart., F R.S., V.M 
“Atil M -VHARUC EPHAL UM. By E. A. Bowles, 
F.LS., V. MI 


“RAIS <IN ANEMONE HEPATICA FROM SEED.” 
By 8. Arnott. 

” Bae GREAT SEA-THORN OF THE EAST 

This week’s POU'ITRY SUPPLEMENT consists of 
useful and valuable notes on 

*Pullets out of Condition.” ‘Moulting of Pullets.” 
“Pullets not Laying.” “Early Hatching Essential.” 
| ‘Mating uo the Breeders.” “Pullets as Breed rs.” 
“Importance of Incubators.” ‘ Broodies Unrcliabie.’ 


2d. weekly. THE GARDEN. 2d. weekly 
| Annual Subscription Rate 10/10 (inland). 


| 


| THE GARDEN can be obtained on order from all news- 

















given in ny p rt of th country Fine Collections now 49, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER agents and bookstalls, or direct from the office. A specimen 
for sale. Will send photos., prices and other particulars. — | copy of LHE GARDEN will be sent free on receipt of a 
posteard addressed to The Manager, vr HE GARDEN , 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.A 
A FEW COPIFS OF THE LIMITED FDITIONS OF THF NOW READY. 
FOLLOWING RARE BOOKS AVE STILL TO BE HAD. Two important additions to the “Country Life” Library. 





THE FIRST AND CHIEF GROUNDES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
critical introduction by LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
first book on architecture published in England. 


BRITISH DEER HEADS. an exquisitely illustrated record of over 


Edited by H. F. WALLACE. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. an Architectural History. 
written by command of Their Majesties QUEEN VICTORIA, KING 
EDWARD VII. and KING GEORGE V. By Sir WILLIAM H. ST. JOHN 
Imperial Quarto, in Two Volumes, and a Port- 
folio. Bound in Half Sheepskin, £7 17s. 6d. net; 
Full Morocco, £13 2s. 6d. net. 


Prospectuses of these books will be sent post free on application to the on of COUNTRY 
LIFE, LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


By JOHN SHUTE, 


sheepskin. 18/9 net. By post, 19/6. 


200 British trophies with measurements, etc. 


26/3 net. By post, 26/9. 


HopPE, Litt.D., D.C.L. 


£10 10s. net; 


1563, with a historical and 
Facsimile edition of the 


Carriage extra. 





Folio, half-bound in 


Collected and 


Whole Sheepskin, 





Runner Ducks. By E. A. TAYLOR. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


A practical and highly instructive book on the new type of Duck fo: 
Egg Production. 
tionary ideas for the production of Land-Duck Eggs in exceptionally 
large quantities. 
layers of more than 250 eggs annually. 


Rabbits for Fur and Flesh. 
By C. J. DAVIES. 


The only complete work on the subject. 
vincing proof ot his deep insight, 
experience and experiment, in all essential matters connected with the 
hutch rabbit-breeding industry. 
the best foreign flesh and fur breeds are from his own exclusive 
copyright photographs. 


3/6 net, by post 3/11 
The author fills his pages with novel and revolu- 


Many of his own ducks, illustrated in this book, are 


Illustrated. 6/- net, by post 6/6 


The author furnishes con- 
derived from years of practical 


His descriptions and illustrations of 


Prospectuses of these authoritative books will be sent post free on application to the Offices 
of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” 


20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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| Special and Liqueur 


AI . Pure Malt Pot Still 
CSTAINSTCR | Scotch Whiskies 





MILLS SMITH L? 
MBRIERLEY HILL STAFFS) 


LONDON 8VICTORIA ST 
WESTMINSTER: S‘WI! 


regret that they are unable to open 
any new accounts at present, and 





e || will esteem it a favour if the public 
Vegetable Growing || will refrain from writing either to 
|| their Glasgow or London Offices, 


. . 
In War Time |} asit entails so much correspondence. | 


By HERBERT COWLEY. | THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. 
Editor of ‘‘ THE GARDEN."’ | 


Eightpence nett, by nost Tenpence | T H E H A aa D Y F LOW E mR BO Oo K 


= | By E. H. JENKINS. 3s. 2d. net, by post 4d. extra. Prospectus free on application. 
Published at the Offices of “ CounTRY LIFE,” LTD., x, ee ee 

















- ee : . : ra Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book ¢ ' i for illustrated spectuses of s > of the 
avistock Stree rent Garden, W.C. 2 : a Zi lars f aluable book and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the 
favistock Street, Covent Garden, super-books in the ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE” Library, to the Manager, “ COUNTRY LIFE,”’ LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2 


TO OFFICERS AND MEN 


Some of the books you want and will eventually buy are :— 
PAYNTER’'S SYSTEM OF POULTRY REARING; or £500 a Year from Hens. 


With numerous illustrations. 4/5 net, by post 4/9, 


Mr. Paynter has devoted many years of his life to investigating the problem of how such a person as a partly disabled soldier, ex-service man, ex- 
civil servant, or intelligent person of either sex can best set to work to make his or her living, or addition to their living, out of the production ot 
table poultry or eggs, and this book has been written in order to act as a sort of Guide or finger-post to such people. The author commences by 
indicating to them the financial possibility, and gives them clear and definite instructions as to how best to set about attaining this possibility. The 
volume is an invaluable handbook for all poultry keepers. 


AYA'TEDS CYT THE FLEMISH §S : 
PAYN fERS SYSTEM) Bidar gyal sip OF POULTRY REARING. sy MADAME JASPER 
OF POULTRY REARING ECONOMIES IN DAIRY FARMING. py exxrsr matiews (de wtttnown jude 
and expert). 9/5 net, by post 9/9. 
FARM RECORDS AND THE PRODUCTION OF CLEAN MILK AT 
MOUNDSMERE. By WILFRED BUCKLEY (Director of Milk Supplies, Ministry of Food), with 
an introduction by the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 15/- net, by post 15/6. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY: Perils and Remedies. By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 3/2 net, by 
post 3/6. 


THE MANUAL OF MANURES. By HENRY VENDELMANS. Crown 8vo, 4/5 net, by post 


4/10. This book is designed to help those engaged in cultivating the soil to increase their returns. Insimple 
terms the author describes the nature and constitution of manures of every type, explains the manner of tbeir 
application, and gives the fruits of his long study and experience of practical growing. 


RECLAIMING THE WASTE: Britain’s Most Urgent Problem. By p. 


ANDERSON GRAHAM. 4/5 net, by post 4,9. 


PROFITABLE HERB GROWING AND COLLECTING. By apa B. TEETGEN. 


Illustrated. 4/5 net, by post 4 9. 


RUNNER DUCKS. By E. A. TAYLOR. 3/6 net, by post 3/L1. A practical and highly instructive 














; be i book on the new type of Duck for Egg production. 250 eggs annually. 

\ es _ 

RABBITS FOR FUR AND FLESH. By C. J. DAVIES. @/- net, by post 6/6. An up-to-date treatise on the Dutch Rabbit- 
- - Breeding Industry. The ozly complete work on the subject. 


And BOOKLETS by recognised experts on Pig Keeping, Goat Keeping, Rabbit Keeping, Vegetable Growing, Bee 
Keeping, and Poultry Keeping. Each 9d. net, by post 2d. extra. 


Please write to-day for full particulars of these invaluable books and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘Country Lire ” Library, to The Manager, 
“CountRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street. W.C,. 2. 








_—_ 
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ECTRICITY 3245 
‘ y | : 


yas : we Qo. 


NORTHAMPTON 


Write for farticulars of our complete 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 
J, T. LOWKE & 9sONS,. *Cent-ol 
Engineering Works, NORTHAMr LON, 


















59 Berners Street, 





—_— 


SUUUUAQAGNONOEODOUAUOUEUEUGUGUEOEOOOUAROODEGEDEGOUEOOGEAUOUOOOUE 00. 6UGHOCUCUUUEUEUOUEONOUOEOEOCOUOUOOEEAUEOOGOGOA OOOO GUROUOGUOEOEOOEN 


The REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co. Ltd. 


Siti 


Ammunition and Fire Arms, 


Owing to shipping difficulties we regret that our products are not available at the present 
time. As soon as transport difficulties are removed, supplies will be on the market as usual. 
BRIMSDOWN, ENFIELD HIGHWAY, ieee 


Telephone No.: Waltham Cross 1 


SUD AUUUEUUDLA CHUN: 





LONDON .W. 








For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &e 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sat exvervwhere 6° / eR 4G 




















Tobacco Bloom 


Per 
I. — moking 11° 


MITCHAM Mixture Oz. 











1) MATERNITY /) | 


(Finlay’s Patents, adjusta' le any size)- 
SKIRTS, 1/- GOWNS, 84/- 
CORSETS, 21/- 

Catalogues and Patterns FREE, 
£100 FREE WAR BOND FOR BABY 





BD. FINLAY, 
47, DUKE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
(Facing Selfridge's.) 














ALBERT DAVISON’S 
ORCHESTRA for 
DANCES, DINNERS, Ete. 


TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


Telephone— Address, 12, Castlenau Mansions 
Kensington 3139. Barnes, S.W. 13. 
























The 
CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


PARASITIC MANGE. 


NON-POISONOUS. NON- IRRITANT. 
> DEsTROYS LICE & OTHER INSECT PARASITES. 


| Sold by Leading Chemists tn 8 03. Packets. 
For Special Leaflet on Treatment of Parasitic Mange 


Write Department 6 Mc DOUGALL BROS I? Port S'MancHester 

















®OR LIGHT — COMFORTABLE 
INFANTS. HYGIENIC — PORTABLE 
Nodrau: ts or hard substances to mar baby's 
comfort. Packs small. 


Prices Post 
from 23/9 free. 
Cots sent free on7 days’ appro. 
Our specialities are “All 
British, Illd. Catalogues free. 
ONLY ADDRESS— 








priTis#H BERAKEFELD A LAW FOR THE RICH. 


Equal Opportunities for All. 


The rich have been said to be governed by a 
different law from that of their poorer brethren, but 
present conditions will insist upon a more equitable 
distribution of good things. 





Treasure Cot Co., Ltd., 


Real Turtle Soup will not be reserved for the bet er 














(Next Victoria Palace.) | 


Foster Clarks 


You simply add water 








Dept.B3. Showrcoms: 2nd flor, 
124, Victoria St.. Lon ton S.W.1. if 








| THE “ FARMERS’ FRIEND” classes, but will be used universally in the form of 


Turtlekon as a luxury within the reach of all 


Ps | CHEESE MOULD & PRESS. Turtlekon is made at Delectaland, Watford, where 





Sizes Prices Bidevpanhiak at Freemans Devonshire Custard and other pure foods 

1-4lbs. — 12/6 Cheesemaking In. } are prepared, and also where Vi-Cocoa comes from 
tructions s aa 

2-6lbs, - 15/- iN eoh A request to the Editor of the Delecta Magazin: 

3-10lbs, — 17/6 will bring you this bright House Organ in the course 


4-14lbs. - 226 J, Simpssn] of post. 
Postage & packing & Sons, OTLEY. 














P10) 01 0) 





WE HOLD LARGE STOCK OF FENCING AND GATES. 








5 ~~ Howards” ~ 5 peepee 3 


.) 
ng 
5 states the difference 
: ASPIRIN f bsewcen Howards 
and other brands 1s fA) 


Tablets... seams | 











Howards & Sons, Ltd. (F stablished 1797), Ilford, are the well-known | 












wee PEIGNON” 
CHESTNUT PARK FENCING. 


THE ECONOMIC FENCING Co., Ltd. 


BILLITER HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








makers of Quinine, Bicarbonate of Soda, Epsom Salts, etc., etc. } 
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NOW READY. 


A'SUPERB VOLUME FOR ALL GARDEN LOVERS 


GARDEN ORNAMENT 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large folio (16 by 11), £3 3 O net, by post £3 4 0 





With the continuous development of garden design there has arisen 
an increasing demand for a practical and comprehensive book entirely 
devoted to the right use of Garden Ornament, and this volume has 
been carefully designed to meet that demand. Every word, every 
illustration in the volume conveys a lesson to the reader, and the 
publishers feel they are entitled to congratulate themselves and the 
public upon the fact that Miss Jekyll, whose reputation in garden design 
is world-wide, was induced to undertake the authorship of the book. 
The right use of water in the garden; the happy employment of Steps and 
Gateways ; the skilful placing of Garden Houses, Sundials, and Seats; the 
definite value and proper construction of Pergolas ; the use of climbing plants ; 
the wanton growth and misuse of ivy and other creepers, are all depicted and 
described in an authoritative and exhaustive manner. 

Examples are furnished from the finest gardens in the country of beautiful 
Balustrading ; graceful Gates ; Statuary, Lead Work, Dovecotes, Parterres, 
Hedges and Borders, etc. 





Orders for this book should be placed at once as only a comparatively limited number of copies 
will be avaiable before Christmas. 


Please write to-day for an illustrated prospectus, post free, from the Manager, “Country Lire,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 





NOW READY. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY LOVER OF HORSES. 


THE HORSE AND THE WAR 


By Captain SIDNEY GALTREY 


Beautifully illustrated by Captain L1oneEL Epwarps, with a note specially contributed by 


Field Marshal Sir DOUGLAS HAIG, K.T., G.C.B., ete. 


Crown Quarto, 6/- net; by post, 6/6. In special binding, 10/6 net , 
by post, 11/- 





HIS striking and attractive book tells the story of 
the part played in the Great War by our horses 
and mules and of the care taken of them in health 
and sickness. It is a graphic and moving narrative written 
by an officer on the Staff of the Remount Directorate at 
the War Office from personal participation at home and 
abroad. It is perfectly safe to say that not only all lovers 
of horses, but everyone who has learned to understand what 
our country owes to our horses will want to possess 


himself of ““THE HORSE AND THE WAR.” 








Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 
HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUIDE. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 
N order to conform with the Board of Trade Paper Restrictions, curtailing 
I the printing of catalogues, readers are advised to apply to the following 
firms for the catalogues they require. We therefore beg to point out 
that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to send their useful 
catalogues to our readers free of charge, on receipt of a post card. 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


FRANCIS BARKER Makers and 
SUNDIAL HOUSE, 











FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 


G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. 





Frult Trees 

















12, Clerkenwell Road i Vines and 
LONDON : Soe “collec. | Roval Nurseries Herbaceous 
Tel. No.: Central 1990. tion of old Dials | MAIDSTONE Piante 
{LLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. _ in stock. 
ee aad Cn tsa. Teakwood | KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
Baltic Wharf Garden Retail Plant Department —, 
160, Grosvenor Road Furniture L Bo 
LONDON, S.W. I ANGPORT, SOMERSET _ Gladioli 
BOUNDARY CHEM.CO. Manures THOS. RIVERS & SONS — Tae 
ines 
Cranmer Street Led. ne ys The Nurseries Figs, Oranges 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH_ and Orchard 
LIVERPOOL ete. HERTS : Genes Wane 
WAKELEY BROS. &CO., Ld. maemtet 4°? | SOHN WATERER, SONS Fruit Trees 
62, Bankside, Theonly rellable & CRISP, Ltd. posta men 
LONDON, S.B. Substitute for | BAGSHOT, SURREY end Herbaceous 
(Write for Booklet.) Stable Manure. | TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 





J. JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. Roses,Fruit 
Forest and 





GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 














Royal Nurseries Ornamen- 
PULHAM & sON Garden Craftsmen 
71, Newman Street, W.1 Rockworkers, CIRENCESTER ee 
eat coe tom a 
ELSENHAM. ESSEX fountains, ete.” | PERRY'S New Alpines 
© WALLACE @ GO, La, Laniseape &Garden | Hardy Plant Farms Bulbs end 
R. WALLACE & CO. Ld. Architects, Queen | ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX Hardy Ferns 
Kilnfield Gardens Best Rock and Water 
COLCHESTER Garden, Interna- | ~ nine Re 
tonal Show, 1912, | J. CHEAL & SONS. Ltd. Frult Trees 
= “= 6 
5 Nurseries Shrubs 
SEEDS AND BULBS Plants, etc. 





CRAWLEY 
R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. New Bulb | __ 


‘ Shas: "ook’s 
Kilnfield Gardens and Iris List W. aan * ania Bisch”” 
COLCHESTER Now Ready | Fruit Tree Specialists, Currant 
: CHELMSFORD Fruit Trees 





SUTTON & SONS 
Royal Seed Establishment 
READING 


FRANK CANT & CO. 
Braiswick Rose Gardens 
THE GARDEN. COLCHESTER 
PRICE 2d. ee 
GEO. PRINCE 
Rose Grower 
LONGWORTH, FARINGDON, Berks, 














Offices: 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 








When ordering cartridges 


LIGHTNING GUNPOWDER (peepee gua 
LIGHTNIN 


POWDER. 


The New 33 grain Smokeless 


ALL BRITISH 


made by 
THE 
SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER 
COMPANY, Ltd., LONDON. 
All British Capital, 
Directors and employees. 


DOES NUTRUSTGUN BARRELS. pocket Game Register sent free 
UNIFORMLY EXCELLENT. upon application. 




















NOW READY 


THE DOINGS OF DONOVAN 


IN AND OUT OF HOSPITAL 
Pictured by J. H. DOWD, with an Introduction by W. PETT RIDGE 
3/6 NETT. BY POST 3/11 
'@ this book Mr. Dowd records the “ Doings ” of one of 
our matchless Tommies from the hour of his arrival at the 
Hospital to the day of his departure, with its happy finale. 
The geniality, high spirits and heroic qualities of the average 
“Donovan” are faithfully depicted by the artist, whose 
drawings speak for themselves. Without question it is the 
most humorous book of the year, and far and away the finest 
Christmas Gift Book. : 


Published at the Offices of “‘ CouNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. ; 


Your 
Country House 
completely installedwith 


Electric Light 


using 


ASTER 


Paraffin Generating, 


Orders executed in strict prurity 
timutes on application 
S @ 


British Intemal Gmbustion 
Engines Ltd: Lamb Buildin 
Temple, London. EC.4... 


Godbalds 














Sioa 
esto sek 2 5 


pre FSS. beAF 


a] HERE IS THE | 
1 PLOUGH YOU 














Self-Lift Plough 


Operated from the tractor. 
Hundreds already at work. 
A proved success. Reliable in 
action. Fitted with our new 
No. 27 Bottoms will do excellent 
work under varying conditions. 


DELIVERIES 
FROM STOCK. 











I have great pleasure in informing you 
that I have given your new pattern 
“Cockshutt” Self-Litt Plough a 
thorough test on all kinds of land and 
it has proved a great success. Having 
a great many tractors and ploughs 
under my supervision, I may say that 
your “ Cockshutt” Self-Lift Plough is ( ; 
the only one so far which has ever ‘<4 
given entire satisfaction to my clients. 
(Signed) B. H. Brown, 
Kenton Bank Foot, Oct. 23, 1918. 


J Tractor and & 
4 Plough agents 
j regarding it. & 






eee 


Write for Catalogue and particulars to :— 


R. A. LISTER & COo., Ltd., (Dept. T 18) 


Established 1867. DURSLEY, GLOS. Established 1867. p 
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Baby’s Early Days 





F Baby must be bottle fed, the first 
few months of his life are particu- 
larly anxious ones for his mother. 

He cannot digest or thrive as he should 
on anything that is not pure and 
practically identical with mother’s milk. 

Thousands of mothers have found 

to their joy and comfort that the 
* Allenburys’ Foods provide exactly 
what Baby needs to bring him through 
this critical period safely, firm in flesh, 
vigorous and happy. 


sflenbuy 
Ronda 


Give a Good Start in Life. 
MILK FOOD No. 1 - - - From birth to 3 months 
MILK FOOD No. 2 - - From 3 to 6 mor 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 - - Fro. 6 nonths innate 


Obtainable of all Chemists 


e266 ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., London. 

















nee 


January Sale. 


TABLE -CLOTHS 
Sheets and Pillow- 
Cases, Towels, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Collars... . 


Write for Sale Ltst, 
sent post free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
42H, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 























. . SHIPPING @.. 
PLEASURE CRUISES. 











ELLERMAN'S 
CITY & HALL LINES. 


LIVERPOOL 
EGYPT Se INDIA 


Montgomerie & Wo 
London. Hall Lin 
22, Water Street. 











NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


Via CAPE TOWN. 
EVERY FORTNIGHT. 


Alternate Sailings from East and 
West Coast. 


Passengers accepted for Cape Town 
and Durban. 

Magnificent accommodation for Ist and 
2nd class passengers.—Apply 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 
4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 


STRAITS, 
CHINA, 


and 
JAPAN. 
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Grow More Fruit. : 


We can supply excellent Pyramid and 


Bush Apples, Pears and Plums in ie 
fruiting condition. Also Standards, 
Cordons and Trained Trees. . 
CATALOGUES FREE. F 

The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., { 
erie Sussex. e 














CHEALS’ NURSERIES 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

SHRUBS, ROSES, FRUIT 

TREES, &c., in immense 

quantities and in the pink 
of condition. 





Send for Catalogue to— 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd., 





The Nurseries, CRAWLEY. 























HENNA CULT OF 
HAIR BEAUTY. 


cause of the increas- 

ing tendency of ladies’ 
hair turning grey. 
Evan Williams’ 
Treatment not 


E)) \ , : prevents grey hair 


and refuse any other 
Write for Free Booklet. 

Maison C. L. Chaventré, 289, 

Oxtord St., London,W.1. 








The EVAN WILLIAMS’ 


AR anxieties are the 


The 
Henna 
only 

but 
vitalises and beautifies—be 
sure and use only the Evan 
Williams’ Henna Shampoo 


of 
all Chemists & Haird essers 














LERIPP’S 
Toilet Soap 


Recalls the Fr a a 
of an wi ad World ad 





\ 














GEO. JACKMAN & SON 


~# Woking Nurseries, 
Surrey 


(Established over a Century). 


Advice on all matters 
appertaining to . . 


Landscape 
Gardening, 


which is treated in anartistic 
manner, in conformity with 
the architecture and su:- 
roundings. 


ALSO 


Estate Improvements 


| Nurseries 200 Acres in extent 





Large Trees and Shrubs 
Transplanted. 


Descriptive Catalogue of 
Trees, shrubs, and Plants 
free on application 





Offices : 


THE GARDEN 


PRICE 2d. WEEKLY 





20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C 2 















THE INCOMPLETE WILL‘ 
A IVERPOOL SHIPOWNER AND GIFT 
OF 


In Au uSt of last year, um celebration o! bi] M4 
seventieth birthday, Mr Josepp Hoult, J P., « 
Liverpool shipowaer, announced his intention +! 
B cving £70,000 vo various charities. That amoun. 
f cucluded £30,000 to be administered by the Me’- 
cautile Marine Service Association tor the beuckt 
of mercantile puirioe engincers aud fremea 

Mr Hluult died suddenty soon afterwards, aod 
as at now transpires, before the fund had bern 
transterred)§ As there was bo provision in the 
soll for giving effet to his intention the Mer 
cantile Marine Service Association bas nut ve 
ceived any poi toa of the mouey 

Mr Scott, the secretary of the Associatoa 
tates that applications have beeo received from 
about 100 apparently eligrble aud deserving can- 
didates, though under the circumstances the 
council of the Association Lave no tund w de 
burse 


THIS MUST BE 
RECTIFIED. 


A contribution, however small, from 
every reader of this paper will enable 
us to provide for these brave and 
deserving men. You alone know 
what your share should be—just 
send it along with the Form below 











Contribution Form. 

To the Secretary, Mercantile Marine 
Service Association, Tower Building, 
Water Street, LIVERPOOL. 

(Incorporated by Special Act of 

Parliament.) 

In appreciation of the gallant efforts and 
noble sacrifices of oir Merchant Seamen, 
I enclose the sum of £ : 
towards the funds of your Association. 


Agdress <..c05 





Cheques or Postal Orders should be 
made payable to the Mercantile Marine 
Service Association, and crossed ‘ Bank 
of Liverpool, Ltd., Not Negotiable.” 


£70,000 wJ 








REVOLVING SHELTERS 


Mounted on Patent Wheels 
with Revo! and 
Foundation Platform. 


Size 8ft. by 6ft. 





PRICE ON 
APPLICATION. 





: Best Materials 

1918 Catalogue 
v of Shelters. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO. 

Timber Importers, Portable B E D F 0 R ij 


Wood Building Specialists, 
Established 70 years. Works 6 acres. 














i SALFORD PRIORS, | 


EVESHAM 

















WELCOME ALWAYS 
KEEP IT HANDY 


> GRANT'S 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 


at -dlicic 


f 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

‘The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
for six. Prints, postcards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 

of cesspools ; a perfect fertilizer obtained ; no 

solids : no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; : 

everything underground. State particulars.— 

WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 


L'ce. RINGWORM, SCURF,.—One 

application of “ SUPERSECT f kills all 
lice and insects in horses. cattle, dogs, pigs, 
poultry, and all animals. Cures ringworm, 
mange, and scurf. Makes hair grow. An 
absolute remedy. Post free 2/6, 5/-, 10/- and 
21/-—C. L. Harrison, Chemist, Reading. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for 

Gardens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, 
Rose Stakes, and Ornamental 
Garden Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
Also Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. 
Ask for separate Lists—BOULTON & PAUL, 
Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


OLASSES 
FEEDING; 
weights). FO.R., 
order. References, 
Bank, Ltd., Castle 
R. H. STRICKLAND, 64, 
Liverpool. 
BSOLUTE CURE FOR CON- 
STiIPATILON.— Dr. Jenner’s Remedy.— 
Particulars and free samples from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 


OYAL. BARUM WARE. —Vases, 

Candlesticks, and usual articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 


(Continued on next column.) 














Espaliers, 








FOR CAT TEE 
£24 per ton (gross 
Liverpool. Cash with 
Lanes. and Yorkshire 
Street, Liverpool.— 
Stanley Street 








APESTRIES.—A fine collection of 
genuine old panels, for Sale in sets or 
single pieces.—‘‘ A 4153.” 


LD TAPESTRIES.—Several erty 
required. Green preferred. —*A 415 


IGHTING PLANTS 
repaired, maintained; efficiency and 
economy guaranteed. Country house and 
farm engineering a_ speciality.—WHITE, 
Engineer, Connaught Road, Fleet, Hants. 


ARRIS TWEEDS, _ Byars Road. 
Glasgow: 11/6 to 12/6. 


ILLOW CASES, plain cotton, superior 
quality, 20 by 30ins., four for 5,9, 
Plain linen, buttoned, superior quality, 20 by 
30ins., four for 15.9. Write for free Bargain 
List.—HUTTON’s, 182, Larne, Ireland. 


WANTED. second-hand GREEN- 

HOUSE. about 34ft. by 12ft.—State 
particulars and price toJ.G. PULLEN & SONS, 
Contractors, 173, Bridge Street, Northamp- 
ton. 


ENCING, IRON AND WIRE: 

plain and ornamental entrance gates, 
continuous bar fencing, sheep and cattle 
hurdles, tree guards, galvamz d corrug:ted 
sheets, espaliers, dog kennel railing, etc. 
Catalogues free.—BAYLIss, JONES AND 
BAYLIss. Ltd., Wolverhampton, London 
Offices, Cannon Street, E.C. 4 


WEES. _WEEDS. WEEDS.— 
—Now is the time to destroy them 
before casting their seeds. If your paths are 
cleaned now they will remain clean for the 
best part of next year. Our Weed Killer is 
safe to handle, non-poisonous, will not harm 
birds or animals, is a powder, only requires 
sprinkling on the weeds. 1 cwt. sacks, 20/- 
free on rail London.—CLEVELAND «& Co., 12, 
Gt. Queen Street. Kingswav. W.C. 


WATERPROOF DRESSING for 








insta lle ry 


























Oilskins ; will not stick or crack. 

In all colours. 26 tin, post free, of VIX 
OIL Co., 22, Newgate Street, London. 
STICKY. OILSKINS, FISHING 

LINES, etc., are insti intly restored by 
DRITAK, a powder, Effective, lasting. 
Tin 2/3, post free, of Vtx Orn Co., 22, 
Newgate Street, London. 

LEE CHESTNUT 


" WIRE- 
BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP —Illustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 


(Continued on next column.) 


ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD. 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PU BLISHER with pleasant offices 
in the West End of London is obliged 
to retire from active management owing to 
ill health. He seeks a working partner who 
will invest some money in this excellent and 
growing business, or he may be induced to 
sell it outright for a reasonable offer, 


Bankers’ references necessary with reply. 
Address * A 4218 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


ENTLEMAN (46), just retired from 


Indian Police and two years’ soldiering 


(Indian Cavalry); active, energetic; public 
school education; can typewrite and drive 
motor; seeks post as secretary, assistant 


agent, or any position of trust on a gentle- 
man’s estate; highest references; salary 
secondary consideration; good permanent 
home desired. Personal interview welcomed. 
142.” 


GARDEN AND FARM 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


ARDENING. FOR. WOMEN 


Practical training, vegetable, fruit and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Spring term begins January 20th, 1919. 


Students prepared for R.H.S. examination. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 





ORSES a bit sluggish or with rough 


coats, poor appetites, itching, and 
other skin affections should have afew 
measuretuls of ‘ Kossolian Blood Salt ’ 


mixed in their food, to purity the blood and 
stimulate digestion. KOSSOLIAN ” ex 
tracts from the food every ounce of nutri 
ment. It is sold in tins (post free 22/- each) 
with full) directions for use, ineluding 
beautifully illustrated book on Hors« 
Ailments (gratis — if COUNTRY LIF! 
mentioned). Day, Son & Hewirr, 
Dorset Street, London, W. 1. 





STAMPS 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum ?/6 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only. for Sale, intact; or 

you can select at one- es quarter des ler’ S 

prices ; approval.— Mes , Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 





ENEALOGICAL WORK. under- 

taken by REGINALD M. GLENCROsS, 
M.A., LL.B., (Trip Coll By — 176, Worple 
Road, Wimbledon. $ S.W. 


ENTLEMAN wishes to 
his bailiff for estate or farm, or any 
position of trust; excellent all round man, 
20 years’ character: leaving owing to 
breaking up of establishment: total 
abstainer.—F. MURRAY, ¢ 0 CHARLES HOVE, 
Esq., Bourne Grange, Ha. low. 
COTCHMAN wishes _ re-engagement 
as head gardener; life experience ; 
excellent) testimonials —ELLIoT, Ozleworth 
Park, Wootton-under- Edge. 


ENTLEMAN desires position of trust; 





recommend 








Wide experience, refined, educated ; 
travelled ; competent secretary ; accountant 
and manager. — Highest references. 
“A 4215. 





TAMP COLLECTORS desirous o1 
obtaming good class British Colonial 
Stamps should write for a selection on 
approval, or send Want List to T. ALLEN, 
“Craigard,”” Hermon Hill, South Woodford, 
E. 18. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC, 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2 6. 


ANTED, unbound copies of “CouNtTRY 
: LIFE.”” State what years, issues and 
price required,—** A 4209,” 





ANTED. 
CATE 
“A 4216.” 


COPY ol 
December 


COUNTRY 
7th, 


LIFE, 
1918 








OBELISK TO OLD HAILEYBURIANS. 





CROSS TO YORKSHIRE REGIMENTS. 


Now is the time to 
the 
points 
to 
Com- 
Artists 
Memorials to 
and to. the 
old boys of Public Schools 


be considering 


many moot 


which will have be 


discussed between 
mittees 


and in 


respect. of 


Regiments 


who have fallen in the 
War. 
Good guidance may _ be 


sought in the chapter on 
“The Question of Styles” 
in 


Memorials 


and 


Monuments 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


Large 8vo, lavishly illustrated. 


15/8 net (by post 16/3. 


Published at the Offices of ““CoUNTRY LIFE,” 
LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


An Illustrated Prospectus free 
on application. 





NOW READY. 





A New Volume of Verse in the ‘ Country 


Life’ Library 


MORE SONGS OF 
ANGUS 


BY 


VIOLET JACOB 


Crown 8vo. 


tastefully bound, 3/6 net, 


by post 4d. extra. 


ANY of 


these beautiful 


poems are already 


recognised classics, and have been reprinted 


in both American and English Anthologies. 


They are now brought together 
Whoever has read these songs once 


again and again. 


for the first time. 
reads them 





A Prospectus of this book and the other volumes of verse in the ‘‘ Country 


Life” 


Library will be sent post free on application to the Manager, ‘‘ Country 
Life,’’ Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2 





XXVIil 


(COMMEMORATE the end of the war 
by planting something in the garden. 


The following are long lived trees and may 
last as long as the Peace :— 


Specimen Clipped English Yews, 
perfectly grown in pyramidal form 5 to 6 feet high, 
all recently transplanted, lift with splendid roots, 


10/6 each. 


Common Beech, good 
8 to 10 feet high, 3/6 each. 


Purple Beech, young feathered trees, 7 to 
9 feet high, best large leaved variety, recommended 
before older trees, 3/6 each. 


Eims, ‘Huntingdon and _ Copnish, 
selected specimens, straight and well grown, 
12 feet high 4/= each. 
14 to 16 feet high 7/6 each. 


standard trees, 


Horse Chestnut. 
10 feet high 
12 feet high 


3/6 each. 
5/= each. 

Abies Nordmanniana, about 3 feet high, 
5/= each. 


Limes, red iwigged, about 12 
3/6 each, 12 to 14 feet high, 5/= each. 


These trees have not been neglected, and are in 
first rate condition for removal. Packing charges 
extra. 


PENNELL & SONS, Lincoln. 


ESTABLISHED 1789. 


feet high, 
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ROYAL KARLSWOOD JNSTITUTION, SURREY. 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, UNDER 
MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFICIENT OR 

BACKWARD CASES OF EITHER SEX. ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, 

WITH GAMES AND RECREATION. BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


For particulars and terms, apply to 


H. Howard, Secretary, Q@.P.O. Box 163, 14-16, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





In Association with Leatherhead Court. 


Principal: MISS TULLIS. 


CLAREMONT, ESHER, SURREY 


(till lately the Residence of H.R.H. 
The Duchess of Albany). 


A COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR SENIOR GIRLS 


doing special work in FRENCH, MUSIC, 

ART, LITERATURE, POLIT CAL, 

SOCIAL and POMESTIC SCIENCE, 

HOME NURSING. and BUSINESS 
METHODS. 


SE.RETARIAL WORK. rue 


ST. TAMES'S SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 51. Tothill Street. Westminster, 
S.W.1. THE EXC!t USIVE COLLEGE 
with a reputaticn for placing pupils in 
really good pos tions. Individual Tuition. 








THE WAR SERVICE LEGION, 


WOMEN’S LEGION TRAINING CENTRE 
OAKHAM, 
Take Students for a three months’ course of 
Dairy Farming, Gar‘ening, or Herb- 
Growing. Fee 25/- weekly inclusive. 
Also a limited number of “Loan Trainings " 
for one month, fee paya':Ir in instalments. 
GOOD POSTS WHEN TRAINED. 
Apply Miss BROCKLEBANK, Commandant 
Wing Grange, Oakham. 





TRAIN FOR 


At the Hon. Gabrielle Borthwick’s Workshops, Ltd. 
On the tist of Schools officially appointed by the R.A.C. 
Course of Driving, Practical Mechanics, Lectures and Repairing, Twenty-four 
Individual Lessons, 8 Gns. 
CARS BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 


The Hon. Gabrielle Borthwick gives exvert advice to Wonen on purchase of 


suitab e Cars for all purposes. 


A few apprentices taken on payment of premium. 


8. BRICK sTREE?r, PICCA I: LY W.:. 


Telephone: Mayfair 5740 





Women's Farm & Garoen Union 


OBJECTS—T.:form + bond of union be’ ween all 
women engaged or interested in outdoor work, 
and to ass:st by giving advice or information on 
trainins foremploym nt.etc. A Ciub for Mem- 
bers has bern opened at 51, Upper Baker Street 
There are many good pusts vacant for trained 
women gardeners. 
Apply, Mrs. MILES BENSON, 

60. Upper Baker St., London, N.W. 4. 


YOUR CHILD'S FUTURE? 


If in doubt consult the 
Future Career Association, 


53, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. Estd. 1904. 
Information and Advice on Education, Special 
Training,Appointments,etc. Address Secretary 








HARP.R ADAMS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, Newport, Salop. 


This Residential College provides complete 
Practical and Scientific Courses in Agriculture 
for Men and Women. Courses ofStudy quali- 
fying for all the higher Agricultural Examina- 
tions. Laboratortes, Farm, Dairy, Workshops. 

Full particulars—apply Principal 
H PD ORTH FOULKES B.Sc... FES 





EASTBOU «NE 
SCHOOL of COOKERY 
and Domestic Kconomy, 11 Silverdale Rd 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS, 
Cookery in all branches, Laundry. House- 
wifery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Home 

Sick Nursing and Hvagiene. 
Certificates granted. 
Apply Principal. Miss RANDALL, 
Ist clace Nitlamee Zdinhurth Training School 














wwii’ | NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBO URNE. 


for CADETS R.N.R. and THE MERCHANT S*RVICE. 
Captain Superintendent :—Capt. W. H. D. MARGESSON, R.N. 
APPROVED BY ADMIRALTY AND BOARD OF TRADE. 
*+NTRIES THREE TIMES A YEAR. Age 
* under 15 years. 
THREE NOMINATIONS TO ROYAL ‘NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH, EACH TERM. 
On entry the Caets are enrolled CADETS RN.R. They are thoroughly instructed in NAVIGATION 
and SEAMANSHIP, inciucing Boat-handling on the Thames ; they a so receive 4 sound General 
ease Just apply a little when Education The Cade's remain for two years at the College, followed by a year in a squate- 
brushi s he hair \ Cr lige’ d sailing-vessel, the «nnual fees for this training beng £60, while the next year will be 
sre pst aia ¢ Brae Sie spent with the Fleet, where they will receive Midshipmen’s pay- 
and Viola are sold in 1/6 and 2/6 -_ -- This training is an exten- 
{double quanttv) bottles by all ston. of Oe sche i“ of 
Chemists, Ha'rdressers, Stores and aoe ng ‘in. ca 
Military Canteens. 
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Start 1919 Well 


by training the hair with Anzora. 
\nzora Cream (non greasy) and 
\nz ra Viola (for dry scalps) will 
master the most unruly hair with 


of admission over 13 years 4 months and 





among whose shareholders 
are The Union-Castle, The 
Cunard, The Orie.t, The 
BoothLin«s. The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, 
The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Com: any. and Messrs. 
T. & J. Harrison. 

For Prospectus and_ all 
Particulars apply to the 
Managers, D. VITT and 
MOORE, 12, Fen- 
church Buildings, 
London, E.C. 3. 


“SMOKELESS 
DIAMOND” 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


WO. pe ae Os 





2) HAIR CREAM 2 








Masters the Hair 


32, 34, Willesden Lane, N.W. 6. 


Ans ra Perfumery Co., 28, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK 
COURTENAY SELOUS, D.S.O. 


Capt. 25th Royal Fus'liers, 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S., With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 8vo. 
2Qis net. 
** Chapter succeeds chapter with thrilling but modestly told narratives of the skill, 
pertinac ty, and haitbreadth escapes of the hunter, traveller and pioneer of Empire. 
—The Times. 


SUBMARINE AND 
ANTI-SUBMARINE 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece and 20 Full-page Illustrations in Black and 
White by NoRMAN WILKINSON, R.I. Crown 8vo. Ts. Gd. ne-. 
“Sir Henry Newbolt's admirable volume may be recommended as the best boys’ book 

of the .ear.”— ' he Queen. 

** A book which all properly constituted boys will fall upon and devour. I proclaim this 

a lorious book, and one that incidentally solves the harassing question of what to give 

your sons, godsons, nephews and their sisters too).”"—Punch. 





A “Most WELCOME PRESENT TO AN OFFICER RETURNING HOME 
WOULD BE A COPY OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 
Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 
82 Plates in Colour, showing over 440 figures. 4 vols. 4to., gilt top. 


£10 10s. net. 


‘ A Third Edition is in the press. Vol. 1 Now Ready. Vol. 2 will be published about 


* February Ist. Vol. 3in March. Vol. 4 in April. Subscriptions will be taken for the 


complete set only, but they can be paid for as delivered at two guineas and a half 
per volume. 


WORKS BY SIR RIDER HAGGARD. 


Allan Quatermain. 4s. 6d. net. Montezuma’s Daughter. 
Allan’s Wife. 4s. 6d. net. 3s. 6d. net. 
Beatrice. 3s. 6d. net. Mr. Meeson’s Will. 3s. 6d. net. 
Black Heart and White Heart. Nada the Lily. 3s. Gd. net. 

3s. 6d. net. Pear! Maiden. A Tale of the 
Cleopitra. 4s. 6d. net. Fall of Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. net. 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. She. 4s. 6d. net. 

4s. 6d. net. Stella Fregelius. \ Tale of 
Dawn. 3s. 6d. net. Three Destinies. 3s. 6d. net. 
Doctor Therne. 3s. 6d. net. Swallow. <A Tale of the Great 
Eric B ighteyes. 3s. 6d. net. Trek. 3s. 6d. net. 
Heart of the World. 4s. 6d. net. The People of the Mist. 
Jvan Haste. 5s. net. 3s. 6d. net. 
Lysbeth. A Tale of the Dutch. The Witch's Head. 5s. net. 

4s. 6d. net. The World’s Desire. 4s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


WINTER ON THE LAND. 


The grass hanging with wet, hedges 
dripping, and the ground cold and 
sodden with rain, all tell of the need 
of a strong waterproof boot. If wet 
penetrates the boot, cold feet will be 
the result, but keep the feet dry, and 
a comfortable glow will enfuse the 
whole system. 


The ‘‘ MAYFLOWA"' WARWORK 
BOOT is made on the same principle 
as the Officers’ Field Service Boot, 
and is waterproof, comfortable, and 
serviceable. 


LADIES’ 


Mauytlowa 


WAR WORK BOOTS. 


Made in Tan, also 
in Black (Water- = 
proof), 13in. high. 

11 inches, 49/11. 


Write for Special War Work Brochure 
(post free on request). 


W. ABBOTT & SONS, Ltp. 
(Phit-Eesi) 
13la, Queen's Rd., Bayswater, W.2 
(Opposite Whiteleys.) 
98, Kensington High Street, W. 8. 
54, Regent Street, W. 1. 
LONDON. 
















































CHURCH - METALWORK 
AND ‘MURAL: TABLETS 


A Catalogue illustra i A les ot- 
the work oF The Erase een Child |rel 
may be obtained post fire on application 


to the Secretary 


THE: BIRMINGHAM - GUILD - 2 
GT CHARLES ST- BIRMINGHAM 
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Or BAS Solid Silver Tea Strainer with Black Wood 
Raa sth 73 ins. 
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GOLDSMITHS 





Gifts 


HE Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company have made a great 

effort to offer stocks of the most varied and complete description 

for the selection of Gifts. Buyers should, however, be warned to 

make an alternative choice, if possible, in case or short supply, as 

the demand for advertised articles is expected to be exceptionally large. 

Such shortness of supply would only be the result of War conditions. 
All articles are of highest quality and the best value. 


Selections will be sent for approval, if desired, carriage paid, and at the 
Company’s risk, or a Christmas Catalogue may be had post free on 
application. 


The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company have 
no branch establishments in Regent Street, Oxford 
Street, or elsewhere in London or abroad—only 
one address, 112 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


THE 


& SILVERSMITHS 


IAA AT th which ts ©. tea 
Com PAN Y he Tie Golbamitbs > Alliance L Fel? TH. 


112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Ale santé des Alliés 


























WRIGHT'S 


Is the ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE 


COAL TAR SOAP. 


For nearly 60 Years it has had the 


recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
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